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From the Offices of the Secretary of State to His Holiness, 
The Vatican, May 24th, 1919. 


TO THE VERY REV. FATHER HUGH POPE, O.P. 


VerY Rev, FaTHeR, 

The devoted and filial homage which you have exhibited 
in humbly presenting to this August See the two volumes 
you have recently published entitled ‘‘The Catholic Student’s 
‘Aids’ to the Study of the Bible” has proved peculiarly 
pleasing and acceptable to the Roman Pontiff. 

The deep and varied knowledge of the Bible which you 
have been able to set forth with remarkable clearness, while, 
at the same time, condensing it in masterly fashion into 
a relatively small number of pages; the zeal and care where- 
with you have sought to discover, and set out in clear relief 
the mind of the Church on each question—all combine to 
make your work one of no small utility, and this especially 
for those who, whether laymen or ecclesiastics, desire to take 
up Biblical studies. Even those already well versed in such 
studies will be glad to have the results of your studies placed 
at their disposal. 

The Holy Father, then, while rejoicing at the favourable 
reception which these volumes of ‘“ Aids” have already met 
with at the hands of the educated public, warmly con- 
gratulates you on this most useful publication and bestows. 
on it his heartfelt blessing. Further, he sincerely hopes 
that your learned and most opportune work will find its 
place in people’s libraries and will be studied and consulted 
by all those who desire to make themselves acquainted with 
the Scriptures and to learn, or at least recall to mind, how 
to meet the difficulties that may arise, how to interpret a 
passage, and how to grasp the historical or dogmatic import 
of each Book of the Bible. 

And I myself, to whom falls the pleasant task of com- 
municating to you these kindly words of . Supreme 
Pontiff, most gladly sign myself with all exPressions of 
esteem for yourseli, 

Yours most sincerely in Christ, 
P, Carp, GASPARRI, 


INTRODUCTION 


THOSE acquainted with the immense volume of literature on 
the Books of the Bible will be merciful and sympathetic 
critics of this volume; for it would be easy to find fault 
with every chapter of it, even with every page. The author 
has often felt tempted ruthlessly to excise passages; he has 
only been deterred by the conviction that if he once began 
to do so he would never know where to stop. 

The work has necessarily occupied a number of years, 
whence a danger lest the earlier sections should prove out of 
date by the time the final pages were penned. For while 
some other sciences may tend to crystallize and remain 
stationary, not so the science of the Bible. Year by year 
the flood of Biblical literature grows; when peace reigns in 
one department war rages in another. Nowit is the Penta- 
teuch that is assailed, now the Historical Books, now the 
Prophetical writings. ‘‘ Moses”? was dissected and sub- 
jected to an analysis without parallel in literary criticism 
save perhaps in the case of the Synoptic Gospels; the 
Books that went under his name have been pronounced 
unhistorical, their component parts assigned to various 
shadowy authors of different periods and the present welded 
whole attributed to editors living during or after the Exile, 
In the same way critics have gone over the Prophecies of 
Isaias with a comb and parcelled them out among a series 
of later writers; the same fate has met all the Prophetical 
writings, those of Osee and Zacharias perhaps more than 
the rest. The Chronicler has long since been pronounced 
post-Exilic and untrustworthy ; hardly a single Psalm can 
be attributed to David; it is “‘ uncritical’? to attach the 
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name of Solomon to Ecclesiastes, Proverbs or the Canticles of 
canticles ! 

Yet, like the Church and her critics, the Bible still sur- 
vives. Copies and editions still flow from the printing 
presses; the missionary who has probably been taught 
little but destructive criticism of it, still uses it; the devout 
still find in it their inspiration and ‘the comfort of the 
Scriptures”’; the very men who maintain that the Bible is 
unreliable still trust it; those who question its Divine 
Authorship still base their teachings onit—Why? Because 
the Book of books compels their allegiance; because the 
Book itself is the greatest refutation of the pronouncements 
of its critics. 

Yet it would be idle to pretend that modern criticism is 
not producing deleterious effects. The critical discussions of 
scholars have a knack of filtering down to the street, and 
the ordinary man accepts their findings without question. 
Hence Bible-reading has decayed because those who refuse 
to believe the Bible—which they have never read—are 
daily becoming more and more numerous, And it would be 
a mistake to think that Catholics are exempt from similar 
misgivings. Their faith indeed remains intact. But this is 
not because they discover for themselves that its teachings 
are confirmed by the Bible but because they accept the 
teachings of their Church, which Church they do discover 
in the pages of the Bible. Yet none the less they quite 
naturally feel uneasy at times about Biblical criticism when 
its echoes reach them. For while conteni to believe that 
there is an adequate answer they yet have an uncomfortable 
feeling that after all there “ must be something in it,” that 
so many ‘‘ competent scholars ” cannot be wholly mistaken, 
etc. And if curiosity should lead them to peruse for them- 
selves the writings of these scholars they are inevitably 
impressed by the learning displayed and rendered uncom- 
fortable by the very strong case the critics seem to present 
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for their subversive views. How, they ask, are such ideas 
to be met ? 

Possibly they turn to the Bible itself. But then they are 
apt to find it an uncharted desert, a maze in which they are 
easily lost. And their difficulties are enhanced by the fact 
that they are reading what is but a translation of a trans- 
lation, and they have not the equipment for studying the 
original text. 

Hence the present volumes with their title: The Catholic 
Student's ** Aids” to the Study of the Bible. They do not 
pretend to provide an answer ready-made to the Biblical 
critics ; they are simply meant as a help to the ordinary 
man in reading the Books of the Divine Library. With 
this view a brief analysis of each Book is followed by a 
discussion of its probable date and authorship; the critical 
views are stated more or less fully so that the reader may 
see what is currently held; but no detailed examination of 
such views is attempted. Tor we feel that the first step in 
meeting such teachings must lie in obtaining a first-hand 
familiarity with the text of the Bible. Without this the 
reader is at the mercy of the critic. He resembles nothing 
so much as a layman reading a medical handbook and, all 
unconsciously, reading into his own unhappy anatomy every 
complaint in the pharmacopceia. 

Somewhat reluctantly we have yieided to the demands of 
reviewers of previous volumes and have added bibliographies 
to each section. Wesay “reluctantly ’ because the modern 
tendency always is to read about the Bible rather than to read 
the Bible itself. These bibliographies, then, are intended 
rather to show something of what has been written on the 
various Books than to invite the student to read what has 
thus been written. An asterisk shows who, in the case of 
the more recent writers, are Catholics. Lest it should be 
thought idle to specify in detail the writings of the Fathers, 
as we have done, it should be borne in mind that these giants 
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were raised up by God as His official exponents of the 
Revelation enshrined in the Bible. It is not a little signifi- 
cant that the last few decades have witnessed a revived 
interest in the Fathers of the Church, and though their 
writings may not be accessible to all in their original form, 
yet English translations which are generally reliable are 


readily obtainable.’ 
HUGH POPE, O.P. 
BLACKFRIARS, 
OXFORD, 
The Feast of St. Dominic, August 4, 1930. 


1 In addition to the invaluable collection of the Greek and Latin 
Fathers published by Migne, the Latin Fathers are now appearing in 
the Vieuna Corpus and the Greek Fathers in the Berlin Collection. In 
English we have A Library of the Fathers, Anterior to the Division of 
East and West, trauslated by Members of the English Church, 1842 and 
onwards, and generally known as the Oxford edition of the Fathers ; 
the Ante-Nicene Christian Library, edited by Roberts and Donaldson, 
T. and T. Clark, 1848 and onwards; A Select Library of the Ante- aud 
Post-Nicene Fathers, second series, edited by Schatf and Wace, 1890 
and onwards. These translations are on the whole most reliable, 
though they should not be used in discussion without consuiting the 
original, a caveat which applies especially to the last-named. For 
some information regarding the Fathers and their value as interpreters 
of the Bible, see A/ds, vol. i. (1926), pp. 46-77. 
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Narratives: The Teachings of St. Augustine 
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l. Theme of the Book. 


In Hebrew MUN873, Bereshith, in Greek, Téveous, whence the 
title nowadays of “Genesis” or the “birth,” a peculiarly 
appropriate title, for the truest account of the book would 
be ‘The History of Origins.” Yet Genesis is not essentially 
the history of the origins of the world, nor even of the 
human race, but rather the history of the origins of 
the Chosen People. The creation of the world is indeed 
described, but only as man’s future habitation; the creation 
of the animals is described, but only as destined for man’s 
use, 
The history of a chosen race necessarily demands the 
elimination of those portions of the human race not so 
Il. I 
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chosen,! wherein lies the key to Genesis. For the author 
proceeds by a series of eliminations of all who did not fall 
within the scheme of God’s special providence for the 
Chosen People. These eliminations are indicated by the 


words, ‘*‘ These are the generations of ... (nindin or 
Toledoth) . . .,” which occur ten times and enable us to 
divide the book into ten unequal sections : 

ii. 4. ‘These are the generations of the heaven and the earth.” 

v. I. “ This is the book of the generation of Adam.” 

vi. g. ‘ These are the generations of Noe.” 

x. I. Of the sons of Noe; xi. 10, of Sem; xi. 27, of Thare; xxv. 12, 
of Ismael ; xxv. 19, of Isaac ; xxxvi. 1, of Esau; xxxvii. 2, of Jacob. 


In this series of “generations” we pass in succession 
from the Adamites to the Sethites, the Noachites, the 
Semites, the Thareites; thence to Isaac as opposed to 
Ismael, to Jacob as opposed to Esau. An instructive light 
is thrown on the author’s mode of composition in that each 
series of ‘“‘ generations”’ is woven into the narrative in such 
a way as to weld together the otherwise scattered accounts 
of the Patriarchs. This feature gives unity to the whole; 
failure to grasp it means losing the key to the book. The 
author must have had in his hands the genealogical trees as 
well as the narrative portions, and he has skilfully pieced 
them into a harmonious whole. 

Geographically the book proceeds from east to west: 
chaps. 1-1i deal with man in the Garden of Eden; iv-xi 
with man in the Euphrates valley; xii-xxxvili with the 
Chosen People in Canaan; xxxix-l with Israel in Egypt. 


1 An elementary principle, yet too often neglected not only by the 
crude question: Where did Cain’s wife come from? but also by many 
Biblical critics. St. Augustine states the matter very simply: ‘*I have 
now to defend the history lest the Bible should be held unbelievable when 
it says that a city was built by a certain man at a time when there seem to 
have been only four, or rather three, men on earth after one brother had 
killed another, and those three the first man, the father of us all, Cain 
himself, and his son Enoch after whom the city was called. But people 
who are disturbed by such a question do not realize that the writer of this 
sacred history had no need to mention all the people who could have been 
at that time, but only those whom the purpose of his work demanded. 
For this writer’s purpose—and the Holy Spint acted through him—was to 
pass through certain successive generations begotten from one man, and so 
come to Abraham, and then from his stock to the people of God” (De Czv. 
Det, XV. vii. 1; the whole passage should be read). 
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Analysis. 
(a) i-xi. The Creation ; our first parents ; the Patriarchs : 


i-ii. The Creation; man is the climax, for whereas all else had 
proceeded as the result of an impersonal “ fiat’’ from God, ‘let there 
be,” “and it was so done,” man is described as the result of a personal, 
deliberate act of God, where note the plural “let us make ’’—the first 
hint of a Trinity of Persons in the Godhead. Chap.i had dealt with 
creation in general, culminating in mankind ; chap. ii deals with man 
in particular. 

iii. The fall of our first parents, with the accompanying promise of 
a Redeemer, often termed the “ Protevangelion ” or “ First Gospel.” 
The necessity of preserving the memory of this Promise led to the 
Divine choice of a particular race as its custodian, not chosen, then, for 
any merits of their own, but solely for the furtherance of God’s plans 
for the ultimate redemption of the entire world from the consequences 
of Adam’s fall. 

iv. Cain and Abel ; Lamech, of the stock of Cain, is rejected ; Seth 
is born to replace Abel. 

v-ix. The Sethites ; the entire race, with the exception of the family 
of Noe, is blotted out by the Deluge. Noe with his sons, Sem, Ham 
and Japheth, with their wives, are saved in the ark. Canaan, son 
of Ham, is cursed, and Japheth is set aside, yet with a blessing. 

x. The genealogies of the sons of Noe, by whom the earth was 
repeopled. The table of the nations here given has been persistently 
criticized, but every archzeological discovery serves to establish its 
accuracy ; thus, contrary to commonly received opinion, the Elamites 
are now shown in accordance with ver. 22 to have been Semites. 

xi. The Tower of Babel and the dispersal of the human race. 
The “generations ” of the Semites, of which stock the Thareites are 
now the chosen depositories of the Divine Promises. With the mention 
of Abram we pass from a chosen race to a chosen family. 


(b) xii-xxiv. Abraham the chosen. God had made covenants with 
Noe, vi. 18, viii. 21, ix. 1-17 ; He now enters into a peculiarly personal 
and intimate relationship with Abram : 


xii. God calls him from Haran in Mesopotamia; He appears to 
him at Moreh, and makes to him the first Promise : ‘‘To thy seed will 
I give this land.” 

xiii. Abram and Lot agree to separate ; the renewed Promise: “I 
will make thy seed as the dust of the earth.” 

xiv. The expedition of the four kings from the East—Amraphel, 
Arioch, Chedolahomor, and Thadal—against the five kings of the 
cities of the plain. Abram defeats them ; on his return he pays tithes 
to Melchisedec, the most mysterious figure in the Old Testament. 

xv. The future greatness, as well as the future sufferings of his 
descendants, is revealed to Abram in a vision: they shall be in 
bondage in Egypt four hundred years, but shall come out in the fourth 
generation. The Promise is renewed to him: ‘‘ Number the stars if 
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thou canst . . . so shall thy seed be ; Abram believed God, and it was 
reputed to him unto justice.” 

xvi. The episode of Agar ; the birth of Ismael. 

xvii. Once more the Promise is renewed: “I am, and My covenant 
is with thee, and thou shalt be the father of many nations”; his name 
is changed from Abram to Abraham. The Promise is sealed by the 
sign of circumcision ; Sara is promised a son, ‘kings of peoples shall 
spring from him.” Abraham believes, but, seeing that this Promise 
involves the rejection of Ismael, he prays for him. 

Xviii-xix. The destruction of Sodom. The Promise is renewed to 
Abraham of a son to Sara, but she laughs, as Abraham had laughed, 
whence the name of the child “Isaac,” or “laughter.” Abraham 
pleads for Sodom, but only Lot is saved. The story of the origin of 
the Moabites and Ammonites. 

xx. Abraham goes to Gerara in the south; Abimelech, “king of 
the Palestines,” takes Sara into his house, just as Pharao had done, 
Xii. I-20. 

xxi, Isaac is born; Agar and Ismael are, at the instance of Sara, 
cast out ; a league is made between Abraham and Abimelech. 

xxii. Abraham is bidden to sacrifice Isaac on Mount Moriah, but an 
Angel forbids him to carry out his intention ; God is only trying his 
faith. The Promise is once more renewed: “In thy seed shall the 
nations of the earth be blessed.” A genealogy shows us the relation 
between Abraham and those Thareites who had remained behind at 
Haran; we are thus prepared for Isaac’s subsequent marriage with 
Rebecca. 

xxiii. Sara dies ; Abraham buys the double cave at Macpelah from 
the Hittites ; this is, so far, his sole possession in the land promised to 
him. 

xxiv. He sends his steward, Eliezer, to Haran for a wife for Isaac, 
Rebecca, daughter of Bathuel and sister of Laban. 


(c) xxv-xxvi. Isaac the chosen : 


Abraham’s other children by Cetura; from them sprang the 
Midianites, etc. Abraham dies and is buried with Sara. The “ genera- 
tions’ of Ismael and Isaac follow, also the story of how Esau forfeited 
his first birthright and consequently the privilege of reckoning the 
Messias among his descendants. Like Abraham, Isaac goes to Gerara, 
and Abimelech takes Rebecca into his household as he had taken Sara. 
The Promise is renewed, this time to Isaac: ‘In thy seed shall all the 
nations of the earth be blessed.” 


(d) xxvii-l. Jacob the chosen : 


xxvii. Jacob obtains his father’s blessing in place of Esau. 

xxviii. On his way to Haran to escape the wrath of Esau there is 
vouchsafed him a vision of a ladder stretching up to heaven. The 
Promise already made to Abraham and Isaac is renewed: ‘“ In thy 
seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed.” 

Xxix-xxxii. Jacob serves Laban seven years for Rachel, but Leah is 
palmed off upon him and he serves other seven years for Rachel ; sons 
are born to him and he increases in wealth at the expense of Laban 
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He therefore flees tothe West, and acompact is made between him and 
Laban. He has a vision of Angels at Mahanaim, wrestles with an 
Angel at night, and his name is changed to Israel. 

xxxiii-xxxvi. He and Esau meet peaceably, and Jacob establishes him- 
self at Sichem, where Simeon and Levi draw on themselves their 
father’s curse for their violent revenge on the Sichemites for the wrong 
they have done to their sister Dina. Isaac dies ; the “ generations” 
of Esau are given. The whole interest now centres on Joseph, not 
because he was God’s chosen out of Jacob’s sons, but because in the 
Divine plan he was the means of securing for the Israelites a place of 
refuge in Egypt. 

XXXVii-xxxvili. Joseph is sold into Egypt, but jimmediately, as though 
to point out that the chosen line in which the Messias is to come will 
pass through Judah and not through Joseph, we are told, apropos of a 
disgraceful sin on Judah’s part, that he had two sons, Phares and Zara ;. 
in the direct line of the latter the Messias was to come. 

xxxix-xli. Joseph acquires a high position in Egypt. 

xlii-xlv. His brethren, driven by the famine Joseph had foretold, 
come down into Egypt. After a time Joseph reveals himself to them 
and sends for his father Jacob. 

xlvi-l. Israel (Jacob) goes down into Egypt. At this critical point in 
the history of the chosen line the writer gives in full the catalogue of 
the family of Jacob who are then settled in Gessen. Jacob blesses the 
children of Joseph and, by a Divine instinct, puts Ephraim the younger 
before Manasses the elder, thus repeating in mysterious fashion what 
he himself had done to his brother Esau. The blessing given to the 
children of Joseph was his reward for his faithful services ; but his 
was not the chosen line, and his sons were afterwards the chief 
opponents of the Davidic race. 

When dying Jacob prophesies the future of his children, and dwells 
in mysterious fashion on “the things that shall befall them in the last 
days.’ The most glorious promises are reserved for Judah: ‘“‘ The 
sceptre shall not be taken from Judah, nor a ruler from his thigh, till 
He come that is to be sent, and He shall be the Expectation of nations.” 
Genesis concludes with the death of Joseph who conjures his sons not 
to leave his body in Egypt when, in the providence of God, they shall 
go up into the land of their inheritance, Exod, xiii. 19, Jos. xxiv. 32. 


Notes. 


The following brief notes are not meant to take the place of a com- 
mentary ; they serve rather to indicate points of interest such as are 
not generally given in commentaries : 


i.7. On this “firmament” St. Augustine remarks that we can 
conjecture how this was done, but for the fact we have.to believe 
solely on the authority of the Bible (De Gen. ad litt., I. ix.). 

ii. 8. For the Garden of Eden and some ofthe views held about it 
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Van Hoonacker in the Exfos., February, 1915. Ona Babylonian seal 
of c. 2750 B.C. a man and a woman are depicted with a tree between ; 
behind the woman is a serpent ; cf. Pinches, /.c., pp. 79-83. 

vi. 1. For the question of these ‘ Angels” cf. R.B., 1895, pp. 340 ff. 
and 525 ff. 

xi. 3. For the Tower of Babel see Lowy in P.S.B.A., March, 1893 ; 
also February, 1886. 

xi. 26. For Abraham see St. Chrysostom, P.G., 1. 537-564, 737-746. 
On the change in his name, P.S.B.A., June, 1915. In Neh. ix. 7 
Abraham is said to have been brought “out of the fire of the Chaldees ” ; 
cf. P.S.B.A., 1908, xxx. 7.. In 2 Chron. xx. 7 Abraham is spoken of as 
‘the friend’ of God, and the same is denoted by the Egyptian title 
‘“Smer,” bestowed on favoured courtiers ; see Budge in the British 
Museum Guide, 1909, p. 118; note St. Jerome “ pater electus cum 
sonitu ” on Gal. iv. 22. 

For various legends about Abraham see Eusebius, Prep. Evangel. ix. 


xiv. 3. ‘‘ Nations,” the Hebrew n}3, Goyyim, may stand for Gutium, 


a district mentioned in an inscription of Rimmon-Nirari I, RP. xi. 3. 

“The salt sea” or Dead Sea, Rothpana in the list of places in 
Palestine conquered by Ramses II, at Karnak, R.P.N.S. vi. 25. For 
some accounts of it see R.B., 1909, January and April, 1910; P.E.F., 
July, 1884, January, 1889, April, I910, January, IgII. 

xiv. For Melchisedec, see Bardy, R.B., 1926, p. 496, and January, 
1927. For the archeology of the chapter see Sayce, Expos. Tinies, 
August, 1906; also Patriarchal Palestine, p. 72 ; Boutflower, Ps. cx, 
with a Treatise on the Historical Character of Gen. xiv, 1926. 

xviii. 3. ‘‘Some think that one of these was the Lord, visible before 
His Incarnation ” (St. Augustine, De Civ. Dei, XVI. xxix. 1). 

xix. 24. For the cities of the plain cf. P.E.F., January, 1886. The 
assault of Chedorlaomer and his confederates was directed against the 
cities of the plain, Gen. xiv, hence it is not surprising to find an 
Accadian fragment giving an account of a similar destruction of cities 
by heaven-sent fire, R.P. xi. 115-118. 

x1. 26. For the pillar of salt to-day see P.E.F., January, 1885. 

xxii. For the sacrifice of Isaac see P.S.B.A., xxiv (1902), p. 246. 

Xxxvi, 31. Amongst other kings whom he had overthrown Senna- 
cherib mentions “ Malik-rammu of Edom, all kings of the west land”’ 
(Taylor Cylinder, R.P.N.S., vi, p. 88). 

xl, 2. The chief of the bakers, etcassee P.E.F., July sigma: 
For an examination of the higher critical position regarding the section 
on Joseph see Wiener in B.S, January, IgIo. 

xli. 30. A seven years’ famine is mentioned in an inscription of 
Ameni-Amenemha of the twelfth dynasty, R.P. xii. 63; also under 
Tcheser the Pharao of the third dynasty, c. 4000 B.c. ; cf. Budge in the 
British Museum Guide to Egypt, p. 14, though he says further on that 
this may be due to a later tradition, 7b. 166. There was also a three 
years’ famine under Ptolemy III, c. 247 B.c., 2b. 97, and again A.D. 
1066-1072 ; cf. Pinches, /.c., pp. 260-264. 

xli. 45. On the Egyptian name given to Joseph see Naville, J.E.A., 
April, 1926, also October, 1924; for Joseph’s sojourn in Egypt see 
P.S.B.A. viii. 6-25, also 1910, p. 210. According to Hall, The People and 
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ihe Book, p. 10 the Egyptian names in Genesis are of a late Egyptian 
stamp, but it is doubtful whether this would be endorsed by most 
Egyptologists.1 
xlix. On the prophecy of Jacob see R.B., July-October, 1917 ; for St. 
Jerome’s views on it, R.B., 1898, p. 563 ; ch. P.S.B.A., December, 1885. 
1, 25. For the embalmment till the seventieth day see the Tale of 
Setnau, R.P., iv, p. 140. 


We have given this brief analysis of Genesis because it 
serves to show us how profoundly supernatural is its tone. 
Weare apt to forget this in the interests of the story; while 
at times, too, the human aspect of it all is so strikingly dis- 
played that we may lose sight of the part which Almighty 
God so clearly plays throughout. Thus Genesis has been 
not inaptly called the Book of Visions, Covenants, and 
Promises: a just appreciation, for Genesis is fundamental in 
more ways than one. It tells us the history of the origins 
of this world and its inhabitants; but not so much for 
their own sake as to bring into clear light God’s plan for the 
redemption of the human race. Thus while the human 
interest is always there, sometimes indeed only too plainly 
manifested, God also is always there—in the background, 
it is true—yet itis only in the light of His presence that we 
can arrive at a true understanding of the story. 


ll. The Historical Value of Chapters I-XI. 


The principal events given in these chapters are the 
Creation, the Fall, the Flood, the ethnographical details in 
chap. x, with the story of the Tower of Babel, and the 
history of the patriarchs in chap. xi. Are we to take 
these recitals as sober history in the same way as we take 
the accounts of the reigns of David or Ezechias? Or are 
we free to regard them, as so many modern critics do, as 
myths or legends? Or, lastly, is it possible to discover 
some via media between these two extremes ? 

In discussing these narratives it is well to bear in mind 
that while our knowledge of the subject can be derived from 


1 See A. S. Yahuda: Zhe Language of the Pentateuch and its relation 
to Egyptian Language and Thought, a paper read at the Orientalist Con- 
gress, Oxford, 1928, and expanded later into Die Sprach des Pentateuch in 
thren Beziehungen zum Aegybtischen, 1929. 
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such various sources as the Bible, ancient records, whether 
from East or West,as well as from human reason and science, 
the Bible must always take precedence, since the account it 
furnishes is inspired by God and is therefore absolutely 
true. Further, no interpretation of the narrative can be 
sound unless it is in perfect harmony with the rest of God’s © 
revelation and with the teaching of the Church which is the 
divinely appointed guardian of that revelation. But that 
teaching is enshrined not only in formal pronouncements 
made from time to time, but more particularly in the teach- 
ings of those great doctors whom God raised up in succes- 
sive ages to be the pillars of His Church;! it is also 
enshrined in other parts of the Bible than those immediately 
under discussion, and it is in this sense most true that 
Scripture is the best interpreter of Scripture. Lastly, no one 
can hope to arrive at any satisfactory understanding of such 
problems as those presented by the opening chapters of 
Genesis unless he has thoroughly grasped what is meant by 
the different “ senses’ of Scripture.’ 


lil. Babylonian Accounts of the Creation, the Flood 
and the Fall. 


Evidently there can be no such thing as a contemporary 
history of the Creation, for there was no human historian 
there to see it and narrate it. But this will not allow us to 
regard the stories detailed in these early chapters as mere 
myths having no foundation. Hence we must cast about 
for some via media which, while doing full justice to the 
character of the recital, shall avoid any view which runs 
counter to sound teaching regarding the inspiration and the 
historical character of the recital. 

We note at the outset that there seems to be no appreci- 
able change of style or treatment when we pass from chap. xi 
to the following chapters. Further, the book seems to 
have been carefully welded into a homogeneous whole, the 
author piecing together his story by means of the genealog- 
ical tables scattered throughout the volume. Again, there 
are no detached portions in the book: we cannot, for in- 


1 Aids, I (1926), pp. 48-76. 2 [bid, 92-103. 
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stance, understand any one chapter without first reading 
the whole of what has gone before; thus only the Fall will 
explain the doctrine of a Chosen Race which runs through 
the whole story ; similarly, only the Flood will enable us to 
understand the position of the Semites. Lastly, chap. xi, 
which closes the history of the Patriarchs, is evidently con- 
structed with a view to what follows; it ends with the origin 
of the Thareites from whom sprang Abraham. 

These facts will not, of course, explain the character 
of the early chapters, for this harmonious arrangement is 
due solely to a writer who lived many centuries after the 
events which he narrates. We want to get behind him, 
so to speak, and see for ourselves what value is to be 
attributed to the stories which he has preserved for us. 
His treatment of them is one thing, their own precise 
character and origin is another. 

According to the Biblical narrative the work of Creation 
extended over six days, and on the seventh the Creator 
rested. On the first day the light was made; on the 
second, the firmament; on the third, the waters were 
divided from the land, and the trees and herbs came into 
being; on the fourth, the sun, moon, and stars were 
created and were set to rule the seasons; on the fifth, the 
fishes and fowls were created and were bidden to increase 
and multiply ; on the sixth, the animals and creeping things 
came into being, and man was created to have dominion 
over them; on the seventh, God rested from His work. 
The story of Creation has thus been given in general, and 
its order stated—man coming last ; in the succeeding chap- 
ter the order is reversed, and the creation of man is especi- 
ally dwelt upon; its mode is given at length, and man’s 
relation to the rest of creation is detailed; finally, a help- 
mate is created for Adam. 

Further, Creation is presented to us as a definite series of 
operations, also it is given in a more or less poetical form; 
thus we note the recurring formula, “and there was even- 
ing and morning, one day,” etc. Again, though it is the 
creation of the universe which is treated of, it is yet clear 
that all is told from the standpoint of the earth; in other 
words, we are not told the story for its own intrinsic 
interest, nor from a purely scientific point of view—we 
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have not a cosmogony so much as a geogony. Moreover, 
the account is essentially anthropomorphic ‘—that is, God is 
depicted asa man. He acts, plans, and speaks like a man. 
Similarly, the whole account is essentially popular; it is 
expressed in popular language and according to appear- 
ances, ¢.g. the description of the firmament. If we ask 
what precise doctrinal teaching is to be gathered from the 
account, it might seem that what is explicitly taught us in 
chs. i-ii is the fact that God created all and that He vested on 
the Sabbath day. 

It will help us to arrive at a fuller understanding of the 
question if we now turn to the accounts of the Creation 
which have come to us from Chaldea. 

In the year 1848 and in subsequent years there were 
unearthed at Kuyunjik or Niniveh an immense number 
of clay tablets among which George Smith discovered 
fragments of early legends parallel to the Biblical narra- 
tives of the Creation and the Flood; these he published 
in 1876 under the title of The Chaldean Account of Genesis. 
Additional discoveries have been added to the collection, 
and in 1901 the British Museum authorities published all 
the texts in their possession dealing with the Creation.? 

In these narratives Chaos or Apsu is depicted as the 
origin of all things, though it is not stated whence Chaos 
itself arose. From it, however, came demons and gods, 
and, after a very long interval, the gods Eaand Anu. With 


1 It is usual to speak of these anthropomorphic expressions as a prool 
of a primitive age; yet what could be more anthropomorphic than the 
words of Ps. Ixxvii. 65-66: ‘‘ And the Lord was wakened as one out ot 
sleep, like a mighty man that hath been surfeited with wine”? 

2 The following excerpts are all taken from the translation given in Sir 
E. A. Wallis Budge’s edition of 7he Babylonian Legends of the Creation 
and the Fight between Bel and the Dragon, published by Order of the 
Trustees of the British Museum, 1921. Those who are interested in the 
progress of Assyriology may compare this translation with those furnished 
in G. Smith’s Chaldean Genests and in the Records of the Last, vol. ix, 
and the ew series, vol. i. It was but natural that in the excitement of 
the first discovery of such records more should have been read into them— 
or out of them—than was justified. G. Smith thought, for instance, that 
he had discovered references to the eating of the Tree of Knowledge, also 
to the Tower of Babel, as well as instructions to Adam and Eve ; but 
these fancies have proved illusory. 
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their advent order came into the universe, to the disgust of 
Apsu and Tiamat, who are represented as the original pair. 


Tablet I: 


. When the heavens above were as yet unnamed, 

. And the name of the earth beneath had not been recorded. 
. Apsu, the oldest of beings, their progenitor, 

. “Mummu” Tiamat, who bare each and all of them— 

. Their waters were merged into a single mass. 


bw ty & 


The creation of the great gods is then recounted; but 
Apsu grew weary of the brawls of the gods, and told 
Tiamat that he proposed to destroy them all : 


38. By day I find no peace, by night I have no rest. 
39. Verily I will make an end of their way, I will sweep them away ; 
40. There shall be a sound of lamentation ; lo, then we shall rest. 


For reasons which are not very clear Tiamat raised up a 
host to do battle; this host was led by Kingu: 


137. She gave him the Tablet of Destinies ; she fastened it on his 
breast. 


Tablet II describes the preparation for the battle against 
Marduk who, Tablet III, is raised up as the avenger of 
the gods against the devices of Tiamat. In the Fourth 
Tablet the battle is described. Marduk destroys Kingu: 


120. (Kingu) he crushed ; he esteemed him as little worth as (?) a 
dead god. 

121. Marduk took from him the Tablet of Destinies, which should 
never have been his ; 

122. He sealed it with a seal and fastened it on his breast. 

137. He split Tiamat open like a flat (?) fish (cut into) two pieces. 

138. The one half he raised up and shaded the heavens therewith. 


The Fifth Tablet is very fragmentary, but tells how 
Marduk fashioned the planets : 


1. He appointed the stations for the great gods. 

2. He set in heaven the stars of the Zodiac, which are their likenesses. 
3. He fixed the year ; he appointed the limits thereof. 

4. He set up for the twelve months three stars apiece. 


The Sixth Tablet is more important : 


2. He (Marduk) opened his mouth; he spoke to Ea that which he 
had planned in his heart ; he gave counsel (saying) : 

3. I will solidify blood. I will form bone. 

4. I will set up man. ‘ Man” shall be his name. 

5. I will create the man ‘“ Man.” 
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The gods decree that since Kingu had caused the strife: 


26. From his blood Ea fashioned mankind for the service of the 
gods, |. 

27. After Ea had fashioned man he . . . laid service upon him. 

28. For that work which pleased him not, man was chosen. 


This last thought is made clearer in the Seventh Tablet: 

27. He felt compassion for the gods who were in captivity. 

23. He riveted on the gods, his enemies, the yoke which had been 
resting on them. 

29. In mercy towards them he created mankind. 

30. The Merciful One in whose power it is to give life.1 

The parallels to the Biblical narrative are evident, though 
Gen. 1-11 contains no reference to the Fall of the Angels, 
nor is “* Chaos” personified as in this Babylonian account. 
And while the term “ creation ” is used in the translation, it 
is clear that it is not, strictly speaking, creation at all; man 
is not made ‘out of nothing.” Again, while these tablets 
contain practically 1,000 lines, yet only the few quoted 
above refer to the creation of man, and then only as an 
episode in the career of Marduk. Once more: man is 
represented as formed simply as servant to the gods. The 
reference to the formation of the “firmament” in the 
Fourth Tablet is interesting, but more so the curious 
parallel to the redemptive death of Christ on the Cross in 
the extract from the same tablet (cf. Ephes. 11. 13-18). 

Fragments of a very early account of the Creation have 
also been recovered from the library at Cutha. This 
account differs very much from the Chaldean one already 
given and referred by Sayce to the time of Assur-bani-pal, 
668-626 B.c. The proper names are in Accadian. But the 
remains are so injured as to be practically undecipherable 
save for one or two interesting details : 


I. 9. On a memorial stone he wrote not, he disclosed not .. . 
11. Warriors with the bodies of birds of the desert, men 
12. With the faces of ravens, 
13. These the great gods created.? 


1 Langdon, The Babylonian Epic of Creation, translates this : 

3. Blood will I construct, bone will I cause to be. 

4. Verily I will cause Litu (man) to stand forth; verily his name is man; 

5. I will create Litu, man. 

2 RP. xi. 107-1143 Sayce, Religéon of the Ancient Babylontans ; 
G. Smith, 7he Chaldean Genesis. 
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Yet another version of the story of the Creation comes 
from Sippara where it was found by Rassam in 1881-82, 
and translated in 1890 by Pinches, Hommel, and others. 
The original text is written in Sumerian or Accadian, and 
each line is divided so as to allow for a translation into 
Semitic Babylonian in between. The story deals rather 
with the foundation of the great cities of Nippur, Erech 
and Eridu, with their famous temples, than with the for- 
mation of the earth. Yet there are some remarkable 
parallels to the Biblical account. Thus line 11 of the 
obverse runs: “ When within the sea there was a stream,” 
reminding us of “ But a spring rose out of the earth, water- 
ing all the surface of the earth” (Gen. 11. 6). Note, too: 


17. Merodach bound together a foundation before the waters. 

18. He made dust and poured it out with the flood. 

19. The gods were to be caused to sit in a seat of joy of heart. 

20. He made mankind. 

21. Aruru had made the seed of mankind with him. 

22. He made the beasts of the field and the living creatures of the 
desert. 

23. He made the Tigris and Euphrates and set them in their place. 


Then follows a brief description of the making of the 
plants and animals, finally of the building of the great 
cities ; it closes with a blessing on Merodach. There is no 
contest between Merodach and Tiamat or Chaos, no crea- 
tion of the planets, nor of the fishes and birds. But Hommel 
suggests that Eridu really stands for the tree of life. 


N.S., vi, pp. 107-114, 1892. See, too, British Museum Guide to the 
Babylonian and Assyrian Antiquities, 1922, pp. 215-217; also The 
Babylonian Epic of Creation, restored from the recently recovered 
Tablets of Assur, S. Langdon, 1923; The Babylonian Legends of the 
Creation and the Fight between Marduk and Tiamat (Bel and the 
Dragon) as told by Assyrian Tablets from Nineveh, E. W. Budge and 
S. Smith, 1921. L. W. King, Exuma Elish, or The Seven Tablets of 
Creation, 1902. M. Jastrow, Hebrew and Babylonian Traditions, 1913, 
translated by F. Unwin, 1914. Dhorme, Choix des textes, pp. 83 ff. Also 
Traditions babyloniennes sur les origines, R.B., July-October, Igtg. 
Clay, A. T., The Origin of Biblical Traditions (in the Book of Genesis), 
1923. Jastrow and Clay, 47 Old Babylonian Version of the Gilgamesh 
Epic, Yale University, 1921. Formby, C. W., The Unveiling of the Fall, 
1923. Van Hoonacker, A., The Literary Origin of the Story of the Fall, 
Expositor, December, 1914 ; cb. November, 1918. P. Deimel,S.J., Eninia 
Elis, sive Epos Babylonicum de Creatione, 1912. Halévy, J., L’Histoire 
des origines daprés la Genése, 1895. Moore, B., The Garden of Eden, 
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1923. Ryle, H., Moses aud the Monuments, 1920. Zimmern, H., The 
Babylonian and the Hebrew Genesis, trans. by J. Hutchinson, 1got. 


Finally, in 1915 S. Langdon published A Sumerian Epic 
of Paradise, the Flood and the Fall of Man, being vol. x, no. 1, 
of The University of Pennsylvania, the Museum, Babylonian 
Section. This provoked a flood of controversy; many 
Assyriologists maintained that there was no trace of either 
Paradise or the flood or the fall in the actual inscription, 
but Langdon held to his views, though with some slight 
modifications.! 

The truth is, as Budge has stated, that “among the primitive 
Semitic peoples there were probably many versions of the story of the 
Creation ; and the narrative told by the Seven Tablets is, no doubt, one 
of them in a comparatively modern form. It is quite clear that the 
account of the Creation given in the Seven Tablets is derived from very 


ancient sources, and a considerable amount of literary evidence is now 
available for reconstructing the history of the legend.’ 


Langdon summarizes the history of these legends by 
saying that the epic originated in the south and was 
probably written under the First Babylonian Dynasty, 
c, 2225-1926 B.c.; all the copies, whether found in the south 
or the north, emanate from E-sagila or the temple of Mar- 
duk or Merodach in Babylon, though the Assyrian copyists 
in the north changed his name into that of Assur. 

The story of the Deluge finds its counterpart in the Epic 
of Gilgamesh, a very ancient story, fragments of which date 
as far back as 3000 B.c., though the form in which it has 
come down to us probably dates from about 1900 B.c.4 The 
legends arose in Erech where Gilgamesh lived. After 
many adventures, becoming convinced of the inevitableness 
of death, he sought a certain Uta-napishtim, an ancestor of 
his who was reputed to have achieved immortality. Uta- 


1 R.B., April, 1916, pp. 259, 331; April, 1917; July, 1919; April, 
1921 ; for Langdon’s own account of his ‘‘ find” of P.S.B.4., June and 
November, 1914; December, 1915. 

2 Budge, Zhe Seven Tablets of Creation, p. 30. 

3 The Babylonian Epic of Creation, 1923. 

4 R.B., April, 1921, p. 300; also April, 1895, January, 1898; Ze 
Babylonian Story of the Deluge and the Epic of Gilgamesh, by E. A. 
Wallis Budge, 1930, published by the authorities of the British Museum ; 
Campbell Thompson, R., The Epic of Gilgamesh, Clarendon Press, 1928. 
For a summary account see British Museum Guide to the Babylonian and 
Assyrian Rooms, 1922, pp. 220-221, 
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napishtim told him how the god Ea had revealed to him 
the design of the gods to destroy the city of Surippak by a 
flood, and urged him to 


‘“ Build a ship, 

Forsake wealth, seek after life, 

Carry grain of every kind into the ship. 

The ship which thou shalt build. 

The dimensions thereof shall be measured, 

The breadth and the length thereof shall be the same.” 


Gilgamesh obeyed, and he describes how he built the 
ship, covered it with bitumen, and furnished it with pro- 
visions : 


“TI made go up into the ship all my family and kinsfolk, 

The cattle of the field, the beasts of the field, all handicraftsmen, I 
made them go up into it. 

The god Shamash had appointed me a time, saying 

The Power of darkness will at eventide make a rain-flood to fall ; 

Then enter into the ship and shut the door.” 


The storm came as predicted : 


“For six days and nights 

The storm raged, and the cyclone overwhelmed the land. 

When the seventh day approached the cyclone and the raging flood 
ceased.” 


The ark stranded on the mountains of Nisir, and after 
waiting seven days 


“TI brought out a dove and let her go free. 

The dove flew away and then came back ; 

Because she had no place to alight on she came back. 

I brought out a swallow and let her go free ; 

The swallow flew away and then came back ; 

Because she had no place to alight on she came back. 

I brought out a raven and let her go free. 

The raven flew away, she saw the sinking waters. 

She ate, she pecked in the ground, she croaked, she came not back.” 


Uta-napishtim then leaves the ark and offers a sacrifice 
to the gods: 
“The gods smelled the savour, 


The gods smelled the sweet savour, 
The gods gathered together like flies over that sacrifice.” 


The god Bel is then blamed for the flood which was 
calculated unjustly to destroy the whole human race 
indiscriminately : 
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“He who is sinful, on him lay his sin, 

He who transgresseth, on him lay his transgression. 

But be merciful that (everything) be not destroyed ; be long-suffering 
that (man be not blotted out).” 


Various fragments containing portions of the same story 
and dating from about 2000 B.c. have been discovered, and 
it seems clear that originally the account of the Flood in the 
present Eleventh Tablet of the Gilgamesh Epic formed no 
part of it. 


“The fact is that the legend of the Deluge was then already so old 
in Mesopotamia that the scribes added to or abbreviated the text at 
will, and treated the incidents recorded in it according to local or 
popular taste, tradition and prejudice. There seems to be no evidence 
that the Sumerian version is older than the Semitic, or that the latter 
was translated direct from the former version. It is probable that both 
the Sumerians and the Semites, each in their own way, attempted to 
commemorate an appalling disaster of unparalleled magnitude, the 
knowledge of which, through tradition, was common to both peoples. 
It is, at all events, clear that the Sumerians régarded the Deluge as an 
historic event, which they were practically able to date, for some of 
their tablets contain lists of kings who reigned before the Deluge, 
though it must be confessed that the length assigned to their reigns are 
incredible.”? 


Boscawen, The First of Empires, Appendix D, pp. 337-348. Budge, 
E. W., The Babylonian Story of the Deluge and the Epic of Gilgamesh, 
with an Account of the Royal Libraries at Nineveh, 1920. Clay, A. T., 
An Old Babylonian Version of the Gilgamesh Epic, 1920: A Hebrew 
Deluge Story in Cuneiform, 1922. Dhorme, P., Choix des Textes, 1907. 
Handcock, P. S., Babylonian Flood Stories, 1921. Hilprecht, Deluge 
Tablets, Expositor, 1910-1911; but cf. R.B., October, 1910, p. 628. 
Hilion, M. G., Le Deluge dans la Bible et les Inscriptions Akkadiennes 
et Sumeriennes, 1925. Finn, A. H., The Creation, Fall, and Deluge, 
1922. Langdon, S., The Epic of Gilgamesh, 1917. Jensen, P., Gil- 
gamesh-Epos, 1924. For the Sumerian Epic of Paradise, the Flood and 
the Fall of Man, R.B., 1921, 308, 309. Poebel, A., in vol. v of the 
University of Penusylvania, Babylonian Sections ; also Langdon in 
vol.x. But according to M. Jastrow, R.B., 1917, p. 604, Poebel’s texts 
really deal neither with the Deluge nor the Fall; cf R.B., 1916, 
pp. 258 #f.; April, 1926, p. 318. 

For a brief summary of recent discoveries at Ur see H. Peake, The 
Truth about the Flood, 1930. 


1 E. A. Wallis Budge, Zhe Epic of Gilgamesh, p. 26. 
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IV. The Age of the Patriarchs. 


The longevity of the Patriarchs has proved a stumbling- 
block to many.! Yet Tertullian shrewdly suggests that it 
was a Providential means for securing the tradition of the 
primitive revelation made by God: “ Noe, the survivor of 
the Deluge, was the great-grandson of Enoch himself, and 
he, of coursé, had heard and remembered from domestic 
renown and hereditary tradition his own great-grandfather’s 
‘grace in the sight of God,’ as also concerning all his 
preaching ; for Enoch had given no other charge to Mathu- 
sala than that he should hand on the knowledge of them 
to his posterity.’ 

St. Augustine tells us that in his time some thought that 
the ‘‘ year” for the Hebrews in those Patriarchal days was 
the equivalent of but one-tenth of our year ; he also has a 
most minute investigation of the variations between the 
Hebrew, Greek, and what he terms “the Syriac ” details of 
the ages of the Patriarchs.* 


V. The Relation of the Biblical Narratives to the 
Babylonian Accounts. 


It will be admitted that the Assyro-Babylonian accounts 
are frankly, nay grossly, polytheistic, whereas the Biblical 
account is purely monotheistic. Again, the Assyrian 
account does not seem to involve a creative act; the light, 
for instance, is rather the result of a conflict between two 
powers, an evolution rather than a creation; we are 
reminded of the dualism of Persian Zoroastrianism. More 
over the Assyrian story personifies the chaos of the Bible— 
Tiamat is a deity, or at least a principle of evil. This is 
part of that metaphorical presentation of things indicated 
above ; but the Biblical account is absolutely free from it. 
Finally,as Professor Sayce has well remarked, “between Bel- 
Merodach and the Hebrew God there is an impassable gulf.’ 

1 Some have even suggested that the Patriarchs really stood for com- 
munities ; cf Pinches, 7e Old Testament in the Light of Babylonian ana 
Assyrian Discoveries, p. 143; #.B., January, 1911, October, 1920; 
Expository Times, October, 1910; January-February, 1922. 

2 De Veste Feminea, iii. Be Gur, XV. XM. I. 

4 [bid. XV. xiii. 3. 
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Genealogical Table of the Patriarchs. 


ADAM 


| 
I | | 
Cain Abel Seth 


Enos 
Cainan 
Malalee 
yaar 
agen 
Mathusala 


Lamech 


Noe 


| | 
Sem Ham Japheth 
| 


El4m Me ee. a ce 
Sale 
Heber 
Phaleg 


Reu 


Abram Nachor Aran 
mm. Melcha 


| | | | | 
m, Agar m.Cetura mt. Sara Huz Buz Camuel Bathuel Lot Jescha 


| | ; 
Ismael Madian, | l 
etc. Isaac 71. Rebecca Laban Moab Ammon 
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What, then, are the relations between these Assyrian and 
pre-Semitic accounts and the Biblical narrative? The 
Assyrians, Babylonians, and Hebrews were—all alike— 
Semites. Further, the parent of the Hebrew race, Abraham, 
had come out of Chaldea, and at the exile the Hebrews had 
returned thither. The advanced rationalistic school would 
therefore argue that since the Pentateuch is, according to 
their ideas, only to be referred in its present form to the 
period succeeding the exile, that is, to about 400 B.c., we 
must see in the Biblical account of the Creation nothing 
more than a myth derived from Babylonia during the 
captivity. Others, however, hold that the Hebrews derived 
their version of the story from Chaldea in the period 
preceding the departure of Thare from Ur of the Chaldees, 
and that they preserved the original story in its mono- 
theistic form, free from the accretions we now find in the 
Chaldean tablets. It is, however, a striking fact that the 
Bible presents to us Thare and Abraham as believers in 
the one true God before they left Chaldea, and it would 
seem as though from the days of Noe God had preserved 
for Himself a portion of the human race untainted by the 
prevailing idolatry. He had revealed Himself to Adam 
and again to Noe; all through this early period of the 
history the implied thought is that, in spite of the defection 
of the vast majority of mankind, there was always a chosen 
seed which did not stand in need of a new revelation of 
what had once been declared, though their ideas did at 
times call for drastic purification from the errors which had 
inevitably crept in through contact with the unbelievers in 
whose midst the early members of the chosen race lived. It 
would seem, then, more in accordance with facts to suppose 
that all along the course of history the true account of 
God’s dealings with man, and of His formation of the 
world and of the human race, had been preserved undiluted 
and was handed down from century to century. Indeed, 
a purification of the Chaldean account of the Creation or of 
the Flood would have involved an almost radical change of 
the accounts. 

“There is no foundation whatsoever,” says Budge, “for ihe asser- 


tion that has so often been made that the two accounts of the Creation 
which are given in the early chapters in Genesis are derived from the 
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Seven Tablets of Creation.... It is true that there are many points of 
resemblance between the narratives in cuneiform and Hebrew, and 
these often illustrate one another, but the fundamental conceptions of 
the Babylonian and Hebrew accounts are essentially different. In the 
former the earliest beings that existed were foul demons and devils, 
and the God of Creation only appears at a later period; but in the 
latter the conception of God is that of a being who existed in 
and from the beginning, almighty and alone, and the devils of chaos and 
evil are His servants.”! 


VI. Principles of Interpretation of these Early 
Narratives: The Teachings of St. Augustine and 
St. Thomas. 


What has been said will enable us to appraise at their 
true worth the various views which have been put forward 
from time to time with regard to the narrative of the 
Creation. 

(2) The Literal View.—According to this view, the “days” 
of the Creation were to be understood as literal days of 
twenty-fours hours, and the week thus formed was a type of 
the Sabbath. 

(b) The Concordistic System regarded the ‘“‘days”’ as periods 
of time. It was rightly maintained that geology and 
astronomy proved the existence of a gradual series of 
changes, that the various species of animals, for example, 
did not appear on the earth simultaneously, but at intervals 
which were widely separated from one another. Hence the 
“ Concordists”’ held that the writer of Genesis was only 
endeavouring to establish a harmony or “concord”’ be- 
tween the already existing week of days and the creative 
acts of God.? 

(c) The Idealistic View.—In answer to the previous view 
it was pointed out that geology did not really prove the 
existence of clear-cut divisions or periods ; that the animals 


1 The Seven Tablets of Creation, pp. 29-30. 

2 For the relations between the Biblical account o: the Creation and 
science, see Guyot, Creation, or Biblical Cosmogony in the Light of Modern 
Science, 1884. Holroyde, Sczence and Genesis, a Harmony of the Accounts 
of Creation, 1926. Also Genesis ¢-4¢ and Science, R.B., April, 1894 ; on 
the Hexzmeron, 2.4., 1896, pp. 381 ff; on the Mosaic cosmogony, 
R.B., 1890, pp. 406 #% ; 1894, 182 7; the earliest cosmogonies, B7b/i0- 
theca Sacra, January, 1910. 
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most characteristic of one period were at least to be traced 
in the foregoing, and soon. Also that the earth could not 
have been created before the sun since its motion and its 
very place in the universe depend upon the sun. Hence 
the idealist view, which appears in various forms: some 
would see in these early chapters only an allegorical presenta- 
tion of the facts; they would disregard the historical aspect 
of the account, and see in it only religious teaching and 
popular statements of which the main points are that God 
created all and that He sanctified the Sabbath day. Others 
maintained that this first chapter was nothing more than a 
ritual hymn telling of the consecration of each day to God; 
it was suggested that this hymn was a set-off to the Egyptian 
ritual hymns which embody the same ideas. Another view, 
which probably gave rise to the term ‘‘idealistic,’’ was that 
God showed Moses in a series of visions the various ‘ acts” 
of creation. 

The Method of Interpreting these Early Chapters.—Of late 
it has been maintained that the simplest solution is to see in 
these early chapters the /ustory of the origins of the world 
and of mankind told in metaphorical form, This view does 
not weaken the historical character of the narrative, it 
assumes it; but it endeavours to find a way of escape from 
the difficulties which beset all attempts to treat the accounts 
as strict history in the formal sense of the word. This is 
no new idea, it is as old as St. Augustine; in his early work, 
De Genesi contra Manicheos,? he has some very wise words 
against the folly of trying to take all the statements in 
Genesis literally, while he proposes views regarding the 
formation of Eve which one could imagine people nowadays 
pronouncing heretical!® And though St. Augustine care- 
fully revised these earlier writings of his and corrected 
many things in this very book, yet he did not correct his 
views on the character of the account of the Creation; he 
says, indeed, that they are the product of his youthful pen, 
but he seems to have felt it unnecessary to modify them.* 


1 Dr. Clifford, Bishop of Clifton, Dubin Review, April, 1881, and 
January-April, 1883. 

Zot. ait Sea escits 

4 De Genesi contra Manichazos dates from A.D. 389, Retract. i. 10; De 
Genest ad litteram, Ofus tmperfectum, was written A.D. 393, Retract. 
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It will be worth while to set forth the teachings of St. 
Augustine and his disciple St. Thomas in considerable 
detail. 

(a) Augustine's “ Geneval Principles.”—The Saint feels it 
necessary to warn people that-— 


“In obscure things such as these, things so far removed from our 
eyes, if we find certain Divine things written about them which 
afferd ground for a diversity of opinions—saving always our faith 
wherein we are baptized—we must not rashly and categorically maintain 
any of them, lest we come to grief when more careful investigation 
shows the hollowness of our view. For to do so is not to fight for the 
truth of the Kivine Scriptures, but for the truth of our own opinion ; it 
is to want Scripture to mean what we think, whereas we ought to want 
our ideas to be those of Scripture.”! 


A little further on he says: 


“It is disgraceful, and indeed a danger which we must at all costs 
avoid, that an unbeliever should hear a Christian discussing such ques- 
tions (scientific questions) and apparently basing his ideas on Christian 
literature, yet talking such nonsense that the unbeliever who knows 
that he is wholly wrong can hardly forbear laughing. And the harm 
lies not so much in the fact that the individual in question is 
derided for his folly, but that outsiders naturally conclude that our 
sacred writers held such views.’ 


And again : 


“Weak brethren, too, fall into a still more dangerous mistake ; for 
when they hear impious-minded inen discoursing with superabundant 
subtlety about the number of the heavenly bodies or about the elements 
which constitute this materiai world, they collapse. They sadly remark 
that these men are much beyond them and are great authorities, and 
consequently they look with contempt upon those Sacred Books which 
teach us our saving duty towards God ; they feel they can hardly bear 
to touch books which, as a matter of fact, they ought to drink in with 
avidity.’ 


Once more: 


“To men who pretend to calumniate the books of our salvation we 
have to reply that whatsoever they can, from solid data, demonstrate 


i. 18; the treatise on Gesests which appears in Covtfessions xii-xiii was 
written about A.D. 400; while the famous twelve books De Genesi ad 
litteram were the fruit of fifteen years’ labour, A.D. 400-415; in the year 
412 he writes that he has long kept it back, £f. cxhii; seven years 
later, 419, he quotes bk. xu, but says he is still polishing the work ; in 
Ep. clxii. 2 he mentions that it is not yet out; cp. Retract. ii, 24. 

1 De Genesi ad litt., 1. 37. 2 Loid. 39. 

3 Jbid. 40. 
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about the nature of things, we can show to be in no sense contrary to 
our Scriptures. And whatsoever they allege from their tomes in oppo- 
sition to our Scriptures, that is to the Catholic faith, it is for us to show 
“ae wo skill we may, or at least unhesitatingly to believe, that it is 
alse.” 


(6) On the “ Creation.” —For St. Augustine creation was 
one indivisible act described in chap. i; after that it is 
not creation that is described but God’s governance of 
the world He has created. Hence he speaks of— 


“This distinction in the works of God which thus belong partly to 
those invisible days in which He created all things simultaneously, partly 
to those days set over against them, and in which He works day by day 
whatsoever is evolved in time from those former (creative) works, out 
of as it were primordial wrappings.... If now you ask me how 
(man was inade), since he was made on the sixth day and woman out- 
side those six days, I answer, afterwards visibly, precisely as the 
nature of the human framework is now familiar to us; not, however, 
from parents who begot, but—Adam from the slime, Eve from his rib. 
And it you now ask me how, I answer, invisibly, potentially, causally, 
just as future things not yet made come to be.”? 

“In that primal fashioning of the world, when God created all things 
simultaneously, man was made who was to be, the ratio of man to be 
created, not the action of man created. But these things are in one 
fashion in the Word of God, where they are not made but are eternal ; 
in another fashion in the elements of the world, wherein all things 
made simultaneously are future ; in yet another fashion in things which 
according to their simultaneously created causes are not yet simul- 
taneously existing but are created each of them in their own due time, 
among which things was Adam, already formed from the slime and 
animated by the breath of God, like the grass that has sprung up ; in 
still another fashion in seeds wherein primordial causes are, as it were, 
repeated, produced from things which already existed according to the 
causes which God had first established, as grass from the earth and 
seed from the grass. In all these things those already made received 
the measure and the actions of their due time; they broke out into 
manifest forms and natures from hidden and invisible ratios lying 
hidden causally in creation.’ 


1 Tbid. 41. 

2 De Gen. ad litt., VI. vi. 93 cp. IV. xii. 22-23; xxiii. 52. Note, too, 
how St. Augustine complains that even while these volumes were appearing 
his teaching on the simultaneous creation of all things was misunderstood, 
tb. VI. x-xi. 

3 /bid. VI. x. 17. St. Augustine insists that his ideas are only tenta- 
tively put forth, and he hopes that those who can improve on them will 
do so, De Gen. ad litt., IV. xxviii. That the term ‘‘day” cannot connote 
our day of twenty-four hours is for him self-evident ; of Opus tinperfectum 
tu Gex., xxvil, De Gen. ad litt., I. xviiti-xxvili, IV. xxvi-xxvii, and for a 
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(c) Evolution—That St. Augustine held that a certain 
kind of “evolution” took place is evident even from the 
foregoing passages. But more explicitly still: 


“Into the things made God inserted the causes of things that were to 
be made, and by His almighty power He made things future ; man, 
too, to be formed in his due season, He fashioned as it were in the 
seeds or roots of time when He fashioned that whence the ages should 
spring, the ages made by Him who is before the ages.” 


Again: 


‘When we say that God ‘perfected’ His work, we mean that He 
created all things so perfectly that as time went on nothing yet 
remained to be created which was not already here created by Him in 
the order of causality. And when we say that God ‘ began’ we mean 
that here He prearranged in its causes what He should after full 
in effects.” * 


Once more: 


‘‘Man was fashioned in accordance with what those primitive causes 
contained so that the first man should thence be made ; for he was not 
to be born of parents, since none preceded him, but was to be formed 
of the slime in accordance with that causal ratio in which it was 
primarily made. Had man been made otherwise, then God would not 
have made him among the works of those six days. When man is said 
to have been made in them we mean that God had made man’s very 
cause whence in due season man was to come, and in accordance with 
which man was to be made by Him who had both simultaneously con- 
summated what He had begun by reason of the perfection of its causal 
reasons, and had begun what was to be consummated as time kept its 
due order.” 

* Those things are in a sense consummated and in a sense begun all 
of which God simultaneously created at first when He made the world, 
but which, as the centuries roll by, are to be evolved. They are said to 
be ‘consummated’ in that they have nothing in their own proper 


complete summary of his views, 2d. IV. lvi; note, too, for the way in 
which he conceives of Genesis having been written, De Gen. ad Jitt., 
V. vi, at the end, and cf Opus tmperfecteem, ii, and especially xxvii and 
xxxi at the end. 

1 De Gen. ad litt., VI. vili. 13; cp. 2b. IV. li-lii, and Opes tmperfectum, 
xxxv and li, 

2 De Gen. ad litt., VI. xi. 19; cp. I. xiv at thevemme 

3 De Gen. ad litt., VI. xv. 263 see 7b. V. iv. 9, VI. xi. 18, Where 
Augustine uses the actual word ‘‘ evolve”; and V. xx, where he even goes 
so far as to suggest a kind of primordial ‘‘ humor.” For more ‘‘ modern ” 
views see P.#./., July, 1909, p. 173; and Aibbert Journal, January, 
1908 ; April, 1909. 
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natures—whereby they act in their own due time—which was not 
causally planted in them ; they are said to be ‘begun,’ since some of 
them were the seeds, so to speak, of things future in the course of ages 
and in fitting place to be brought out into open light.”? 


Yet though holding evolution in this sense, nothing is 
further from St. Augustine’s thought than that things should 
evolve indiscriminately, or that from some one primordial 
form all created things should proceed. 


“The course of nature to which we are so accustomed has certain 
natural laws of its own, and in accordance with them even the breath 
of life, which is a created thing, has its own desires which are in some 
sort determined and which not even a wicked will can exceed. The 
very elements of this corporeal world have their definite powers and 
qualities, what precisely each can do or not do, what can or cannot 
come from each. From these, as from the primordial sources of things, 
all things that are begotten take their rise and origin, each in their 
own time, and so come to the end and disappearance each of their own 
kind. Whence it is that from a grain of corn can never come a bean, 
nor corn from a bean, nor man from a sheep, nor a sheep from a man. 
Yet over and above this natural movement and course of things the 
Creator’s power retains within itself the ability to do with all these 
things something other than what we may term their seminal ratios 
have the power to do; not, however, what He did not place in them so 
that from them it might by His power be made.’ In full accord with 
this he roundly declares that ‘‘in no conceivable way will a pig ever 
become more like a man than it is like a pig.’ 


(4) The Formation of Eve.—Wence the importance of the 
principles laid down by St, Augustine when discussing the 
question of the formation of Eve ; 


“ The whole passage must be examined first from the historical stand- 
point, then from the prophetical. In history facts are narrated, in 
prophecy the future is foretold. Of course if anyone wants to take all 
that is here said literally, understanding it, that is,in no other sense 
than the letter sounds, and in so doing is able to avoid blasphemies and 
explain all in harmony with the Catholic faith, we shall not begrudge 
him, rather shall we hail him as the greatest of interpreters and deserv- 


-1 Ne Gen. ad litt., VI. iv. 18. Fer the Saint’s ideas on ‘‘rationes 
seminales et causales,” 26. V. ix, xl, xili, xiv, xlvi; VI. vii, vili, x-xill, 
XVll-xix, xxv-xxix; VII. vii at the end; c/., too, for the same doctrine, 
Origen, 7ow. xill. 41 27 Joann., P.G. xiv. 474. Note, too, St. Augustine’s 
oft-repeated statements about the character of the narrative in these early 
chapters, 2. II. xxxi, V. xxii. It must not be forgotten that these were 
no idle speculations on his part, but the fruit of years of pondering on the 
problem ; idle speculations he deprecates, ¢.g. 2b. II. xx, xxiii. 

2 De Genesi ad litt., UX. xvii (32). Savill. XUES). 
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ing of all praise. But if in endeavouring to understand what is here 
wr ritten i ina devout sense and ina sense worthy of God we are driven to 
see in what is here written things set forth figuratively and in enigmas, 
we have the authority of the Apostles for this, for they so explain many 
enigmas in the Old Testament. So let us hold to the path we have 
indicated and let us explain all these figurative things—whether touch- 
ing the history or the prophecy—in accordance with the Catholic faith, 
without, however, prejudicing some better and more diligent handling 
of the question such as we ourselves, whom may God enlighten, may 
attempt.’’! 


And again: 


‘* By that sleep (cast on Adain), when the woman was made for him, 
I think is meant some secret vision . . . that knowledge was, then, as 
it were the fashioning of the woman from the man’s rib. Literal 
speech and that figurative speech of which we are here treating are*oi 
course different. Consequently, although according to the history a 
visible woinan was first made from the man’s body by the Lord God, 
yet it was only so done as to intimate some secret thing. For clay was 
not lacking for her making ; and God could, had He so wished. have 
taken a rib from the man in painless fashion while he was awake.’ 


(¢) Similarly when dealing with the “Temptation by the 
Serpent.’—For Augustine the serpent was simply a serpent, 
and the Evil One made use of him precisely as the Angel 
made use of Balaam’s ass, though neither the ass nor the 
serpent understood the meaning of the words which came 
from their mouths. It must be confessed that the com- 
mentary here is disappointing, for Augustine never discusses 
such patent difficulties as Eve’s conversation with the 
serpent, and the total absence of surprise on her part at the 
reptile’s power of speech and argument. Neither does he 
touch the difficulty about the creeping “serpent” being 
condemned to crawl on his belly “henceforward.”* But 
Augustine has, apropos of this scene, some words that should 
be noted: 


“The ‘serpent’ signifies the devil, who was certainly not simple ; 
when he is said to be wiser than all beasts his guilefulness is figura- 


1 De Genesi contra Manichwos, i. ii. 3. 

2 De Genesi contra Manicheos, Il. xii (16); Origen, Contra Celsum, 
iv. 38, regarded the story as wholly allegorical. 

3 De Genesi ad litt., XI. xxvii (34-37). 

4 What is one to say to the statement that ‘‘the serpent, once erect, is 
doomed henceforth to crawl,” or that he ‘‘ does not appear to be a god or 
demon. . . certainly not the Satan or Devil of later theology ”? (Jordan, 
Ancient Hebrew Stories, pp. 92-94). 
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tively suggested . . . and even if the place where this took place is 
that which is termed ‘ paradise,’ where Adam and Eve were dwelling 
corporeally, are we therefore to suppose that the devil entered there 
corporeally? Not at all, but spiritually. Did he appear to them 
visibly? Did he come to them as to some corporeal place to work 
there? Not at all, but in wondrous fashion he suggested to them by 
thoughts whatsoever he could.”! 


Yet he is not afraid to say: 


“It is said then to the serpent: ‘On thy breast and thy belly shalt 
thou crawl.’ And this we notice in snakes ; the expression is figurative, 
in that visible animal, of our invisible enemy.’? 


After quoting the passage containing the curse on the 
serpent, “* And the Lord God said to the serpent: Because 
thou hast done this thing, thou art cursed among all cattle 
and beasts of the field; upon thy breast shalt thou go, earth 
shalt thou eat all the days of thy life. I will put enmities 
between thee and the woman .. .,” Augustine says: 

“The whole of this sentence (on the serpent) is figurative (he does 
not mean that it is a figure of speech, but that it pre-figures something 
else), and the trustworthiness of the writer and the truth of the narra- 
tive only demand that we should not question but that sentence was 
pronounced ; for the words, ‘And the Lord God said to the serpent,’ 
alone are the words of the writer, and these must be taken strictly (fer 
proprictatem). It is then true that pronouncement was inade on the 
serpent. But the remaining words are God’s words, and it is perfectly 
free to uke reader to understand them strictly (propric) or in a figurative 
Sense. 

(f) Augustine's  Terminology.’’—Now a great deal of con- 
fusion of thought is engendered when reading St. Augustine 
unless we bear in mind that he uses the term “allegory ’”’ 
in a far more restricted sense than is usual. For him 
allegory is identical with the spiritual or figurative sense. 
“We have allegory,’ he says, “when things are said 
figuratively ’’;* if we explain the “evening” of Gen. i. 
as sin “hzec allegoriz prophetice disputatio est, quam 
non isto sermone suscipimus.”® The consequences are 
far-reaching, for according to Augustine’s conception things 


1 De Genesi contra Manicheos, VU. xiv. 20. 
2 De Genesi contra Manichwos, UW. xvi (26). Unfortunately De Genes 
ad lttt., Opus imperfectuim, only deals with chap. i. 
De Genesi ad litt., XI. xxxvi (49). 
De Genest, Opus imperfectum, ii; De Genesi ad litt., I. i. 
Lbid. 34. 


Wa Go 


or 
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that are purely figurative have no concrete existence; if, he 
asks, you regard the first man as “ figurative,’ then who 
begot Cain and Abel?! Hence for St. Augustine there are 
only two categories: the literal or historical sense and the 
allegorical, spiritual or figurative ; the former is objective 
and concrete, the latter subjective and mental. 

But “allegory” is one thing, a “figure of speech” 
another. For the primal concept of an allegory is that we 
speak of one thing and mean another. Thus Ezechiel, 
xx, speaks of the lioness and her cubs, but he means 
the princes of Israel; the lioness and her cubs, as such, 
only existed in his mind. It is the same with Christ’s 
parables,? Dives and Lazarus are creations of the imagina- 
tion, though they are types of existing people. But this 
does not make the parables, whether those of Ezechiel or 
those of Christ, untrue ; the actors in them may never have 
lived, but the people or things portrayed in them are realities 
depicted in terms which we can readily understand.® 

(g) Yet we ave bound to interpret the Bible “ literally.” 
The principle emphatically laid down by the Doctors of 
the Church is that we are bound to understand the Bible 
in strictly literal fashion unless by so doing we are led into 
error or absurdity. We have examples of the latter when 
the Blessed Virgin says, ‘‘ Thy father and I have sought 
thee sorrowing,’’ or when our Lord Himself says, ‘ Your 
heavenly Father who maketh His sun to rise.’ In the 
former a doctrinal, in the latter a scientific, absurdity would 
result from the strictly literal interpretation of the text. 

To avoid confusion we must define our terms. The 
‘‘ spiritual’? sense is that which the persons or things signify 
according to the mind of God, the principal Author of 


1 dbid. VIII. q25gecial- 34;ellew 

2 The parables are true, insists St. Augustine, though they are fiction 
(Contra Mendacium, 24 and 28). 

3 For the different kinds of allegory cf St. Augustine, De Vera 
Religione, 99; and for their ‘‘ figurative” character, De Gen. ad litz., 
I. 1. 1-2; De 7rinitate, XV. ix. 15-163 see, too, St. Thomas’s treatment 
of Behemoth in Job (Zec?. 11 on Job x1). 

4 See -lzds, 1 (1926), pp. 77-103, which should be studied carefully in 
view of the confusion prevalent on this point. Note, too, how emphatic 
St. Augustine is on the ‘‘historical” character of Gen. i-i1, De Gen. ad 
ditt, NES i and iv: 
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Scripture; the classical example is that ulterior significance 
which St. Paul attributes to Sinai and Jerusalem ;! “ which 
things,” he says, “are said by an allegory,” hence the pre- 
vailing use of the term “allegory” for this ‘spiritual ” 
or mystical sense of the Bible. This sense of the Bible 
presupposes the existence of the persons or things, for they 
could not “signify” unless they were “signs” to which 
appeal could be made. 

The “literal” sense is that which the letter of the text 
primarily conveys, and this may be either the strict sense of 
the letter, ¢.g. “Elcana had two wives,’? a plain state- 
ment of historical fact; or a figure of speech may be used, 
e.g. “the lion of Judah hath conquered,” ® which—if extended 
into a story—becomes an allegory, as in Ezechiel’s picture 
of the lions‘ or in Christ’s portrait of Himself as the Good 
Shepherd ;° the same feature appears in fables ° and parables.’ 

Nor because the actors in such cases are fictitious does it 
follow that such parables are not to be taken literally. They 
are literally true, though in the less formal sense. It is here 
that the English language is so deceptive and misleading. 
We are apt to regard as the “literal” sense only what the 
actual letter of the words means in its plain, direct significa- 
tion ; when a figure of speech is used we say that it is not 
literally true; we concede that the statement that a man 
smiles is literally true, but not when the meadow smiles.® 

These figures of speech are the direct meaning of the letter 
of the text, which is not here significative of something 
future, as in the “spiritual” sense; but declares a fact in 
veiled or metaphorical form. , 


1 Gal. iv. 2 1 Sam. i. 3 Apoc. v. 5. 
4 Ezech. xx. 5 John x. 
6 Jud. iv; Contra Mendacium, 26. 7 Lbid. 


8 * By the literal sense something can be signified in two ways—either, 
that is, according to strict language, as when I say, ‘ A man smiles,’ or by 
a similitude or metaphor, as when I say, ‘The meadow smiles.’ Both 
methods are employed in the Bible, the former when we say, ‘Jesus 
ascended,’ the latter when we say, ‘Ile sitteth at the right hand of the 
Father.’ The parabolical or metaphorical meaning, then, is comprised 
under the literal sense,” St. Thomas, Comment. on Gal. iv. 24. 

This important point was first stated clearly by St. Thomas. St. Augus- 
tine seems at times on the verge of it, but he never succeeded in formulating 
Sem? 2 Ger. ad fitt., VIII. iv. 5; Sevm. 1xxxix. 47. 
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But this is not at all what the Fathers and Doctors of the 
Church mean when they talk of the “ literal’ as opposed to 
the “spiritual” sense of Scripture. For them the literal 
sense is either what the words mean in their bare, strict 
significance, or as accepted figures of speech; whereas by 
the “spiritual” sense they mean what the things, or per- 
sons, or their acts typify. This latter is known only to 
God, though in Holy Scripture He often affords us hints as 
to their ultimate significance—e.g., Joseph who “saved” 
Israel in Egypt typifies Christ who saved mankind from 
the results of sin; or the redemption from the Babylonian 
captivity typified the Redemption to be worked out by 
Christ. 

The results of this doctrine are far-reaching. For since 
the actual figures or actors in an allegory are really only 
creations of the mind and non-existent in reality, it will 
follow that if we elect to say that Gen. i-xi is an allegory, 
then our first parents, their fall, the Garden of Eden, the 
serpent, the Tower of Babel, etc., may never have really 
existed, but may be purely mental creations expressive of 
certain truths, but never having actual existence. In this 
view lay the error of Origen whom St. Jerome condemns 
for his excessive allegorization (delivat allegorizan). When, 
however, we regard certain expressions in these narratives 
as figures of speech or metaphors we are in no sense desert- 
ing the literal meaning, we are merely saying that it is its 
figurative expression, 

This is precisely St. Augustine’s position in De Genest ad 
littevam. 


“The narrative here is not concerned with things that are figurative, 
as in the Canticle of Cauticles, but precisely with actual happenings, as 
in the Books of Kings and others similar. . . . Yet some, on the ground 
that the things here narrated are such as are outside the experience of 


1 See Ards, I. (1926), pp. 92-103. For further indications of St. 
* Augustine’s mind on the various ‘‘senses” of Scripture, and on the part 
played by what he terms “‘ fiction,” see De Gen. ad Uitt., VIII. viii; Opus 
imperfectum tn Genesim, ii; Enarr. (Sermo) i. 13 in Ps. citi, ‘qui putat 
me de theatro dixisse ‘allegoriam,’ putet et Dominum de amphitheatro 
dixisse parabolam”; De Sermone in monte, i. 74; Quastionum Evange- 
liorum, \i, in Luc. xxiv; and cf. St. Thomas, Pro/. to Commentaries on 
Lamentations and on the Canticle of Canticles. 
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us who look at the wonted course of nature, would have us understand 
these narratives as speaking not strictly, but only figuratively, and would 
have the historv—that is, the narration of things that really took place 
—begin only with the expulsion of Adam and Eve from Paradise.” 


This view Augustine combats. ‘ Though, of course,” he 
says, ‘if the things here set forth in corporeal fashion cannot 
be so taken corporeally without prejudice to the truth (salva 
fide veritatis), it only remains for us to understand them ina 
figurative sense rather than put the blame for an absurdity 
on the Bible.” 

But, to repeat, when he says here ‘‘in a figurative sense ” 
(figurative) he does not for a moment mean merely ‘‘as a 
figure of speech”’ or ‘‘in metaphorical fashion’’; he means 
as mere symbols, as algebraic formulz which have no real 
existence outside the mind. He then goes to say how in his 
De Genest contva Manicheos he had essayed an allegorical 
exposition ; but: 


“T have realized that even I can show that these things were written, 
not as allegories, but as literal truths (secundum proprinm locutionem)' 
. . . and since nothing prohibits us from taking these things in their 
literal sense (fpropric), why should we not simply follow the authority of 
the Bible in its account of things, understanding them, that is, as real 
happenings, and then afterwards trying to discover what further mean- 
ing they may have.’”? | 


- The Teaching of St. Thomas. 


When discussing the story of creation, St. Thomas begins 
by summarizing St. Augustine’s principles as follows : 


“On this point there is a twofold question: The first regards the 
actual truth of the events narrated; the second regards the literal 
meaning of the words in which Moses, who was divinely inspired, sets 
out for us the beginnings of the world. As regards the first, two things 
have to be avoided: (a) We must make no false assertions, least of all 
assertions which run contrary to the truths of faith ; (b) we must not 
maintain that what we feel to be true about it is therefore a truth of 
faith, for it only serves to bring the faith into derision amongst 
unbelievers when some simple-minded member of the faithful main- 
tains as part of the faith something which can be shown on the most 
solid grounds to be false. On the second point, too, there are two 
things to be avoided: (a) We must not say that the words in which the 

1 De Genes? ad litt., VII ii (5)53 cp. ebéd. I. xvii. 34. 
2 Jbid. vii. 13. 
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Bible teaches us of the creation of things are to be understood in some 
sense which is patently false ; for there can be no falsehood in the 
Divine Scriptures delivered to us by the Holy Spirit, any more than 
there can be in the faith taught us by those Scriptures ; (b) nor, again, 
must we try to limit the meaning of the Bible to one single interpreta- 
tion, so as wholly to exclude other interpretations which are true in 
themselves, and which can, due regard had to the actual letter of ‘the 
texts, be discovered in Scripture.” 


St. Thomas then proceeds to show the very different lines 

on which the great Greek Fathers, such as St. Basil and 
St. Gregory Nazianzen, and the Latin Fathers, notably 
St. Augustine, proceeded in their investigations of the 
Biblical story of the Creation. This is well illustrated in their 
respective attitudes towards that ‘‘ chaos ”—-“ the earth was 
void and empty ”—which preceded the creation of existing 
things. 
‘These expositors,” says St. Thomas, “ held divergent views touch- 
ing the opening chapters of Genesis, and none of them is opposed to 
the truth of faith,’ and he goes on to explain that by “chaos” “some of 
them understood something whence all the rest of creation proceeded, 
and which itself preceded them, not, however, as an actually existing 
thing, since it was ‘formless ’ and thus had no definite nature in which 
it could exist, but much as the end I intend precedes the means I take 
to secure it, yet only actually exists when those means have been put 
into effect ; and this was the opinion of St. Augustine.” 


But the Greek interpreters understood ‘‘chaos”’ not as 


something wholly “formless,” but as something 


“that had not yet attained the full complement and beauty of its 
nature. This seems in accordance with the procedure adopted by a 
wise artificer who, bringing things to actual being out of nothing, did 
not straightway bring them from nothing to the perfection of their 
nature, but first made them in a less perfect state, and after brought 
them to perfection. In this way it would be made clear that their very 
being proceeded from God, as against those who maintain that matter 
is something uncreated, while at the same time God would be shown 
to be their Author, as against those who held that the formation of 
inferior things was due to causes other than God. In this way did St. 
Basil, St. Gregory, and their followers understand things.” Neither 
view, he adds, “is in contradiction with the teachings of faith, and the 
letter of the text of Scripture will bear either interpretation.” 


Thisleads to adiscussion of the question whetherin the work 
of creation there was any real succession of events, and con- 
sequently to the enigma of the “six days” of Genesis. St. 
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Augustine rightly held that creation, being an actof God, “ with 
whom there is no change nor shadow of alteration,’! was an 
instantaneous act—‘“ He that liveth for ever created all 
things together ’’;? the seven days, then, he regarded as one 
act of knowledge on the part of the Angels envisaging the 
Creation, which act is described as “six days,’’ since they 
witnessed distinct things. The Greek Fathers, however, 
understood the “ days”’ as signifying “the order in time and 
the successive production of things.” For them “ chaos” 
meant ‘‘ the lack of the due distinction and perfected beauty 
of things”; and, as St. Thomas proceeds to point out, the 
heavens lacked the beauty of light, the earth the beauty of 
its plants, though the distinction between earth and sky, - 
between land and water, darkness and light, was already 
established. 

The differences between the two systems are profound 
and far-reaching. For whereas Augustine held that the 
earth and water which preceded the actual creation were 
wholly formless, and hence not actually existing, the Greeks 
regarded them as actually existing in their own precise 
natures, while in the subsequent acts of creation they 
saw the various differences wrought in already existing 
things by virtue of accidental powers conferred upon them. 
Augustine, on the other hand, regarded things as not actually 
but only potentially produced, St. Thomas concludes by 
saying : 

‘“‘ Augustine’s interpretation is the more subtle of the two, and saves 
the Scriptural account from the contempt of unbelievers ; but that of 


the Greeks is simpler and more in accordance with the apparent mean- 
ing of the text.’’3 


The principles advocated above by St. Augustine and 
endorsed by St. Thomas are important for their bearing on 
the problem of evolution. For whereas the production of 
the elements 
‘‘does not presuppose material from which they come nor in which 
they subsist, yet other things, such as animals, plants and men, are 


said to be ‘ produced’ in their seminal causes only ; for all these were 
afterwards produced in their own peculiar natures by that operation of 


ey yas. i. 17. 2 Ecclus. xviii. 1. 
3 De Potentia, IV. ii; cp. 26. III. xviii, and Summa Theol., I. \xvi. 1. 
il, 3 
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God whereby—after the work of those seven days—He administers the 
nature already formed by Him, ‘My Father worketh until now.! Nor 
does Augustine mean that there is any order of time in the production 
and distinction of things, but only of nature. For all the works of the 
six days were done simultaneously in one instant of time, either 
actually or potentially, according to their causal reasons, that is to say 
that they could, from already existing material, come into being either 
by the power of the word of God or by active powers stamped upon 
creatures at their creation. Hence, with regard to the soul of the first 
man, which Augustine suggested but did not assert was actually created 
simultaneously with the Angels, he does not say that it was made 
before the sixth day, though he assigns to the sixth day the actual for- 
mation of his soul as well as his body according to causal reasons, that 
is in the sense that God impressed a passive power on the earth that 
there might be formed from it man’s body by the active power of the 
Creator. Thus man’s soul actually, and his body with a passive 
potentiality corresponding to the active power of God, were created 
simultaneously.”? 


The same is held by St. Augustine for the plants; he 
interprets the words, “ Let the earth bring forth the green 
herb,” as meaning that 


“there was then conferred upon the earth a germinative power for 
producing the plants by propagation ... they were produced not 
actually but in their causal reasons only. . .. For in those first days 
God established created things causally or in their origin, or actually 
by the work from which He afterwards rested, though thence onward 
He ‘worketh even until now’ in administering by the work of propa- 
gation the things He has made.” 


That St. Thomas endorses this teaching follows from his 
treatment of the arguments against it : 


“ As for the arguments urged against this, if anyone cares to hold the 
opinions of St. Gregory and others who hold that in those ‘ days ’ there 
was real succession in time, and that the production of things took 
place successively. .. .'’4 


It seems <ceniiene then, to regard these narratives 
as framed for “ the childhood ”’ of the world, at any rate for 
the childhood of the newly emancipated Hebrew people. 
The peculiar power of these stories lies in the fact that they 


> aime. 07: 

2 De Potentia, 1V. ii. ad 22m. St. Thomas is not quoting St. Augus- 
tine so much as presenting his thought in his own words; but of De 
Genesi ad litt., V. v. 12-14. 

ape Potentia, 26. ad 28m; cf. De Genest ad litt., 1. v 11. 

4 De Potentia, IV. i. 
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remain suited to children who, only when they grow up 
become capable of “strong meat” and can assimilate ex- 
planations such as those suggested above. 

Nor are these ideas new. As St. Augustine and St. 
Thomas have shown us, they are the traditional teachings 
of the Doctors of the Church, though, owing to the exi- 
gencies of a defence of the Bible against attacks of a very 
different nature from those that the men of old had to meet, 
they have been allowed to fall into oblivion. No one had 
more exalted ideas of the inerrancy of the Bible than St. 
Augustine and his disciple, St. Thomas. For both its 
authority is paramount. Thus when combating erroneous 
views on the Incarnation St. Thomas says: 


“If we derogate in the slightest degree from the authority of Holy 
Scripture, nothing in our faith will remain stable, for it depends on 
Scripture.”! And again: ‘‘ From the very fashion of speech which the 
Bible uses we can gather whether something is to be understood as 
actually having taken place or as a prophetic vision. . . whence it is 
clear that things which are simply reported as taking place are equally 
simply to be understood as having so taken place.’’? Similarly St. 
Augustine, when discussing the precise nature of the “ firmament” in 
Genesis : “ Howsoever and whatsoever those waters there may be, that 
they are there we cannot in the least doubt; for the authority of (this) 
Scripture transcends the capacity of all human understanding.” Or 
again: “No Christian dissents from Holy Scripture, no peaceful- 
minded man holds ideas opposed to the Church’s teaching.” 4 


We are now in a position to appreciate at its true worth 
the account given in Genesis of the Creation. Clearly it no 
longer stands alone; it is not an isolated story, but a portion 
of what we may term the world’s heritage. The various 
accounts, Semitic and pre-Semitic, which we have examined 
above, most certainly contain reminiscences of the origin of 
mankind and of this world which run on parallel lines with 
the Biblical narrative. None of them are “history” in the 
technical sense of the term; they deal rather with the 
crigins of history than with history itself. We cannot dub 
them all indiscriminately ‘“‘myth,” for there is about the 
term “myth” an air of romance which forbids us to use it 
in this connection. Nor can we call these stories “‘ legends.” 


1 Summa contra Gentes, LV. 23. 2 De Potentia, V1. vii. 
3 De Genesi ad lztt., I. v (9). aN De Ty tniiate, iV. vi (16). 
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“The term myth is not very definite. Mythology in the Bible is a 
very shocking idea to some accustomed to regard myths as essentially 
stories about the pagan gods. ... It might be well to devise a more 
exact term to connote what we have to deal with here. For many so- 
called myths are primitive attempts to put an hypothesis into words 
before language has become sufficiently developed for scientific terms 
to be available. ecourse is invariably had to metaphor. It is imper- 
tinent in the highest degree to attempt to take these metaphors 
literally. + 


Primitive nations must necessarily have attempted to give 
some explanation, however unsatisfactory, of their own exist- 
ence. And, since it is hardly to be supposed that different 
nations would have lit upon the same metaphorical way of 
expressing their ideas on this subject, it seems legitimate to 
argue that the universal witness of the world, especially as 
concretized in the records which we have been examining, 
bears witness to a primitive revelation on the subject of the 
origins of mankind and of the world in general. At the 
same time this revelation, while coming from God to man, 
must necessarily have been expressed in language suitable to 
man’s comprehension. Adam, in handing down to his sons 
the revelation received in the beginning, must needs have 
expressed things which—save in the case of Adam himself 
—were beyond his power to understand, and indeed alto- 
gether beyond his experience, in terms which were often 
little better than metaphors, and which, as such, were only 
to a small extent capable of giving expression to human 
ideas on the subject. Nor do we thereby deny their Divine 
origin; we look rather at the halting way in which, from 
the very necessities of the case, these Divine ideas must 
have been expressed. For while the recipient of a 
revelation clearly understands, so far as the human mind 
can grasp it, what has been manifested to him, he is 
yet hampered by the obligation of expressing this in 
human speech intelligible to his readers or hearers; and 
precisely as the revelation made to him has to be accom- 
modated to his finite groping intelligence, so has he to 
accommodate his message to minds that have not been 
illumined as his own has been. This is perfectly ex- 


1C. A. W. Johns, Cambridge Biblical Essays, 1910. 
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pressed by St. Thomas when he says: “ Que intelligi- 
biliter viderunt, imaginabiliter narrant,”! or in St. 
Augustine’s phrase: ‘“ Infirmis infirmiter loquitur.” ? 
Throughout his most careful discussions of the early chap- 
ters of Genesis St. Thomas repeatedly remarks that ‘‘ Moses 
spoke to an uncultivated people,” or that ‘‘ in condescension 
to an uncultivated people he touched only upon those things 
which appeal to the senses” ;* or again: “Speaking to an 
uncultivated people, he could not talk to them of primitive 
matter save under the guise of things with which they were 
familiar.”®> St. Chrysostom says precisely the same.® So, 
too, St. Augustine: “1s not Scripture here (on Gen. ii. 6), 
after its usual fashion, speaking hesitatingly for weaker 
minds (infiyvmis infirmitey loguituy), while at the same time 
insinuating something which he who has the capacity for it 
can unravel?”’’ Or: ‘‘He writes in condescension to the 
capacity of the little ones” ;® or once more: “ Our authors 
knew what the truth was, but the Spirit of God who spoke 
by them did not wish to teach men things that were of 
no profit for salvation.’ 

Concluston.—In endeavouring to apply the principles above 
indicated we have to be very precise in our use of terms. 
{f, for example, we attempt to explain statements in the 
Bible which are prima facie historical as purely significative 
we imperil the truly historical character of the “sign” 
or the thing signifying. We cannot, for example, explain 
the story of the formation of Eve as simply significa- 
tive of woman’s subjection to man; for to do so would 
be to deny in effect the objective historical truth of the 
story. It follows, then, that whenever we are dealing 
with historical statements we are bound—no matter what 
Spiritual significance we attach to them—to insist upon 

1 Quest. Disp. de Aninta, xix, ad 18m. 

pee Genes: ad iitt., V. 19. 

3 De Potentia, iii. 18 ad 4m. 

Pav il. oa 377; of. Summa Theol., I. \xx. 1. ad 3m. 

ere aly. iin ad 317; of. Summa Theol., 1. lxvii. 4, lxviii. 3, 
Ixix. 2 ad 3m. 

6 Hont. ii. on Genesis. 

eevced. 11. 13. 


7 De Genesi ad litt., V. 19. 
Eyota. 11.20. 
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their historical character, to start, that is, with their literal 
meaning.' 

The question then arises whether certain narratives, such 
as those of the formation of Eve, or of Josue and the sun 
standing still, can be made more palatable by regarding 
them as figures of speech, as metaphors, that is, or allegories. 
But if we say that the story of Eve’s formation is an allegory, 
what precisely do we mean? Metaphor? means speaking of 
one thing in the terms of another, and, if this is carried out 
at some length, becomes an allegory. Yet it will be evident 
at once that in this story of Eve there is no transference of 
terms whatever; her formation is described simply and 
directly-—she was fashioned from Adam’s rib when he slept. 
There is no metaphor about it. While, then, we can attach 
to this story any spiritual significance it will validly. bear, 
we cannot—since it is not impossible that she was so formed 
—deny the historical character of the narrative. It must 
be taken literally, according to the primary, direct sense of 
the letter. 

But the problem becomes more acute when we pass to 
such a story as that of the temptation of our first parents 
by the serpent, and the curse subsequently laid upon the 
latter. For many would say that this narrative bristles 
with impossibilities. How could the serpent talk? How 
came it that Eve was not astonished at his sudden display 
of loquacity ?? Andif he was, as his very name of “ serpent” 
implies, a creeping thing by nature, how could it be said to 
him “henceforth on thy belly thou shalt crawl”? Can we 
take refuge in the gratuitous supposition that the tempter 


1 At the same time Augustine speaks feelingly of those who are 
‘* molestos et nimios exactores expositionis ad litteram” (De Gen. ad lit?., 
I]. ix. 22, VI. xii. 20), while his teaching on the use of figures of speech 
in the Bible is most instructive, e.g. Doctrina Christiana, Il. x. 15, 
though he is careful to say that in some passages there is none but the 
literal sense to be discovered ; cf. St. Thomas, Qzodlibet, VII. xv, the 
fifteenth difficulty ; also St. Anselm, Hom. xiv 77 Joan. iv. 46; for a 
fuller discussion of the whole question, of Azds, I (1926), pp. 93-102. 

2 ‘*Metaphora, hoc est de re propria ad rem non propriam verbi 
alicujus usurpata translatio,” St. Augustine, Coztra Alendactum, 24, and 
this, he adds, cannot be called a lie. 

3 Note St. Thomas: ‘‘ Mulier putavit serpentem hoc accepisse loquendi 
officium, non per naturam, sed aliqua supernaturali operatione,” Szama 
Zheo/., \emxeiy. 4.ad 2dm- 
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was originally a flying dragon which, for the deception it 
had practised, was degraded and so became a snake? 

We cannot, as we have seen, say without misuse of 
terms that this is all metaphor or allegory. Neither 
can we say it is purely symbolical without imperilling the 
historicity of a narrative which is told us asa fact. Neither 
the “spiritual” sense, then, nor the literal sense in its less 
strict signification will help us here, so that we seem bound 
to say that the narrative is literally and historically true in 
its plain, straightforward sense. But can we do so? What 
about the seeming “‘impossibilities” of the narrative ? 

It is evident that the real question here is that of 
Pilate: “What is truth?’ And more particularly: What 
is historical truth? We must not fall into the error of 
identifying truth with the expression of truth. For while 
truth is essentially one and unalterable, its expression 
is various. Now truth is primarily and essentially in the 
mind; whether in the mind of God its First Cause—and 
conformity with that creative mind constitutes the truth 
of things; or in the mind of man which is “true’’ when 
its judgements are in actual conformity with the things 
on which it is passing judgement. But the expression of a 
truth is a far more complicated thing; it involves the 
transmission to the minds of others through the medium 
of their senses—mainly sight or hearing—of the mental 
judgement at which we have arrived. If the judgement in 
question is upon some purely ‘‘sensible” or material thing 
its adequate communication to another is comparatively 
easy, on the supposition, that is, that the recipient is of the 
same mental calibre as the informant. But supposing the 
recipient is a child? Weare all familiar with the difficulty 
of imparting truth to a child. It is easy to mislead and 
convey false impressions because children are so literal- 
minded. Hence our use of fairy-tales which, like the parables 
of the Gospel, are not untruths but rather figures of speech 
or allegories. Hence, too, in the childhood of the world the 
place of “legend” and ‘“‘myth,” terms which we misuse 
when we regard them as synonymous with the false or the 
untrue. We only do justice to them when we regard them 
as vehicles for the conveyance of truths which would not 
otherwise have been grasped in their just proportions. 
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Vil. The Biblical Commission Decisions on 
Genesis i-iili. 
7. DIE 30 IUNII 1909. 


DE CHARACTERE HISTORICO TRIUM PRIORUM CAPITUM GENESEOS. 


I. Utrum varia systemata exegetica, que ad excludendum sensum 
litteralem historicum trium priorum capitum libri Geneseos excogitata 
et scientize fuco propugnata sunt, solido fundamento fulciantur ? 

Resp. : Negative. 


OF THE HISTORICAL CHARACTER OF THE FIRST THREE CHAPTERS 
OF GENESIS. 


Are the various exegetical systems which have been elaborated and 
defended by the aid of a science falsely so called, for the purpose of 
excluding the literal historic sense from the first three chapters of 
Genesis, based upon solid arguinents ? 

Reply: In the negative. 


If. Utrum non obstantibus indole et forma historica libri Geneseos, 
peculiari trium priorum capitum inter se et cum sequentibus capitibus 
nexu, multiplici testimonio Scripturarum tum Veteris tum Novi Testa- 
menti, unanimi fere sanctorum Patrum sententia ac traditionali sensu, 
quem, ab israelitico etiam populo transmissum, semper tenuit Ecclesia, 
doceri possit, praeedicta tria capita Geneseos continere non rerum vere 
gestarum narrationes, quz scilicet obiectivee realitati et historicze veri- 
tati respondeant ; sed vel fabulosa ex veterum populorum mythologiis 
et cosmogoniis deprompta et ab auctore sacro, expurgato quovis poly- 
theismi errore, doctrinze monotheisticze accomodata ; vel allegorias et 
symbola, fundamento obiectivze realitatis destituta, sub historize specie 
ad religiosas et philosophicas veritates inculcandas proposita ; vel tan- 
dem legendas ex parte historicas et ex parte fictitias ad animorum 
instructionem et zedificationem libere compositas ? 

Resp.: Negative ad utramque partem. 


Can we, in spite of the character and the historic mould of the Book 
of Genesis ; in spite, too, of the close connection between the first three 
chapters and those which follow ; in face, too, of the manifold testi- 
mony of the books both of the Old and New Testaments, of the 
practically unanimous opinion of the Fathers, and in face of the tradi- 
tional view which, derived from the Jewish people, has always been 
held by the Church, teach that the three aforesaid chapters do not 
contain the story of things which actually happened—a story, namely, 
which corresponds to objective reality and historic truth? Can we 
hold that, on the contrary, these chapters contain fables derived from 
mythologies and cosmologies belonging to older nations, but purified 
of all polytheistic error and accommodated to monotheistic teaching ? 
Or, again, that they contain allegories and symbols destitute of any 
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foundation in objective reality, but presented under the garb of history 
for the inculcation of religious and philosophical truths? Or, again, 
that they contain legends, partly historical and partly fictitious, freely 
handled for the instruction and edification of souls ? 

Reply: In the negative to each part. 


III. Utrum speciatim sensus litteralis historicus vocari in dubium 
possit, ubi agitur de factis in eisdem capitibus enarratis, quze christianz 
religionis fundamenta attingunt: uti sunt, inter cetera, rerum univer- 
sarum creatio a Deo facta in initio temporis; peculiaris creatio 
hominis ; formatio prime mulieris ex primo homine ; generis humani 
unitas ; originalis protoparentum felicitas in statu iustitiae, integritatis 
et immortalitatis ; praeceptum a Deo homini datum ad eius obcedien- 
tiam probandam ; divini przcepti, diabolo sub serpentis specie suasore, 
transgressio; protoparentum deiectio ab illo primzaevo innocentize 
statu ; nec non Reparatoris futuri promissio ? 

Resp.: Negative. 


Can we, in particular, call in question the literal and historical mean- 
ing when in these chapters it is question of the narration of facts 
which touch the foundations of Christian religion, as, for example, the 
creation of all things by God in the beginning of time ; the particular 
creation of man ; the formation of the first woman from the first man ; 
the unity of the human race ; the original happiness of our first parents 
in a state of justice, integrity, and immortality ; the Divine command 
laid upon man for the proving of his obedience ; the transgression of 
that Divine command at the instigation of the devil under the form of a 
serpent ; the fall of our first parents from their primitive state of inno- 
cence ; and the promise of a future Redeemer ? 

Reply : In the negative. 


IV. Utrum in interpretandis illis horum capitum locis, quos Patres et 
Doctores diverso modo intellexerunt, quin certi quidpiam definitique 
tradiderint, liceat, salvo Ecclesize iudicio servataque fidei analogia, eam 
quam quisque prudenter probaverit, sequi tuerique sententiam ? 

Resp.: Affirmative. 


Can we, in interpreting those passages of these chapters which the 
Fathers and Doctors have interpreted in divers ways without leaving 
us anything definite or certain, work out for ourselves, and adhere to, 
any opinion at which we have prudently arrived, saving, of course, the 
decision of the Church and following the analogy of the faith ? 

Reply: In the affirmative. 


V. Utrum omnia et singula, verba videlicet et Iphrases, quz in 
preedictis capitibus occurrunt, semper et necessario accipienda sint 
sensu proprio, ita ut ab eo discedere numquam liceat, etiam cum locu- 
tiones ipsze manifesto appareant improprie seu metaphorice vel anthro- 
pomorphice usurpatze, et sensum proprium vel ratio tenere prohibeat 
vel necessitas cogat dimittere ? 

Resp. : Negative. 


Are we bound to interpret in their strictly literal sense every single 
thing, words namely and phrases, in these chapters, so as never to 
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depart from it even when expressions are patently not used in the strict 
sense but metaphorically or anthropomorphically, and when, too, 
reason or necessity compel us to give up the literal sense ? 

Reply: In the negative. 


VI. Utrum, przesupposito litterali et historico sensu, nonnullorum 
jocorum eorumdem capitum interpretatio allegorica et prophetica, 
preefulgente sanctorum Patruim et Ecclesiz ipsius exemplo, adhiberi 
sapienter et utiliter possit ? 

Resp. : Affirmative. 


Supposing always the literal and historical sense, can the allegorical 
and prophetic interpretation of certain passages in these chapters —an 
interpretation guaranteed by the example of the Fathers and of the 
Church—be prudently and usefully applied ? 

Refly : In the affirmative. 


VII. Utrum, cum in conscribendo primo Geneseos capite non fuerit 
sacri auctoris mens intimam adspectabilium rerum constitutionem 
ordinemque creationis completuin scientifico more docere, sed potius 
suze genti tradere notitiam popularem, prout communis sermo ferebat 
per ea tempora, sensibus et captui hominum accommodatam, sit in 
horum interpretatione adamussim semperque investiganda scientifici 
sermonis proprietas ? 

Resp. : Negative. 


Since it was not the intention of the sacred author when writing the 
first chapter of Genesis to teach us the innermost nature of visible 
things, nor to present the complete order of creation in a scientific 
manner, but rather to furnish his people with a popular account such as 
the common parlance of that age allowed, one, namely, adapted to the 
senses and to man’s intelligence, are we always bound, when inter- 
preting these chapters, to seek for scientific exactitude of expression ? 

Reply: In the negative. 


VIIL. Utrum in illa sex dierum denominatione atque distinctione, de 
quibus in Geneseos capite primo, suini possit vox yoni (dies) sive sensu 
proprio pro die naturali, sive sensu improprio pro quodam temporis 
spatio, deque huiusmodi quzstione libere inter exegetas disceptare 
liceat ? 

Resp.: Atfirmative. 

Can the word You (day), which is used in the first chapter of Gevesis 
for describing and distinguishing the six days, be taken either in its 
strict sense as the natural day, or in the less strict sense as signifying 
a certain space of time? Is free discussion of this allowable to inter- 
preters ? 

Reply: In the affirmative. 


On June 30, Ig09, in an audience graciously conceded to the two 
consultors, the Holy Father ratified the above replies and ordered their 
publication. 
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THE BOOK OF EXODUS 


. Contents and Analysis. 

ll. Brief Notes. 

Ill. Modern Critical Views. 

IV. The Date of the Exodus from Egypt. 
V. Bibliography. 


l. Contents and Analysis. 


In Hebrew nin nbd, ve-elle shemoth, from its opening 
words; in Greek " E£od0s or Exodus, “the gomieanemn, 
probably derived from xix. 1. The ‘book falls naturally 
into three parts: (2) The events preceding the Exodus, 
i-xi; (b) the journey to Sinai, xii-xvili; (c) the sojourn at 
Sinai, X1x-xl, 


(a) i-xi. The events preceding the Exodus ; 


i-ii. Exodus opens with a formal statement of the composition of 
the Twelve Tribes who had gone down into Egypt ; how they multi- 
plied; the rise of a new Pharao “ who knew not Joseph”; the birth 
of Moses who defends his countrymen and has to flee into Madian. 

ili-vii. 13. The commission of Moses. God reveals Himself to him 
under the name “I am who am,” and again, ‘“‘ He who is,” iii. 14. 

vii. 14-xi. 10. The story of the first nine plagues, cf. Ps. Ixxvii 
and Ps. civ, Wisd. xvi-xix. 


(b) xii-xvili. The last plague ; the departure from Egypt : 


xii-xili, 16. Legislation for the Passover and for the unleavened 
bread ; destruction of Egypt’s first-born ; the journey to Succoth; the 
establishment of a perpetual Passover and abstinence from leavened 
bread as a memorial of their deliverance. From the figures given in 
xii. 37-38, the total number of those who left Egypt can hardly have 
been less than two million. 

xiii, 17-xviii. They are not led by the “Jand of the Philistines,” but 
by the Red Sea which is divided for them. The destruction of the 
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Egyptian host ; the journey to Mara, Elim, and thence to Sinai. Their 
“murmurings ” are heard from the autset, xiv. 11-12, xv. 24, xvi. 2-3, 
Xvii. 2-3; miracles of the quails, the manna, the water from the rock 
at Rephidim, where Amalec is defeated ; the arrival of Jethro. 


(c) xix-xl. The sojourn at Sinai : 


xix-xxiv. 12. The establishment of the theocracy or Divine King- 
ship over Israel on the basis of the Decalogue, xix. 6-17, and the Book 
Ormiereovenant, XX. 23-xxiii. 33; cf. xxiv. 7. 


ll. Brief Notes. 


i. 11. The expression “ built’ need not mean that these were new 
cities then first founded, cf. Num. xxxii. 34-38; 3 Kings xvi. 34, 
etc., i. 15. In 1883 M. Naville identified the “store-city ’ of Pithom, 
i, II, with the modern Tell el-Maskhuta, where, too, he would place 
Succoth, xii. 37. The bricks used in the walls were partly of mud 
mixed with straw, partly of mud and Nile reeds known as *‘ Kash,” the 
same word as in the Hebrew of v. 12, where unfortunately the Vulgate, 
and hence the Douay version, has omitted two words, for instead of 
“to gather straw,” we should read ‘to gather stubble (kash) for straw.” 
Other bricks discovered were simply of mud, as though even the 
stubble failed. Gardiner, Ye Delta Residence of the Raiuessides, 
J.E.A., April, 1918, shows that there were several places in the delta 
named Ramses. Naville, Tie Store-City of Pithom and the Route of the 
Ewodus, 1885, 4th ed., 1915; Succoth aud Ethan, in P.S.B.A., Novem- 
ber, 1915; also The Geography of the Exodus, J.E.A., April, 1924, with 
an answer by Gardiner, July, 1924; Wiener, Pithom aud Ramese in 
Ancient Egypt, 1923, pp. 75-77. 

i. 21. The naines of these midwives and their reward, i. 21, have 
thus been carefully preserved ; the wriler seems to be using documents 
contemporary with the events described. 

ii. 1-3. The same is told of Sargon I of Agade (R.P. v. 1-4). 

ii. 16. ‘* The priest of Madian”’: he was of the stock of Abraham, 
Gen. xxv. 2-4; his priesthood would presumably be that of the first- 
born, cf. Gen. xxvii. 15, Num. xvi, where the sons of Reuben rebel 
against the Aaronites who have replaced them in the priestly office. 

iii. 6. These appearances of God, or ‘‘Theophanies,” are, according 
to Greek mentality, to be understood of Angels, cf. Acts vii. 30, 35, 53 ; 
but the Latin interpreters regard them as real manifestations of the 
Godhead, and more precisely of the Second Person, “ preluding,” as 
Tertullian put it, the Incarnation, cp. St. Jerome on Eph. iv. 3, on 
Gal. iii. 19. 

iii. 8. Six nations are specified here and xxiii. 23, xxxiii. 2; in xiii. 5 
the Pherezites are omitted. The spoiling of the Egyptians, iii. 21, xi. 2, 
xii. 36, was a just compensation for the unpaid toil the Hebrews had 
endured for so many years, cp. Gen. xlv. 18-20. 

iii. 14. The word used here is the first person singular of the imper- 
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fect tense of the Hebrew copulative verb 71°N. This would be pro- 
nounced ‘Ehveh,” and in the third person singular, as at the close of 
the verse, ‘‘ Yihveh.” ‘Those who think that the mood or conjugation 
of the word here is the causative Hiphil would pronounce it “* Yahveh.” 
Since the Hebrews were not to pronounce this “ineffable ” name, they 
read, when it occurred, Adonai, or ‘‘ My Lord.” When the Massoretes 
added the vowels to the consonantal text of the Bible they assigned to 
these four letters—the Tetragrammaton, as it is called—the vowels of 
the word Adonai, whence the impossible ‘“ Jehovah”’ to which we are 
accustomed. In vi. 3 God says that hitherto He has only revealed 


Himself as wy by, El1-Shaddai, generally translated ‘“‘ God Almighty ”’; 


this title for God occurs many times in Job, cf. Num. xxiv. 4, 16; see 
St. Jerome on Ezech, vi. 1; St. Augustine, De Genesi ad litt., VIII xxi. 

vi. 14-27. At this crucial moment in the story of the deliverance of 
Israel is inserted the genealogy of the Aaronite family ; perhaps for 
the same reason the statement of the respective ages of Aaron and 
Moses, vii. 7-8. 

xi. g. ‘‘And he went out from Pharao ”’: there seems to be a gap here 
in the narrative, since nothing is said previously of Moses having been 
with the Pharao, xi. lo; “that are written ” in this Book of Exodus (?), 
or in the account from which our present narrative is taken (?). 

xii. r. For the miraculous character of these plagues and for the 
whole question of miracle see St. Thomas, Summa contra Geitiles, 
IIT citi-cvi. 

xii, 37-38. In xxxii. 28 the Vulgate and versions depending on it say 
that 23,000 fell, but the Hebrew and LXX only have 3,000. 

xii. 37. How jealously the frontier was guarded may be gathered 
from the following fragments of the day-book of a frontier official on 
the Palestine border ; they are thus described by Breasted : 

“On the blank backs of a few pages of a school copybook an official 
in some town on the Palestinian frontier, in the days of Merneptah, 
has noted for temporary reference the names and the business of the 
messengers who passed through the place on their way to Syria. In 
addition to the important and interesting glimpse of the active inter- 
course between Egypt and Syria in the thirteenth century B.c., which 
the document affords us, it is of importance also as showing that 
Merneptah in his third year was in Syria, undoubtedly on the cam- 
paign during which he plundered Israel, as related in his Hyinn of 
Victory of the year 5. The notes are of the most hurried character, so 
abbreviated that the prepositions are omitted. 

“VI. Year 3, first month of the third season (ninth month), fifteenth 
day: There went up the servant of Baal, Roy, son of Zeper, of Gaza, 
who had with him for Syria two different letters, to wit (for) the 
captain of infantry, Khay, one letter ; (for) the chief of Tyre, Baalat- 
Remeg, one letter. 

“Year 3, first month of the third season (ninth month), seventeenth 
day : There arrived the captain of the archers of the Well of Mernep- 
tah-Hotepshirma, which is on the highland, to report in the fortress 
which is in Tharu. 

“ Year 3, first month of the third season (ninth month)... day: 
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There returned the attendant, Thutiy, son of Thekerem, of Geket, son 
of Shem-Baal. .. .”! 

An even closer parallel to the events of the Exodus is afforded bv 
the letter of perhaps another frontier official. 

“ This remarkable document,” says Breasted, ‘is a communication 
in the usual official style, in which some frontier official informs his 
superiors that certain Edomite Bedwin, doubtless in accordance with 
instructions, have been allowed to pass the fortress in the district of 
Succoth in the Wadi Tumilat, to pasture their cattle near Pithom,”’ 
caGen. xlvii. 1-12. 


And again : 


“ Another matter for the satisfaction of my lord’s heart: We have 
finished passing the tribes of the Shasu of Edom through the fortress 
of Merneptah Hotephirma in Theku (? Succoth) to the Pools of Pithom, 
in order to sustain them and their herds in the domain of Pharaoh.... 
I have caused them to be brought . . . other names of days when the 
fortress of Merneptah-Hotephirma may be passed. . . .”” 

xii. 40-42. This seems to be the author’s reflection, much like St. 
John’s passing comments, ¢.g. xii. 33. For the 430 years see Gen. 
ey 'o-10, Gal. ii. 17. 

xiii. 17. It is usual to regard the reference to the Philistines, xiii. 17, 
XV. 14, xxiii. 31, aS also Gen. xxvi. 8, 18, as an anachronisin, on the 
ground that archzeological discoveries have proved that the Philistines 
did not enter Palestine before the twelfth century B.c.; but see vol. ili 
s.v. Philistines. In xiv. 19 an Angel is said to be in the pillar of cloud, 
xlii. 21; the same Angel is apparently spoken of as ‘the Lord,” 
xiv. 24, and again as ‘“‘seut,”’ xxiii. 20-23, xxxii. 34, xxxiii. 2-3, while 
God Himself refuses to go with them, xxxiii. 2-3, 15. 

The desert of Sin, {D, between Elim and Sinai, xvi. 1, xvii. 1; Num. 


XXXill. II-12, is to be distinguished from the desert of Zin, }S, between 


Cades and Canaan; in the Vulgate and Douay it is given as ‘“ Sin,” 
Site xiii 20,Xx. E, XXVii. 14, Xxxiii, 36; Deut. xxxii. 51 ; Jos. xv. I, as 
“Senna,” Num. xxxiv. 4, as Sina, Jos. xv. 3. The references to the 
Tabernacle, xvi. 34, xxxili. 7, at a time when it was not yet erected 
should be noted, but see Spencer, Did Moses write the Pentatench after 
all ? pp. 69-73. In xvii. 14 the account of the victory over Amalec at 
Rephidim is to be written ‘‘as a memorial in a book,” in the present 
pointed Hebrew text ‘‘ the book,” cp. xxxiv. 27-28 ; Num. xxxiii. 2; Deut. 
Bowie, 10, 22, 24; Xxxii. 460; Jos. i. 8, xxiii. 6; xxiv. 26, for similar 
references to accounts written in a volume. 

XV. 14-15. These verses seem a later addition, see, too, xvi. 34. 

Xvi. 13. The quails here seem somewhat unexpected, and are hardly 
regarded as a miracle ; hence many think that this passage has been 


1 Breasted, Ancient Records, iii. 630-632, pp. 3, 271, from Papyrits 
Anastasi, iii. . 

2 Breasted, Ancient Records, iii. 638, pp. 272-273, from Papyrus Anas- 
tas?, Vi. 
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transferred from Num. xvi. But in verse 8 both meat and manna are 
promised. 

Xx-xxiv. Though we have a parallel to this legislation in the Code of 
Hammurabi, the contrast between what the Israelites had been accus- 
tomed to in Egyptian religion should not be overlooked. For Moses 
inade three great departures from Egyptian religious ideas : he opened 
out to the people things that in Egypt were always clothed in mystery ; 
he offered thein a tutelary God; he proposed temporal rewards as a 
sanction for the Law. J 

This ‘‘ Book of the Covenant”’ may be described as the core of the 
whole Book of Exodus. Apart from the Ten Commandments, the 
entire legislation is given in it, for practically all the rest is but 
repetition or amplification of it. Its contents may be thus summarized : 
XX. 22-26, no idols, the altar is to be of earth; xxi. I-11, of Hebrew 
slaves ; 12-17, of offences against lifeand limb ; 18-32, the Lev talionis ; 
33-36, penalties for negligences ; xxii. I-6, penalties for theft; 7-9, the 
law concerning deposits ; 10-15, of loans ; 16-17, of seduction ; 18-31, 
against wizards, other miscellaneous legislation ; xxiii. 1-8, of truth and 
justice ; 9, treatment of strangers ; 10-13, of the Sabbath; 14-15, the 
three feasts ; 18-19, elementary laws regarding sacrifices ; 20-23, the 
promise of an Angel to guide them ; 24-33, no compact to be entered 
into with the Canaanites. A comparison of this elementary code of 
laws with the Code of Hammurabi, q.v. vol. iii, will show how false is 
the notion that the Pentateuchal laws are something absolutely new or 
wholly revealed ; they are in the main but the Divine positive sanction 
of laws already in use in the early Semitic world. 

It is difficult to disentangle Moses’ various visits to the Mount, cf. xix. 
3, 14, 20, 25; XX. 21; xxiv. I-2, 10-18; xxxiv. 2; alsoMtoNdiacoverm ae 
precisely wrote the Commandments or the Book of the Covenant, 
cp. XXIV, 4, XXXxi, 18, xxxiv. I, 27; Deut, iv sigyveges 

xxiv. I2-xxxi. Directions for the building of the Tabernacle, for the 
consecration of Aaron, for the maintenance of the ritual service. 

XXXii-xxxiv. During the absence of Moses the people apostatize and 
induce Aaron to make them a golden calf after the manner of Egypt, a 
figure of Apries, see St. Chrysostom, Hom. xii. 3 on I Tim. iv; ¢p. 
Expos., August, 1922. Moses in his wrath breaks the Tables written 
with God’s own hand. On his interceding for the people he is 
ordered to make two new Tables; he is vouchsafed a wonderful 
vision of God; a résumé of the Book of the Covenant is given, 
XXXIV. 10-27. 

xxxiv. 6-7. Note the constantly repeated echo of these glorious 
words, ¢.g. Num. xiv. 18; Deut. v. 9-10, vii. 9; Neh. ix. 17; Ps, Ixxxv. 
5, 15, cii. 8, cxliv. 8; Jer. xxxii. 18 ; Joel ii, 13) lems Mich. vii. 18. 
Onichaps. xxx-xl see J.7.5.) \ulxg 1918. 

xxxv-xl. The making of the Tabernacle ; its solemn erection “the 
first month of the second year, the first day of the month,” xl. 15. 
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Ill. Modern Critical Views. 


Like other books of the Pentateuch, Evodus has been 
reduced by the Higher Critics to what can only be described 
as a jig-saw puzzle, as a glance at the pages devoted to a 
critical analysis in the pages of Hastings’ Dvectronary will 
show. It would be hard to find a more satisfactory con- 
demnation of these methods than the attempt at their justifi- 
cation by the author of the above-mentioned article, Harford- 
Battersby : 


“Tf we accept the results of this article as in the main correct, 
we have passed far beyond the boundary of a merely negative 
criticism. It might be called destructive work to show by detailed 
proof that we have no contemporary account of the Exodus and sub- 
sequent events. But when it is shown that the present narrative is 
made up of three, so far contrasting with one another as to prove 
themselves much later in date than the period of which they treat, 
and the work not merely of different individuals, but of different 
schools of historical writing ; and when the further step is taken of 
disentangling, with infinite pains of many labourers in many lands, the 
several threads of narrative, and recombining them in something like their 
original connections, the work of constructive criticism must be held to 
have well begun. ... While it is well to remember that contrasts are 
not always, or even usually, contradictions, it would be idle to try to 
belittle the extent of the change of view brought about. We may 
rather think of it as the drawing back of a veil of illusion which God 
wisely allowed to hang over the past, until the growth of truer ideas 
about history both took away the veil,and made men ready to make 
use of the facts, whose real relations were at last adequately dis- 
covered.” 


A reaction—long overdue—has set in against these 
extremist ideas, Headed by Dahse, Wiener, Schlogl, Troel- 
stra, it seems to have reached its climax in the work of 
Eerdmans which is spoken of as marking ‘“ the overthrow of 
the Astruc clue.’’? 


eee s.d. Lxodus, p. 811. 

2 Griffiths, Zhe Exodus in the Light o Archeology; while accepting 
tentatively, at least, the usual documentary theory, he would insist that 
J. and E. are not inventing, bat reproducing, long-time traditions. There 
are, of course, dislocations in our present text of the Pentateuch, but these 
do not afford sufficient grounds for the wholesale dissection favoured by 
critics. 
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IV. The Date of the Exodus from Egypt. 


The Date of the Exodus.—Taking the destruction of Jeru- 
salem by the Chaldeans, 586 B.c., as a fixed point, and 
counting up the years of the kings back to Solomon, his 
fourth year will be 1011 B.c., and as it is positively stated 
that this fourth year—the year of the foundation of the 
temple—was 480 years after the Exodus,! this latter event 
will have taken place 1491 B.c. The evidence afforded by 
the Assyrian Consular (Eponym) lists may show that the 
date thus assigned to Solomon is forty years too early, so 
that the Exodus ought on these calculations to be referred 
to about 1450 B.c. That the period of 480 years between 
the Exodus and Solomon is not extravagant is evident when 
we reflect on the crowded events depicted in Josue, Judges, 
and 1-2 Samuel; moreover, Jephte states it as an accepted 
fact that 300 years had by this time elapsed since the 
Exodus.?- But who was the Pharao who oppressed Israel ? 
He is said to have reigned ‘‘a long time,” ? and as the 
famous Ramses II was known to have reigned very long it 
became natural to see in this great builder the Pharao who 
‘‘knew not Joseph,” and was the oppressor of Israel, also 
to regard his son Meneptah as the Pharao who suffered 
the ‘plagues. But when Egyptologists claimed to have 
proved that Ramses reigned from 1300 to 1234 B.c., it be- 
came evident that this meant an impossibly late date for the 
Exodus,® so that there has been a tendency of late to see 
in Thothmes III, who is supposed to have reigned 1503- 
1449 p.c., the Pharao of the oppression, and to assign the 
entry of the Israelites into Palestine to the troubled years of 


1 3 Kings vi.1. 2 judg. xig2e 3 Exod. ne 

4 Thus Petrie would date the Exodus 1213 B.c., the end of the reign of 
Meneptah (Astory of Egypt, iii. 115); see de Morgan, Premzéres Crvilisa- 
tions, p. 2833; Mallon, Les Aébreux en Egypte, 1921; so, too, Hommel, 
Ancient Tradition; but later, Axfos., February, 1899, he opted for 
Amenophis IV owing to the Khabiri in the Tell el-Amarna Letters. 

5 So Lieblein in ?..S. 8. A., November, 1898, February, 1899, pp. 53-67 ; 
see, too, H. R. Hall, Zsvae/ and the Surrounding Nations im The People 
and the Book, pp. 2-7. 
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Amenophis IV, c. 1400 3.c., when, as the Tell el-Amarna 
Letters show, the country was in a state of upheaval.! 

Josephus identifies the Israelites with the Shepherd Kings 
or Hyksos? whose expulsion by Thothmes is generally 
referred now toc. 1580 B.c.; this, however, would demand 
a period of 580 instead of 480 years between the Exodus 
and the foundation of the temple.? Two facts have recently 
emerged which have considerably altered current views on 
the subject. The first was the discovery of the so-called 
* Israel-stele’’ of Meneptah: “Israel is desolated, his seed 
is not,’’* from which it seems legitimate to argue that Israel 
had already left Egypt in Meneptah’s day. The other fact 
is that excavations at Bethsan have shown that Ramses IT 
employed Semites in building his name-city in the delta,® as 
stated in Exodus. But not all Semites were Israelites, nor 
does there seem any need to suppose that all the Israelites 
or Semites left Egypt at the Exodus.® 

The route followed by the Israelites has been the source 
of endless discussion. The more or less conscious wish to 


1 See H. R. Hall for a discussion of current views, 7.2. F., July, 1925, 
pp. 117-118. Welch, Zhe People and the Book, pp. 125 and 135, would 
refer the Exodus to Amenophis II, ¢. 1445, a view which Hall, zdzd., 
etawenden/..4., April, 1927, p. 5, regards as impossible. Jack, 7he 
Exodus in the Light of Archeology, 1926, would place Israel’s entry into 
Egypt in 1875 B.c., the birth of Moses ¢. 1500, the Exodus 1445, and the 
accession of Solomon 960, pp. 199-224. 

2 Contra Apion, i. 15. Sethe would refer the entry of the Hebrews 
into Egypt to the time of the thirteenth dynasty, and make the Exodus 
coincide with the expulsion of the Hyksos, cf Knight, Vz/e and Jordan, 
p- 96 note, and p. 127. 

3 Hall, Zhe People and the Book, pp. 2-3, 10, accepts this view. De 
Morgan, Premzéres Civiltsations, pp. 284-285, holds that the Exodus and 
the occupation of Canaan were simply due to a servile war in Egypt and 
the prevailing anarchy in Syria which Ramses III, ¢. 1200-1169, went 
north to punish, see S. A. Cook, Cambridge Ancient History, ii. 

4 For varying renderings of this see /. #. 4., January, 1917, also Naville, 
z6zd., December, 1915. For an account of the discovery of this stele see 
Petrie, Szx Temples, 26-28; also X.B., 1896, p. 461; 1899, pp. 266-277; 
ngeGwepps70-550; #.4./., 1895-96, pp. 22, 31; also B.AL.G., p. 743 
de Morgan, Premzéres Civilisations, p. 298; H. R. Hall in Zhe People 
and the Book, p. 1, where he says its evidence is ‘‘ incontrovertible”; also 
Petrie, /svae/ in Egypt, p. 35, and Naville in 7. #.A4., December, 1915. 

5 For an account of the excavations at Bethsan, see ?. £. /., November, 
1924, p. 199, January, 1928. 

$ &.B., 1892, pp. 345, 388, 498; 1893, p. 148. 
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eliminate all element of miracle from the event warps the 
critical judgement of an undue proportion of writers on the 
subject. 


V. Bibliography. 
(a) BIBLIOGRAPHY ON THE ROUTE OF THE EXODUS. 


Bourdon, Aunciens Cananx, Atciens Sites ct Ports de Suez, Cairo, 
1925; Brown, Sir R. H., The Land of Goshen and the Exodus, 1912; 
Cart, L.,* Au Sinai et dans VArabie Petrée: Appendice, La Géographie 
de l’Exode; Magnin, P. de,* Le Passage de le Mer Rouge, 1891; Palmer, 
E. H., The Desert of the Exodus, 1871; Petrie, Wain, 
Researches 11 Sinai, 1906; Trumble, H. C., Kadesh-Barnea: Its Im- 
portance and Probable Site, including Studies of the Route of the 
Exodus, 1884; Vernes, M., Auunaire de ? Ecole des Hautes Etudes, 
1916-17, s.v. Cades ; Weil, R., Le Séjour des Jsraelites aie Desam eee 
Sinai dans la Relation Primitive, VEvolution du Texte Biblique et la 
Tradition Christiano-Moderne ; also Le Presquil dit Sinai, 1917 ; Mallon, 
A.,* La Géographie de l Exodc, Congrés Intcrnationale de Géographie, 
1925; Wiener, H. M., The Historical Character of the Exodus iu 
Ancient Esypt, 1926. 

The articles in the Biblical reviews are legion; the index volume to 
the Reports of the Palestine Exploration Society should be consulted. 
Very interesting studies in the light of more recent knowledge appear 
in J.E.A., April-October, 1918, April, 1920, January-July, 1924, where 
some remarkably divergent views are maintained. R.B., 1899, La- 
grange, Le Sinai Bibliqne, 1900, pp. 63, 273, 443, October, 1905, January, 
1930. In the Proceedings of the Socicty of Biblical Archaology (P.S.B.A.), 
1885-86, pp. 53-58, June, 1888, June, 1907, November, 1915, will be found 
papers by Naville and Max Muller on various problems of the route 
followed ; also Rendel Harris and Chapman in H.D.B. i. 802-806. 

Conder, The Tel el-Amarua Tablets, Appendix, pp. 230-231; Jack, 
J. W., The Date of the Exodus in the Light of External Evidence, 1925 
(of. J.E.A., October, 1926); Wiener, H. M., The Date of the Exodus, 
B.S., July, 1916; also on The Date of the Exodus and the Chronology of 
Judges in Bibliotheca Sacra, October, 1917. 


(b) PATRISTIC. 


St. Cyril of Alexandria, Glaphyra, P.G. Ixix. 385-538 ; Origen, Tiuirteen 
Hontilies on Exodus, P.G. xii. 263-396 ; Procopins of Gaza, P.G. Ixxxvii. 
511-590 ; Rabanus Maurus, Commentariorum in Exodum Libri Quatuor, 
fee Cviil. 

(c) RECENT WRITERS. 

Birks, T. R., Exodus of Israel: Its Truth Confirmed, 1863; Driver, 
S, R., The Book of Exodus in the Revised Version, with Introduction and 
Notes, 1911; but see a stringent review by Wiener in B.S., January, 
Ig12; Griffiths, J. S., The Exodus in the Light of Arch@ology, 1923, 
criticized by Wiener in B.S., October, 1918 (cf. J.T.S., July, 1924) ; 
Hummelauer,* Commentarins in Exodum et Leviticuin, Paris, 1897 (see 
R.B., January, 1898) ; McNeile, A. H., The Book of Exodus, the West- 
minster Commentary, 1908 ; Eerdmans, Expositor, September, 1908. 


Pee eBOOK OF LEVITICUS 


I. Contents and Analysis. 
ll. Modern Criticism of the Book. 
lll. Bibliography. 


1. Contents and Analysis. 


In Hebrew 87)", “ vay-yikva,” from the opening words; in 
Greek <Aecvitixov, whence our title in Latin and English. 
This title perfectly expresses the contents of the book which 
finds its natural place in the Bible immediately after the 
description, Exod. xl. 15, of the erection of the Tabernacle. 
For Leviticus is primarily concerned with the duties of the 
Levites who were to serve in that Tabernacle; “by the 
Tabernacle God drew nigh to men; so Leviticus treats of 
the sacrifices whereby men drew nigh to God.” 

The formula “The Lord said to Moses” is repeated so 
constantly that we may be justified in supposing that in 
each case it serves to introduce a fresh piece of legislation 
due to some particular occasion which called it forth, see, 
for example, xxiv. 13, where the formula introduces the 
Divine solution of “a case of conscience.” Leviticus may 
well be, then, at least in great part, the codified collection 
of such examples of “ case-law.””! 

Taking this formula, then, as our guide, we have some 
thirty-one precepts which seem to be arranged in more or 
less historical order. 


i-x. The description of the sacrifices will naturally precede the 
account of the ritual that safeguards them; this again will naturally 


1 For similar instances of ‘‘case-law” see xxiv. 19-23, Num. ix. 6, 
ever g2, XXVil, xxxiv. 
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precede the account of the consecration of the sacrificing priests, 
Vill-ix ; so, too, the episode of Nadab and Abiu follows on the eonse- 
cration of Aaron and his sons. 

xi-xv. The laws concerning purity, etc., naturally precede the 
institution of : : 

xvi. The Day of Atonementfor sins committed against the foregoing 
rules. 

xvii. No sacrifice is to be offered save at the door of the Tabernacle ;+ 
this as a safeguard against idolatry, verse 7. Blood is on no account 
to be eaten. See St. Thomas, Summa Theol., I-II. cii. 3 ad 8™. 

xviii-xx. Divers ordinances touching marriage, charity and justice, 
etc. There follows a list of those breaches of the foregoing laws 
which were punishable with death. 

xxi-xxii. Laws concerning the priests and those who may partake 
with them of the sacrifices. 

xxiii. The feasts and holidays. Possibly these were formulated as 
each came round in its season, note the repetition of the formula “the 
Lord said to Moses” before each. See especially St. Thomas, Summa 
Theol., I-II. c. 5 ad 2™, Cii. 4aad 10™, cilin3)adea 

xxiv. I-g. Sanctuary laws relative to the oil and the loaves to be 
used. It is hard to attach this law to what precedes, it seems to be out 
of place, a fact which may confirm the view that the various laws were 
promulgated as occasion arose. 19-23. The case of the blasphemer 
and the consequent legislation. 

xxv. Legislation for the Jubilee.” 

xxvi. A series of promises and threats which should be compared 
with Deut. xxvii-xxviili. The book would seem to end here, but an 
appendix is added, viz., xxvii. On the commutation of vows. 


ll. Modern Criticism of the Book. 


Modern criticism has applied its scalpel to Leviticus with 
no unsparing hand. According to the generally accepted 
systems the book falls into four parts: i-vu, the law of 
sacrifice ; viii, the consecration of the priesthood; xi-xvi, the 
law of clean and unclean, with an appendix on the Day 
of Atonement; xvii-xxvii, the law of holiness, with an 


appendix. These laws are naturally regarded as due to 

1 xvii. 7. This enactment, which could have oaly been temporary, is 
yet described as ‘fan ordinance for ever to them and their posterity.” 
It ought not to be regarded as contradictory to that in Exod, xx. 24-26, 
which seems to contemplate the time when they shall be in the Promised 
Land. See St. Thomas, Szama Theol., 1-Il. cii. 4 ad 7™. The further 
development of the law of sacrifice at the door of the Tabernacle appears 
in Deut. xii, xvi, etc., which applies only to the solemn sacrifices thrice in 
the year. For the idolatry cf Ps. cv. 35-39. 

2 For the year of Jubilee and landownership, see 7. Z. /., January, 1918. 
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the priestly writer, P; but just as J and E are now dis- 
covered to have been supplemented, whence Js and Es, 
so we have Ps with Pg denoting the original groundwork 
- of P. But for Leviticus in particular we have also Ph, or 
the law of holiness, xvii-xxvii, as well as Pt ora 


“second school of priestly canonists who set themselves to reduce to 
writing the current religious praxis of the Jerusalem Temple. It may 
well be considered doubtful whether their work had been carried very 
far, even if it was begun, before the destruction of the Temple 
rendered it necessary, if the whole tradition was nottobelost. It may 
very well have been one of this school who developed its presupposi- 
tions yet further, and carried them out more vigorously, embodying 
them in the great book of history and Law called Pg... . Lastly 
came a long line of scribes (Ps) combining, revising, expanding, and 
ao until the Pentateuch reached its present form ”!— 
! 


Ill. Bibliography. 


St. Cyril of Alexandria, Glaphyra, P.G. \xix. 530-590. Origen, 
Homiilice sexdecim, P.G. xii. 397-574. Procopius of Gaza, Comtmentarius, 
P.G. \xxxvii. 689-794. Rabanus Maurus, Ewfositionum in Leviticum libri 
septem, P.L. cviii. 

Bonar, A. A., A Commentary on Leviticus, fifth ed., 1875. Curtiss, 
S. I., The Levitical Priests, 1877. Edersheim, The Laws and Polity 
of the Jews, R.T.S. Hummelauer, S.J.,* Commentarius in Exodum et 
Leviticum, 1897, cf. R.B., January, 1898. Landersdorfer, O.S.B.,* 
Studien zum Biblischen Versohnuntag, 1924. Rodwell, W. M., The 
Mosaic Sacrifices in Lev. i-viti, 1889. Wiener, H., Studies in Biblical 
Law, 1904; also on the Septuagint text of Lev/ticius, B.S., October- 
July, 1913. 


1 Harford-Battersby, H.D.&., s.v. Exodus and Leviticus. 


THE BOOK OF NUMBER 


|. Contents and Purpose. 

Il. Divisions, Analysis and Notes. 
Hi. The Higher Critical View of the Book. 
IV. Bibliography. 


I. Contents and Purpose. 


NumBers, in Hebrew 1277) or 1323, from its opening words; 
in Greek, "Ap:O0i, whence our Numbers. This title is mis- 
leading since it emphasizes but one feature of the book, the 
two ‘‘numberings”’ or census of the people which took place, 
the first at the beginning of the second year, after they had 
left Egypt (i), the second (xxvi) in the Plains of Moab when 
the period of the wanderings was drawing to a close. The 
book itself sets out to be a record of what took place from 
the erection of the Tabernacle till the eve of the crossing of 
the Jordan.! Leviticus finds its natural place between Exodus 
and Numbers since it was but fitting that after the Tabernacle 
had been described the legislation and ritual connected 
with it should be given. Historically, then, we pass from 
Exod. xl, 15 to Num. i-xiil, which give the events prepara- 
tory to the entrance into the land. But with the return of 
the spies, xii. 26-34, a rebellion breaks out, which brings on 
all those over twenty years of age the terrible sentence that 
they are to spend the rest of their lives wandering in the 
desert, and that until they are dead the remainder shall not 
enter the Promised Land, xiv. 22-38. 

This unexpected prolongation of their sojourn in the desert 

1 Note the dates indicated: Exod. xl. 15, Num. i. 1, Vio Tyaxey ee 11, 


xx. I, xxxili. 38. 
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involves legislation additional to that already given in 
Exod. xx-xxiv. This legislation is, as it were, accidental ; 
it arises from cases which present themselves and call for 
solution. The years of waiting must normally have been 
very uneventful, and they are depicted for us as such. 
When we examine this legislation in detail, whether that 
which preceded the curse or that which follows upon it, it 
clearly bears the impress of truth. Thus it is all desert- 
law, and deals with camp life, ¢.g. of one who dies in a 
tent, xix. 14, of breaking camp, ix. 16, x. 28, and the 
prayers before doing so, x. 85-36. Now these details are 
introduced haphazard and quite naturally. Those who 
regard this legislation as being post-Exilic have to explain 
how such details could have been introduced with such 
fidelity, also for what purpose they could have been intro- 
duced at a time when such points would have been wholly 
uninteresting archaisms to their readers. Note, too, how the 
River Arnon is spoken of as the boundary of Moab, xx1. 
13; cf. Judg. xi, 18-27, yet it never was so after its occupation 
by Reuben. Similarly the limits of the Land of Promise 
sketched in xxxiv were never realized ; woulda writer later 
than Moses have ventured to assign boundaries which his 
readers could see for themselves had not been reached? The 
same applies to the account of the punishment meted out to 
Moses himself ;* would any Israelite have dared to depict 
their national hero insuch a light? So, too, the nation itself 
is painted in a most uncomplimentary fashion ;? would any 
Israelite have ventured to draw such a portrait at a later 
date? And had he done so, would he have been likely to 
secure a hearing ? 

Once more: on the supposition that the book is concerned 
with people who had but recently come out of Egypt we 
should expect many references to this fact. These we find 
in abundance, but what is soremarkable about them is their 
vividness ;? the Exodus is a living, recent fact for them; 
Egyptis a living, poignant memory ; could such allusions as 


peeecmO-1e; ¢7, Deut. i. 27, iv. 21, xxxi. 2, 14-16, xxxii. 48-52, xxxiv. 

2 xiv and xxv. 

-3 xi. 5, 18, 20; xiv. 3, 4, 19, 22; xxi. 5; and in the mouth of Balaam, 
Pee eile mrecdtl, 22; xxiv. 8; cf. xxxil. LI. 
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those to the age of Tanis! or to the torrent of Egypt? have 
had any significance save for people who had known that 
country? Again, the history of the Ark is wrapped in 
mystery; it seems certain that it and the Tabernacle were 
never associated from the time of Eli when the Philistines 
captured the Ark. Yet throughout Numbers the Ark and 
the Tabernacle are always depicted as intimately associated.* 
‘Would any Israelites of later date have so spoken of them ? 


Il. Divisions, Analysis and Notes. 


A broad general division of the book would be: 


i-x. 10. The camp at Sinai. 
X. 11-xix. The Wanderings. 
Xx-xxxvi. In the plains of Moab. 


ANALYSIS. 


(a) i-xiv. Previous to the rejection of the rebels. 


i-vi. In the second month of the second year: a census and various 
laws. 

vii-ix. 14. In the first month of that year (Exod. xl. 15): laws for 
various offerings and for the Passover. 
' ix. 15-xiv. The journey to Cades ; the spies ; murmurings because of 
their report ; curse upon all over twenty years of age. 


(b) xv-xix. The wanderings of the rebels for thirty-eight years : 


xv. Offerings for the Sabbath, etc. 
Xvi-xvii. Rebellion of Core, Dathan and Abiron ; Aaron’s rod. 
Xvill-xix. The privileges of the Levites. 


(c) xx-xxxvi. Final stage in the journey, from the first to the eleventh 
month of the fortieth year. 


i-x. Events at Sinai; xi-xii, at Taberah, Kibroth-Hattaavah and 
Haseroth ; xiii-xix, in the desert of Pharan *‘ towards Cades”’; xx, in 
the desert of Zin at Cades ; xxi, final march forward; xxii-xxxvi, in the 
plains of Moab opposite Jericho. 

Still more briefly: i-x, Preliminary to leaving Sinai; xi-xx. 21, the 
start, its failure, thirty-eight years ; xx. 22-xxxvi, final advance till the 
eve of the final crossing of the river. 


en. 23) 2 Xs Ive 


8 ili, 31, iv. 5, vil. 80gu6f. x. 33) 35qmelo name 
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DETAILED ANALYSIS. 
(a) i-x. At Sinai. 


i. 1-15. “In the second month, the first day of the month, the second 
year of their going out of Egypt” the command to take a census. A 
list of the Princes. The census, 16-46 ; they number 603,550 men over 
twenty years of age. The Levites are not numbered with the rest, 
their duties, 47-54. 

ii. The order and position of the tribes when in camp. 

iii. 1-4. Genealogy of Moses and Aaron; 5-10, the Levites are to be 
under Aaron,? cf. viii. 19 ; 11-13, the Levites are taken instead of the 
first-born, cf. viii. 15-19 ; 14-39, they are numbered from one month 
old, and amount to 22,000, their tasks ; 40-57, the first-born outnumber 
the Levites by 273, and these latter are to redeem themselves by a pay- 
ment of five shekels. 

iv. 1-49. The Levites capable of service, that is thirty years old, are 
numbered, they amount to 8,580. 

v. 1-5. The unclean are to be cast out of the camp ; 6-8, the con- 
fession of sins ; 9-10, first-fruits belong to the priests ; 11-31, the ordeal 
for jealousy ;® vi. 1-21, the law for the Nazarites ; vi. 22-27, the form for 


+. —— 


4 To what lengths critical theories have. teen pushed may be gauged 
from the following : 

From the fact that ‘‘ the order of the tribes is varied, as one writer 
would hardly have varied it,” we get such discriminations in P, or the 
Priestly Code, as Ps, to which is assigned Gen. xlvi. 8, and Num. ii, vii, 
x. 13-28, and Pg, as seen in Exod. i. 2-4, Num. i. 5-15, see Harford- 
Battersby, 4.D.B. iii. 568. 

2 Thus all the descendants of Levi belong to the priestly caste, though 
only the children of Aaron are to be priests strictly so called, the others 
are the clergy in general. 


LEVI 
| 
| 
Gerson Caath Merari 
| | 
Amram Isaar 
| | 
Aaron Moses Core 
Eleazar 
Phinees 


3 y, 11-31. The critical comment is: ‘‘ on marital jealousy, and is marked 
as Pt because of its archaic flavour and certain reminiscences of Ph (as in 
verses 12 and 31). But it is difficult to accept it as a unity. The view 
here adopted is that two laws—(a@) providing for a solemn curse on a 
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solemn blessing of the people ; vii. 1-88, the offerings of the Princes ; 
88, a voice speaks to Moses from the propitiatory. 

viii. 1-4. The candlestick ; 5-22, purification of the Levites, they are 
taken for the first-born, cf. iii. 11-13, 23-26, the age of the Levitical 
service is to be from twenty-five to fifty years of age.? 

ix. I-14. ‘‘In the second year, the first month” the Passover is to be 
observed, those who are ceremonially defiled are to make it in the 
second month ; 15-23," the cloud over the Tabernacle rested or moved 
according as the people were to stay or go forward ; x. I-10, the silver 
trumpets and their use. 


(b) x. 11-xv. The order to start forward : “the second year, the second 
month, the twentieth day of the month”; the spies and the curse on 
those who murmur at their report. 

X. 11-28. The order of the march ; 29-32, Hobab,? the son of Raguel, 
decides to be their guide ; 33-36, three days’ journey, the ark* and the 
cloud. 


defiled wife ; and (4) furnishing a test for a wife suspected of defilement— 
have been woven together. In verses 27 // a real alternative of guilt or 
innocence is contemplated,” Harford-Battersby, .D.#. iii. 568-569. 

1 vill, 23-26. If we are to date vii. I and ix. 1 rigidly by Exod. xl. 15, 
viz. the first instead of the second month of the second year, then the rule 
here given for the inception of the Levites’ service, namely from twenty- 
five instead of from thirty years, iv. 3, 23, 39, 43, 47, will be a month 
earlier. It is impossible to suppose that this will explain the difference in 
age, and as we learn that at a later date David deliberately lowered the 
age to twenty years, I Paral. xxill. 3, 24-27, it would seem more reason- 
able to suppose that we have here a later enactment spoken of as a Mosaic 
law, ‘‘the Lord said to Moses,” because framed in the spirit of the 
Mosaic legislation ; the Jewish Church was ‘‘ a living Church,” and there 
seems no need to regard its ritual as finally fixed with the death of Moses 
nor its statute-book as finally and irrevocably sealed. We have examples 
of this ‘‘case-law” or enactments arising from problems suddenly pre- 
senting themselves in the daughters of Salphaad, Num. xxvii and xxxvi, 
in the provision for those who are ceremonially defiled eating the Passover 
in the second month, ix. 6-12, and in the case of the Sabbath-breaker, 
XV. 32-36, cp, Deut. xvii. 8-13. 

2 ix. 15-23. This seems to be a summary account of the marvels that 
attended their movements of the camp throughout the wanderings, cf 
Ser lilig 34: 

3 x, 29, Hobab the son of Raguel; Jethro and Raguel are identified, 
Exod. ii. 18, ili. 1, o£ xviii, 1-12 ; for their connection with the Cinites 
see Judg. iv. II. 

4 The arbitrary character of much of the higher criticism appears in such 
a remark as the following : 

‘*Contrast the advance of the ark in J with its central place in P. 
xi. 1-3 is hard to place, and is given to E, because it does not fit the 
J context, and follows E in speaking of Moses straying,” Harford- 
Battersby, 47D. 2. ili. 570. 
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xi, 1-6. They murmur at the fatigue and are punished by fire, hence 
the place is called ‘faberah ;! 4-9, they and the “ mixed multitude that 
went up with them” murmur at the manna and crave for flesh, the 
manna is described ; 10-23, Moses’ complaint, they are to choose out 
seventy elders to help him, God promises them flesh ; 24-30, the spirit 
of prophecy descends on the elders, even on Eldad and Medad who 
are not with them ; 31-34, quails come up, the people die of a surfeit, 
hence the place is called Kibbroth-Hattaavah.? 

xli. I-15. Aaron and Mary are rebuked for murmuring at Moses, the 
Divine eulogy upon him. 

xiii, I-34. They march from Haseroth to the desert of Pharan 
towards Cades ;° the spies report on the land and the Enacim who 
dwell there ; xiv. 1-5, the people murmur and propose to return to 
Egypt ; 6-9, Caleb and Josue resist them; 10-35, despite the pleading 
of Moses the curse is pronounced : they ‘shall wander in the wilder- 
ness forty years”’; 36-38, this comes to pass save for Caleb and Josue ; 
39-45,4 the people resent this and attack the Amalecites 5 who, however, 
rout them at Horma.® 


1 xi. 3. ‘*The burning,” this should be a proper name, Taberah. 
Kuenen’s words will serve to illustrate modern critical methods: ‘‘ In 
Num. xi. 4-35 I think three elements must be distinguished, (a) the 
story of the quails and the origin of the name Kibroth-hattaava, that lies 
at the basis (v. 4-13, 15, 31-33, perhaps in an earlier form, 34, 35); 
(4) later expansions and embellishments (v. 18-24a, perhaps 31-33 in 
part) ; (¢) an independent story of Moses’ complaint that his task was too 
heavy was met by the gift of the spirit of prophecy to seventy elders 
(v. 14, 16, 17, 246-30). Probably (a) belongs to J; gf the more sober 
conception of the manna in v. 6-9; (c) on the contrary comes from E, 
G. v. 25 with Exod. xxii-xxxill. 9 . . .” Hexateuch, p. 158. 

2 xi. 34. ‘The graves of lust” a proper name, Kibbroth-hattaavah, 
cb. Deut. ix. 22. Critics make great capital out of the fact that in 
Exod. xvi quails are said to have come up at the same time as the manna 
was given, and that that narrative does not altogether square with the 
account in our present chapter. To the critical mind it is wholly incon- 
ceivable that this can have happened twice, hence Kuenen attributes 
Exod. xvi not simply to P or the priestly writer, but to P2 as revised, and 
this not solely by R, who stands for the presumed main reviser, but by a 
series of later ones (Hexateuch, p. 331). Truly Pentateuchal criticism is 
a fine art! 

3 xiii. 1. The desert of Pharan ; verse 27 adds ‘‘ which is in Cades”’; 
the same is said of ‘‘ the desert of Zin which is Cades,” xxxii. 36, which 
latter is correct, but xiii. 27 should read ‘‘ towards Cades.”” Cades must 
be distinguished from Cades-Barnea, xxxii. 8, xxxiv. 4, etc., the district 
from the city, see Trumbull, Kadesh- Barnea, its Importance and Probable 
Stte, 1884 ; Palmer, The Desert of the Exodus, 1871. 

4 xiii. 19-xiv. 35. The story of the spies is much exploited by the 
exponents of ‘‘ partition ” theories; in xiii, 19-21 it seems to be implied 
that they are to view the south only; 22, they actually view the whole : 
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(c) xv-xix. Some events during the period of the wanderings. 


xv. 1-7. The ritualifor free-will offerings ; 8-15, for peace offerings ; 
16-20, for first-fruits ; 21-29, for sins of ignorance ; 30-31, for deliberate 
sins ; 32-36, the case of the man who gathered sticks on the Sabbath ; 
37-41, they are to make fringes to their garments as a reminder of 
God’s mercies towards them. 

xvi. I-40. The schism of Core,! Dathan and Abiron and its punish- 
ment ; 41-50, the people murmur at this punishment, they are punished 
by fire but Aaron intercedes ; xvii. 1-13, the blossoming of Aaron’s rod 


23-25, they report on the south only ; 26 implies the whole; 31, Caleb 
supports the advance ; xiv. 24 and Deut. i. 36 represent Caleb alone as 
excepted from the curse ; 26-35, the curse is repeated and Josue is added 
to Caleb. Hence it is concluded that two accounts are interwoven. 

5 xiv. 25. The Amalecites are here said to dwell in the valleys, whereas 
in verse 45 they are said to come down from the mountains. The critical 
view that this is a contradiction and that consequently we have here two 
distinct sources, is one with which it is hard to keep patience, as though 
those who habitually dwelt in the valleys could not have taken refuge in 
the hills. 

6 xiv. 45. Horma means ‘“‘ destruction,” xxi. 3, and many places might 
have been so named owing to a defeat there suffered, cf. Deut. 1. 44; 
Moses himself wrote after the events and therefore calls the place by the 
name given to it when the event took place. 


1 xvi. Core is clearly the leader ; he is a Levite, son of Isaar, cousin to 
Moses and Aaron. He represents the rebellion of the Levites against the 
exclusive priesthood accorded to the Aaronites. Dathan and Abiron are 
sons of Eliab, not of Eliab the Zabulonite, 1. 9, li. 7, vii. 24-20, x. 16, 
but of Ehab son of Reuben, xxvi. 8-9; similarly Hon is descended from 
Reuben. ‘These three, then, stand for the priesthood of the first-born 
—cf. Gen. xxvii. 15, Exod. xxiv. 5—who had been replaced by the 
Levites, Num. wi. 12-13, 45. The two hundred and fifty adherents of 
Core, verse 17, may perhaps be the representatives of the two hundred 
and seventy-three of the first-born who outnumbered the Levites, 
Num. iii. 46, or they may be Levites, as indeed their association with 
Core suggests. The punishment of the two parties is distinct; the Levites 
are burnt, the first-born are swallowed up; it is only due to the com- 
pressed form of the narrative that in xxvi. 10 Core is described as 
swallowed up. In verse 27 we should read ‘‘ they departed from the tents 
of Core, Dathan and Abiron ; and Dathan and Abiron.” 

But critical theories of the construction of the Pentateuch can never 
be content with anything half so simple as the above. Instead we are 
told that : 

‘¢ Here we find not only a double J E thread, whose strands are separable 
on grounds mainly phraseological, but a twofold priestly representation. 
In JE we have to do with a civil disturbance, On and perhaps Korah, or 
Dathan and Abiron, being the ringleaders, but in P with an assertion of 
ecclesiastical rights” (Harford-Battersby, 4..D.£. iii. 570). 
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as a symbol of the Divine source of the power of the priesthood ; xviii. 
1-7, the Aaronites are to be the priests and the other descendants of Levi 
their assistants ; 8-19. the rights of the Aaronites ; 20-24,' they are to 
receive tithes ; 25-32, of which they themselves are to pay a tenth. 

xix. I-22. The law of the red heifer and the blessed water. 


(d) xx-xxxvi. The final advance after the years of wandering are 
over ; they come to the cesert of Zin,? to Cades where Mary dies. 

XX. 2-13. The people murmur for want of water and Moses strikes the 
rock twice at Meribah ; God rebukes him and tells him he is never to 
enter the land of promise; 14-21, their petition to pass through Edom 
is refused ; 22-30, Aaron dies on Mount Hor. 

xxi, 1-3. King Arad routs them but is finally defeated at Horma ; 
4-9, they murmur at their fatigue and are punished by serpents ; Moses 
erects the brazen serpent and those who gaze on it are healed: 
10-20, stages on their journey ; 21-35,2 Sehon and Og are defeated.4 

xxii. I-19. Moab and Midian conspire and send for Balaain to curse 
Israel ; 29-35, his journey, the ass speaks to him ; 36-xxiv. 25, Balaam 
blesses Israel instead of cursing them ;5 xxv. 1-9, the Midianites tempt 
Israel to be initiated to Beelphegor, the sinners are slain by Phinees 
son of Eleazar ; 10-13, promises to the house of Eleazar; 14-18, the 
names of the delinquents.® 


' xviii, 21-24. All priests are Levites, but not all Levites are priests, 
though all belong alike to the ‘‘clergy”’; hence the use of the term 
‘* Levite ” here to express the class, it includes the priests. 

2 xx. I. The desert of Zin, not Sin, as in Exod. xvi. I, xvii. I, etc. 
‘*The first month,” that is of the third year, cf x. 11, in ‘‘the second 
month of the second year” they left Sinai. For Edom and his district see 
Hull, A/ount Seir, 1889. 

3 xxi. 10-20. An extract from Moses’ diary, cf. xxxill. 43-48. The 
poetical pieces enshrined here, 14-15, 17-18, 27-30, should be noted. 
xxi. 14, the ‘* Book of the Wars of the Lord.” It is unreasonable, with a 
view to safeguarding the Mosaic authorship of the whole Pentateuch, to 
suppose that this was a pre-Mosaic work ; neither can we suppose that 
subsequent to these events, but before writing the story enshrined in this 
chapter, Moses had already compiled the book in question and then quoted 
it. Such ideas are puerile. Tar simpler to regard it as a later addition to 
the Pentateuch, cf. the references to the Book of the Just, Jos. x. 13, 
2 Sam. i. 18. xxi. 16, ‘‘the well appeared whereof...” This curious 
rendering has no place either in the Hebrew or Greek text, read ‘‘ Thence 
we came to Beer (which means ‘a well’), this is the well of which . . .” 

4 xxi. 33. For Basan see Schumacher, 7he /az/an, 1888, and Porter, 
The Giant Cities of Bashan, 1885. 

5 xxiv. 24. ‘In galleys from Italy,” St. Jerome has thus boldly para- 
phrased the Hebrew expression for ‘‘ islands.” 

6 xxv. 14-18. This event left an undying impression on Israel, Deut. iv. 3, 
Jos. xxii. 17, Ps. cv. 28, Osee ix. 10. There is surely some connection 
between this sin of the Simeonites and the startling difference in their 
numbers in the two census of chaps. i. 23 and xxvi. 14. 
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XXvi. 1-65. The second census taken on the eve of their entry into the 
land, they number 601,730 as compared with 603,550 at the census 
taken thirty-eight years previously. 

XXVli. 1-11. The case of the daughters of Salphaad ; it is decided that 
daughters are to inherit if there are no sons ; 12-23, Moses is told that 
he is to die, Josue and Eleazar are to take his place. 

xxviii. The sacrifices that are to be offered: 3-8, the morning and 
evening sacrifice of a lamb; 9-10, those for the Sabbath ; 11-15, for the 
first day of the month ; 16-31, the Passover ; xxix. 1-39, sacrifices for 
the seventh month ; xxx. 1-17, of the fulfilment of vows. 

XXX1. 1-54. The slaughter of Midian for the crime of Beelphegor ; 
Balaam is slain with them ; the law for the division of spoils. 

XXXii. I-42. Reuben, Gad and the half tribe of Manasses (verse 33) 
are assigned land on the east of Jordan. 

Xxxiil. Moses’ diary of the successive stopping-places of the Israelites ;7 
50-56, renewed command to destroy the nations of Palestine. 

XXXIv. I-12. The boundaries of the land? they are to occupy ; 13-20, 
names of those to whom the division is to be entrusted; xxxv. 1-8, 
cities of refuge, three on the east and three on the west, are to be 
appointed ;3 xxxvi. I-12, apropos of the case of the daughters of Salphaad 
it is enacted that the tribes are not to intermarry ; 13, a summary: 
these are the commandments which Moses gave in the plains of Moab. 


lil. The Higher Critical View of the Book. 


Higher criticism continues to treat the Books of Moses 
as a mosaic rather than a straightforward narrative, as 
some of the quotations from Harford-Battersby will have 
shown. There is something delightfully naive in the two 
excerpts which follow: 


“Even the earlier sources can be used only with discrimination as 
supplying data for historical conclusions. But the general facts of the 
delay in entering Canaan, the roundabout route, and the conquest of the 
Amorites, being witnessed by both lines of traditions, and agreeable to 
the rest of our knowledge, emerge as well established.’4 


1 xxxiii, A detailed list of the successive halting-places from Ramses in 
Goshen to Abel-sittim in the plains of Moab. It is incredible that such 
a list should have been preserved simply by oral tradition (see note on 
Exod. xvii). 

2 xxxiv. The boundaries thus sketched extended from the torrent of 
Egypt (not the Nile) known as the Sichor and flowing near Pelusium, to 
Zephrona an unknown place in the north ; and from the Dead Sea in the 
south-east to Riblah on the east bank of the Orontes in the north. For 
a description of the territory see P.Z./., July, 1918, pp. 66 and 124. 

3 This list of the cities of refuge should be compared with those in 
Deut. iv. 41-43 and xix. 2-8. 

4 Harford-Battersby, 4. D.&. iil. 573. 
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And again: 

‘“‘In the wider sense the results of criticism . . . lead to some definite 
conclusions. All the strata of literary deposit in the Hexateuch seem 
to be laid bare in a section taken through the Book of Numbers. If 
the earliest and latest elements in J were put in writing between 
B.C. 850 and 650, as the indications suggest, then the bits of folk-song 
and the traditions of national life and movement which are associated 
with them in 20-21 must be dated amongst the oldest. The stories of 
Hobab (chap. Io), of the manna and the quails (chap. 11), of Caleb and 
the spies (chaps. 13, 22-24), of the revolt of (Korah and) On (chap. 16), 
and the episode of Balaam, take a middle place, while the advanced 
conceptions and lofty tone of parts of chaps. 11 and 14 represent the last 
contributions of this school.” 
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|. The Character and Purpose of the Book. 


DEUTERONOMY, 5°37 NPN, “these are the words,” from 
the opening words of i. 1; in the Septuagint Aevrepovopnoy, 
which however should rather be ‘a copy of this law,” 
xvii. 18, cp. Jos. vili. 82, in both instances St. Jerome’s Vul- 
gate follows the Septuagint and reads ‘“‘ Deuteronomium.”’ 

Deuteronomy purports to give us the last words of Moses 
spoken in the plains of Moab just previous to his death. 
Beginning with a résumé of past events it consists of a 
series of fervent appeals to Israel to prove themselves 
worthy of their position as the Chosen People of God who 
has wrought such wonders forthem. Their God is terrible, 
but has loved them and they are to love Him,? for He is a 
jealous God,’ though He is essentially a God of mercy. 
Moreover He is the only God,® and He has chosen them to 
be His ‘‘peculiar people.’’® 

As for themselves, their danger will arise from the 
surrounding nations whom they will be tempted to imitate 
but whom they must destroy.’ A central sanctuary for 
public worship will prove their safeguard, and the place for 


1 vii. 21. 2 iv. 37, vi. 5, X- 12) xi) [sme 
3 iv. 24, vi. 15. + Iv, 31, vi. 25, °vineeeme 
S iv. 35-30, XXxli. 12, 31,030. 
6 vii. 6-8, ix. 29, xxvi. 18-19, xxix. 13, xxxii. 8. 7 vii. 
66 
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that will be indicated to them later on when they are 
established in the land.? 

Throughout the discourses recurs the expression “ this 
day.”’? In fact the whole is presented as a vivid scene such 
as would appropriately have taken place when at length 
their period of weary waiting was over and they were 
on the eve of great events. Egypt, “the iron furnace,’’ 
is ever in their thoughts; no less than forty-six times are 
they bidden remember the days they and their fathers spent 
there, they are not to forget* what God has done for them 
in bringing them out of it. Shortly He will give them rest® 
and will choose a place where His sanctuary is to be set up. 
At the same time the writer does not spare them the 
memory of their past unworthinesses; they have always been 
stiff-necked and rebellious;® in fact he knows full well 
that they will not be faithful to the pledges they are at this 
moment undertaking.’ 

In keeping with this aspect of the book, Dewtevonomy is 
essentially the “theological” book, for it might be said to 
treat of God and His attributes. Monotheism is insisted 
on almost as in Isa. xl-lxvi, cf. iv. 35-39, vi. 4, vii. 9, x. 17, 
xxxli. 12, 31, 39, etc. And though God is spoken of as 
“jealous,” iv. 24, vi. 15, and as “terrible,” vii. 21, yet His 
mercy is above all things, iv. 31, v. 10, vi. 25, vii. 12-18, and 
consequently the love of God is urged as a duty incumbent 
Seealeive O70, vi. 6, xi. 13, x. 19-15, xi. 1, 18, 22, xiii.3. 
The modern critical position demands that since the same 
features occur in Isa. xl-lxvi and since this latter can, on 
critical principles, only date from the period of the Exile, 
so Deuteronomy too must be late. 

The latter part of Exvedus and the whole of Leviticus and 
Numbers deal with ceremonial and ritual; they concern the 
clergy far more than the laity. But Deuteronomy from first 
to last is the book of the laity. It presents them with a 
compendium of the marvels which they and their fathers 


1 xii. I, see notes. 2 vill. I, see notes, 

3 iv. 20. 4 iv. 23, viii. II, 19. 

5 iii. 20, and see notes. eli Sele oes 2 6 en 
fexcxi. 27, 20. fey 

8 See Spencer, Did Moses . . .? pp. 156, 184; Barnes in Zhe People 


and the Book, p. 313. 
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had witnessed, as well as of the law that had been divinely 
given them;! in burning words it shows them the responsi- 
bility incumbent on them of keeping the covenant established 
between God and themselves. Hence, as Origen remarked 
long ago, in it ‘‘the legislation is set out with greater clear- 
ness and precision than in the earlier books.”? At times 
as one reads the impression seems almost irresistible that 
the speaker delivered his addresses and then wrote them?as 
a final legacy to those whose weaknesses he knew so well 
and whose probable apostasy he foresaw and foretold with 
such disconcerting clarity. On the supposition that the 
whole story of the Exodus and the plagues, of the law-giving 
at Sinai and of the years of wanderings is true then 
Deuteronomy, or some final farewell words from the man who 
had led them through these trials and who now saw them on 
the point of realizing their hopes though he himself was not 
to do so, becomes not merely a literary necessity but an 
historical one. Had Moses not written the book nor 
spoken those moving discourses someone would have had 
to doit. And if Moses did not do it, if it was left for Helcias 
or some “great unknown” like the supposed author of 
Isa. xl-lxvi, what an intellectual giant he must have been! 
He had—this unknown author—to bridge over the seven 
hundred years that had elapsed since Moses stood in the 
plains of Moab; he had to commit no anachronism of any 
kind, to write with an impassioned feeling which none refuse 
to recognize, he had to imagine—nay, take for granted—a 
legislation which, on critical theories, existed neither in 


1 <¢ Meditatorium (? mediatorium) Evangelii,” as St. Jerome calls it, 


Ep. \xxviii mans. 42; or again : ‘‘ preteritorum enumeratio est,” Adv. 
Pelag. i. 36; and once more: ‘‘ Deuteronomium quoque secunda lex, et 
Evangelice legis preefiguratio, nonne sic ea habet que priora sunt, ut 
tamen nova sint omnis de veteribus?’ Z. lin. 8; cé St. Augustine, 
Questiones in fHeptat. V. xlix. 

2 De Principiis, IV. i, 25. 

3 Thus note St. Jerome: ‘‘ Kata ta chrysea (id est ad aurea). Sunt 
autem montes . . . procul undecim mansionibus a Choreb, juxta quos 
Moses Deuteronomium scripsisse perhibetur ”; but further on: ‘** Dysme- 
moab. . . in quo loco et Moses scripsit Deuteronomium ”’; also: ‘‘ Lobon, 
locus solitudinis trans Jordanem, in quo Moses Deuteronomium legit,” 
De Situ et Nominibus, s.v. Kata ta Chrvsea, Dysmemoab et Lodon, 
P.L. xxiii. 885-886, 891, 907. 
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Moses’ time nor even in the time at which the author wrote, 
but was only to see the light after the fires of the Exile had 
purified Israel of the false elements in its religion. 

And Deuteyonomy has, as we should expect, exercised its 
influence on all the subsequent books of the Bible. Critics, 
it is true, deny this and maintain that no trace of it is to be 
found before the days of Jeremias, at the very time, that is, 
when Helcias discovered it in the Temple. But the wish 
is here father to the thought; they can see no trace of 
Deuteronomy because they do not want to do so, and witha 
lack of true critical acumen which seems incredible, excise 
from such books as Josue and Kings all passages which are 
based on Deuteronomy on the ground that since these passages 
presuppose Deutevonomy, which on their theory was not yet 
written, such passages must be later additions. How 
seductively such views can be stated—or rather quietly 
assumed—is shown in the following glowing if somewhat 
turgid description of the style of the book: 


“Other and more elaborate styles of prose appeared in Israel, of 
which the most original and powerful is that of the Book of Deutero- 
nomy, a style of mysterious source but of immediate and prolonged 
influence on the national literature. The rhythm is unlike the rhythm 
of any other prose in the Old Testament. It may have been the inven- 
tion of one man ; but so haunting and infectious is its music that it was 
caught up by a school or schools of writers and developed and even 
exaggerated (as textual criticism-has shown) to an extent which indeed 
its peculiar cumulative structure provoked. Deuteronomy retells the 
earlier history of Israel, and under the influence of the great prophets, 
re-enforces the ancient truths and laws of the national religion with a 
fresh original rhetoric, inspired by an imagination more full of colour 
and by a warmer zeal than those of the early Hebrew histories and 
codes. It is lavish in resonant words and phrases, and in musical 
repetitions ; urgent and expansive, yet frequently falling back from its 
urgency to explain, qualify, or refine. The music of its phrasing 
overcomes all feeling of redundancy. As I have said elsewhere, 
‘Deuteronomy is like a flowing tide upon a very broad beach, the long 
parallel waves dashing, withdrawing and dashing again.’”? 


1 Sir George Adam Smith, 7%e Hebrew Genius in the Old Testament, 
in The Legacy of Israel (1927), p. 17. 
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Il. Divisions and Analysis. 


(a) 1-iv. 40. Opening discourse ; a résumé of the history of Israel 
since leaving Egypt. 

i. 1-5. An introduction, where note the precise statement as to time 
and place ; 6-8, God meant them to occupy the land long ago; 9-17, 
the choice of seventy elders to assist Moses, but cf. Exod. xviii; 
13-26, where the choice is said to have been made by Moses himself ; 
18-25, the choice of the spies, Num. xiii. 3-34; 26-33, at their report 
the people shrink from going up ; 34-40, hence the thirty-eight years’ 
delay, ii. 14, Num. xiv. 23; 41-46, their obstinacy and consequent 
defeat at Horma, Num. xiv. 4o. 

ii. 1-7. The final summons to go up after the forty years; they go 
round Edom, Num. xx. 14-21, xxi. 4; 8-25, Moab and Ammon are not 
to be attacked; the giants, Num. xxii-xxiv; 26-37, defeat of Sehon, 
Num. xxi. 

iii. 1-11. Defeat of Og king of Basan, Num. xxi; 12-20, Manasses, 
Reuben and Gad are given land on the east of Jordan, Num. xxxii ; 
21-29, Moses is not to cross the Jordan, i. 37, iv. 21-22, xxxi. 2, Xxxiv. 4, 
Num. xxvii. 13; Josue is to replace him, xxxi. 7-8. 

iv. 1-40. An exhortation and a warning ; they have been privileged 
as no other nation ; 41-43, Moses establishes three cities of refuge on 
the east of Jordan, Num. xxxv. 14; 44-49, an epilogue parallel to the 
opening words, i. 1-5. 

(b) v-xxvi. The main discourse. 

(i) v-xi. General principles. 

v. I-21. The Decalogue, Exod. xx; the people then asked that God 
should speak to Moses and not directly to them, 22-23. 

vi. 1-25. An exhortation to keep the precepts God then gave to 
Moses. 

vii. 1-26. A warning about the surrounding nations ; they are to be 
destroyed ; the Israelites have been gratuitously chosen for this pur- 
pose, not because they were themselves better than other peoples. 

viii. 1-20. The rewards of fidelity. 

ix. I-29. A reminder of their past infidelities ; they have always been 
‘ stiff-necked,” 13, always rebellious, 24, xxxi. 27. 

x. 1-22. God writes on the fresh tables; renewed warning and 
exhortation. 

xi, 1-32. Let them remember the plagues in Egypt and the punish- 
ment meted out to Dathan and Abiron. 

(ii) xii-xxvi. Particular enactments. These chapters might be 
termed ‘the Deuteronomic Code.” 

xii. 1-12. The idolatrous places of worship of the Canaanites are to 
be destroyed. As a preventive against idolatry the Israelites are to 
have one central sanctuary in some place God shall choose. Blood is 
not to be eaten; the Levites are to be cared for, xiv. 27-29, xvi. II. 

xiii, 1-18. Of false prophets and idolaters. 

xiv. I-29. Of clean and unclean meats. 

xv. I-8, 11. Of the year of Jubilee, xxxi. 10; 12-18, of H ebrew slaves. 


Contents of Deuteronomy ua 


Xvi. 1-17. The three great feasts in the year at the central sanctuary ; 
18-20, of judges and justice ; 21-22, no idolatry. 

Xvii. I. Sacrifices must be without blemish ; 2-7, of apostates ; 3-13, 
the decision of the priests and the judge at the central sanctuary shall 
be final ; 14-20, of the duties of a king when they shall choose one. 

xviii. 1-8. Of the priests and Levites ; 9-14, no wizards to be allowed ; 
15-22, to secure them against this vice they shall always have a 
Prophet of God in their midst. 

Xix. I-13. Six cities of refuge are to be appointed on the west of 
Jordan ; of murder and manslaughter ; 14-21, of moving landmarks 
and of false witness. 

xx. I-20. Of war, especially against the nations they are to destroy. 

xxi. I-g. Of an undetected murder ; 10-14, of the captive woman ; 
15-17, of duties towards children by two wives ; 18-21, of an unruly 
son ; 22-23, the bodies of those hung on a gibbet are to be removed 
that same day. 

Xxli, I-12. Of inutual kindliness ; 5, women are not to wear men’s 
clothes, nor men women’s; 13-21, of accusations against a wife ; 
22-30, of adultery, rape and seduction. 

XXlil. I-8. Of those who may enter the church or congregation ; 
Moab and Ammon are excluded till the tenth generation ; of friendli- 
ness to Edom ; 9-14, personal cleanliness ; 15-16, of runaway slaves ; 
17-18, of prostitutes ; 19-21, of loans to brethren, usury in the case of 
Strangers ; 22-23, of payment of vows ; 24-25, kindliness. 

xxiv. 1-4. Of the bill of divorce ; 5, the newly-married are not to go 
to war for a year ; 6, necessary articles are not to be taken for a pledge ; 
7, of man-stealing ; 8-9, of leprosy ; 10-13, of pledges ; 14-15, the hire 
of labourers ; 16-22, generosity. 

XXv. I-3. Of judgement and merciful punishment ; 4, the ox that toils 
is not to be muzzled; 5-10, the Levirate law; 11-12, the immodest 
woman ; 13-16, of fair weights and measures ; 17-18, Amalec is to be 
punished. 

XXvi. I-11. Of offerings when established in the land; 12-15, of 
tithes and the Levites ; 16-19, they are the chosen people, the conclu- 
sion of the discourse. 

(c) xxvii-xxx. The third discourse. 

XXvil. I-8. When they arrive in Palestine they are to grave on stones 
‘all the words of this law”; 9-13, six tribes are to stand on Mount 
Gerizim to bless, and six on Mount Ebal to curse ; 14-26, the curses on 
those who fail to keep the law. 

XXViil. I-14. The blessings on those who keep it; 15-68, curses on 
those who do not. 

Xxix. I. The covenant made in the land of Moab, besides that made 
at Horeb ; xxx. 2-20, renewed warnings and exhortations. 

(d) xxxi-xxxiv. An appendix. 

Xxxi. I-2. Moses is leaving them ; 3-6, exhortation ; 7-8, Josue is 
encouraged for the task before him ; 9-13, ‘‘ Moses wrote this law ” and 
entrusted it to the Levites who are to read it to the people in the 
Sabbatical year ; 14-18, Moses is to die, Josue is to succeed him, 
cf. Num. xxvii. 18-23, Israel will apostatize, cf. 27-29 ; 19-22, Moses is 
therefore to write a Canticle which Israel is to learn by heart ; 
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23, Josue is again encouraged ; 24-30, ‘“‘ Moses wrote the words of this 
law in a volume” and ordered it to be placed in the Ark, he repeats 
his conviction of their future apostasy, he then repeats the Cauzticle. 

XXxil. 1-43. The Canticle of Moses; 44-47, an exhortation ; 48-52, 
Moses is to die. 

Xxxili. Moses’ Blessing on the tribes. 

xxxiv. Moses’ vision of the land; his death ; a eulogy upon him. 


NOTES. 


i, 5. ‘‘Expound the (this) law,” is it to be referred to what follows or 
to the law already given, Exod. xx-xxiii? 

ii. 23. “‘The Cappadocians . . . from Cappadocia,” this rendering is 
due to the Septuagint, the Hebrew has “the Caphtorim ... from 
Caphtor,” cf. Gen. where St. Jerome, with the Septuagint, has kept 
the form ‘“ Caphtorim.” Here, in Gen. x, as in Amos ix. 7 and Jer. 
xlvii. 4, the Caphtorim seem to be identified with the Philistines, see 
vol. Ill. s.v. Philistines. 

ii. 29, Edom had positively refused permission to pass through his 
territory, Num. xx. 18-21; hence, unless we are to accuse Moses of a 
deliberate lie or—on critical principles—see in these apparently con- 
flicting statements proof of parallel accounts imperfectly welded to- 
gether, we can only suppose that Moses refers to permission given by 
the Edomites to pass along their borders without molestation. The 
critical theory does small justice to the so-called ‘‘ Redactor ” to whom 
they attribute all efforts at smoothing out the narrative. 

iii. 20. “ Give rest,” cf v.14; xii. 9,10 ; xxv. 12; this “Srest “astalavays 
future in Deuteronomy, cf. Jos. i. 13, 15; also 2 Sam. vii, 1, 11; 3 Kings 
v. 4, viii. 56, where David and Solomon realize that the promised 
“rest” has come to pass. 

iv. 5,14. There has, then, been some previous legislation, cy. xxix. I. 

iv. 13. Note the covenant as well as the Decalogue, cf. Exod. 
XX-XXlii. 

viii. 1. ‘This day,” this expression occurs more than fifty times in 
Deuteronomy, cf. i. 10, 39, etc. 

ix. 22. These should be proper names: Taberah, Massah, Kibroth- 
hattaavah. 

x, 1-4. God wrote the law; it is not always clear whether it is 
meant that He actually wrote it or whether Moses did so at God’s 
dictation. See a discussion on the point by St. Augustine, Quest. in 
Heftat. V. xv. 

x. 3. “I made an ark,” this is hard to understand at this period of 
the story. 

x, 6-9. These verses are clearly out of place and seem to form part of 
the list of ‘stations ” given in Num. xxxiii. 

x. 10. Cp. ix. 9, 18, 25 and notes on Exod. xxiv for Moses’ visits to the 
mountain. 

Xe Soe al. 13. 

xi. 6. There is no mention of Core, Num. xvi. 

xi, 20. Notice St. Augustine’s unflinching comment : ‘‘ No Israelite is 
ever mentioned as having carried this out in the strict sense; for no 
one could do it unless his house had a great many divisions (and there- 
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fore doors). Is not this a hyperbolical statement — like so many 
others?” Quest. in Heft. V. xvii. 

xii, 1-12. This is the main preoccupation of the writer. It is to be 
noted that only solemn sacrifices are to be offered there; every 
slaughter was for the Semitic mind a sacrificial act ; hence the slaying 
necessary for food is spoken of as a “sacrifice,” Exod. xx. 24, cf. Deut. 
xii. 15-18. See St. Thomas, Summa Theol. I-11. cii. 4 ad 2™ et 3™. 
Jerusalem is never mentioned in Deuteronomy, the ‘place the Lord 
shall choose” is as yet unknown, cf. xii. 5, 11, 14, 18, 26, xiv. 23, 24, 
XV. 20, xvi. 2, 6, 7, 15, 16, xvii. 8, 10, 15, Xviii. 6, xxXvi. 2, XxXxi. II; see 
Origen. Contra Celsiuiit, 1. 49. 

xvii. 18. ‘‘ The Deuteronomy of this law,” this is due to the Greek 
version, it should be “write for himself a copy of this law in a 
volume”; the same mistake occurs in Jos. viii. 32. 

xviii. 18. The prophet who shall always be raised up for them is, of 
course, the Messias, though not to the exclusion of the regular series 
of prophets who consistently appear throughout Hebrew history, 
hence the lament “ there is now no prophet,” Ps. Jxxiii. 9, 1 Macc. iv. 
46, ix. 17, xiv. 41. In xviii. 15 the reference to the Messias seems 
more explicit. 

xxiv. 6. The reference to the pledge here seems out of place, see 
verses 14-15. xxiv. 7. ‘‘ Man-stealing,” in our version, “ soliciting.” 

xxv. 5-10. The Latin “ levir”” means a brother-in-law, it was his duty 
to secure that his brother’s widow should not be childless ; cf Ruth 
iv. 6-8 and perhaps Ps. lix. 9. 

xxvi. 5. “‘ The Syrian pursued my father,” a reference to Laban, 
Gen. xxxi. But the Hebrew has “A Syrian wandering (or ‘ ready to 
perish’ R.V.) was my father,” while the Greek has ‘“‘my father left 
Syria.” 

XXxvil. 3, 8. “All the words of this law.” It is exceedingly difficult to 
discover what‘ law ” precisely this was. Was it the Decalogue only 
or the Book of the Covenant, or what we may term “the Deuteronomic 
Code,” xii-xxvi? Max Lohr, Das Detuteronomium, 1925, concedes that 
Deuteronomy is “substantially” the work of Moses, especially the 
enactments touching the central sanctuary ; ‘‘ though not literally of 
Mosaic origin, it does go back to Moses.” ‘“ The book of the law” so 
often mentioned Lohr regards as discoverable in xvii. 8-11, xix. I-12, 
XXi. 9-18, 18-214, xxii. 13, 24-29, perhaps too in xxi. 22 ff, alsoin xxiii. 
10-15, Xxv. 5-9; cf. Expos. Times, September, 1925, J.T.S., October, 1927. 

xxix. I. “The covenant ... besides that covenant which He had 
made with them at Horeb.” It is hard to believe that this “covenant” 
is simply the blessings and cursings of xxvii-xxviii, nor does it seem 
possible to discover any precise ‘‘ covenant’’ in what follows. 

xxxi. 9. ““Moses wrote this law.” The same difficulty always 
presents itself; what precisely is meant by “this law”? Is it the 
Decalogue or the Book of the Covenant, Exod. xx-xxiii, or the Deutero- 
nomic Code of Deut. xii-xxvi, or is it the covenant spoken of in these 
last chapters of Deuteronomy? What is absolutely certain is that 
Moses did write in a volume (a) historical details, ¢.g., the account of 
the battle of Rephidim, Exod. xvii. 14; (b) details of the journeyings of 
the Hebrews, Num. xxxiii; (c) the curses of Deut. xxvii-xxviii, cp. xxix. 
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20-21 ; (d) which same things seem to be comprised under the term 
law,” xxviii. 58, 61; (e) “ceremonies and precepts,” xxix. 10, such as 
are in the Deuteronomic Code, Deut. xii-xxvi and in Exod. xx-xxiii, 
cp. Deut. xxxii. 46. It is also clear that this volume was entrusted to the 
Levites and laid up in the Ark, Deut. xxxi. 9-13, 24-27; also that there 
was a record of the law which the king was to be able to copy, 
Xvil, 18, cp. 4 Kings xi. 12, and 2 Paral. xxiii. 11, also 1 Sam. viii. 11-22, 
DS 

_ XXXi. 19-22. Note, Moses is bidden to write the Canticle, 19, he wrote 
it, 22, he taught it to the people, 22, he spoke it, 30, cf. 2 Sam. i. 18; 
for the Canticle see 2 Macc. vii. 6. 

xxxili. There is no mention of Simeon, but a possible explanation 
may be found in a comparison of Num. xxv. 14 with the numbers 
given for this tribe in Num. ii. 13 and xxvi. 14, before and after the 
crime of Beelphegor. This ‘‘blessing” is assigned to the age of 
Jeroboam II, B.c. 826-773 or 790-749, by C. J. Ball, P.S.B.A. xviii, 
p. 118, though his grounds are questionable. 


Ill. The Critical View of Deuteronomy. 


The critical view of Deuteronomy may be summarily 
stated as follows: (a) the roots of its teaching on the moral 
life, justice, holiness, and the rejection of idolatry may be 
discovered in the earlier Prophets, ¢.g. Isaias, Amos, and 
Osee. The later Prophets, Jeremias, Ezechiel, and the so- 
called ‘‘deutero-Isaias” are steeped in the ideas and 
phraseology of Deuteronomy. ‘This would suggest that 
Deuteronomy was written shortly before these later Prophets 
wrote, 7.¢. about the middle of the seventh century B.c. or 
c. 650, in the reign of Manasses. A comparison now of 
Deuteronomy with the earlier books of the Pentateuch 
will, so it is claimed, show that those earlier books 
and Deuteronomy cannot be by the same author. Thus 
Deuteronomy is said to vary in important details from them 
when narrating the same events;} it enacts laws which 


1 Thus in Deut. i. 9-13 the judges are said to have been chosen by the 
people ; in Exod. xviii. 13-26 by Moses at the advice of Jethro. Similarly 
in Deut. i. 22-23, the spies are described as sent by the people, in 
Num. xiii. 1-3 by Moses; in Deut. i. 37-38 Moses is forbidden to enter 
the land because of the people’s sin, cf. iii. 36, iv. 21, whereas in 
Num. xx. 12, xxvii. 13, Deut. xxxii. 50 it is by reason of his own sin ; 
Deut. i. 46, ii. I, 14, the wanderings are pictured as being far away from 
Cades, in Num. xiv as being spent at Cades; Deut. x. 1-4, ‘‘I made an 
ark” refers to a period long previous to its construction according to 
Exod. xxxiv. 1-4, 28, though we may well ask, Was this the ark? Why 
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ignore, if they do not contradict, those laid down in the 
earlier books, and it is asked whether it is possible to 
conceive of Moses framing at the close of his life laws which 
thus ignore those he had himself laid down at an earlier 
period.!. Moreover the writer betrays the fact that he is 
writing on the west of Jordan, whereas the author—if 
Moses—never crossed the river.2, Then again the law of 
a central sanctuary—the key-point of Deuteyonomy—is 
said to conflict absolutely with the law of Exodus which 
permits sacrifice everywhere.* Once more: the forms of 
idolatry condemned, e.g. the worship of the host of 
heaven,* did not come into prominence before the middle of 


not a small receptacle for the tables of the law? These seeming dis- 
crepancies are certainly trifling, and the compressed character of the 
Deuteronomic résumé of events would explain them. 

1 The law regarding Hebrew slaves, Deut. xv. 12, is said to conflict 
with that in Exod. xxi. 2-11. In Exod. xxi. 13 sanctuary is to be sought 
at the altar, in Deut. xix. 1-4 at certain cities. Deut. xviii. I seems to 
regard all Levites as priests, whereas Num. xvi. 10, 35-40, distinguishes 
them. The portion belonging to the priest in a peace-offering differs in 
Lev. vii. 32-34 and Deut. xviii. 3; the firstlings, which are to be the priest’s, 
Num. xviii. 18, are to be the owner’s, Deut. xii. 6, 17, xv. 19. 

2 The expression ‘‘ beyond Jordan ” is used, so it isclaimed, of the east 
side of the river by one who—if Moses—is supposed to be standing on the 
east side. Therefore the writer unconsciously betrays the fact that he is 
writing on the west side, consequently he cannot have been Moses, for 
he never crossed the river, cf Deut. i. 1, 5, ili. 8, iv. 41, 47, 493; these 
passages are rendered the more striking by the fact that at other times the 
writer uses the same term when speaking of the west bank of the river, 
lll. 20, 25, xi. 30. Yet the fact that he uses the expression in two opposite 
senses shows that the expression was a canonized one. Just so does a 
Roman who lives in Trastevere date his letters from Trastevere, without 
meaning that as he happens at the moment to be on the far bank he 
is therefore referring to the other bank. If it is urged that the expression 
could not become canonized before they were in occupation of the western 
bank, and that a person writing on one bank would not refer to that bank 
as ‘‘ beyond” the river, it should be noted that in the passages where 
the expression is used of the west side there is always some hint as 
to which ‘‘ beyond Jordan” it is, ¢.g. ill. 20, 25, xi. 30, cf Jos. v. I, 
ix. I, xil. 7. This would seem to show that the word rendered ‘‘ beyond” 
should rather be ‘‘ by the side of,’ as apparently in Exod. xxv. 37 and 
3 Kings vii. 20, 303 see, too, its use in Ezech. i. 9, 12, x. 22. 

3 Exod. xx. 24, where see note. 

4 Deut. iv. 19, xvii. 8. The argument is that from silence so freely used 
by critics. Such idolatry is not mentioned before the time of Achaz or the 
middle of the eighth century B.c., c# 4 Kings xvii. 16, xxi. 3-5, xxiii. 4-12, 
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the eighth century B.c., while the prophetical teaching shows 
advanced theological reflection such as could hardly be 
postulated in the case of Moses and his age. 

Finally, since in the eighteenth year of Josias, B.c. 621, 
“the book of the law” was ‘‘discovered” in the Temple! 
and a reform on the lines indicated in Deuteronomy, 
especially regarding the central sanctuary, was inaugurated, 
it is plausibly argued that this ‘‘ book”’ was our Deuteronomy 
—at least its kernel—and that it had been written but a 
short time previously. Many would add that Helcias, who 
discovered it, himself wrote it and “salted” the ground 
therewith so as to secure the reforms he desired, all of them, 
be it noted, for the aggrandizement of the priesthood. 
Other critics, while refusing to endorse the crude statement 
that Helcias ‘‘salted” the ground, yet refer the composi- 
tion of the book to the time of Manasses, B.c. 697-642, 
apparently on the ground that the narrative of its discovery 
seems to imply that in the days of Josias it had already been 
lost some time.? 

The critical world of to-day takes the seventh century 
date for the composition of Deuteyonomy for granted. It is 
an axiom; dissent from it is a mark of lack of scholarship. 
Thus Wellhausen writes: 

“As to the origin of Deuteronomy little doubt now prevails ; in all 
circles where recognition of scientific results is at all to be depended 
on, it is admitted that it was produced at the time in which it was 


discovered, and that it was made the basis for the reformation of King 
Josiah.” 


Soph. i. 5, Jer. vii. 18, vill. 2, xix. 13, xliv. 17, Ezech. viii. 16; therefore 
Deuteronomy, which, on the traditional view of its Mosaic authorship, 
would refer such idolatry to the fourteenth century B.Cc., must date from a 
much later period, or the seventh century B.C. 

1 4 Kings xxii-xxill ; see A.2., January, 1927, pp. 140 /. 

2? Thus S. A. Cook, in a review of Baynes’ /srae/ among the Nations, 
pleads for a ‘‘diplomatic rewriting ” as being ‘‘ better than ‘ fabricated’ or 
the ‘ pious fraud’ which the ‘ discovery’ of Deuteronomy in Josiah’s reign 
is not rarely called. In point of fact, when we compare Jubilees with 
Genesis or Chronicles with Samuel-Kings, it is evident that rewriting, 
whether ‘diplomatic’ or other, was as natural a procedure as thosemodern 
compositions which give well-meaning, though often erroneous, pictures of 
the history and religion of Israel” (/.7.S., January, 1928, p. 173 note). 

3 Prolegomena, 4th ed., 1895, p. 9, and p. 4, ‘‘ the priests pretended to 
find it.” 
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Similarly Kuenen: 


“There is no reason to doubt that the book was written with a view 
to the use that Hilkiah made of it. It was not by accident, but in 
accordance with the writer’s deliberate purpose, that it became the 
foundation and the norm of Josiah’s reformation.”? 


While Kautsch would defend the ascription of the work 
to Moses on the principle that: 


“The idea of literary ownership is utterly foreign to the Old Testa- 
ment writers, as to the ancient world generally. Only let the convic- 
tion once appear justified that what is proposed is in accordance with 
the thought of that more ancient authority, and it is also justifiable to 
speak in its name. This holds good of the original Deuteronomy .. . 
in the same way as a Solomon is represented by the ‘‘ Preacher ’”’ as 
testifying to the vanity of things.’ 


One of the most recent students of the date of Deuteronomy 
maintains that many of the laws are very ancient. He 
would refer some of them to the time of the Judges or at 
any rate to the early monarchy. But his views on the law 
for a central sanctuary will hardly meet with general 
acceptance. For he holds that with the exception of xii. 1-7 
there is no reference to one single central sanctuary; in 
all the other references allusion is made to the various 
local centres for the worship of Jehovah, these are not 
to be deserted for the spots consecrated to the worship 
of the local Baals. This seems to be playing with the 
evidence.® 

But what precisely do these arguments prove? Do they 
prove that Moses did not write Deuteronomy? Assuredly 
not. All they do is to show that there are certain grave 
difficulties in saying that he wrote it all. No one will 
suppose that he wrote the account of hisown death! Asa 
matter of fact the arguments prove too much, for if the 
argument drawn from the expression ‘‘ beyond Jordan” is 


1 Hexateuch, p. 215. 

2 Quoted by Muller, Are the Critecs Right? p. 51; cf Driver, 
Deuterononry, Introduction, pp. lvii-lxii. 

$ Welch, Zhe Code of Deuteronomy, 1924, and in Exfos. Times, July, 
1925. Much the same views have been put forward of late in Germany, 
e.g. by Oestreicher, Das deuteronomische Grundgesetz, also by Staerk, 
Das Problem des Deuteronomiums. 
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sound, then, since it pervades the entire book, it should 
follow that Moses wrote none of it.? 

Moreover critics neglect certain factors which have to be 
borne in mind. Archzology has shown how advanced was 
the civilization of those days; the Code of Hammurabi, some 
six hundred years previous to Moses, is an indication of 
what had already been done in the framing of laws; the 
Tell el-Amarna correspondence shows us with what ease men 
then wrote in a language and script notoriously difficult. 
Conversely, what an amazing triumph of literary. skill a 
seventh-century Deuteronomy would be! The seventh-century 
writer would have had to project himself into a past which 
lay some eight hundred years behind him. He would have 
had to do this with a skill which should not only deceive 
his contemporaries but the entire Jewish and Christian world 
down to the nineteenth century. And his forged production 
was to produce a reform which lasted down to the coming 
of Christ. 

Further: have we any right, save on the most over- 
whelming evidence, to suppose that the priestly caste from 
whom this amazing book is said to have emanated was so 
lost to all moral sense as to perpetrate sucha forgery? For 
a forgery it would have been, though many critics endeavour 
to palliate an act which in real life they would condemn 
unsparingly. Archzology has familiarized us with the 
notion of ‘‘ foundation-tablets’’; what more natural than 
that at a time when the Temple was undergoing repair this 
treasure should have been found? Once again: what 
grounds have we for supposing that the book thus found 
was Deuteronomy? Absolutely none. Why should it not 
have been the Book of the Covenant? Why not the whole 
body of Mosaic legislation? It is true that the resulting 
reform was on the lines of the central sanctuary as laid 
down in Deut. xii, etc., but is that a reason for saying it was 
Deuteronomy only that was discovered? 

Then again how amazing the situation created by this 
kind of criticism! For whereas history has hitherto 


1 For an analysis of Driver’s arguments against the Mosaic authorship of 
Deuteronomy see Spencer, Did Moses write the Pentateuch after all ? 
pp. 178-203. It is a great pity that this shrewd piece of criticism should 
be so little known. 
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demanded—and reason endorsed the demand—that we 
should speak of the Law and the Prophets, we are now told 
to invert the order and talk of the Prophets and the Law. 
We are no longer to regard the Prophets as the upholders 
of the Law, as champions steeped in its principles. They 
are rather to be considered as its begetters; and this not by 
writing it but by producing a spirit and mentality among 
the people which led them to produce first of all Deuteronomy 
and then, during and after the Captivity, the rest of the 
Pentateuch. Thus when the author of the Prologue to 
Ecclestasticus spoke of ‘the Law, the Prophets and the 
Holy Writings” he was quite mistaken, What, on this 
supposition, was the basis of Hebrew religion? Some vague 
reminiscence of a law given to Moses, fragments of which 
may have persisted in writing? Where, if not in the pages 
of the Pentateuch, was the figure of the great legislator 
enshrined ? 

Further still: critics who have made up their minds to 
accept the conclusions we have been sketching are driven 
to shifts and expedients which can hardly be called worthy. 
If Josue and Judges show traces of the influence of 
Deuteronomy then, of course, these are dubbed additions to 
the original text. If the compilers of Kings assess the 
character of various sovereigns by their observing or failing 
to observe the Deuteronomic law of a central sanctuary, 
then such passages are to be regarded as proofs that Kings 
was written, or at least re-edited, after the appearance of 
Deuteronomy in the seventh century.! But is this really 
Criticism? Every passage which makes for your theory 
you welcome; every passage that tells against it is reyected 
as spurious! 


1 See Aage Bentzen, Dze Joszanztsche Reform und thre Voraussetzumegen., 
1926: he may be taken as ‘‘an example of the present tendency to look 
for social and economic factors and class differences in the Biblical history. 
He (Bentzen) traces a series of provincial ‘ Levitical’ movements culminating 
in Deuteronomy. Shechem was perhaps the original central sanctuary ; 
the pre-eminence of Jerusalem belongs to the exilic and late age (p. 86). 
Priestly interests can be recognized in the historical traditions, and 
theocratic and anti-monarchical developments are to be traced in E, and 
go back before the fall of the northern kingdom” (/.7..S., October, 


1927, p. 91). 
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!. Of Josue and the Book. 


Josue first appears at the battle of Rephidim against 
Amalec,’ when he put them to the sword, then as a writer,? 
later on he figures as the faithful minister of Moses,’ then 
as one of the spies.* He was the son of Nun,® and his 
name was changed from DTT, Hosea or Osee, mean- 
ing “salvation,” to viv, Jehosea or “the Lord will 
deliver.’”® For their fidelity in the rebellion which arose 
from the report of the spies about the giants who inhabited 
the land, Josue and Caleb were alone exempt from the 
curse which excluded all the rebels above twenty years of 
age from seeing the Promised Land.’ Later on Josue is 
designated Moses’ successor; he acts as his vicegerent, and 
finally at the Divine command Moses formally appoints 
him to succeed in the government of the people and lead 
them into Palestine.® 


1 Exod. xvii. 9. 2 7b, xvii. 14. 

3 7b. xxiv. 13, xxxili. 11, Num. xi. 28. 

4 Num. xiii. 9. 5 bid. eras lg 

4 Wp. xiv. 6, 13, 38. 

Bix 28, xxxiv..17, Deut. in. 21-28, xxxi. 3-24. . ‘* Qui typus 


Domini non solum in gestis sed etiam in nomine,” says St. Jerome, 
£p. iii. 8 ; he insists, too, on his virginal character (Adv. Jovi. i. 23). 
i, 8I 6 
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The book called by his name covers the period between 
the death of Moses and that of Josue, that is, according to 
the “traditional”? chronology, from c. B.c. 1450-1425. It 
falls into three parts: The conquest of the land; its par- 
tition amongst the Hebrews; Josue’s covenant and last 
words. 

The moral theme of the book may be summed up in the 
words of the commission originally given to Josue in 
Num. xxvii, 15-21; cf. Jos. xxi, 41, “ God is faithful.” 


ANALYSIS AND DIVISIONS. 


A. i-xii. The conquest of the land. 


(a) i-v. The miraculous entry into Palestine. 

i. I-10. The Divine commission to Josue ; 11-18, his declaration to 
the people ; ii. 1-24, the visit of the spies to Jericho and the house of 
Rahab ; iii. 1-17, they cross the Jordan ; iv. 1-25, the stones set up in the 
midst of the river at the spot where they had crossed, also at Galgal as 
a memorial of the miracle ; v. 1-16, the dread that fell upon the peoples 
of Canaan, the Israelites are circumcised for the first time since leaving 
Egypt, the manna ceases, they keep the Passover, an Angel appears to 
Josue. © 

vi-xii. Jericho is taken. Two confederations of the inhabitants, one 
in the south, the other in the north, are routed. 

vi. 1-27. Jericho is captured, Rahab and her family alone are spared ; 
a curse on whosoever should attempt to rebuild Jericho; vii. 1-26, 
owing to the sin of Achan Israel is defeated by the men of Hai, Achan 
is put to death and, viii 1-35, Hai taken by stratagem. 

(b) ix-x. A confederation of the kings of the south-west, ix. 1-2; the 
deception practised by the Gabaonites, 3-27 ; the confederate kings of 
the Amorrhites, of Jerusalem, Hebron, Jerimoth, Lachis and Eglon, 
come to punish the Gabaonites but are defeated, x. 1-27 ; Maceda and 
Lobna are destroyed and the kings of Gezer and Debir are slain, 28-43. 

(c) xi-xii. The confederate kings of the north are defeated ; xi. I-15, 
the district thus added to Israel’s possessions, 16-20; some account of 
the Enacim or giants, 21-23 ; a summary of Josue’s conquests, with a 
list of the thirty-one kings slain, xii. 1-24. 


B. xiii-xxii. The division and settlement of the land. 


(a) xiii. 1-6, an account of the territory as yet unconquered ; 7-32, the 
possessions of Reuben, Gad, and the half tribe of Manasses on the 
east of Jordan. 

(b) xiv-xix, settlement of the land on the west of Jordan: xiv. 1-5, 
this division was carried out by Josue and Eleazar ; the Levites have 
no possession but are replaced by the sons of Joseph partly on the 
east, partly on the west ; 6-15, Hebron is bestowed on Caleb ; xv. 1-63, 
the territory of Juda; xvi. 1-10, of Ephraiin ; xvii. 1-6, again of the half 
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tribe of Manasses on the east ; 7-18, the half tribe of Manasses on the 
west; 11-28, of Benjamin ; xix. I- g, of Simeon ; 10-16, of Zabulon ; 
17-23, of Issachar ; 24-31, of Aser ; 32-39, of Nephtali ; 46-48, of Dan; 
49-51, of the territory given to Josue: 

(c) xx-xxii. Cities of refuge are designated on the west: Cades in 
Galilee, Sichem in Mount Ephraim, and Hebron, xx. 1-7 ; similarly on 
the east, Bosor, Ramoth and Gaulan, 8-9. Cities are appointed for the 
Levites, xxi. I-43. Returning to their possessions on the east of Jordan 
the tribes of Reuben, Gad and Manasses, erect an altar, which is at 
first misinterpreted by the rest of Israel, xxii, I-34. 


C, xxiii-xxiv. Josue’s last words ; xxiii. 1- -16, an exhortation ; xxiv. I-13, 
a résumé of their history ; 14-24, the covenant made with Israel ; 
28-33, Josue writes this covenant in “the volume of the law of the 
Lord,” the deaths of Josue and Eleazar. 


ll. Notes. 


Verses 1, 4, “this Jordan . . . this Libanus,” they had seen Mount 
Lebanon from the mountains of “Moab, even though they could not see 
it from the level of the plains of Moab. 

Verse 6, “take courage,” the governing thought in Josue is the Divine 
fidelity to ‘promises, cf valle 1) xX. 25, xxI01, 6, Cd). Deut, xxxi. 7; 23: 

i.7. Note the repeated references to ‘the law of Moses,” viii. 31-35, 
xxii. 4-5, xxiil. 6. 

i. 11. “ The third day,” not that they were to pass over on the third 
day, but that from that date they were to begin the actual work, 
Ofa tl n22, IV. 10. 

i, 13, 15. “ Rest,’ Deut. xii. 9, etc., and notes, Jos. xxii. 4, xxiii. 1. 

i. 15. “ Beyond Jordan towards the rising of the sun.”; thus the term 
“beyond Jordan ”’ does not, as it stands, mean the east side, see notes 
on Deuteronomy. Yet as here used it is clear that the writer is on the 
west side of the river. 

ii.6. The flax was evidently drying, it had just been gathered ; that it 
was the time of harvest is stated in iii. 15. 

ii. 10. That fear should have come upon the people of Canaan was 
but natural since for forty years they had had this threatened invasion 
ever before their eyes, cf. Exod. xv. 14-16, Jos. v. I, ix. 24, etc. 

iii. 10-12. Note the wonderful expressions here used to designate the 
attributes of God, cf. ii. 11. 

ili. 16. This must have been due to what they learned later that the 
inhabitants had seen. ‘ The sea of the wilderness which now is called 
the Dead Sea,” this is a paraphrase by St. Jerome, nowhere in the 
Bible is this sea called the Dead Sea, but either “the sea of the 
wilderness,” Deut. iv. 49, or “the most salt sea,” as it should be here, 
iii. 16, cf. Xii. 3, xv. 2, 5, Xvi. 8, xviii. 19, 4 Kings xiv. 25. 

iv. 9. “ Until this day,” here of the stones in the bed of Jordan, vi. 25, 
of the safety accorded to Rahab and her family; vii. 26, of the cairn of 
Achan ; viii. 29, of the cairn at Hai ; ix. 27, of the Gabaonites ; X. 27, OF 
the cairn at Maceda ; xiii. 13, of Gessuri and its people still undisturbed 
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in the midst of Israel ; xiv. 14, of Caleb’s possession of Hebron ; xvi. 8, 
of Gezer as still held by the Canaanites. This last is important for the 
dating of Josue since in the:days of Solomon the Canaanite was driven 
from Gezer, 3 Kings ix. 16. 

iv. 1g. ‘The tenth day of the month,” cf. v. 10. The last dating 
afforded us ‘the fortieth year, the eleventh month,” Deut. i. 3, so this 


will be the forty-first year. ‘‘ Galgal,” the Hebrew word $$; means 
‘to roll,” and the place is here called “ Galgal ” from the stones which 
were “rolled” thither. In v. 9 itis said to be so called because, owing 
to the renewal of the rite of circumcision there, the Lord says that He 
“has rolled away ” the reproach of Israel. 

v. I. ‘The great sea,” or the Mediterranean, ix. I, xv. 47, Xvi. 3, XXili. 4. 

v. 9. See note on iv. Ig. 

v. 13-16. A most mysterious episode meant, however, to encourage 
Josue, cp. Exod. iv. 24-26. 

vi. 1-27. For the conquest of Jericho see R.B., January, 19Io. 

vi. 26. For the fulfilmentjof this curse see 3 Kings xvi. 34; for the 
capture of Jericho see R.B., January, Igro. 

vi. 4. ‘Which are used in the Jubilee,” literally “trumpets of the 
Jubilee,” or those designated to be so used, Lev. xxv.g. — 

vi. 25. From this statement about Rahab, who seems to be regarded as 
still surviving, it might be possible to argue the early date of the book 
or at least of the material used in its composition. 

vii. 21. ‘“‘ Scarlet,” in Hebrew ‘of Shinar (Sennaar)’’ or Babylon. 

vii. 24, 26. As so often in the Bible, the place is spoken of under the 
name which was only given it owing to the event here recorded. 

viii. 29. See the law to this effect, Deut. xxi. 22-23, cf. Jos. x. 27. 

Vili. 30-35. The execution of what Moses had laid down, Deut. xxvii- 
XXViii. 

ix. 2-27. For this deception by the Gabaonites see x. 2 ; the Gabaonites 
are spoken of as Hivites, xi. 19. 

ix. 23. ‘‘ The house of my God,” this need not mean, as is so often 
stated, that the Temple is already existing ; moreover the Tabernacle 
was at Silo very shortly after these events. 

ix. 27. ‘In the place which the Lord hath chosen,” more correctly 
“in the place which He should choose’’; there is no suggestion that 
Jerusalem had already been designated or that the Temple had already 
been erected. In xi. 19 these Gabaonites are described as Hivites. 

x. 1. Adonisedec. Note the name “ the Lord of righteousness, ‘‘ the 
same name as Melchisedec. 

x. 12-13. A fragment of a poetical piece to be found, as the writer 
says, in the Book of Jashar or ‘of the Just,” cf 2 Sam. i. 18, and cf. the 
reference to the Book of the Wars of the Lord, Num. xxi. 14. For the 
miracle see Ecclus. xlvi. 5, and cf. 4 Kings xx. 8-11, Isa. xxxviii. 7-8. 

x. 40. “ Asedoth” or “the ravines” rather than a proper name, 
Xil. 3,6. 

coe ‘‘Gosen,” not of course the land of Goshen in Egypt, cf. xi. 16, 
xv. 61. Maceda and Lobna are taken, the kings of Gezer and Debir 
are slain. 

xi. I. This confederacy was an extensive one. Hazor lay on the west 
of the waters of Merom or Lake Huleh; Madon on the west of the 
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Sea of Galiles ; Semeron on the western slopes of the Nazareth hills ; 
Acsaph is north-east of Acre on the coast ; Maspha in Coelesyria. 

xl. 21-23. This statement about the giants remaining on in Philistia 
is amply borne out by the history of David, cf 2 Sam. xxi. 16-21, 
ieearah XX. 4-7. 

Xili. I, 11-18. For the length of time occupied in the conquest, 
cp. xxiii. 1, Exod. xxiii. 29, Jos. xi. 18. 

xiii. 1-6, Galilee, the Philistines and Gessuri remain unconquered. 

xiii, 14, This reference to Levi seems out of place, cf. verse 33, 
XIV. 3-4, XVili. 7. 

paeaee Note ~ the Sea of Cenereth,” in xix. 35 Cenereth is a city, 
cp. Num. xxxiv. 11, Deut. 111.17. The plural form “ Ceneroth ” occurs in 
Jos. xi. 2, xii. 3, and 3 Kings xv. 20; cf. “the waters of Genesar,” 
I Macc. xi. 67, Matt. xiv. 34, and in the more familiar form ‘‘ Genesareth,”’ 
Mark vi. 53, Luke v. I. . 

xiv. 10. Note that forty-five years have elapsed since Num. xiii. 

xiv. 13. The translation is defective: the name of Hebron was 
Cariath-Arbe, that is “city of Arbe ; the chief man among the giants 
(Anacim) was he,” there is no reference to Adam. 

xv. I, 3. Sin and Sina should both be Zin, see note on Exod. xiii. 

xv. 6. “ The stone of Boen,” cf. xviii. 18. 

xv. 63. This reference to the Jebusite as still in possession of 
Jerusalem serves as an indication of the time when the book was 
written, for David expelled the Jebusites, 2 Sam. 5. 

xvi. 8. ‘* The valley of reeds ” a translation of a proper name, better 
“the brook Kana,” xvii. 9. 

xvi. 10. cp. 2 Sam. v and the note on iv. 9 above. 

Xvili. I. Silo was the “place which the Lord chose” temporarily, c. 
“My place in Silo,” Jer. vii. 12-14; the Ark was there till the Israelites 
brought it into the field against the Philistines, who captured it and 
retained it for seven months, I Sam. i. 3-iv. 3, v. t-vi. 12. It was then 
removed to Bethsames, thence to Cariathiarim, where it rested till 
David set it up in Jerusalem, vii. I-2 Sam. vi. 3. 

Xvill. 16, 17, 18. Note St. Jerome’s added interpretations of proper 
naines, they are not in the Hebrew text. 

xix. The tribes whose possessions are here enumerated were those 
who played the least conspicuous part in the subsequent history, so 
much so that the cities here mentioned are for the most unknown to us 
otherwise. The fact, then, that these names have been preserved 
seems an indication of the antiquity of the account. 

xix. 13. St. Jerome has “ et Tharacim,” the LXX émi wédw xacin; the 
Hebrew seems untranslatable, "$2 OAV, read ? ‘Y3207NY, 

xix. 28-29. ‘‘ Great Sidon ” and “the strongly fortified city of Tyre,” 
cf. xi. 8; at the time of the Hebrew invasion these Phoenician cities 
were in their glory and seem to have impressed the invaders. 

xx. 1-9. For the cities of refuge see Num. xxv. 6 ff, and Deut. xix. 2 ff. 

Xxi. 44-45. We have here an example of the way which St. Jerome, 
though very rarely, paraphrases rather than translates the Hebrew text. 

peareg, “Rest,” cf note on i. 13. 

XXii. 10-34. This episode is of great importance. The tribes settled 
in the west clearly thought that this altar was “ sacrilegious,” 16, and 
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‘*schismatical,” 19. They looked upon it as an infringement of the 
law for a one central sanctuary laid down in!Deut. xii, xvi, etc. The 
departing tribes answer that it was never meant to be for solemn 
sacrifices, but only as a memorial, 26-29, cp. Deut. xii. 15-18. Those 
who hold that the Deuteronomic law only dated from the reform under 
Josias, 621 B.c., are bound to hold that passages such as this are due 
simply to an editor who lived after the Exile. 

XXiil-xxiv. Whereas the ecclesiastical centre was at Silo, xxi. 2, the 
civil government seems to have been at Sichem, xxiv. I. 

xxiii. I. For the length of time indicated, cf. xi. 18, xiii. 1. If Josue 
and Caleb were of the same age; since then Josue died at the age of 
one hundred and ten and Caleb was eighty at their entry into the land, 
xiv. 10, the conquest and division took about thirty years. 

xxiv. 12. These hornets are referred to also in Exod. xxiii. 28, Deut. 
vii. 20, Wisd, xii. 8, though nowhere is there any account of such 
happenings. 

‘Not with my sword nor with my bow, cf. Gen. xlviii. 22. 

Xxiv. 28-33. These repeated references to a volume known as “the 
law of the Lord” or ‘of Moses” should be noted, cf. Exod. xvii. 14; 
Num. xxxiii. I-2 ; Deut. xvii. 18, xxvii. 1-8, xxviil. 58-61, xxix. 20-21, 27, 
XXX, 10, XXxi. 9, 24-27, xxxii. 46; I Sam. x. 25, etc. St. Jerome tells us 
that Josue’s tomb was still visible at Thamna, De Situ ef Nonunzibus, s.v. 
Gaas and Thamnath Sara, P.L. xxiii. go2 and 925. 


ll. The Authenticity of the Book. 


The Authenticity of Josue.—The existing title does not prove 
that Josue himself was the author. Pseudo-Athanasius 
speaks of it as the ‘‘ book concerning the deeds of Josue”; 
conservative writers are divided between Samuel, Esdras, 
and Josue himself as the author. That it was compiled at a 
very early date seems evident: in xvi. 10, we read of the 
Canaanites as resident in Gezer ‘until this day’; but in 
3 Kings ix. 16, we are told that Pharaoh drove them out. 
In xv. 68, the Jebusites are said to dwell with the children 
of Judah “until this present day,” but this could not have 
been said after the reign of David who expelled the Jebu- 
sites, 2 Sam. v.95. Again, in xv. the boundaries of Judah 
and Benjamin are minutely given, not so those of Ephraim 
and the other tribes, for they did not succeed in ousting the 
quondam inhabitants during the lifetime of Josue, xvi-xviil. 
In estimating the lists of towns, etc., it should not be for- 
gotten that Josue himself, as one of the spies, had an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the land. In the existing Hebrew 
text, the first person is used, v. 1, 6, and iv. 23. 
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IV. The Term ‘“ Hexateuch” and Modern Criticism 
of Josue. 


Modern criticism of Josue has taken over the term 
‘“‘Hexateuch,” used by the Fathers of the Church like 
‘“‘ Heptateuch ” and “ Octateuch”’ to signify respectively the 
first six, seven or eight books of the Bible, but it has given 
to the term a very different connotation. For modern critics 
look upon /oswe not merely as the natural sequel to the 
Pentateuch or five Books of Moses, but as emanating from 
the same body of writers who, in the critical view, compiled 
the Pentateuch. They regard the six books as a whole, and 
would bring down their composition to a very late date. 
But such is the interdependence of the books of the Bible 
that a similar train of reasoning would justify us in assigning 
all the books to a single author, as is really the case when 
we remember that God is the author of them all. Further, 
the repetition in Josue of facts already given in the Penta- 
teuch seems fatal to such a view, cp. i. 12, with Num. 
xxxlil, 20; xiii. 15, with Num. xxxiii. 833; and xx. 8, with 
Deut. iv. 41. 

A century of critical work on the book has resulted in 
views which in critical circles are regarded as practically 
final, ‘The earlier critical position was that the basis of the 
book was due to the Elohist, EK, with additions by the 
Jahvist, J, and a final redaction by the Deuteronomist, D. 
This has now been elaborated as follows: 


In i-xii the bulk is from J, who cannot be dated earlier than the ninth 
eentury B.C. ; there is some additional matter from E, and compara- 
tively few traces of P or the priestly writer ; the reverse holds for 
Xlii-xxl, most of which is assigned to P; xxii-xxiv is due to D, who 
“has ‘ edited’ not only chaps. i-xii, but the whole book,” and this final 
presentation of it probably belongs to the third century B.c., so that 
our present book can be described as ‘the execution (told in Deutero- 
nomic language) of the Deuteronomic commands .. . to extirpate the 
nations.” As for Josue himself, while ‘“ no reliance can be placed” on 
Num. xiii. 9,17, where the first definite account of Josue and his 
origin appears, yet he is an historical personage. 


GG, Peomitheeeseewe. s.v. Joshua. 
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Critical procedure could hardly be better illustrated than 
by Kuenen’s summary of results: 


‘In Jos. i-xii we found an historical narrative, recast and expanded 
by D2, in which a few fragments of P2 are incorporated, but which 
otherwise belongs to ‘the prophetic stream.’ This ‘ prophetic history,’ 
though clearly betraying its composite origin, has evidently been 
worked up systematically into a single whole, as appears, especially, 
from the anticipatory and retrospective notices in vi. 17, 22, 25, ii. 10, 
vi. 18... . This systematic plan makes it probable a priori that the 
written accounts were not taken as they stood and placed side by side, 
but freely worked up, or, in other words, that they simply furnished 
the writer with materials, which he simply used in his own way and 


from his own point of view. Investigation shows that this is actually 
the case.”! 


V. The Greek Text. 


The Septuagint text of Josue is interesting ; the fact that 7 is read 
for “], xvii. 2, where DY becomes Zupapip, or xvii. 5, where |] has 
been read as final 4, cp. xix. 35, may show that the translator used 
square Hebrew type. In some places the translator is frankly puzzled, 
thus the iron chariots become éidexros txmos, xvii. 16, 18; in Vii. 
g, 12, 09, “thence” has not unnaturally been taken for “the sea, 


@adacoy, though the geography becomes hopeless, cf. iii. 16, where ‘the 
place of Sarthan” is given as Cariathiarim ; the TiN’, or “troubled 


river’ becomes dovxyjrys, Xiil. 2. Where St. Jerome has, as so often, 
translated instead of transliterating proper names, the Greek of Josue 
is often correct, ¢.g. xill. 5, the Gebalites; the ascent of Akkrabim, 
xv. 3, where St. Jerome has “of the scorpion”; yet the converse 
appears also, ¢.g. Xl. 2, Xvili. 18,”Apa8a, for the “ wilderness ”; xi. 2, the 
regions about Dor is simply Nageddwp, while now and again names are 
translated, thus Bethsames is given as Ilé\u #Alov, xv. 10, while Pray, 
or “valley” is always "Eyex, vil. 25, xiii. 19, 27, Xvii. 16, xviii. 16 ; so too 
Negeb and Asedoth, x. 40, xi. 22, xv. 46, 47. Finally there are some real 
differences ; i 4, ix. I, Av7:AiBavov for Lebanon; ii. 14, it is Rahab who 
refers to God as about to bring in the Hebrews; v, 1, Phoenicia for 
Canaan ; and in xix. 47 aconsiderable addition touching the Amorrhites. 
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THE BOOK OF (Ue. 


. Contents, Analyses and Notes. 
ll. Purpose of the Book. 

lil. Its “Typical” Character. 

IV. Date and Authorship. 

V. The Septuagint Version. 

Vi. Bibliography. 


l. Title. 


Tue Hebrew title is D'MAY,1 cf. ii. 16, “ Sophetim,” and 
compare the Carthaginian ‘‘Suffetes” and, with reservations, 
the Roman “ Dictators.” The book covers the period from 
the death of Josue to that of Samson. Heli and Samuel 
may be classed among the “ Judges,” though their history 
is not given in this book. 


DIVISIONS AND CONTENTS. 


A. i-iii. 6. Introductory- 

(a) i-ii. 5. A summary of the wars with the Canaanites ; apparently a 
sequel to the twelfth chapter of the Book of Josue. 

(b) ii. 6-111. 6. A direct introduction to the body of the book. 

B. iii. 7-xvi. The story of the successive apostasies, consequent 
punishments, repentances, and deliveries of the people at the hands 
of the various ‘“‘ Judges” raised up by God for this purpose. 

C. xvii-xxi. Two appendices which should be compared for style 
and character with the Book of Ruth. 


1 See Ruth i. 1, 2 Sam. vii. 11, 4 Kings xxiii. 22 ; Origen has it in a 
Greek dress Zwoeriu, HH. VI. xxv. 2; Ecclus. xlvi. 11, of xpiral. 


go 
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NOTES. 


i-iii. 6. The inversion in the order is peculiar, for whereas i. 1-il. 5 
deals with events after the death of Josue, ii. 6-iii. 6 is concerned with 
events during his life. Hence St. Jerome: ‘“‘Cumque in sepultura 
Jesu (Josue), liber qui ex nomine ejus apellatur, expletus sit; rursum in 
Judicum volumine, quasi vivens resurgensque describitur: et sub 
avakepadewoet Opera ipsius preedicantur,” Adv, Jovin. 1. 22. 

iii. 8-10. For Cushan Rishathaim see Josephus, Amt. V. iii. 1-2; 
Expos. Times, January, 1910, June, 1924. Tiglath Pileser III describes 
himself as son of Assur-ris-ilim, and Rawlinson long ago suggested 
that this might be the real form of the name preserved in the Bible as 
Cushan Rishathaim ; see the cylinder of Tiglath Pileser from Kalah 
Shergat, col. vii, line 42,in R.P.N.S. 1. 116, iv. 7; Expos. Times, January, 
I9to, June, 1924. 

iii. 30. Josephus’ chronology is most baffling, At times he allows 
592 years, at other times 612 years, between the Exodus and the build- 
ing of the Temple, whereas 3 Kings vi. I assigns only 480 years to this 
period. It is perhaps due to his anxiety to fill up the lengthy period 
that, whereas Judg. iii.30 says that the land rested eighty years, 
Josephus adds that Aod “judged” Israel eighty years, Amt. V. iv. 3. 

Ch. v. For the Song of Debora see R.B., 1903, pp. 387 #f.; Ewpos. 
Times, November, 1921, Expositor, September, 1919. Konig, H.D.B. 
s.v. Judges, holds that it is the oldest and most independent piece in the 
book ; see G. A. Cooke, The History and Song of Deborah, 1892. 

v. 7. In the Hebrew text here and in vi. 17, vii. 12, and viii. 26 we 
have examples of the abbreviated form of the relative pronoun ‘/ys for 


"WR so noticeable in Cazticles, see notes there. 


vi. 11. For these Theophanies or Divine appearances to Gedeon and 
Manoe see 8S. A. Cook, J.7.S., July, 1927. It would be hard to better 
St. Augustine’s words on the subject : “ How could Gedeon have dared 
to offer a sacrifice to God outside the place where God had ordered, 
Deut. xii. 13? ... In Gedeon’s day the tabernacle was at Silo, and 
consequently there alone could he lawfully offer sacrifice. But’ we 
must note that at first Gedeon took the Angel for a Prophet, and in the 
Angel he as it were consulted God about offering a sacrifice : had the 
Angel not approved, Gedeon would not have done it, but when he 
approved and consented to its being done, Gedeon only followed God’s 
authority in so doing. God certainly did not sanction human laws for 
men to try thereby to bind God, but men. We must then realize that 
when God ordered things other than those commanded, these were 
to be carried out not by sinners, but by holy and obedient men, as for 
example by Abraham in the sacrifice of his son, or by Elias when, 
away from God’s tabernacle, he offered sacrifices in order to convince 
the idolatrous priesthood ; we must realize that he did this at God’s 
command, who, by a revelation and inspiration given to him as a 
Prophet, told him to do it. Moreover, when it became a practice thus 
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to offer sacrifices away from the tabernacle—as when Solomon sacri- 
ficed on the high places—his sacrifice was not repudiated.”? 

xi. 13-14. The Septuagint text runs: “If thou shalt weave together 
the seven locks of my head with webbing and fasten them with a peg 
to the wall, then I shall be like other men—weak. And it came to pass 
that while he slept Delida (always so in LXX) took the seven locks of 
his head and wove them together with webbing and fastened them 
with a peg to the wall and said, The Philistines ...” The Hebrew 
copyist’s eye however has passed from the first occurrence of the word 
“neg” to the second, and so has omitted the account of what Delila 
did, thus furnishing us with an interesting example of what is known 
as ‘‘homioteleuton.” That St. Jerome was puzzled by the Hebrew text 
is evident from his addition: ‘‘ Quod cum fecisset Delila.” 

St. Jerome has done something similar in i. 26, where he has inserted 
the word “‘dimissus” in the clause ‘qui (dimissus) abiit”’; curiously 
enough the LXX had read in verse 24 after the words “they saw a 
man coming out of the city” “and they seized him,” yet this addition 
Jerome ignores. 

xi. 39. Certain idealists have tried to minimize the terrible character 
of Jepthe’s act by suggesting that he merely consecrated her virginity 
to God; but this seems opposed to the whole tenor of the passage. 
Josephus, Azz. V. vil. 10, says that he offered her as a holocaust, and 
St. Jerome tells us that many Hebrew commentators of his day re- 
pudiated his action, Adv, Jovii. i. 23. 

xii. 8-10. Josephus is rather hard on Abesan: “ He did nothing in the 
seven years of his administration that was worth recording or deserved 
a memorial. So he died an old man and was buried in his own 
country,” Azt. V. vii. 13. 

xiv. 18. Josephus has a most jejune version of Samson’s retort: 
“ Nothing is more deceitful than a woman, for such was the person 
that discovered my interpretation to you,” Anf. V. ix. 6. 

xiv-xvl. For the typical character of Samson note St. Jerome: 
“ Licet typum teneat Salvatoris quod meretricem ex gentibus adamarit 
Ecclesiam; et multi plures hostium moriens quam vivus occideret, 
tamen conjugalis pudicitiz exempla non prezefert,” Adv. Jovin. i. 23. 
St. Augustine makes him contemporary with A‘neas, De Civ. Det, 
XVUI xix; for the significance of his death see Contra Gaudentinun, 


i. 39, also Sermo ccclxiv doubtfully attributed to St. Augustine, P.L. 
XXXIX. 1639-43. 


Il. Purpose of the Book. 


The moral thesis of the author is clearly set forth in ii. 10- 
23; Israel apostatized, was therefore afflicted by foreign 
powers, repented, was delivered by God through the medium 
of a ‘*Saviour,’’ and then had a period of rest until the 
people again lapsed into idolatry, iu. 7-11, etc. 


1 Ouastiones in Heptateuchum, VII xxxvi on Judg. vi. 20. 
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The author’s material seems to have been contained in a 
series of stories about these ‘‘deliverers’’; some were more 
important than others, or perhaps more abundant infor- 
mation concerning them was at his disposal. Thus, going 
by the length of the accounts left us, the ‘“‘ Judges” are often 
spoken of as ‘‘greater” and “lesser.” Among the former 
will rank Othoniel, iii. 7-11; Aod, 111. 12-30; Deborah and 
Barac, iv-v; Gedeon, vi-vili; Jephte, x. 17-xii. 7; Ahialon, 
xii. 9; and Samson, xili-xvi. The “lesser” will be Samgar, 
iii, 21; Thola and fair, x. 1-5; Abesan, Elon, and Abdon, 
xl, 8-15. 

The chronological difficulties are great.‘ According to 
3 Kings vi. 1, 480 years elapsed between the Exodus and 
the fourth year of Solomon; according to Jephte, Judg. xi. 
26, 300 years had in his time already elapsed since the 
occupation by Reuben, Gad and Manasses of the land to 
the east of the Jordan, and it seems difficult to condense into 
the space of 180 years all the events between Jephte and the 
fourth year of Solomon. The recurrence, too, of the number 
40 is suspicious, and the author often seems to speak in 
round numbers. Some of the Judges, too, as well as the 
periods of rest and oppression, were contemporaneous, thus 
in x. 7, atwofold oppression is referred to: by the Philistines 
and the Ammonites; the two ‘‘deliverers” raised up— 
Samson against the Philistines, and Jephte against the 
Ammonites—were presumably also contemporary. Again, 
whereas Gedeon seems to have been the only “ Judge” 
during his time, it is almost certain that while Deborah and 
Barac were engaged in their struggle with the kings of the 
north, the southern portion of the country was at rest after 
the removal of Eglon, iii. 20-23. Thus we seem to have 
three periods in the history: ii. 7-v. 31, Othoniel, Aod and 
Deborah; vi. 1—x. 5, Gedeon, Abimelech (who was not a 
Judge), followed by Jair and Thola; x. 6—xvi. 31, Jephte and 
Samson. The accompanying table will serve to make this 
Glearer : 


1 See Kessler, Chronologia Judicum et primorum Regum, 1882. It 
should be noted that certain numbers recur with what seems suspicious 
ieam@ency, 2.2. SCven in Vi. 1, 15, vill..26, Xli. 9,xVi. 7, 13, 19, Xx. 153 
seventy in i. 7, vill. 30, ix. 2, 5, 18, 24, 56, xii. 143 seventy-seven in Vili. 143 
forty in iii, 11, v. 8, 31, viii. 28, xiii. I. 
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Judge. District. Adversary. Period of Rest. 
iil. 7-11. Othoniel | Whole land | Cusan Rishathaim, 40 years 
| 8 years 
iii. 12-30. Aod The east | Eglon, king of Moab,{ 80 years 
| 18 years 
iii. 31. Samgar |The west | The Philistines | 
iv-v. Deborah and | The north Jabin, 20 years | 40 years 
Barac | 
II 
vi. I-x. 5. Gedeon The east The Madianites, 40 years 
7 years | 
Il 
x. 6-xii. 7. Jephte | Ammonites, | 
18 years 
xii. g. Abesan | | | 
(7 years) | | 
xli. 11. Ahialon | 
(Io years) 
xii, 13. Abdon ) 
| | 
xili-xvi. Samson | | Philistines, | 


(20 years) | 40 years 


In the Appendices, xviil-xxi, we have two distinct stories 
illustrative of the lawlessness of the times; the first is 
concerned with the fortunes of the Danites, the second with 
those of the Benjamites. These stories are told at consider- 
able length and ina style very different from the series of 
brief chronicles in the earliest portions of the book; the 
story of Ruth falls into the same category. 


Ill. Its Typical Character. 


In reading the historical books of the Bible it is needful 
to remind oneself continually of the symbolical, typical, 
figurative significance of the events and the actors who 
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figure in them. Otherwise the Divine character of the 
Bible is apt to escape us and we get interested in the purely 
human aspect of the story, though this has, after all, but a 
secondary importance, at times even no importance at all. 
Thus St. Jerome remarks: “In Judicum libro quot principes 
populi tot figure sunt,”+and we find this thought developed 
by St. Paul in the immortal chap. xi of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. St. Augustine deals with this at great length 
when discussing the true character of some of the doings 
of Gedeon and Jephte: the authority of Judges, the solemn 
testimony of St. Paul to their merits, Heb. xi, the fact that 
it is expressly said that the Spirit of the Lord acted on 
Gedeon, all these things, says the Saint, make one chary of 
condemning any of their actions.2, Again, Gedeon with his 
300 and their lamps and pitchers is ‘‘magnum_ sacra- 
mentum ”’ or a mysterious fact full of a Divine significance. °® 
The story of his fleece and the dew could not have had 
significance for Gedeon alone; since the story is enshrined 
in God’s Bible and someone was inspired to write it, 1t must 
have a Divine meaning, therefore a meaning for all time, 
and it is the reader’s business to discover what such episodes 
can say to his soul.4 


IV. The Date of the Composition of the Book and 
its Authorship. 


Judges is clearly a compilation from documents, whether 
written or merely orally preserved; the two portions of the 
introduction, the various accounts of the Judges, the insertion 
of the story of Abimelech who was not a ‘ Judge,” and the 
two appendices, abundantly prove this. Yet the materials 
have been skilfully welded together, the moral purpose of 
the compiler serving to unify the whole, thus note the 
formula used in the case of nearly all the Judges to point 
out the fidelity of God and the infidelity of Israel. Jewish 
tradition® points to Samuel as the compiler, but modern inter- 


ietip, liii. 8 2 Quest. in Heptat. VII xlix. 

pee a7). 32 in Ps. lxvii. 

4 Enarr. i. 11 on Ps. xlv, i. 9 on Ps. Ixxi, De Unitate, 10, ete. 

5 Baba Bathra, xiv. 6 ‘‘Samuel wrote his book, and the Book o. 
Judges and the Book of Ruth.” This may enshrine an ancient tradition, 
but it can hardly be quoted as an authority. 
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preters are inclined to attribute its ultimate compilation to 
the time of the Scribes after the veturn from the Captivity. 
Medieval tradition, e.g. Hugo a S. Caro, ¢. A.D. 1240, referred 
it to the Scribes who worked for Ezechias, Prov. xxv. 1. 
But there is more evidence for attributing the compilation 
of the whole to Samuel than is commonly conceded. It 
would be hazardous to insist that the appendices are 
necessarily later than the body of the book,! but if they are 
so, then the frequent recurrence of the formula “in those 
days there was no king in Israel,” xvii. 6, xviii. 1, 30, 31, 
xxl. 25, is noteworthy, for it shows that when the compiler 
worked there was a king of Israel. But when he attributes 
the disorders of the time to the want of a king we cannot 
but question whether he could have witnessed the miseries 
of the schism in 975. Further, i. 21, xix. 10, he speaks 
of Jerusalem as “ Jebus,” and says that the Jebusites still 
inhabited it “until this present day”; he wrote, then, 
before David expelled the Jebusites, 2 Sam. v. Moreover, 
he could hardly have spoken so enthusiastically of a king 
had he witnessed the deplorable struggle between David 
and Saul. This would indicate the time of Samuel, and 
a comparison between 1 Sam. xii. 8-15, and Judg. ii. 11-23, 
shows a remarkable affinity between Samuel and the com- 
piler of Judges. The references to the house of God in 
Silo and to the presence there of the Ark, xx. 18-27, 
show the early date of the story, while the qualification 
“At that time the Ark of the Lord was there”’ indicates 
that when the compiler wrote the Ark was no longer 
there, cf. 1 Sam. iv 11. Similarly there isymew tracers 
judges of any conflict with Assyria or Egypt unless it be 
the oppression by Cushan Rishathaim, ii. 8-10. 

But while conceding the compilatory character of the book 
it is impossible to deny the reality of the living pictures thus 
preserved for us. The stories of Samson, Ehud, Jephte 
and Deborah must always rank among the most forceful 


1 As matter of fact these appendices are inserted by Josephus, 
Ant, V. ii. 8-iii, 2, immediately after his paraphrase of chap. i. As we 
have remarked elsewhere Josephus treats the Bible with a freedom which, 
were it not for the evidence of the earlier Septuagint version, would 
almost lead us to think that his Bible differed very materially from 
ours in arrangement. 
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pieces of character-painting in all literature. The fact, too, 
that the same must be said of the story of Abimelech who 
has no place among the “Judges” shows clearly that 
Judges is not merely a collection of idealized portraits of 
deliverers of Israel. 

One factor in any estimate of the date at which the 
original documents were written must not be overlooked. 
In xvii. 30 we are told that it was a grandson of Moses! who 
ministered in the tabernacle set up in Dan, and this well 
accords with the early date assigned to all the events 
narrated in the book. And when the compiler adds that 
“his sons were priests in the tribe of Dan down to the day 
of their captivity ’’ we should be tempted to refer this to the 
harrying of Dan and Nephtali and the deportation of many 
of them at the hands of Tiglath Pileser, c. 740 B.c., were it 
not that Josephus takes for granted that there was some 
earlier captivity not recorded in the Bible when he says 
that they were oppressed by Chusan Risathaim, Aut. V. iti. 
1-2, cf. Judg. 111. 8-10. 

A study of Josue and Judges will show that the conquest 
of the land by the Hebrews was a very slow process the 
salient features in which are alone given us. The stories 
preserved in the appendix possess a peculiar interest in that 
they take us as it were behind the scenes and afford us 
glimpses of the everyday life the ordinary men and women 
were leading during those days of gradual penetration and 
Hebraization of the land. The student of the history 
cannot but regret that similar glimpses are not afforded 
into the daily lives of the Canaanites, Moabites, etc. 

Petrie has proposed an arrangement of the various 
*‘ judgeships ”’ which would reduce the whole period covered 
by the book to about 120 years.2, But Egyptologists have, 
as a rule, small respect for Biblical data, least of all for 
chronological details, and Jephte’s statement, when he was 
claiming a prescriptive right to the land, that his people had 
dwelt in it for 300 years, xi. 26, cf. Ant. V. vii. 9, cannot be 
simply thrown overboard. 

1 For the treatment meted out to this text by the Massoretes see vol. i., 


p- 163. 
2 P.S. B.A. xviii (1896), The Period of the Judges, pp. 243-249; of. his 


History of Egypt, iii, pp. 115 and 222. 
IT. 7 
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Modern critics of course trace the fatal hand of the 
** Deuteronomist” in Judges : 


“The sweeping condemnation of the whole period—Israel forsook 
its own God, Yahweh, and worshipped the Baals and Astartes of 
Canaan—and the religious pragmatism which makes unfaithfulness to 
Yahweh the one unfailing cause of national calamity and return to 
Him the signal for deliverance, are characteristic of the historiography 
of the end of the seventh century and in still more marked degrees of 
the sixth century, under the influence of Deuteronomy, the prophets 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel and the Exile itself.” 


V. The Septuagint Version. 


The Septuagint text of Judges has many interesting 
features.2, Thus numbers differ from those in the Hebrew, 
e.g. “thirty-two” three times over in x. 4 for “thirty”; 
In Xiv. TO some copies have inserted “seven” days, op: 
verse 15, yet in the last-named verse the LXX has “on the 
fourth day” instead of the seventh. The chariots of iron 


always seem to have presented a difficulty® and 213 3373 
becomes ére PeyaB dSueoreiAato dvrovs, In i. 27 we read of 
Bethsan 4 éote ZxvGav IIdAus, a designation due to a much 
later time. In iv. 8 Barac adds “for I know not the day on 
which the Lord may send His Angel with me.” In 1 16 
the sons of the Cinites are identified with the sons of Jethro 
the Cinite.* 
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THE BOOK OF kv 


l. The Contents and Purpose of the Book. 
il. Its Date. 
Ill. Various Points of Interest. 
IV. Modern Critical Views. 
V. Bibliography. 


I. Contents and Purpose of the Book. 


Tuis little book contains the story of a Moabitess who 
had married Mahalon, i. 2, iv. 10, the son of Noemi, a beau- 
tiful woman of Bethlehem, who in a time of famine, i. 6, 
had passed over into Moab. Ruth, on the death of Noemi’s 
husband and two sons, insists on accompanying her on her 
return to Bethlehem. For this constancy she is rewarded 
by being married to Booz of the tribe of Juda, and thus 
becoming the mother of Obed the father of Isai (Jesse), the 
father of David. The book opens with the words: “In 
the days of one of the Judges,” and reads like Judg. xvii- 
xxi, the appendix. It affords us a glimpse of pastoral life 
among the Hebrews in a time of peace ; it also shows what 
their marriage customs were. 


ll. The Date of the Book. 


That the story belongs to a very early period is 
admitted by everyone, though it does not necessarily 
follow that it was written at the same early date. Argu- 
ments for assigning its composition to a post-Exilic date 
are, however, insufficient. Thus in i. 1 the story is pre- 
sented as having happened in a remote past, but if, as many 

Ioo — 
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think, Samuel wrote the book,! and if the events took place 
‘“‘in the days of the Judges,” we should have a sufficiently 
long interval. Similarly the marriage customs are narrated 
as archaic, iv. 7, and practically accord with Deut. xxv. 5-10. 
Certain affinities with the Books of Samuel should be noted ; 
thus the expression in i. 17, i. 13, “the Lord do so and 
so to me and add more,” frequently occurs in Samuel, 
e.g. 1 Sam. iii. 17, etc. God is also spoken of as “the 
Almighty,” Shaddai, a term apparently confined to the 
earlier books. 

Ruth was always held in veneration by the Hebrews who, 
for liturgical reasons, placed it among the Hagiographa, 
and classed it as one of the five “ Megilloth” or “rolls,” 
viz. Canticles, Ecclesiastes, Lamentations, Esther and Ruth; 
they thus separated it from Judges which in the Vulgate it 
follows immediately. So, too, implicitly Josephus who 
reckoned it as one with /udges.?, In Baba Bathra, xiv. 6, 
Ruth is placed first among the Hagiographa, even before 
Psalms, The Jews read it at Pentecost. 


fil. Various Points of Interest. 


It is possible to refer the famine mentioned in 1, 1, to 
that which took place during the Midianite invasion which 
Gedeon repelled, Judg. vi. 3-4; possibly, too, the retirement 
of Noemi into Moab may have been due to the Moabite 
invasion, Judg. i11. 12-30. There would seem to be a con- 
nection between David’s Moabitic descent through Ruth 
and the fact that when himself in straits he sent his parents 
to Moab for succour, 1 Sam. xxii. 3-4. In addition to the 
references to the marriage customs, note the Levirate law, 
i. 9, 12, iv. 1-10; the connection between the right to buy 
the field and the consequent duty of carrying out the Levi- 
rate law is not brought out in Deut. xxv. 5-10, but cf. 
Lev. xxv. 25. The judgement in the city gate should be 
compared with 2 Sam, xv. 2 and xix.8. Note also the salu- 
tation in i. 4, and the beautiful expression in ii. 12, ‘‘the 
Lord . . . under whose wings thou art fled.” 


1 In the Talmudic treatise Baba Bathra, xiv. 6. 
2 Josephus, coxtra Apion, i. 8, gives the number of books of the Bible 
as twenty-two ; this he could only do by grouping Auth with Judges. 
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St. Jerome says: ‘“‘ Ruth the Moabitess fulfils the pro- 
phecy of Isaias: ‘Send forth, O Lord, the Lamb, the 
Ruler of the earth, from Petra of the desert to the mountain 
of the daughter of Sion’;’’! and again: “ Ruth and Esther 
and Judith are of such glory as to have given their names 
to sacred volumes,’’? 


IV. Modern Critical Views. 


Modern critics assign the book to the period after the 
Exile and even to a time considerably removed from that 
date.* The archaic forms are regarded by them as “ con- 
scious archaisms,”* and the genealogy of David at the 
close is supposed to be a later addition.’ Others, on the 
contrary, maintain that the Hebrew of the book is remark- 
ably pure.6 The modern attitude can hardly be better ex- 
pressed than in the words of Ewald: ‘* We have herea 
narrator of a perfectly individual character who, without 
anxiously concealing by his language all traces of the later 
age in which he wrote, had obviously read himself into the 
spirit of the ancient works both of history and of poetry, 
and thus produces a very striking imitation of the older 
work on the kings.”?’ Perhaps the climax in criticism is 
reached, however, when it is seriously maintained that this 


deze px liiid 8. 2 Ep. \xv. 1. 

Bal’. Boesutte Faest h. 

* Thus the personal pronoun in its archaic form %33% seven times, in 
the ordinary form ‘}8 twice, see Cheyne in Z.2. s.v. Ruth, Driver, 
L.0.T., 6th ed., pp. 454-455: 

SD piverg/. ¢. 

6 Margoliouth, #.D.&. iii. 32. It is curious that the use of the 
abbreviated form of the relative, "/& for 14/8, should be accounted a 
proof of a late date, or at least of origin in the northern kingdom, 
E.B. 1.c., for that would demand that /szdges should be referred solely to 
the northern kingdom, see note on Judg. v. 7; in Azz¢h only the full form 
occurs. 

7 History of Israel,i, p.15§4. A certain affinity with 1 Samuel will 
appear from a comparison between Ruth i. 17, the adjuration, and 
1 Sam. iii. 17 and on ten other occasions; iv. 4 and I Sam. ix. 15 ; 
iv. 15 and 1 Sam. i. 8; i. 19 and 1 Sam. iv. 5; iv. 1 and I Sam. xxi. 3; 
ii. 3 and 1 Sam. vi. 9, xx. 6. 
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story of a marriage of a Hebrew with a Moabitess was 
meant as a protest against the marriage reforms instituted 
by Esdras, Esdr. ix.? 
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I. General Introduction. 


Just as Josue and judges are dependent upon the Penta- 
teuch, so are the Books of Kings dependent upon the pre- 
ceding books. Just as Ruth and the appendix to Judges really 
form supplements to the history already given, so too the 
early portions of the Books of Kings; for there is nothing 
to distinguish between the réles of Eli and Samuel on the 
one hand and those of Jephte and Samson, for example on 
104 
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the other—they are all ‘‘Judges.” At the same time the 
advent of Samuel marks a transition, the Theocracy is 
coming to a close and the Monarchical rule is at hand. 

The four books have not the same author; the two 


former ones constituted one book, Samuel, bei, the two 


latter another, Kings, 0'27P. In the Septuagint all four 
have the common title of BaovAcdv, “kingdoms”; in the 
Hebrew text, and in the majority of versions made direct 
from the Hebrew, the two former are known as the Books 
of Samuel, the two latter as the Books of Kings; thus the 
Second Book of Kings in the mouth of a non-Catholic cor- 
responds to the Catholic’s Fourth Book. 


Il. The Main Divisions into which the Four 
Books fall. 


A. 1 Sam. i-vii. The story of Samuel, c. 1150-1060 ;} the Philistine 
oppression ; failure of the government by “ Judges.” 

B. viii-xxxi. The founding of the monarchy. 

viii-x. The election of Saul at the wish of the people. xi-xv. His 
early victories; his subsequent failure; his rejection by God. xvi- 
xxxi. David is anointed at the express command of God; the con- 
sequent struggle between “ God’s chosen” and the chosen of the 
people. Death of Saul and Jonathan, B.c. 1055. 

C. 2 Sam, i-xx. The consolidation of the kingdom in the line of 
David. 

i-iv. David’s rule at Hebron, 1055-1048. v-xx. At Jerusalem, 1047- 
IoI5. v-x. His prosperity. xi-xx. His sin and its consequences. 

D. An appendix containing. 

Xxi. I-14. An account of the famine due to the sins of Saul ; sacrifice 
of the surviving sons of Saul. 15-22. Heroic doings in the wars with 
the Philistines. xxii. 1-51. David’s psalm of thanksgiving, an interest- 
ing recension of Ps. xvii. xxiii. 1-7. David’s “last words.” 8-39. A 
catalogue of his heroes. xxiv. 1-25. David’s census of the people with 
an account of the Divine punishment inflicted for the pride involved in 
this act ; his repentance ; the threshing-floor of Areuna, probably the 
site of the Temple. 

E. 3 Kings i-xi. The reign of Solomon, B.c. 1015-975. 

i-ii. His enthronement; the death of David.  iii-iv. Solomon’s 
marriage; his Divinely-bestowed wisdom ; his officers, riches, etc. 
v-vili. The building and dedication of the Temple, B.c. Iot2. ix-x. 
God’s promise of fidelity to him and his stock; his relations with 
Hiram of Tyre and with the Pharao of Egypt; his piety, riches, and 


1 These figures are of course only approximate. 
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his fleet ; the visit of the Queen of Sheba ; again of his fleet and his 
riches. xi. Solomon’s fall ; punishment is threatened ; his adversaries : 
Adad, Razon and Jeroboam; the prophecy of Ahias to Jeroboam ; 
death of Solomon. 

F, 3 Kings xii-4 Kings xvii. The history of the schism and of the 
divided kingdom. 

xii-xiv. The history of Roboam, B.c. 953-932, and Jeroboam, 953-927. 
xv. Abiam, 932-929, and Asa, 929-871, in Juda, Nadab, 927-925, and 
Baasa, 925-901, in Israel; Asa makes an alliance with Benhadad of 
Syria against Israel. 

xvi-4 Kings ix. History of the House of Achab, B.c. 899-843. xvi. Of 
Baasa, Ela, Zambri, and Amri, father of Achab. xvii-4 Kings ii. The 
story of Elias. xx-xxii. The Syrian war, with the episode of Naboth’s 
vineyard. xxii. Of Josaphat, king of Juda, 871-848. 4 Kings ii-viii, 
xili. The story of Eliseus. iii. The war with Moab. 4 Kings ix-xv. 
The history of the House of Jehu in Israel, 843-749. xi. The usurpa- 
tion by Athalia in Juda, 843-837, daughter of Achab and Jezebel ; 
her death, Josias succeeds her, 837-797. xii. The restoration of the 
Temple. xili-xiv. Joachaz, 816-798, and Joas, 798-790, in Israel ; 
Eliseus ; Amasias, 797-763, in Juda; Jeroboam II, 790-749, in Israel. 
xv. Azarias, 763-740, and Joatham, 740-734, in Juda; Zacharias, 749, 
the last of the House of Jehu ; Sellum, Menahem, Phaceia and Phacee, 
a series of usurpers in Israel, 748-722. xvi. Achaz, 734-726, in Juda, 
he wars with Israel and Syria, he makes a league with Tiglath-Pileser 
against them. xvii. Osee, 730-722, reigns in Israel ; Samaria is taken 
by the Assyrians, 722, and the tribes of the northern kingdom are 
deported to Assyria. 

G. 4 Kings xviii-xxv. The history of the southern kingdom to the 
fall of Jerusalein in 586 B.c. 

xviil-xx. The reign of Ezechias, 726-697; Sennacherib, 705-681, 
invades Palestine, his threats against Jerusalem, an angel slays 85,000 
of the Assyrians ; sickness of Ezechias, the ambassadors of the Baby- 
lonian, Merodach-Baladan, visit him; for his complaisance in the 
proposed alliance with Babylon, Isaias is instructed to foretell to 
Ezechias the Babylonian captivity. 

xxi. Reigns of Manasses, 697-642, and Amon, 642-640. 

XXli-xxiii. Reign of Jusias, 640-609 ; restoration of the Temple, dis- 
covery of the Book of the Law; his reform, the great Passover is 
celebrated ; Josias is slain by Nechao, Joachaz succeeds him, 609. 

xxiv-xxv. Reigns of Joachim, 609-597, Joachin, 597, and Sedecias, 
597-580 ; sieges of the city by Nabuchodonosor, its fall in 586 B.c. ; 
Godolias the governor is slain ; Evil-Merodach raises up Joachin in 
captivity, 561 B.c. 


Ill. Certain Noteworthy Features in the Four Books. 


The peculiar features of this compilation will best appear 
from an examination of the following facts: 
(a) The four books cover a period of 538 years, or from 
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B.c. ¢c. 1100 to 562; but this period is very unequally divided 
over the four books, thus: 


1 Samuel covers from 1100-1055. 


2 Samuel »» 1055-1014. 
3 Kings »  I014-889. 
4 Kings a re, 889-562. 


(b) While 1 Samuel is concerned with Samuel, Saul, and 
David, 2 Samuel is concerned with David only. Again, 
3 Kings treats of Solomon and the first four of his descend- 
ants as well as of the first seven kings of Israel; 4 Kings, on 
the other hand, treats of the thirteen remaining kings of Juda 
and the remaining twelve kings of Israel. 

(c) The Books of Samuel and the Books of Kings are 
compiled on very different principles; thus in Samuel we 
have the plain history set before us, the compiler gives us 
no hint as to his own views, he neither praises nor condemns, 
nor does he tell us what sources he has used. In Kings, on 
the other hand, the biographical character disappears, it is 
not so much the monarchs as the monarchy which interests 
the author; moreover, he is scrupulous in assigning the 
sources whence he has drawn his material, he mentions the 
Acts of Solomon once, those of the kings of Juda fifteen 
times, those of Israel eighteen times, only omitting to refer 
to the Acts of Ochozias and the three last kings of Juda, and 
to those of Osee and Joram of Israel. These Acts are cited 
according to a definite formula which will repay study. In 
the opening formula for each king of Juda, except Achaz, 
4 Kings xvi. 1, and Joram, viii. 16, he gives the name of his 
mother; but he does not do so for the kings of Israel. The 
closing formula is always adverse to the kings of Israel; 
but kings of Juda are condemned or praised according to 
the standard laid down in Deut. xii. 2-8. The place of 
burial of most of the kings of Juda is mentioned; Ezechias 
seems to have been the last king buried in the tomb of 
David. Lastly, a brief account is given of the king’s deeds 
as well as of the sources of information used by the compiler. 

(zd) Unlike the author of 3-4 Kings, the compiler of 1-2 
Samuel does not indicate the sources whence he derived his 
information; but from 1 Paral. xxvii. 24, where we read of 
‘the chronicles of King David,” also from xxix. 29, where 
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we are told that Samuel, Nathan and Gad, were responsible 
for these same ‘chronicles,’ we can conclude that the com- 
piler made use of first-hand sources, namely the chronicles 
apparently kept at every court, see more in Intvoduction to 
Chronicles. For an interesting indication of the different 
character of the Hebrew text which the Septuagint trans- 
lators used, see the additions in the Septuagint of 2 Sam. 
Vill, andixiy. 27. 

(e) The compiler of 3-4 Kings has given us a wonderful 
proof of the pains he took; the synchronistic history of 
Juda and Israel, 2 Kings xii-4 Kings xvii, is made up of 
Short historical epitomes abstracted from the annals of the 
two kingdoms, with longer narratives inserted touching the 
two great Prophets Elias and Eliseus, for whose history he 
indicates no authorities. In this synchronous history he 
takes each kingdom in turn, states all that is requisite for 
the presentation of a particular reign, and then passes to the 
contemporary king in the other kingdom; the accession 
year of each king is dated by the regnal year of his contem- 
porary. These Old Testament chroniclers did not write 
history as we do, yet they accomplished a task which, 
putting aside all question of its inspired character, is unique ; 
we have absolutely nothing like it in the world. Babylonia 
and Assyria, Egypt and Asia Minor, have in these latter 
years given us of their stores, but amongst all the inscriptions, 
etc., which have been unearthed there is absolutely nothing 
which can be dignified with the name of history. 

(f) But while Samuel is cast in a different mould from 
Kings, and while the authors of the two collections are 
different, the moral unity between them must not be over- 
looked. For the underlying note of the four books is that, 
however unfaithful man may be, yet God always remains 
faithful to His promises. This is the thread which runs 
through all four volumes—if we may so term them—and 
this, perhaps, is precisely the revealed doctrine for the 
preservation of which the authors were inspired to write as 
they did. This undercurrent of thought gives such homo- 
geneity to the whole that some have even supposed that a 
subsequent author must have revised the whole in order to 
bring this idea into full prominence. 

(g) The moral purport of the four books and the unity of 
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thought which thus governs them is clearly shown in the 
orderly way in which the history develops : 

(1) The rejection of the theocracy. 

(2) ‘The institution of the people’s king. 

(3) His failure. 

(4) The institution of the king “after God’s own heart.” 

(5) The Divine promise of perpetuity to his race; for 
its material fulfilment this promise is dependent on their 
fidelity ; its spiritual fulfilment is unconditional. 

(6) The remaining portions of the books tell of the 
people’s infidelity, but of God’s steadfastness. 

(7) The rest of Israel’s history consists in their expiation 
of their fault, and in the gradual working out of the Divine 
promises, 

(h) Further, the moral significance of the history is 
strikingly apparent in the sketch of the kingdom of Israel 
given us in 3 Kings xvi-4 Kings xvii. The author seems 
absorbed in the fortunes of the northern kingdom; thus 
in 8 Kings xvi-4 Kings ix he is occupied with the House of 
Achab, then in 4 Kings ix-xiv with the House of Jehu; in 
xv-xvi he tells of the decay of the kingdom, and in xvii 
of its fall, The framework of the whole seems to be the 
prophetical history of Elias and Eliseus ; while the govern- 
ing thought seems to be the presentation of God’s attitude 
towards the two kingdoms shown mainly in the Prophets 
raised up to correct them. As this merciful correction was 
far more needed in Israel, so it was more wonderfully dis- 
played there; so, too, the fall of the northern kingdom 
served as a moral lesson to which the author could point 
and which should have served to save Juda; note the 
author’s moral reflections on Israel’s fall, xvii, and compare 
the very brief reflections on that of Juda, xxiv. 2, 20. 


IV. The Authorship of 1-4 Kings. 


Who the final author of 1-2 Samuel was, it is, of course, 
impossible to decide; that it was not Samuel is clear from 
the fact that his death is told in 1 Sam. xxv; we have 
already indicated the sources of which he made use. 

As for 3-4 Kings, it has been suggested that Jeremias the 
Prophet was the author, and though this cannot be proved, 
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it is yet not improbable, Thus, (a) Jeremias is the only 
contemporary Prophet whose name is not mentioned in 
3-4 Kings. (b) 4 Kings xxv gives in almost exactly the same 
terms as Jer. li, the story of the capture of Jerusalem by 
the Babylonians. (¢) The moral burden of his prophecy 
and of 3-4 Kings is practically the same, namely the faith- 
fulness of God and the unfaithfulness of the Davidic House, 
note the remarkable similarity between the promises made 
to the Davidic House in 3 Kings viii, 24-25, ix. 5, and in 
Jer. xiii. 18, xvi. 23, and xxxiii. 17. Compare also the 
threats regarding the future destruction of the Temple in 
3 Kings ix. 8, Jer. xviii. 16, xix, 8, xxii. 8, and Lam. ii. 15. 


V. The Supernatural Side of the Books of Kings. 


David is a “theocratic king,” that is he reigns essentially 
as God’s vicegerent; hence he has, besides his purely 
historical character, a typical character. The Jewish nation 
was always and before all things the ‘‘ Chosen People,” not 
because they were chosen for their own sake, but for the 
world’s sake, Exod. xix. 5-6, Deut. iv, vii. 1-10, etc. And the 
position which Israel held with respect td the rest of the 
‘nations ” had its counterpart in that held by their divinely 
appointed king. He was the mediator between the people 
and their God, 2 Sam. xxiv. 17. He was also the head of 
all the nations, 2 Sam. xxii, 44, Ps, xxi, 28-29, lxxi. 8-11, etc. 
From the purely human point of view David’s sin and its 
consequences are the central feature of the Books of Samuel ; 
from the spiritual point of view, 2 Sam. vii is the key-note 
to his reign and to the whole subsequent history. There 
we are told of God’s wonderful promises to David: an 
eternal throne is promised to him and his children for ever ; the 
reflection of this is the key to much of the Psalter, Ps. xv, 
xxi, xliv, ]xxxviil, cix, and especially cxxxi. But there is 
another side to this picture: “ The gifts and the calling of 
God are without repentance,” but man’s co-operation is 
uncertain. In the conflict between these two facts are 
comprised the whole subsequent history of Israel and of the 
Church of God. Man, whose co-operation God deigned to 
regard as necessary, failed; yet not therefore did God fail. 
His promises will be fulfilled, not indeed in the same way 
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as they would have been fulfilled had Israel remained faith- 
ful, but in God’s own way, and ina spiritual manner. Thus, 
only a few years after these promises had been made to 
David, Roboam by his foolish conduct brought about the 
schism and the tribes were rent asunder. The apostate 
nation was punished again and again, Samaria was blotted 
out—the lesson had no effect on Juda; Jerusalem was then 
blotted out and the stock of David was purified in the 
furnace of Babylonia; they came back haters of idolatry, 
but even then the old leaven was far from being thoroughly 
purged away, so that at last the Romans ‘“‘came and took 
away their place and nation.” But meanwhile the promises 
of God were being silently fulfilled and the tragedy of 
Calvary was the salvation of the world. It was the 
function of the Prophets to insist on this spiritual fulfilment 
of the promises; the failure of the carnal-minded Jews 
to realize it led to their persecution of the Prophets and 
to their own ultimate rejection, Isa. vil. 14, Jer. xxx-xxxiil, 
Dan. ix, Zach. ix. 9, Mal. i. 11, in. 1-4, etc. 


Vi. The Typical Character of the Kings of Juda. 


This can only be appreciated in the light of the foregoing. 
Just as the nation itself was a type or figure of the Church 
so was the anointed king a figure or type of the Head of 
the Church. He was anointed in a special manner, 1 Sam. 
xvi. 13, 2 Sam. 11. 4, v. 3, 3 Kings i. 34-39; hence his title of 
«“‘Christus”’ or “anointed,” in Hebrew “ Messiah.” What 
David and his children, then, were in figure, He whom they 
represented was in reality, the Christ, ‘the Lamb slain from 
the foundation of the world.” This typical character of the 
Davidic stock is well shown in those passages of the Prophets 
which speak of the future Messias as “ David,” Ezech. xxxiv. 
23, xxxvil. 24-25, Os. i11. 5, Jer. xxx. 9, etc. See also the use 
made all through the latter part of Isaias of the expression 
Servant of the Lord.” 
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Vil. The Chronology. 


That of 1-2 Samuel is obscure, but the following points 
should be noted: 

(a) In Judg. xiii. 1 the Philistine oppression is said to have 
lasted 40 years; possibly the Judgeship of Samson, xv. 20, 
coincides with the first 20 years of this period, while that of 
Heli may have coincided with the last 20 years, so that the 
oppression would have ceased with the battle of Ebenezer, 
1 Sam. vii. 

(b) Saul was apparently young when elected; the enig- 
matical “two years” in xiii. 1, is given as ‘thirty years” 
in some Greek versions ; anyhow Jonathan was a full-grown 
warrior at the battle of Machmas, xili-xiv. 

(c) David may have been of about the same age as 
Jonathan, he was certainly 30 when he began to reign in 
Hebron, 2 Sam. v. 4. 

(d) These considerations make it probable that there is a 
considerable gap between chaps. 1x and xili; such a gap 
would explain the defection of Saul, otherwise remarkably 


sudden. 
We suggest as a working chronology the following 


scheme: 


B.C. 1150. Birth of Samuel. 


B.C. 1137 His" calles 
B.C. 1127. Death of Eli, and battle of Ebenezer, 1 Sam. iv. 


B.C. 1127-1107. A period of oppression by the Philistines, vii. 2. 
B.C. 1107-1089. Samuel’s Judgeship ; battle of Masphath, 1107, end of 


the Philistine oppression. 
B.C. 1089-1079 (?). Judgeship of Samuel’s sons. 
B.C. 1079. Saul elected. 
B.C. 1065. David anointed. 
B.C. 1059. Death of Samuel. 
B.C. 1055. Death of Saul. 


The Chronology of David’s Reign.— We have little to guide 
us, yet certain points may serve to indicate the lapse of time ; 
thus in iv. 4, Mephiboseth, son of Saul, is only five years 
old, but in ix. 12, when David becomes acquainted with him, 
he already has a son. Further, Solomon would seem to 
have been born very shortly after David’s sin, yet he was 
certainly young at the time of his accession, 3 Kings ii. 7, 
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1 Paral. xxii.5; Josephus, indeed, says he was only 14 years 
old, see 1 Paral. iii. 5, which makes him the youngest of 
Bathsheba’s children. Again, the famine, xxi, was because 
of the House of Saul, and therefore belongs to a period 
subsequent to David’s meeting with Miphiboseth, 1x; yet 
it was apparently antecedent to Absalom’s rebellion, for 
Semei seems to make allusion to the cruel slaughter of the 
sons of Saul, xvi. 7-8. Lastly, the whole picture of David’s 
last years and of Solomon’s early years shows that David’s 
reign closed in peace. These various indications permit of 
the following working chronology : 


B.C. 1055-1048. David at Hebron. 

B.C. 1052. Birth of Absalom. 

B.C. 1050 1048. Civil war between the adherents of David and those 
of Saul. 

B.C. 1048-1015. David at Jerusalem. 

B.C. 1045-1035. Period of foreign wars. About this time, too, the 
famine may have taken place. 

B.C. 1035 (?). David’s sin. 

B.C. 1034. Murder of Amnon. 

B.C. 1023. Absalom’s rebellion. 

B.C. 1023-1015. Period of tranquillity during which we should prob- 
ably place the census and the consequent plague, xxiv. 

B.C. 1015. David’s death. 


The accompanying chronological tables may prove use- 
ful. But note: 

(2) That the Hebrews often used round numbers, as the 
recurrence of the number 40 seems to indicate; compare 
the statements on the Moabite Stone with the chronological 
details regarding Achab in 2 Kings xvi. 

(b) There are certain patent contradictions in the text as 
it now stands, compare the data furnished in 4 Kings xv. 
30, 32, xvi. 1 and xvii. 1. 

(c) The Assyrian Eponym Canon shows us that Achab took 
part in the battle of Oarqar in 854 B.c., and therefore did 
not die in 898 3B.c.; also that Jehu paid tribute to Shal- 
maneser II in 842, and therefore did not die in 856; lastly 
that Menahem paid tribute to Tiglath-Pileser in 738. 
Whence it seems certain that the chronology drawn up by 
Archbishop Ussher by adding together the regnal years of 
the various kings is practically forty years too early at many 


points. Hence chronologists have drawn up a revise 
aN . 8 
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chronology which may be accepted in its broad lines though 
the details are disputable. It at least removes the interregna 
which we have otherwise to admit in the series of kings of 
the northern kingdom. 

(d) St. Jerome’s advice is practical: “Read once more 
all the books of the Old Testament, and you will find such 
discrepancies in the years, such a confusion of numbers 
between Juda and Israel, that is between their respective 
kingdoms, that it would seem rather the business of a lazy 
man than of a studious man to occupy himself with such a 
question.””! 


Vill. The First Book of Samuel: Analysis and 
Notes. 


ANALYSIS OF I SAMUEL. 


A. i-iii. The early life of Samuel. 

i. I-23. His conception and birth. 

ii, 1-10. The Canticle of Anna ;? 11-17, the sins of the sons of Heli; 
18-26, growth of Samuel; 27-36, ‘“‘a man of God” denounces the 
negligence of Heli with regard to his sons; ili. 1-21, the call of 
Samuel, 

B. iv-viii. The loss of the Ark; the Philistine domination. 

iv. 1-22. The Philistines capture the Ark; v. I-vii. 6, the Ark at 
Azotus, Accaron, Bethsames and Cariathiarim. vii. 7-15. Defeat of the 
Philistines at Masphath ; 16-17, a summary of Samuel’s work ; viii. 1-22, 
the demand for a king. 

C, ix-xv. The reign of Saul, his early successes, his failure. 

ix. I1-x. 27. The call of Saul, he is anointed and solemnly dedicated ; 
xi. I-15, he defeats the Ammonites ; xii. 1-15, Samuel’s final adjuration, 
he demands fidelity to their king. xiii. 1-xiv. 46. Battles in Gabaa and 
Machinas ; xiv. 47-52, Saul’s victories over Moab, Ammon, Edom, Soba 
and the Philistines. xv. 1-35. The destruction of Amalec by Saul ; his 
final disobedience. 

D. xvi-xxxi. The history of David; his conflict with Saul and his 
gradual rise to power. 

Xvi. I-13. David is anointed ; 14-23, Saul’s madness; xvii. 1-58, 
renewed war with the Philistines, Goliath is slain ; xviii. 1-30, David’s 
friendship with Jonathan ; Saul’s jealousy of David’s reputation, but he 
gives him his daughter Michol in marriage ; xix. 1-17, Saul attempts 


Bre AE VXXi.. 5. 

2On the Canticle of Anna see St. Chrysostom, P.G. liv. 631-676, 
Ixiv. 501-512 ; St. Cyril of Alexandria, P.G. Ixxix. 1273-1276 ; Origen, 
P.G. xi. 995-1012; R.£B., July, 1907, for a critical study. 
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David’s life and he flees; xix. 18-24, David goes to Samuel at Rama : 
Xx. I-43, the compact between David and Jonathan ; xxi. 1-9, David to 
Nob, to Achimelech the priest who gives him the loaves of proposition ; 
10-15, he takes refuge with Achis king of Geth and feigns madness ; 
xxii, I-4, he goes to the cave of Odollam and thence to Moab where he 
places his parents in security; 6-23, at Saul’s bidding Doeg the 
Edomite slays all the family of Achimelech except Abiathar who goes 
to David. 

xxill, I-12. David in Ceila; 13-23, in the desert of Ziph ; 24-28, in 
the desert of Maon; xxiv. 1-23, in Engaddi; xxv. 1-2, the death of 
Samuel, David in the desert of Pharan ; 2-38, the story of Nabal and 
Abigail, David marries the latter, also Achinoam ; Michol is given to 
Phalti. xxvi. 1-45. David again in the desert of Ziph; xxvii. I-12, and 
again takes refuge with Achis of Geth. xxviii. 1-25. Hard pressed by 
the Philistines Saul consults the witch of Endor ; Samuel appears and 
foretells his approaching doom; xxix. I-11, the Philistines refuse to 
allow David to fight with them ; xxx. 1-31, he defeats the Amalecites at 
Ceila ; xxxi. 1-13, the defeat and death of Saul on Mount Gelboe. 


NOTES, 


i. 3,7, 21, ii. 19. ‘The appointed days,” cf) Exod) xxi menewilec 
xxii, Deut. xvi. 
i.7. ‘The Temple” better “House of the Lord)” not the more 


technical ban, aterm generally used of the Temple of Solomon, but 
cf. iii. 3 ; in ii. 29, 32, the word here rendered “temple ”’ is peculiar, and 
generally regarded as unintelligible. 

i. 11. ‘The Lord of hosts,” ii. 3, xvii. 45, this expression here occurs 
for the first time. Samuel was to be consecrated as a Nazarite, 
Num. vi, cp. the case of Samuel, Judg. vi. 7, and of St. John the Baptist, 
Luke i. 15. 

ii. 10. “The horn of His Christ”; the “horn” is regarded as a 
symbol of power, Ps. Ixxiv. 5-6. ‘“ Christ” or “the anointed” may 
stand here primarily for God’s anointed people as in Ps. civ. 15, Heb. 
xi. 26, secondarily for Jesus the “ Christ” par excellence, Hab. iii. 13 ; 
of Him the “anointed ” kings were types, I Sam, xii. 5, XXiv. 7, XXVi. 
g, etc. The Canticle of Anna must of course have been familiar to the 
Blessed Virgin, cf. her Magnificat, Luke i. 46-55, R.B., July, 1907. 

ii, 11-17. The sons of Heli infringed the law of Lev. vii. 30; though it 
will not therefore follow that that law then existed in its present written 
form, yet it does follow that a minute ritual legislation was already in 
force, there is no reason why it should not have been already committed 
to writing, 

ii. 18, “A linen ephod.” This “ephod” seems to have been the 
distinctive priestly garment, 1 Sam. xxii.12, and in the case of Aaron 
and his sons was of peculiar splendour, Exod. xxviii. 4, xxxix. 2, where 
however St. Jerome renders it ‘“superhumerale.” In the case of 
Samuel, who did not belong to the Levitical priestly family, ‘“‘ Samuel 
Levita, non sacerdos, non Pontifex,” St. Jerome, Adv. Jovin. i. 23, but 
was attached to the service of the sanctuary, Ps. xcviii, 6, this linen 
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ephod may have been a sort of alb. From many passages it seems 
clear that there was also an “ ephod” which was not worn but carried, 
Judg. viii. 27, xvii. 5, xviii. 14, 17, 18, 20, and which became the centre 
of an idolatrous form of worship. Even in the time of David the High 
Priest possessed such an ‘‘ephod” from which in some way now unin- 
telligible to us Divine responses were given, I Sam. xxili. 6, xxx. 7, 
cp. xiv. 36-37, thus note how the priest speaks of the sword of Goliath 
as being “behind the ephod,” xxi. 10. Josephus says that when 
Jonathan went on his unauthorized raid Saul ‘‘ bade the High Priest take 
the garments of his High Priesthood and prophesy to him what success 
they should have,” Aut. VI. vi. 3, also that David “desired the High 
Priest Abiathar to put on his sacerdotal garments and to enquire of 
God, and to prophesy to him,” /b. xiv. 6. See Expos. Times, October, 
1917, W. K. Arnold, Ephod aud Ark: A Study in the Records and 
Religion of the Ancient Hebrews, 1917. 

ii, 35. “A faithful priest,” cf. iii. 20, ‘a faithful Prophet.” 

iii, I. “ No manifest vision,” }JI, the common name for a “seer” 
was MIN, cf. Amos vii. 12-14, where however the terms Chozeh and 
Nabhi, NI), are regarded as interchangeable. In what this “ manifest 
vision’ consisted we do not know, see note on ‘“‘ephod,” ii. 18 and 
on ix. 9. 

iv. i “Stone of help” in Hebrew “ Ebenezer.” This stone was only 
called so after the battle at Masphath, vii. 12; the writer is speaking 
from a later point in time, cf. ‘unto this day,” v. 5 

iv. 8. The Philistines are said to have feared on hearing of the 
Exodus, Exod. xv. 14, Jos. ii. Io. 

vi. 14. They slew the cattle on the stone so as to allow the blood 
to drain away, cf. Lev. xvii for the prohibition of eating blood, also 
I Sam. xiv. 33. 

vi. 15. The Levites. Bethsames was a Levitical city, Jos. xxi. 16; 
the writer takes for granted that his readers will know this, an instance 
of undesigned coincidence. 

vii. 2. “ The twentieth year” presumably from the beginning of 
Samuel’s judgeship. 

vii. 14. The reference to the Amorrhites is unexpected ; the Philis- 
tines were of course not Amorrhites. 

vii. 17. Samuel apparently built an altar where he chose; nor can it 
be said that he infringed the Deuteronomic law, Deut. xii, in so doing, 
for the law of a central sanctuary there enacted is expressly said to 
come into force when “the Lord should have given them rest,” cf. 
3 Kings v. 3-4, vill. 16. Moreover the law of a central sanctuary did 
not preclude sacrifices for everyday needs of eating, Exod. xx. 21. For 
a summary account of Samuel’s life see Ecclus. xlvi. 15-23. 

viii. 5. This demand for a king is based apparently on dissatisfaction 
with the lives of the sons of Samuel who gave no promise of leading 
the people successfully. Such a demand meant however the end of 
the theocracy, verse 7, or direct government by God. Yet as a matter 
of fact God had always ruled them through His appointed vicegerents, 
Moses, Josue, and the successive Judges, xii. 6-11. 

viii. 11. “The right,” the right, that is, which he will, in keeping 
with other despots, arrogate to himself. 
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ix. 9. A very important statement: the “Prophet” or 8%3) of the 


days when the writer of Samucl lived was, in the actual days of 
Samuel called a “seer” ANT. Yet N33, nabhi, is the word used 
throughout Genesis, ¢g. xx. 7, also of Aaron as the mouthpiece of 
Moses, Exod. vii. 1, of Moses, Deut. xviii. 15, 18. The term nS, rohe, 
is used of Samuel himself, v. 9, 11, 18, 19, and of the “seers ” as a class, 
Isa. xxx. 10. 

ix. 12, 14, 19. “‘ The high place,” see note on vii. 17. This worship 
on “the high places” N%t92, was afterwards condemned, when, that 


is, it became possible to enforce the Deuteronomic law, 3 Kings iii. 2, 
xxii. 44, 4 Kings xv. 35, Xvili. 4, xxiil. 5-9, 19-20. The compiler of 
3-4 Kings passes judgement on the various kings according as they 
removed or failed to remove these “high places.”” Modern critics see 
in such comments an echo of what they regard as the recently written 
Deuteronomy. 

ix. 21. ‘ The least tribe in Israel,” cf. Judg. xx. 47-xxi. 

x. 8. Galgal was regarded as a natural meeting-place since the events 
narrated in Jos. iv-v. ‘Seven days shalt thou wait’; the fulfilment of 
this is referred to xiil. 8, but it is impossible to fit in all the events 
narrated in x-xiii, cf. xi. 3. 

x. 25. ‘“ The law of the kingdom,” see Deut. xvii. 14-20; it is said to 
have been ‘‘ written in a book,” Exod. xvii. 14, see the references given 
in the note there. 

xi. 8. The allusion to Israel and Juda would indicate that the com- 
piler lived later than the schism under Roboam, 3 Kings xii. 16, cf. infra 
xv. 4, and note on 2 Sam. ii. g. 

xii. 11. Badan, probably a misprint for Barac as in the LXX version. 

xii, 12. Compare the reason here assigned for their demand for a 
king with that given in vii. 5, the demand may have found fuller 
expression in this emergency. 

xiii. 3. Note the term ‘‘ Hebrews,” verse 7, xiv. 11, 21, and cf. Gen. 
xl. 15. 

xill. 5. The extent of the Philistine domination appears from their 
presence east of Bethaven, cf. xiv. 23, xxxi. 

xiii. 8. ‘“ Waited seven days,” see note on x. 8. 

xiii. 19-22. As the Hebrews had already fought against the Ammon- 
ites, xi, they must have had weapons; this may, then, be a summary 
statement describing in general terms the domination exercised by the 
Philistines. 

Xiv. 3. HELI 


Phinees 


| | 
Achitob Ichabod 
| 


Achias 


Achias and Achimelech, xxi. 8, xxii. 20, are probably to be identified 
unless they were brothers and the latter succeeded the former. 
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xiv. 15. “A miracle,” literally “‘a trembling ” or an earthquake. 

xiv. 18. It is somewhat remarkable that they should have ventured 
to take the Ark into battle again after their former loss of it, chap. v. 

XiV. 33-34. It was a sin to eat blood, Lev. xvii. 10-15; for the stone 
see vi. 14, 18, and note. 

xiv. 35. Cp. vii. 17. The meaning is that it was then that Saul began 
to erect an altar, with the apparent implication that he was exceeding 
his powers. 

Xiv. 50-51. The precise relation of Saul and Abner is not easy to 
discover. From the genealogies given here and 1 Paral. viii. 33, ix. 35, 
we can construct the following : 


ABIEL (JEHIEL ?) 


| | 
Cis Ner 


| | 
Saul Abner 


Thus Saul and Abner would be first cousins as the Vulgate of 1 Sam. 
xiv. 50 has it, and Ner would be Saul’s uncle as in the Revised Version. 

xv. 2. Cp. Exod. xvii and Deut. xxv. 17-19. 

xv. 4. Note the reference to divided Israel, cf xi. 8, xvii. 52. 

xv. 6. The Cinite, cf. Num. x. 20, xxiv. 21-22, Judg, iv. 11. 

xv. 12. Cf. x. 8, xiii. 8. Thus Saul twice failed, here in offering the 
holocaust without waiting for Samuel, also in appropriating the spoils 
of Amalec, xv. 9-31. 

xvi. 18-21. David is here described as of “ great strength and a man 
ft for war,” also as fit to be Saul’s armour-bearer ; throughout xvii he 
is spoken of as a stripling who returns from Saul to his flock, verse 15, 
who is unable to walk in armour, verse 39, and as hitherto unknown to 
Saul, verses 55-58. Yet again, xviii. 5, he is promptly set over the 
soldiers. There is clearly some confusion in the text; the Vatican 
Codex (B) of the Septuagint 'cuts the knot by omitting xvii. 11-33, 55- 
xviii. 6 “the women came out,” also xvili. 17-19; but Codex Alex- 
andrinus retains the passages. 

xvii. 31. This reads as though David had already formulated a 
challenge to Goliath, but nothing is said of it in the text. 

xix. 23-24. Saul ‘‘ prophesies ” again, cf. x. 12. 

xx. 5. “The new moon,” cf. verses 18, 27, 29, 34, and cf. Num. xxviii, 
en acral, WA, Bs. Ixxx. 4, Isa. i. 13, eic.; see note on i. 3. 

xx. 15. Jonathan clearly knows the promises made to David, cf. 
Meive 2, MXV. 30. 

xxvi. David again in the desert of Ziph, cf. xxiii. 13-23; this, with 
the two stories of how David spared Saul, xxiv. 4-23 and xxvi. 5-25, 
have suggested that the compiler of the narrative had divers accounts 
of the same episodes. It is easy to understand how a number of 
legendary accounts of David’s exploits would circulate round camp-. 
fires. Yet if we merely say that the compiler simply set down all that 
he heard and left it to us as he found it without discriminating between 
the false and the true, it is hard to discover wherein precisely consisted 


/ 
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the mental illumination which Divine inspiration demands, quite apart 
from the fact that he would be misleading us regarding facts. See the 
decision of the Biblical Commission, 1905, Azds 1. (1926), p. III. 

xxviii. 15. Samuel appears, cf. Ecclus. xlvi. 23 and note St. Thomas, 
Summa Theol. 1. lxxxix. 8 ad 2, I-IL. xcv. 4 ad 2, clxxiv. 5 ad 4. 

xxxi. Bethsan, later Scythopolis. Excavations of this site are now in 
progress, and amongst other things this very temple of Ashtoreth has 
been discovered, R.B., January, 1928. 

xxxi. 4. Assur-bani-pal in his Anwals says of the grandson of 
Merodach Baladan when conquered by him: 


“Inclined to despair, his death before him he did not regard, 
And he longed for death ; 
To his own armour-bearer he said, ‘ Slay me with the sword.’ 
He and his armour-bearer with the steel swords of their girdles 
Pierced through each other ” (R.P. i. go). 


IX. The Second Book of Samuel: Analysis 
and Notes. 


A. i. 1-27. The death of Saul and Jonathan ; David’s lament over them. 

B. ii. I-iv. David’s reign in Hebron. ii. 1-7. He is crowned ; 8-iii. 1, 
war with the House of Saul; iii. 2-5, the family of David ; iii. 6-39, the 
treachery of Abner against the House of Saul, his murder by Joab; 
iv. I-12, the murder of Isboseth, son of Saul. 

C. v. 1-3 Kings ii. 11. The reign of David in Jerusalem. v-x. His 
prosperity ; xi-xx, his sin and its punishment ; xxi-xxiv, an appendix ; 
3 Kings 1-ii. 11, his last dispositions and death. 

(a) v-x. David’s prosperous reign. 

v. I-5. He is made king over Israel ; 6-9, the capture of Jerusalem ; 
10-16, his prosperity and his family ; 17-25, victories over the Philistines ; 
vi. I-23, the Ark is brought into Jerusalem ; vii. I-29, he proposes to 
build the Temple ; God’s promises to him of an everlasting kingdom, 
David’s consequent prayer ; viii. 1-18, victories over the Philistines, 
Moabites, Syria, Ammon, Amalec and Edom; ix. 1-13, he befriends 
Miphiboseth, son of Saul ; x. 1-19, victories over Ammon and Syria. 

(b) xi-xx. David’s sin and its punishment. 

xi. 1-27. His sin, adultery and murder ; xii. 1-25, Nathan denounces 
his crimes and David repents ; the child of Bethsabee dies but Solomon 
is born ; 26-34, victories over Ammon. xili. I-21. The second punish- 
ment, the crime of Amnon; he is slain by Absalom who flees, 22-38. 
Joab procures his return, xiv. 1-33. The third punishment : the rebellion 
of Absalom and consequent flight of David, xv. 1-37. Events of the 
flight : Miphiboseth, son of Saul, accused of treason, xvi. I-4, cp. X1X. 23- 
30; Semei curses David, 5-13, cp. xix. 16-23, 3 Kings ii. 33-46; the 
counsel of Achitophel who had gone over to Absalom, xv. 12, is defeated 
by Chusai, xvi. 14-xvii. 23. Absalom is slain, xviii. 1-18. David's grief, 
xviii. 19-xx. 8 ; his return in triumph to Jerusalem, xix. 9-39; the begin- 
nings of a schism between Juda and Israel with the rebellion of Seba, 
X1X. 40-xx. 26. 
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D. xxi-xxiv. A species of appendix. xxi. 1-14. The three years’ 
famine, a punishment for Saul’s slaughter of the Gabaonites, cp. Jos. ix. 
Its vindication ; 15-22, details of the wars against the Philistines. 
XXil. 1-51. David’s psalm of thanksgiving for his deliverance, especially 
from Saul. xxiii. 1-7. David's “last words”; 8-39, a catalogue of the 
valiant men who fought his battles. xxiv. 1-25. The numbering of the 
bees a consequent plague, which is stayed at the threshing-floor of 
Areuna. 


NOTES. 


i.17. “The use of the bow”; the text is probably corrupt; not all 
Greek texts have the word “bow”; no Greek or Latin, still less the 
Hebrew, has “the use of.” If the word “ bow ” is to stand we may 
understand “ the song of the bow ”’ as signifying perhaps the name of the 
song, as seems to be the case in the “titles” of some Psalins, ¢.g. 
Ps. xxi. Note the thrice-repeated refrain, verses I9, 25, and 27, and cp. 
Ps. xli-xlii, xl viii. 

ii. 1. “ Consulted the Lord,” see note on 1 Sam. ii. 18. 

ii. 9. The division between the House of Saul and that of David is not 
quite the same as that between Juda and the Ten Tribes under Roboam, 
for Benjamin was with Saul ; Juda seems practically to have absorbed 
Simeon, as later it absorbed Benjamin, so that we have a natural 
Cleavage between north and south. This crystallized into the great 
schism between the two kingdoms ; the allusions to such a cleavage in 
I Sam. xi. 8, xv. 4, need not then be an anticipation of the schism, nor 
even prove that the compiler wrote after the schism under Roboain. 

iii. 39. The sons of Sarvia. The influence exercised by these men 
over David may be explained by their origin. Sarvia and Abigail are 
described as sisters of David, 1 Paral. ii. 16, and daughters of Naas, 
king of the Ammonites, 2 Sam. xvii. 25. If then Sarvia had been the 
wife of the king of Ammon before marrying Jesse these three “sons of 
Sarvia” would be David’s half-brothers, considerably older than him- 
self, and of royal stock (Josephus, At. VI. xiii. 9, VII. x. 1). 

v. 8. “Get up to the gutters of the tops of the houses,” an attempt at 
translating St. Jerome’s “tetigisset domatum fistulas”; the Hebrew has 
“whosoever shall smite the Jebusite and get up by the gutter.” This 


gutter, 113$, has been identified with the subterranean passage uniting 


Sion or the Jebusite acropolis with the Virgin’s Fountain. For a 
study of it with detailed plans see Vincent, R.B., October, Ig1I, January, 
July, October, 1912, July, 1924, also Jerusalem sous terre, and for a 
comparison with similar aqueducts or tunnels see P.E.F., October, 
18go, pp. 200, 330, 1891, pp. 16, 224, July, 1908. 

The “ Millo”” may—if derived from a Hebrew root—mean “a filling 
up,” in which case it may refer to some fortification on a dam across 
the Tyropcean valley. It may however be a Jebusite word, cf. Judg. ix. 6, 
20; the Millo played an important part in the subsequent history of 
Jerusalem, 3 Kings ix. 15, 24, 4 Kings xil. 27, 2 Paral. xxxii. 5. 

v.9. Thecity of David occupied the south-east spur below the Temple 
mount. This was the ancient city of the Jebusites, modern Jerusalem 
lies to the north and west and does not now embrace the original 
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Jebusite city. This spur is known as Ophel, Spy or ‘the swelling,” 
2 Paral. xxvii. 3, xxxiii. 14, Neh. iii. 26-27, Isa. xxxii iio ae 
for a similar placein Samaria cf. 4 Kings v.24, though in most of these 
passages the Hebrew text is obscured in the Vulgate and Douay 
versions. Recent excavations have revealed the Jebusite city, see 
P.E.F. from 1922 onwards, R.B., October, 1911 and throughout I912, 
October, 1921, July, 1924, July, 1927. 

v. 18. The vale of Raphaim or of the Giants, to the south of 
Jerusalem ; Jos. xv. 8-9, xviii. 16 show its position, Josephus, Aut. 
VIL. xii. 4. 

v. 20. Baal Pharasim or ‘Lord of divisions,” a play on words ; the 
Pharisees were ‘“ separatists,” from the same root word. 

vii. 8-17. The Divine promise to David. Its full Messianic import is 
not clearly brought out here, but in what sense David understood it 
appears from Ps. xv, Ixxxvili and cxxxi. 

viil. 17, Sadoc and Abiathar. These two appear to have been the 
chief priests throughout the reign of David. Abiathar seems to have 
been of the race of Ithamar,son of Phinees, while Sadoc was descended 
from Eleazar, son of Phinees. Abiathar adhered to Adonias, while 
Sadoc adhered to Solomon during David’s last hours, 3 Kings i. 7-8 ; 
for his share in these events Abiathar was cast out and with him 
disappeared the House of Eli, 3'Kings ii. 27, cp. 8, 1 Sam. ii. 27-36. 
For the genealogies see 1 Paral. vi. 4-15, 50-53, xxiv. 3-6. 

xxi. 8-9. In judging of this action we must bear in mind the spirit of 
the times and the “‘ Lex talionis,” “‘an eye for an eye,” Exod. xxi. 24. 

xxil. This Psalm appears, though ina slightly different recension, as 
Ps. xvii of the Psalter. It, the opening verses of the next chapter, the 
lament over Saul and Jonathan, 1. 18-27, also over Abner, ili. 33-34, are 
sufficient, quite apart from the Psalter, to justify David’s claim to be a 
poet. 

xxiii. 1-2. Note the claim to inspiration by God, also, verse 5, the 
reminiscence of the promises made in chap. vii. 

xxiii. 8. Some of these proper names have been translated by 
St. Jerome instead of being simply copied from the Hebrew text. 

xxiv. 1. The Semites attribute every action to God as being the First 
Cause of all things. In 1 Paral. xxi. 1 this “stirring up” is attributed 
to Satan; theologically speaking it comes to the same thing since 
Satan could only act by the Divine permission. Whether we are to 
regard the change of expression as due to altered theological ideas may 
well be doubted, cf. Amos iii. 6, ‘‘ Shall there be evil in the city which 
the Lord hath not done ?” 

xxiv. 18. Ornan’s threshing-floor was the site of the Temple. 


In this compendious account of the troubles which came 
upon David as punishment for his sin we can also trace the 
workings of human passions. The House of Saul had not 
been forgotten; polygamy had brought with it the evils in- 
herent in it, palace intrigues and rivalries. The men who 
might regard themselves as having “ made” David, namely 
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the sons of Sarvia, are still powerful, and we shall see how 
these forces were still at work in the opening of the next 
reign. But the character of David stands out above all the 
pettinesses of ordinary men; his sins, his affectionate char- 
acter, his weaknesses are all there; yet his repentance 1s 
there too. 


X. The Third Book of Kings: Analysis and Notes. 


A. 3 Kings i-xi. The reign of Solomon. 

(a) i-ti. Last days of David. 

i, 1-53. Palace intrigues: Adonias attempts to secure the kingdom ; 
Solomon is crowned. ii, 1-11. David’s last charge to Solomon ; 12-46, 
Adonias, Abiathar, Joab and Semeia are put to death. 

(b) i1i-xi. Solomon reigns. 

iii-iv. His wisdom and prosperity ; his officials. v-ix. g. Building 
of the Temple and the palaces. Hiram and preparations for erecting 
the Temple, v ; God renews the covenant with David, vi. 12-13, cf. ix. 
1-9; building of the palaces, vii. 1-12 ; furnishing of the Temple, vii. 13- 
51; dedication of the Temple, viii. 1-66. ix. 10-x. 29. Solomon’s 
prosperity and wealth ; visit of the Queen of Sheba. xi. 1-43. Solomon’s 
fall, its punishment ; his death. Adversaries are raised up against him : 
Adad, Razon and Jeroboam. 

B. 3 Kings xii-4 Kings xvii. The schism and the history of the 
divided kingdom. 

(a) xii-xiv. Roboam and Jeroboam. ‘The apostasy of Jeroboam ; the 
story of the Prophet who foretold the destruction of Jeroboam’s altar by 
Josias, xiii..1-34 ; apostasy of Roboam and Sesac’s invasion, xiv. 22-26. 

(b) xv-xvi. 15. Abiam and Asa in Juda, Nadab and Baasa in Israel ; 
alliance of Juda with Syria against Israel. Deaths of Baasa, Ela and 
Zambri in Israel. 

(c) xvi. 16-4 Kings ix. History of the House of Achab in Israel ; with 
this is bound up the story of Elias and Eliseus. Josaphat, Joram and 
Ochozias in Juda. xvi. 16-27. Amri founds the House of Achab, he 
builds Samaria ; 28-xxii. 40, the history of Achab: xvii. 1-24, the three 
years’ famine, Elias at Sarephta; xviii. 1-46, the contest with the 
prophets of Baal at Carmel ; xix. 1-18, Elias at Horeb ; 19-21, Eliseus is 
called to succeed Elias ; xx. 1-43, the wars between the Syrians and 
Israel ; xxi. 1-29, the vineyard of Naboth ; xxii. 1-40, alliance between 
Juda and Israel against Syria ; 8-28, Micheas of Morasthi ; the defeat of 
Israel and death of Achab ; 41-49, Josaphat’s good reign ; 50-54, reigns 
of Ochozias in Israel and of Joram in Juda. 


NOTES, 


ii. 3. This is taken from Deut. xvii. 19. Modern critics pronounce it 
impossible for any writer of the age of Solomon to have quoted 
Deuteronomy which on their view was only written towards the close 
of the seventh century b.c.; they maintain, then, that this and similar 
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appeals to Deuterononty in 3-4 Kings are simply due to an editor—if 
not to the original compiler—who was steeped in the spirit of that 
book. \ 

iv. 31. Ethan and Heman were famous among the singers even in 
the early days of David, 1 Paral. xv. 17, when the Ark was brought into 
Jerusalem, 7b. vi. 33, xvi. 41-42, xxv. 1-6, 2 Paral. xxix. 14, xxxv. I5, 
Ps. Ixxxvii in the title. But for the modern critic “the three guilds of 
singers did not exist until the time of Alexander the Great: if this be 
true, the notices of Heman in Chronicles are unhistorical,’ H.D.B. 
ii. 348. 

vi. 1. The month Ziv, cf. vi. 38, Bul, and viii. 2, Ethanim. These 
names, with Abib, are the only Canaanite names for the months pre- 
served in the Bible. In the Prophets, especially in Jeremttas and 
Ezcchiel, the months are indicated by numbers, in post-Exilic days by 
their Babylonian equivalents, e.g. Nisan, Sivan, Casleu, etc. The 
appearance, then, of these Canaanite names in these chapters furnishes 
an argument against those who regard them as of late date. 

viii. 8. ‘“‘ Unto this day,” so when the writer penned these words the 
staves were still to be seen in that position, consequently he wrote 
previous to the Exile. The same seems to follow from “ And Israel 
revolted from the House of David unto this day,” xii. 19, in other words 
he wrote before Israel had been carried into exile at the fall of 
Samaria in B.C. 722. 

ix. 15. ‘And Millo.” In Hebrew the word always has the article 
‘‘the Millo.” The LXX sometimes transliterates, MeAAw, 3 Kings ix. 15, 
24, at other times they render by d76 77s dxpas, 2 Sam. v. 9; the trans- 
lator of Chronicles omits it altogether, 1 Paral. xi. 8, or renders by 
avdAnuua, 2 Paral. xxxii. 5. There seems to be some connection 
between the Millo and the steps that led down from the city of David, 
Neh. ili. 15, xii 37 ; secuPAE. Peay songs 

ix. 16. This Pharao would seem to be the same who invaded 
Palestine under Roboam, viz. Shishang I, whose reign is probably 
assigned to B.C. 952-930. 

ix, 25. These three solemn sacrifices presumably coincide with the 
three great feasts, Deut. xvi. 

x. I. The Queen of Sheba. Sargon in his Aznals speaks of tribute 
received from ‘“‘ Samsie the Queen of Arabia and Itamar the Sabean,” 
ROP. vita 34: 

xii. 27. Evidently then the people were in the habit of going up in 
the time of Solomon to the central sanctuary at Jerusalem in accord- 
ance with Deut. xii, etc. Modern critics, who assign Deuteronomy and 
its teachings on the necessity of this central sanctuary to the close of 
the seventh century B.c., would call this passage a ‘‘ Deuteronomic 
addition.” Yet it isno case of moral reflection, as in the judgements 
passed on the kings of Juda, e.g. 3 Kings xxii. 44, but of a plain 
historical fact on which the whole subsequent religious history of the 
northern kingdom may be said to depend. 

xii, 28. Was this pure idolatry? In other words, did Jeroboam 
repudiate Jehovah who had brought them out from Egypt, and try and 
induce the people to believe it? That idolatrous worship was familiar 
to the people is clear from Solomon’s case, xi. 1-7, but it seems hardly 
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credible that Jeroboam would have proposed so outrageous a thing as 
a formal apostasy with a view to retaining the sympathies of the 
populace. Far more probable that, accustomed as he was through his 
sojourn in Egypt to see various animals, more especially the calf, Apis 
or Mnevis, worshipped as a symbol of the Deity in theory—though in 
practice it led to positive idolatry—he offered Israel a visible symbol of 
Jehovah as a compensation for the visible celebrations they had been 
accustomed to at Jerusalem. ‘That this of course led to gross idolatry 
was only natural, see the condemnations fulminated by Osee xii. 4-5, 
Amos iv. 4, Vv. 5, vii. 13, also in 4 Kings xxiii. 5, 2 Paral. xi. 14, xiii. 9. 
Josephus puts into Jeroboam’s mouth this statement to the people: 
* You know that every place has God in it, nor is there any one deter- 
minate place in which God is, He everywhere sees and hears them that 
worship Him. Wherefore I do not think it right that you should go 
so long a journey to Jerusalem, an enemy’s city, to worship Him. It 
was a man that built that Temple ; so I, too, have made two golden 
- calves dedicated to the same God,” ‘Ant. VIL. viii. ae cf; Wars 1V.4e1: 
and note St. Jerome “ przetermissa lege Dei,” on Ezech. xxiii. 10. For 
the site of “the Temple of the Golden Calf’ near Daphne; see P.E.F., 
April, 1880, October, 1882, Expos. Times, February, 1913, Expositor, 
August, 1922. 

xiv. 25. Sesac or Shishanq I of the twenty-second dynasty, c. B.c. 952- 
930. 

xvi. 16-27. Amri or Omri established a dynasty, “the House of 
Omri,” which was well known outside Palestine. Thus Rimmon 
Nirari, B.C. 812-783, says that he subjugated Tyre, Sidon, the land of 
Omri, Edom and Philistia, Schrader, /.c. i. 206; similarly Tiglath- 
Pileser III in his campaign of B.c. 734 speaks of Phacee as king in the 
land of Omri, that is long after the House of Omri had disappeared, 
R.P. v. 52, and Sargon, B.c. 722-705, “plundered the district of Samaria 
and the entire house of Omri,” R.P. vii. 26; see R. Dussaud, Samaria 
au temps d’Achab in Syria, vii. 9-23. 

xvi. 29. According to Ussher’s chronology Achab reigned, B.C. 918-897, 
but Shalmaneser III, B.c. 859-824, states that at the battle of Qarqar, 
which took place in 854, he took ‘of the country of Damascus 700 
chariots, 700 litters (?), 10,000 men from Irkhuleni the Hamathite, 
2,000 chariots and 10,000 men from Achab the Israelite,” N.S. iv. 70. 
There seems to be no room for doubting the accuracy of the dates 
assigned to Shalmaneser for they are derived from the Assyrian lists of 
Consuls or Eponyms, one of whom is dated by an eclipse so that the 
whole series can be dated. But this means that we have to reduce the 
whole Ussherian or ‘“ traditional ” chronology by some forty odd years, 
see Schrader, I.c. i. 208-216, 252. 

xviii. 46. Achab, despite his crimes, has more than one side to his 
character. Thus he shows a certain nobility of mind, xx. 4, 9, II, 
xxii. 35; he is peculiarly favoured by God, xx. 13, 22, 28, 35, xxi. 17 ; 
heis capable of generosity, xx. 32-34, but his weakness appears, xix. I, 25, 
also his temper, xx. 43, xxi. 4, and his unscrupulousness, xxi. 16, xxii. 30 ; 
he is certainly under the domination of Jezebel, xxi, 20, 25, and she 
seems to have taken advantage of the childish streak in him, xxii, 8. 18, 
and thus counteracted the sound principles he sometimes exhibits, 
XX1. 27. 
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XXli. 11-12. These “false prophets” seem to have deluded themselves 
into thinking that they were led by the Spirit of God. Presumably 
they yielded to motives of ambition or even jealousy of such men as 
Micheas and Jeremias, cf. Jer. xxiii and xxviii, whence God permitted 
them to be delivered up to the influence of an evil spirit, cf verses 20-24. 


Xl. The Fourth Book of Kings: Analysis and Notes. 


A. i. 1-18. Moab rebels ; Elias brings down fire from heaven ; Ochozias 
of Juda dies and Joram succeeds him ; ii. I-25, Eliseus succeeds Elias, 
he sweetens the waters of the fountain, the episode of the bears ; iii. 
1-27 Joram of Israel, Josaphat of Juda and the king of Edom attack 
Moab, and through the help of Eliseus defeat the Moabites ; death of 
Josaphat ; crime of the king of Moab. 

v-vili. Further miracles wrought by Eliseus: v. 1-37, he raises the 
son of the Sunamite from death ; 38-44, the poisoned pottage ; v. I-27, 
the cure of Naaman and the punishment of Giezi ; vi. I-7, the axe-head 
is made to swim; 8-23, Eliseus deceives the Syrians; vi. 24-vii, the 
Syrians besiege Samaria, which is miraculously succoured ; viii. I-2, 
the seven years’ famine; 3-15, Hasael murders Benhadad; 16-24, 
Joram son of Josaphat succeeds in Juda, the revolt of Edom ; 25-29, 
Ochozias in Juda and Joram in Israel. 

B. ix-xv. The history of the House of Jehu in Israel. 

Jehu is anointed at the command of God; he slays Joram of Israel 
and Ochozias of Juda, and abolishes the worship of Baal though not of 
the golden calves. The sons of Joram and the relatives of Ochozias 
are put to death, and thus the curse on the House of Achab, 3 Kings 
XXi. 21-24, 4 Kings ix. 7-10, was fulfilled. 

xi-xiil. The reign of Athalia and of Joas son of Ochozias in Juda ; 
the Temple is repaired, Joachaz and Joas of the House of Jehuin Israel. 

xiv-xv. Joachaz son of Jehu in Israel; the last acts and death of 
Eliseus. Amasias son of Joas in Juda defeats Edom, but is himself 
defeated by Joachaz who captures Jerusalem ; Azarias (Ozias) succeeds 
to Amasias. In Israel Jeroboam II reigns forty-one years, but with, 
the murder of his son Zacharias the House of Jehu comes to an end 
anda series of usurpers succeeds—Sellum, Menahen and his son Phaceia, 
Phacee, and Osee the last king in Israel. Joatham reigns in Juda. 

D. xvi-xvii. The end of the northern kingdom or Israel. 

Achaz, perhaps the worst of all the descendants of David; when 
assailed by Syria and Israel he calls in the help of Tiglath-Pileser of 
Assyria and embraces his religion. Samaria under Osee is captured 
by Shalmaneser of Assyria, xvii. 1-6; reflections on the reason of its 
destruction; the Cuthzeans are established there by the king of Assyria, 
and a priest of Israel is sent back to teach them the law of God; the 
mixed race and their idolatries, 7-41. 

E, xviii-xxv. The end of the kingdom of Juda. 

xviii-xx. The reign of Ezechias, the best of all the descendants of 
David. Sennacherib besieges Jerusalem, but his army is destroyed by 
a plague and he is murdered in Nineveh. The sickness and recovery 
of Ezechias; he receives the ambassadors of Merodach Baladan of 
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Babylon and is rebuked for so doing. His son Manasses reigns for 
fifty-five years and wickedly. Josias succeeds him, but after various 
reforms is slain in battle by Pharao Nechao, xxii-xxili. 29. Joachaz 
succeeds, but Nabuchodonosor replaces him by Eliachim whom he 
calls Joachim ; he rebels and dies; Joachin succeeds, but has to pay 
tribute and is carried off to Babylon, while his uncle Matthanias or 
Sedecias reigns in his stead. On the latter’s rebellion Nabuchodonosor 
captures Jerusalem and deports Sedecias who ends his days in Babylon. 
This is the beginning of the seventy years’ captivity. 


NOTES, 


ii. 24. ““ Non tam crudeliter quam mystice” is St. Augustine’s com- 
ment, Exarr. in Ps. xlvi. 2. 

iii. 7. In the Moabite stone we have one of the very rare extra- 
biblical accounts of the same events, told of course from the standpoint 
of the Moabite king. 

v. Ig. This seems in opposition to the law in Deut. xx. 19, but cA. 
Deut. xxiii. 1-8. 

vii. 6. See 3 Kings x. 29. 

viii. 7. There were a series of Benhadads, cf. Evpos., May, November, 
1911, January, 1918, P.E.F., October, 1917, p. 180, for a new Benhadad ; 
for the name see Pinches, in P.S.B.A., February, 1883, p. 71. 

vill. 8. The name of Hasael occurs on the Black Obelisk of Shal- 
maneser III, ‘‘ Hazael of Damascus . . . his fortresses I took,” 11, 97- 
98, 103, R.P. v. 34-35; also in the Annals of Sargon II, R.P. vii. 42; 
and again in the Anmals cf Assur-bani-pal, viii. 9, R.P. i. 93, where he 
is spoken of as an Arabian. 

ix. 2. No reference is made to it in the Bible, but on the Black 
Obelisk one of the sculptures has for its epigraph : 

“The tribute of Yahua son of Khumbri: silver, gold, bowls of gold, 
vessels of gold, lead, sceptres for the king’s hand and staves, I (Shal- 
maneser III, B.c. 858-823) received.” It is curious that in the long 
annals which cover this obelisk and narrate the military expeditions of 
thirty-one years there is no mention of an assault on Israel despite this 
epigraph, R.P. v, p. 41. See Schrader, Cuneiform Inscriptions, i. 199- 
200, and for an account of Shalmaneser’s wars in Syria, P.E.F., Octo- 
ber, 1917. For a slightly different translation of the epigraph see 
R.P.N.S.iv, p. 52. Another monolith gives an account of Shalmaneser’s 
campaigns and mentions Achab but not Jehu, N.S. iv, pp. 53-71, see 
note on x. 35. Tiglath-Pileser III in an inscription from Nimroud tells 
us that “‘ Jehoahaz of Judah” paid him tribute, N.S. v, p. 126. 

X. 35-Xiv. 28. It seems strange to read that Jehu restored Damascus 
to Israel, for we do not know that it ever had actually belonged to them, 
though presumably it fell within the limits of the ‘“ Promised”’ land, 
cf. Num, xxxiv. 11. How Jehu came to be able to take Damascus is 
made clear by an inscription of Samsi-Adad, 825-812 B.c., who tells us 
that he had reduced Syria-Damascus to a pitiable condition, Schrader, 
L.c. 1. 206-208. 

xiv. 25. This must be a reference to some prophetic activity of Jonas 
outside his written prophecy. 
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\ 

xv. 1. In fragmentary inscriptions of Tiglath-Pileser III, 745-727, 
‘‘ Azarias of the land of Judah” is mentioned five times as a tributary, 
R.P. v, pp. 45-46, Pinches, l.c. 347-348, though the Bible-nowhere men- 
tions the fact that he came in contact with the Assyrians, cf. Schrader, 
lc. 1. 208-214, 245. 

xv. 8-11, 19. ‘‘ Phul king of the Assyrians.” There seems no room 
for doubt that Phul was the Babylonian official name of Tiglath- 
Pileser III. The name Phul occurs in the Babylonian Canon of Kings 
and presumably from this was copied into the Canon of Ptolemy, cf. 
Schrader, l.c. i, pp. 219-221, 230, Pinches, L.c., p. 357. That Menahem 
(‘‘ Minihimmi of the city of Samirinai”) paid tribute to Tiglath-Pileser 
is stated in the fragmentary inscription of that king, R.P. v. 48, as also 
did ‘‘ Hirummu of the city of Zurai”” or Hiram of Tyre, 7b. Pinches, /.c. 
350, Schrader, l.c. i. 245-254. It is impossible to identify this Menahem 
of Samaria with the “ Minhimmu of the city of the Samsimurunaa ” in 
the Taylor Cylinder.of Sennacherib, as Pinches, /.c., p. 374, seems to do, 
for Sennacherib only came to the throne in 705 B.c., but see Pinches, 
Lc. 1. 215-216, 

XV. 25-32. ‘‘ Phacee the son of Romelia.” The fragmentary inscrip- 
tion of Tiglath-Pileser III affords a curious commentary on this : 
“The land of Beth-Omri ... the population ... the goods of its 
people . , . to the land of Assyria I sent. Pakaha their king they had 
slain, . .. Husih (Osee) to the kingdom over them I appointed. 
10 talents of gold, 1,000 of silver ... I received from them as their 
tribute,” R.P. v. 52, Pinches, /.c. 354-355, schrader, 0c. luge tas meme 
215-217. 

xv. 29. In fragments of his Annals Tiglath-Pileser III says: “ The 
tribute of Razinu of the land of Damascus, of Minihimme of the city of 
Samirinai, of Hirummu of the city of Zurai . - . of Themeiym@: 
Hamath...,” R.P.v. 48. This siege of Damascus is referred to 733- 
732 B.C., cf. Schrader, l.c. i. 246-248, 256, Pinches, .c. 354-355. XvVi. 5-10, 
Isa. vii. The appeal to Assyria for help was an apostasy from the God 
of Israel. 

xvi. 15. Thus the ritual of Num. xxviii was well known and in use. 

xvii. 3. This was Shalmaneser V, 727-722 B.c., but no records of him 
have come down to us, though Josephus, A7?. IX. xiv. 2, tells us that in 
the archives of Tyre, translated by Menander into Greek, there was an 
account of a siege of Tyre by Shalmaneser which lasted five years and 
even then had to be raised. It was presumably at the same time that 
Shalmaneser laid siege to Samaria, see Schrader, /.c. i. 258, Pinches, 
Lc. 358-359. 

xvii. 4. This Sua, 81D, is thought to have been Shabaka who had 
been field-marshal to the Pharao and himself reigned 715-707 B.C., 
Schrader, J.c. i. 261, ii, 88, Pinches, sé. 363, 3050) cUnleme maser yma) 
Egypt, iii. 283-284. There can be little doubt that it was not Shal- 
maneser who actually captured Samaria, and, strictly speaking, the 
Bible does not say that he did so. His successor Sargon is only 
mentioned in the Bible in Isa. xx. 1, but his lengthy Amnals have been 
recovered from his palace at Khorsabad ; Sargon says : 

‘““T besieged and occupied the town of Samaria and took 27,280 of its 
inhabitants captives. I took from them 50 chariots, but left them the 
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rest of their belongings. . . . Hanun, king of Gaza, and Sibe, field- 
marshal of Egypt, allied themselves at Raphia to oppose me; they 
came before me, I put them to flight. Sibe yielded before my cohorts, 
he fled and no one has seen any trace of him since,” R.P. 1x. 5, and 
vii. 28. A slightly different translation is given by Pinches, /.c., p. 363. 
In another place Sargon summarizes this campaign: ‘I plundered the 
district of Samaria and the entire house of Omri. .. . I overpowered 
Egypt at Raphia,’ R.P. vii. 26, and again in an inscription on a 
bull-statue, R.P. ix. 18, see Thureau-Dangin, Huiti¢me Campagne de 
Sargon II, 1912. The fall of Samaria took place 722 B.c., Schrader, 
i. 203-264. 

xvii. 8-23. This condemnation of Israel is couched in the language of 
Deuteronomy, and modern criticism would argue that this is no proof at 
all of an early date for Deuteronomy but merely shows that a late 
editor or even compiler of Kings was using Deuteronomy which was 
itself only written two hundred years previously. 

Xvii. 13. This seems to be a quotation from Jer. xxv. 5. 

xvii. 7-41. These Cuthzeans came from Cutha, the modern Tell- 
Ibrahim, north-east of Babylon, see Josephus, Amt. IX. xiv. 3, X. 1x. 7, 
XI. iv. 3-8. The Annals of Sargon tell of numerous deportations of 
conquered peoples and among them it is interesting to read of ‘the 
remote inhabitants of the land of Bari whom the learned and the wise 
men had not known, no one among the kings my ancestors had ever 
heard this name. ... I pulled them out of their dwellings and 
placed them in the town of Samaria,’ R.P. vii. 34; see Olmstead, 
Western Asia in the Days of Sargon of Assyria, 1908, also Boutflower, 
In and About the Book of Daniel, p. 130. 

Xvii. 34-39. Reminiscent of Exod. xx. 4-5 and parts of Leviticus, 

Xvili. 13. ‘‘In the fourteenth year of Ezechias,” 726-697 B.C., would 
mean 712,and as Sennacherib only came to the throne in 705 this would 
seem to be an anachronism ; no date is given in 2 Paral. xxxii. 1, but 
in Isa. xxxvi. I we have the same date assigned for the coming of Senna- 
cherib. It is possible that in the case of Isa. xxxvi. the date has been 
misplaced and should belong to xxxviii. 1, for, the fourteenth year being 
712, fifteen added years would bring us to 697 the date of his death, see 
more s.v. Isaias. 

xviii. 17. Tharthan, Rabsaris and Rabsaces are not personal names, 
but of offices, thus Tiglath-Pileser III says ‘‘ My general theRab-shakeh, 
I sent,” the Nzmroud Inscription, 66, R.P.N.S. v. 126. 

Xvili. 13-xix. 37. There are many perplexing features in this narra- 
tive. Why, for instance, did Sennacherib take the fenced cities, 13 ? 
What did Ezechias apologize for, 14? Why, after the heavy fines 
had been paid, did the Assyrian send his army to insult and jeer at the 
people of Jerusalem and yet never proceed to an actual siege, xix. 32? 
Lastly, are we to understand from xix. 36-37 that Sennacherib was 
murdered almost immediately on his return to Nineveh ? Sennacherib 
himself affords us an answer to some of these problems in the Taylor 
Cylinder : 

“In my third campaign to the land of Syria (the Hatti or Hittites) 
I went.” This was in B.c.701. He proceeds to say how he conquered 
Sidon, Cyprus, Acco and Sarepta ; he continues : 
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“Then Menahen king of Ussimiruna” and the kings of Sidon, 
Azotus, Beth-Ammon, Moab and Edom amongst others less known, 
made their submission. Ascalon however held out and was punished ; 
so too Accaron: 


‘The chief priests, nobles and people of Accaron 
Who Padiah their king (holding the faith and worship of Assyria) 
had placed in chains of iron, and unto Ezechias king of Juda had 
delivered him.” 


This shows wherein Ezechias’ offence had lain and why he apolo- 
gized ; possibly he had not known that Padaiah was a vassal of Assyria. 

Egypt now came to the succour of these and other recalcitrants, 
but Sennacherib defeated the allies at Eltekeh (Jos. xix. 44) and pro- 
ceeded to execute vengeance on Accaron. 


‘*Padiah their king from the midst of Jerusalem 

I brought out, and on a throne of royalty set over them. ... And 
Ezechias 

King of Juda, who had not bowed down at my feet, 

Forty-six of his strong cities, his castles, and the smaller towns 

In their neighbourhood beyond number 

With warlike engines. ... 

I attacked and captured, 200,150 people, small and great, male and 
female, 

Horses, mares, asses, camels, oxen 

And sheep beyond number, from the midst of them I carried off 

And distributed them as a spoil. He himself, like a bird in a cage, 
inside Jerusalem 

His royal city I shut him up.... Siege towers against him I 
constructed 

.. . I diminished his kingdom. 

Beyond the former scale of their yearly gifts to my majesty I 
augmented 

And imposed them upon them. He himself Ezechias 

The fearful splendour of my majesty had overwhelmed him; 

The workmen, soldiers and builders 

Whom for the fortification of Jerusalem his royal city 

He had collected within it, now carried tribute 

And with thirty talents of gold, 800 talents of silver ; woven cloth, 

Scarlet embroidered ; precious stones of large size ; 

Couches of ivory, moveable thrones of ivory, skins of buffaloes (?), 

Teeth of buffaloes . . . unto Nineveh my royal city 

After me he sent ; and to pay tribute 

And to do homage he sent his envoy.’’} 


The same account with minor variations is engraved on a human- 
headed bull at Khorsabad, R.P. vii. 63, and a reference to this “third 
campaign” occurs in an inscription from Nebi Yunus, R.P. xi. 51. See 
R. Sinker, Hezekiah and his Age, 1897; D. Luckenbill, The Annals of 
Sennacherib, 1924. 


1 The Zaylor Cylinder, cols. ii-iii, RP. i, pp. 38-39, V.S. vi. 90 77 
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Here Sennacherib says that he did lay actual siege to the city though 
he dares not say that he took it. But by, so it would seem, inserting 
here the account of the tribute paid by reason of the imprisonment of 
Padiah he succeeds in leaving the impression that he only raised the 
siege on condition of the fine being paid. He then goes on to give 
accounts of his fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth campaigns. Is it 
possible that the vainglorious Assyrian has shrewdly mixed together the 
accounts of two widely distant campaigns in the west so as to give the 
impression of unbroken success ? 

Josephus, Amt. X. i. 4-5, says that in accordance with the prophecv of 
Isaias Jerusalem was not at that time besieged by Sennacherib, but that 
later, when occupied with a lengthy siege of Pelusium on the border, 
he was obliged to raise the siege owing to the news that Tirhaka was 
coming to oppose him ; Josephus adds from Herodotus that a plague of 
mice had destroyed their bowstrings, also from Berosus the Chaldean 
historian that 185,000 Assyrians were destroyed by a plague, whereupon 
Sennacherib fled and shortly after was slain at Nineve ‘“‘in his temple 
called Araske.” The Biblical narrative is so condensed as to be, as in 
the case of the prophecies, almost timeless, especially when referring 
to the doings of nations other than Israel ; see Johns in P.S.B.A., May, 
1899, pp. 174 ff 

xix. 9. “ Tharaca king of Ethiopia” is the famous Tirhaka of the 
XXVth or Ethiopian dynasty. He ruled either as regent or as sole 
king B.c. 701-667, Petrie, History, iii. 294, and was twice defeated by 
Esarhaddon. A famous statue represents the latter king leading two 
captive kings with rings in their noses, one of these may have been 
Tirhaka, possible even Manasses whom Esarhaddon treated in the 
Same way according to a probable rendering of 2 Paral. xxxiii. 11, cf. 
Pinches, /.c. 384, and Ball, Light from the East, p. 198, for reproductions. 

x1x. 12-13. Note the identification of the kings of cities with their 
tutelary deities, cp. xvili. 33-35. 

xix. 15-19. This wonderful prayer dwells on the attributes of God 
and affords remarkable testimony to the Hebrew monotheism, cf. 
Isa. xlili-xlv especially. 

XX. I-11. Given again in Isa. xxxviii. 1-8 which goes on to add the 
prayer of Ezechias in his sickness ; xx. 12-19 appears again in Isa. xxxix. 
1-8. 

xx. 12. “At that time Merodach Baladan,” that is on Ezechias’ 
recovery from his sickness in B.c, 712 and therefore long anterior to 
the invasion by Sennacherib, 705-681, see note on xviii. 13. This 
Merodach Baladan did homage to Tiglath-Pileser III in 731, and later, 
Sargon, on his accession to the throne, 722, found him in possession 
of Babylon, Annals, R.P. vii. 29; in his twelfth and thirteenth years, 
B.C. 710-709, Sargon carried out an intensive campaign against him, 
and menticns incidentally that “during twelve years Merodach 
Baladan had been sending ambassadors”; finally Sennacherib found 
on acceding to the throne in 705 that he still had to deal with the same 
crafty veteran, see the Bellino Cylinder, R.P.i. 25-32, the Taylor Cylinder, 
ib. i. 40 and N.S. vi. 95. Esarhaddon had to deal with the son when 
he acceded in 681. Schrader assigns the date of the embassy after 
Ezechias’ sickness to B.C. 704-703 though on what grounds it is hard to 
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discover, /.c. ii. 29. The spelling Berodach in 4 Kings xx. 12 is in accord- 
ance with the Hebrew though elsewhere correctly Merodach. 

XX. 21-xxi. 18. In 2 Paral. xxxiii we learn of his captivity in Babylon 
and his subsequent repentance and reformation. The Bible does not 
tell us who this king of the Assyrians was, but an inscription of Esar- 
haddon, 681-668, says : 


“I assembled the kings of Syria and of the nations beyond the sea ; 
Baal king of Tyre, Manasses king of Judah, 
Kadumukh king of Edom, Mitzuri king of Moab, 
Reuben (?) king of Gaza, Mitinti king of Ascalon ... 
Buduel king of Beth-Ammon, Ussur-Milki king of Azotus 


Altogether 22 kings of Syria and the sea-coast and the islands, all of 
Them, and I passed them in review.” ! 


RiaceGP, Xi. Oj 

xxii. 8, 11, 16. What precisely was this ‘Book of the Law”? It is 
commonly supposed to have been Dezteronomy and certainly the 
references to a covenant, xxiii. 3, to a Passover, xxiil. 21, and to diviners, 
Xxill, 24, can be paralleled in Deut. xiii, xviii. 10-14 respectively, but 
the ritual for the Passover in xxiii. 21 finds no parallel in Deuteronomy 
and the reference would seem to be rather to Exod. xii; similarly 
xxiii. 9 finds its equivalent in Lev. vi. 16-18 rather than in Deuteronomy. 
Since however the whole point of the reform carried out by Josias lay 
in the insistence on the restoration of the one central sanctuary so 
emphatically taught in Deut, xii, xvi, xxi, etc., there is no doubt that it 
was the Deuteronomic portion of the law which left the most vivid 
impression. But beyond this it seems impossible to discover any valid 
reason for saying that it was Deuteronomy only that was then dis- 
covered, much less that it was then written in the interests of the 
priesthood which would profit by the fact that there was now to be but 
one central sanctuary, and that they therefore “salted” the ground 
with this fictitious ‘‘ Law of Moses,” see more s.v. Deutcronomy. See 
Naville, La Découverte de la Loi, 1909, cf. R.B., October, 1910, p. 620. 

xxiii. 29. This was Pharao Nechao II, 610-594 B.c., of Dynasty XXVI. 
When he went to attack Assyria Josias as a vassal of that state 
resisted him and was slain, cf. 2 Paral. xxxv. 20, Zach. xii. 11. Nechao 
seems to have speedily returned from his advance against Assyria 
after the death of Josias, for in verse 33 he is back again at Reblah. 
He returned however, for in the fourth year of Joachim son of Josias 
he was defeated at Carchemish by Nabuchodonosor, B.C. 605, Jer. xlvi. 2, 
after which he kept within his own territory, 4 Kings xxiv. 7; see 
Petrie, History, ili. 335-339, Schrader, /.c. ii. 43 ; for an account of his 
Syrian campaign, J.7T.S., October, 1916. 


1 R.P. iii. 106-107, the last statement about the twenty-two kings is 
repeated in another column, 2., p. 120; Pinches, /c., pp. 386-387 ; 
Schrader, Z¢., pp. ii, 22. Much the same list is given by Assur-bani-pal, 
among them Manasses king of Juda, Schrader, ii. 41. 
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xxiv. 8, ‘“ Nohesta,” this hardly seems a complimentary name in view 
of ‘* Nohestan,” xviii. 4. 

XXiv. 18-xxv. 30 1s practically repeated in Jer. lii. 

XXV. 22-30. The absence of any mention of Jeremias who lived 
through these stirring scenes is remarkable and may confirm the notion 
that he was the author of 4 Kings, at least of this section; nor is he 
named in Jer. lii. 

xxv. 27. Evil-Merodach, 561-559 B.c. A collection of contracts from 
his reign is preserved in the British Museum, see Guide to Assyria and 
Babylonia, 1922, p. 150. 


XIV. The Historical Trustworthiness of these 
Narratives. 


Looking back on the history portrayed in Samuel and 
Kings we must ask how far and in what sense these narra- 
tives can be described as ‘‘ historical.” We are conscious of 
many features which place them in a category apart, and the 
question arises, to what precise rules of criticism are these 
narratives subject? To take but a few of the phenomena: 
There is first of all the ever-recurring Divine interposition, 
and that, too, in the case of folk often far removed from being 
saints; the story really seems to be that of the conflict 
between good and evil, and it is not always the former that 
prevails. Again, while nothing compels us to suppose that 
the narrative in its present form was written by one contem- 
porary with the events, yet how long after was it written 
and from what distance of perspective? Further, the narra- 
tive is abbreviated, indeed, ruthlessly condensed. Whoever 
the compiler, he certainly used documents which claim to be 
contemporary with events. But he is clearly using them 
with a purpose as, of course, every writer must do. Still, 
when a man writes history with a purpose can we trust him 
to be perfectly accurate? This aspect of the problem be- 
comes acute when we compare the treatment meted out by 
the Chronicler to the very same events as those given in 
Samuel and Kings. The Levitical author of Chronicles might, 
for all the interest he shows in them, have never heard of 
the sovereigns of the Northern Kingdom; he might never 
even have heard of David’s sin. 

We must, however, start from the premiss that these 
narratives are inspired, and that means that they have God 
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for their Author. Therefore they are absolutely true. But 
modern critics question the validity of such a claim for 
Kings and Chronicles when they present such opposite 
pictures of the same events, when, too—as so many main- 
tain—the chronicler has a habit of exaggerating numbers 
as well as other details. 

It comes to this: What is truth? Or rather, what is 
historical truth? Ifit means presenting things precisely as 
they actually took place, then no historian has ever yet told 
the truth, since to do so he would have had to give every 
conceivable detail of every minutest thing that ever took 
place in the sphere of his story. Historical truth, then, 
would seem to lie not in the preservation of every detail, 
but in the real accuracy of the picture presented to the 
reader's mind. A thumb-nail sketch of some great histori- 
cal personage may be as true to life as a critical modern 
biography. Yet how much it omits! It has caught and 
photographed but one single feature perhaps, yet that was 
sufficient to secure a life-like portrait. It is an inade- 
quate picture, of course. But is not that precisely the 
character of the Biblical narratives? They are and must 
be inadequate. For no matter how brilliant the mental 
illumination it must always be question of the finite en- 
deavouring to mirror the Infinite. The Prophet or inspired 
writer’s grasp of the truth communicated to him must always 
be inadequate; his expression of it by the spoken word must 
be still less adequate; his expression of it finally in the halt- 
ing instrument which is the written word must be further 
inadequate; while lastly the comprehension of it which we 
who read his message in a language alien to us and ata 
time far distant from his must be still further removed from 
comprehension.’ 


1 St. Augustine expresses this in his own inimitable fashion when com- 
menting on the words of Ps. xxxv. 9, ‘‘Inebriabuntur ab ubertate domus 
Tuz”: ‘‘ He wishes to express it, he doesnot, he cannot; shall we, then, 
graspit? I would go so far as to say even of those holy tongues and hearts 
through whom the truth is declared unto us that what they would declare 
cannot be said, it cannoteven be thought. or what they would declare is 
a great thing and unspeakable; even they themselves only saw itin part and 
in a dark manner, as the Apostle himself says: ‘ We see now in part and 
in a dark manner, but then face to face,’” Hvarr. i. 14 72 Ps. xxxv. See 
Albanesi, La Verita nella S. Scrittura e le Questiont bibliche, 1925. 
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There are, moreover, certain practical considerations 
which have to be borne in mind. 

In the first place, the Israelites might truly be described 
as the last-comers on the scene of pre-Christian history in 
the East. Moreover, they, as compared with the mighty 
nations with whom they came in contact, were insignificant; 
so much so that it should rather be matter for surprise when 
references to them do occur in the Annals of Egypt, Babylon 
or Assyria; it would antecedently be more natural to find 
that these great peoples simply ignored the Hebrews. 
Secondly, so far as any history at all of the contemporary 
nations exists, it is written solely from the standpoint of the 
nation in question, the only apparent exception to this being 
the so-called Synchronous History of Babylon and Assyria. The 
same applies to Hebrew history, it too is told from one 
peculiar angle; for it is not so much the history of the 
Jewish people as of God’s dealings with the Hebrew people. 
One immediate consequence of this is an amazing compres- 
sion, so that only the briefest possible skeleton of events is 
given in the professedly historical books, while—since it is 
their religious history that interests them—the Prophetic 
writings occupy a quite disproportionate space. 

These facts serve to set in its true light the all-important 
question of the real value to be assigned to historical details 
set down in the Bible. For it might be asked whether— 
since history as such does not interest the Hebrew writers— 
the details they do vouch us can be trusted. Further still, 
many of the details narrated date from very remote times, 
e.g. the story of Samson, and they are used rather to point a 
moral than for the preservation of facts. Have we, then, 
any guarantee that the facts took place as narrated? Some 
even suggest that the writer simply used these early legends 
and presented them in his own naif way, much as Homer, 
for example, tells the story of Troy through the medium 
of a host of legends. 

Again, it is urged that the Biblical writers are lacking in 
a sense of historical perspective; they view events through 
the spectacles of their own times. A good example of such 
procedure would be furnished if it were certain, as modern 
writers insist, that the Philistines only appeared in Pales- 
tine in the thirteenth century B.c., for the writer of Genests 
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certainly seems to regard them as already in the land in the 
days of Abraham. A further example might be adduced 
from the story of the entrance of the Hebrews into Egypt 
and their departure from it—the Exodus: Did these events 
actually take place as narrated in Genesis or Exodus, or have 
we in those narratives an account, in language stereotyped 
by frequent repetition, of a whole series of events which 
indeed figure in Egyptian Azuals and even in Josephus, but 
where they are given as the history of the entry of the 
Hyksos into Egypt and their subsequent expulsion ? 

Yet in the former case the inspired Biblical writer would 
have been guilty of a very gross anachronism, and that 
presumably through ignorance of the true state of the 
case. But need he have known the facts? When God in- 
spired him by illumining his intellect and then moving his 
will to commit certain things to writing, was He bound to 
correct any false notions he might have unwittingly formed ? 
Certainly, if such false notions were calculated to lessen our 
confidence in the author’s reliability; much more if such 
notions imperilled any doctrine. Were it, then, proved true 
that the Philistines had not yet arrived in Palestine in 
Abraham’s day, would this demonstrated anachronism on 
the author’s part lessen our trust in him in the historical 
details he adduces? Assuredly, for we should never know 
where else he might be misleading us. Still more would 
this be the case were it proved that his ideas on the entry of 
the Hebrews into Egypt and their exodus thence were based 
on a complete misunderstanding of the facts; for the Biblical 
account of those events lies at the root of all the subsequent 
history of Israel, as also of the Redemption which the 
Exodus with its marvels prefigured. The doctrine of 
Biblical Inspiration alone guarantees the truth of such 
historical details. 

Moreover it can confidently be maintained that the Bible 
has never been proved at fault in its historical statements. 
One very simple instance will suffice. The reader of 4 Kings 
xvii. 8-6, xviii. 10,1 would not unnaturally conclude that it 
was Shalmaneser himself who actually captured Samaria, 
and Josephus so understands it; yet we know that it was 


' In the Vulgate and Septuagint text, but not in the Hebrew. 
gee IX. xiv. I. 
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Sargon, Shalmaneser’s successor, who captured the city. 
The writer of the account probably himself thought it was 
Shalmaneser who stormed the city, yet he does not actually 
say so. Is it ridiculous to say that he was divinely 
precluded from expressing in words the idea that was in 
his mind? 

In this connection it is worth noting that the sudden expan- 
sion of David’s kingdom and his continued series of victories 
coincided as we now know with a remarkable period of 
decay both in Egypt and in Assyria; it was this that made 
such expansion possible. Tiglath-Pileser I, c. 1115-1108, 
had broken the power of the Hittites in the north,? but he 
had not touched Palestine itself, and when, after a period 
of decay, the warlike Assur-nazir-pal and Shalmaneser I], 
c. 1050-1020, began their invasions of the west they did 
not come to Palestine which, in point of fact, remained 
inviolate until the reign of Shalmaneser III, 859-824, when 
he made Jehutributary. Still even this was but a transitory 
affair, and it was not until the rise of the famous Tiglath- 
Pileser ITI, 745-727, that Palestine was systematically 
invaded. It was much the same with Egypt; the famous 
Ramesside dynasty, the XXth, had died out ingloriously 
by s.c. 1100; the XXIst was divided between Tanis and 
Thebes ; the XXIInd, c. 966-750, was far more aggressive, 
but we only have Shishanq’s invasion during the reign of 
Roboam; then came the ill-starred XXIIIrd and XX1IVth 
dynasties, c. 750-700, so that it is not till the rise of the 
XXVth dynasty with Sabaka (or So) and Tirhaka, that 
Egypt becomes a real menace to Palestine. 

Thus contemporary history serves to confirm at least the 
broad lines of the Biblical narrative. 


XV. Bibliography. 
PATRISTIC., 

St. Chrysostom, P.G. Ixiv. 501 ff. St. Cyril of Alexandria, P.G. 
Ixix. 679-698. Origen, P.G. xli. 991-996; xvii. 39-58. Procopius of 
Gaza, P.G. Ixxxvii. 1079-1200. Rabanus Maurus, P.L. cix. Theodoret, 
Questiones in Libros quatuor Regum, P.G.1xxx. 527-800. 


1 See notes on the passage above, p. 130. 
2 See his Azuzals, N.S. i. 
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ON 1-2 SAMUEL. 


St. Chrysostom, Homilies on Saul and David, P.G. liv. 675-708. 
Dhorme, O.P.,* Les Livres de Saniuel, 1910; R.B., July, 1gto, J.T.S., 
July, 1910. Driver, S. R., Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of 
Saniuel, 1890, 2nd ed., 1913. Smith, H. P., Samiutel, i-ii, 1900. For 
studies on the Hebrew text, see J.7.S., October, 1920; H. Tiktin, 
Kritisch Untersuchungen zu den Biuchern Sanuelis, 1922; on the 
Septuagint text, F. H. Woods in Studia Biblica, i; on the Lucianic 
text, R.B., July, 1919; J. Meritan, La wersion grecque des Livres de 
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Desnoyers,* Le Regue de Salomon, Bulletin de littérature eccléstastique, 
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THE BOOKS OF PARALIPOMENA OR 
CHRONICLES 


I. Introductory Remarks. 

Il. Contents and Divisions. 
Ill. The Historical Outlook of the Chronicler. 
IV. The Historical Value of Chronicles. 


(2) The Sources Employed. 

(b) The Probable Additions to the Genealogies. 
(c) The Vocabulary. 

(z2) Are the Figures and Numbers Exaggerated ? 


V. Theological Teaching of Chronicles. 
VI. Bibliography. 


Il. Introductory Remarks. 


In Greek Iapadciropévwv; in Hebrew 5°53 ‘2234, Dibve 
hayyamin, or, as St. Jerome renders it,’ ‘“‘ Words of the 
Days,” to which the title Chvonicles corresponds, a title, too, 
which more fittingly expresses the contents and purport of 
the book than the Greek title ‘“‘ Paraleipomena,” or “ things 
left out,” that is in 1-4 Kings. The two books originally 
formed but one in the Hebrew text, and the Massoretes say 
that 1 Paral. xxvii. 25 is the central verse. It is possible, too, 
that Chronicles—as we shall henceforth term the book—once 
formed one book with Esdvas and Nehemias; the last verses 


1 «Septimus (among the Hagiographa) Dabra ajamim, D179 1937, id 
est verba dierum, quod significantius Xpovexéy totius divine historize pos- 
sumus appellare. Qui liber apud nos Ilapade:ropévwy, primus et secundus 
inscribitur,” Prologus (Galeatus) 22 “bros Samuel et Malachim, P.L. 
XXVIll. 554. 
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of 2 Chronicles are identical with Esdr. i. 1-34. The author 
gives us the history of the kingdom of Juda from the 
standpoint of the Levitical body. 


ll. Contents and Divisions. 


I CHRONICLES. 


i-ix. A series of genealogies serves as an introduction to what 
follows by summing up the past history and bringing down the family 
histories to the Restoration period. 

x. The death of Saul told as an introduction to xi-xxix. The history 
of David, or rather, of the Davidic house. This history is presented 
from a moral standpoint only ; the author wishes to show that accord- 
ing as the House of David was faithful to the Law or unfaithful to it, 
the result was a manifestation of God’s mercy or of His justice. This 
theme is especially prominent in 2 Chronicles, where the author dwells 
at length on the reigns of the good kings while passing over, with a 
few words of condemnation, those who were unfaithful. 


2 CHRONICLES, 


(a) i-ix. Solomon as the builder of the Temple. 

(ob) x. The schism. x-xii. Roboam; his building and his wars; 
he is condemned, xii. 14. xiii. Abiam is presented in a most favourable 
light, but see 3 Kings xv.3. xiv-xvi. Asa is praised at the outset, xiv. 2; 
this praise is modified, xv. 17; he is criticized severely, xvi. 10-12. 
XVii-xx. Josaphat is praised at the outset, xvii. 3-6; he is condemned, 
xix. 2, for his alliance with Achab ; and the unstinted praise first given 
is much qualified at the close, xx. 32-33. xxi. Joram is unhesitatingly 
condemned. xxii-xxiv. Ochozias and Athalia are both condemned, 
and much stress is laid on the part taken in the deposition of the latter 
by Joiada the priest. 

(c) xxiv. Joas begins well, xxiv. 2, but after the death of his counsellor 
Joiada he falls away, xxiv. 18-22. xxv. Amasias begins well, though the 
praise accorded him is qualified, xxv. 2-4; afterwards he fell into 
idolatry, xxv. 14,27. xxvi. Azarias (Ozias or Uzziah), like his immediate 
predecessors, began well, xxvi. 4; but later his heart was lifted up and 
he attempted to arrogate to himself the prerogatives of the priesthood, 
xxvi. 16. xxvii. Joatham is praised unstintingly ; but, contrary to his 
usual habit, the chronicler assigns hima very brief account. xxviii. Achaz 
is in some senses the worst of all the Davidic house. 

(d) xxix-xxxii. Ezechias, the ideal king, is praised most highly, 
and even his behaviour on occasion of the visit of Merodach- 
Baladan’s ambassadors is not so forcibly stated as in 4 Kings xx. 14-19 
and Isa, xxxix. xxxiii. Manasses and Amon are both utterly corrupt, 
yet the former repents after condign chastisement has been inflicted 
upon him. The words in xxxiii. Ig gave rise to the apocryphal Prayer 
of Manasses, still preserved in the appendix to the Vulgate Bible. 
XXXI1V-XXXV. JOSias is, perhaps even more than Ezechias, the.ideal king ; 
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no word of blame is attached to him. xxxvi, Joachaz, Joakim, Joachin 
and Sedecias are all irretrievably bad; the city is stormed by the 
Chaldeans. 


This brief analysis shows that the chronicler treats the 
history in very different fashion to that adopted by the 
authors of 1-4 Kings, as will be more apparent from the 
following statistics : 

(a) 1-4 Kings contains 107 chapters all devoted to the 
poy of the kingdom or to the immediate preparation 
oteit. 

(b) 1-2 Chronicles contains only 65 chapters; the first 
nine of these are devoted to the genealogies, leaving but 56 
for the actual history. 

(¢) The whole of 1 Chron. x-xxix is taken up with the 
history of David. The history from David’s death to the 
fall of the city is all given in 2 Chronicles. 

(d@) The history of Israel is not touched upon at all 
except in so far as it is necessary for the understanding of 
the history of the Davidic house. 


iil. Historical Outlook of the Chronicler. 


That the history is presented from the Levitical stand- 
point will be at once apparent from an examination of the 
chronicler’s long series of additions to the history as pre- 
sented in 1-4 Kings. We give them in order: 


1 CHRONICLES. 


I. Xl. 42-46. Additions to the list of ‘‘heroes ” in 2 Sam. xxiii. 

2. xii. I-go. A new list of “heroes” who accompanied David to 
Siceleg. 

3. Xili. I-4. David’s address regarding the removal of the ark. 

4. xv. 1-24. Levitical arrangements for the transportation of the ark. 

5. Xvi. 4-42. The procession of the Levites and the Psalms they 


6. xxi. 6-7. The statement that Levi and Benjamin were not 
numbered owing to Joab’s unwilling obedience to the decree. 

7. Xxi. 29-30. The statement that the tabernacle was at Gabaon ; 
also that David feared at the sight of the Angel. 

8. xii-xxix. David’s enactments regarding the Temple and its ritual. 


2 CHRONICLES. 


I. vii, I. The “ fire” is not mentioned in 3 Kings viii. 
2. Xi. 5-xil. I. Roboam’s buildings, etc. 
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3. xii. 5-14. The words of the Prophet Semeias. 

4. xiii. 3-22. Abiam’s speech to his army, his victory over Jeroboam. 

5. xiv. §-xv. 15. The victory of Asa over Zera, the Prophet Azarias 
encourages him. 

6. xvi. 7-10, 14. The Prophet Hanani rebukes Asa for seeking help 
from the Syrians. The account of Asa’s burial. 

7. xvii. I-I9g. Josaphat’s reforms ; the Philistines and Arabians bring 
tribute ; his captains. 

8. xix. I-xx. 30. Josaphat’s further reforms ; his judges ; the Prophet 
Jehu rebukes him for helping Achab ; Josaphat’s defeat of Moab, 
Ammon and Syria; the words of Jahaziel the Levite on that occasion. 

Q. xxi. 2-4. Josaphat’s sons. 

Io. xxi. 12-2v. Elias’ letter to Joram son of Josaphat. 

II. xxii. 6. Ochozias’ wounds. 

12. XXiv. 15-22. Joas’ apostasy ; death of Zacharias the Prophet. 

13. xxv. 5-16. Amasias hires Israel; he is rebuked by a ‘man of 
God”’; he worships Edomite gods ; he is rebuked by a Prophet. 

14. xxvi. 5-21. Ozias’ power; his building; his defection; his 
leprosy. 

15. xxvii. 3-6. Joatham is a good king ; his building. 

16. xxviii. 5-15. Israel attacks Achaz; the Prophet Oded rebukes 
Israel. 

17. XXiX. 3-Xxxi. 31. Ezechias’ speech previous to the purification of 
the Temple ; his Passover ; his reformation ; the tithes. 

18. xxxii. 2-6. Ezechias’ preparations against Sennacherib. 

19. xxxiii, II-I7, 20. Manasses’. captivity; his repentance; his 
release ; his building. 

20. xxxiv. 11-14. Details of Josias’ preparation for building the 
Temple. — 

21. xxxiv. 32b-33. The effects of Josias’ reform. 

22. XxXv. 2-19. Josias’ Passover. 

23. XXXxv. 21-27. Details of Josias’ death at the hands of Pharaoh 
Nechao. 

Ban xxxvie 22-23. Cyrus’ decree. 


Curious additions to the history can be traced in the 
genealogies, see iv, 39, 42, v. 17, 18, 26, vi. 48-49, ix. 1-2. 

Many of these additional remarks are concerned with 
ritual, as, for instance, in 1 Paral. xv-xvi, xxli-xxvi, xxviii- 
fei, 2 Fatal. XXill, XXlV, XXVi, xxix, see too v. 12-13, 
vii. 1-6, viii. 14-15. Others are moral reflections on the 
Divine reason for certain disasters, as in the cases of 
Shishaq, 2 Paral. xii. 2, of Joram, xxi, 10-19, the letter 
from Elias, xxi. 12-15, the wreck of the ships, xxi. 37, and 
finally of Amasias, xxv. 14-16, Ozias, xxvi. 16-21, and 
Josias, xxxv. 21-22. But there remain others which are 
distinctly personal, even political in their character, those 
for example regarding Roboam, 2 Paral. xi. 5-23, the 
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Ethiopian invasion, xiv. 9-15, the use of mercenaries, xxv. 
6-15, and the invasion of Juda by Israel under Phacee, 
xxvii, 5-15, 

Nor are the omissions less startling. Samuel is often 
mentioned, 1 Paral. vi. 28, 38, vii. 1, ix. 22, xi73) xxvii 2G} 
xxix. 29, 2 Paral. xxxv. 18, but no account is given of his 
work. More significant still, the whole story of David’s 
sin and its consequences is omitted, 2 Sam. xi-xxii, cp. 
1 Paral. xx. Even Solomon’s story omits all reference to 
his idolatries, his love of strange women, to the adversaries 
raised up against him; not even the account of his accession 
is given nor of the wisdom divinely bestowed upon him. 


IV. The Historical Value of Chronicles. 


St. Jerome says that “the book of things omitted, or 
the epitome of the Old Dispensation, is of such importance 
and value that anyone who without knowing this book 
should claim a knowledge of the Bible would make himself 
a laughing-stock.”! To many this will seem an exaggeration, 
yet not to those who realize that the inspired character 
of the work gives to its statements a quite peculiar sanction. 

(a) The Sources used by the Chronicler—Moreover, even 
a cursory reader must be impressed by the care with 
which the author cites his authorities. Some fifteen 
times he indicates the sources at his disposal. They fall 
into two groups: (1) The regular chronicle apparently kept 
at the court; the title of this work is variously given as: 
“The Book of the Kings of Judah and Israel,’ 2 Chron. 
xvi, 11, xxv. 26, xxviil. 26; or with Israel first, 2b. xxvii. 7, 
xxxv. 26; or more briefly: ‘“‘ The Acts of the Kings of Israel,” 
Xxxili, 18; these may of course be distinct works. (ii) The 
Acts of various Prophets; a study of the varying titles 
assigned to such Acts is interesting. Thus for David we 
are referred to “the Book of Samuel the Seer,” to “the 
Book of Nathan the Prophet” and to “ the Book of Gad the 


t #p. liii. 8, and again in his Prezace to his lost translation from the 
Greek : ‘‘ Finally, I would remark that all Biblical learning is contained 
in this book, and that narratives either omitted or but lightly touched upon 
in other places are here by brief remarks made clearer (per quaedam ver- 
borum compendia explicentur)” (7. Z. xxix. 403). 
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Seer,” 1 Chron. xxix. 29. Similarly, three sources for the 
reign of Solomon are given: ‘“‘ The Words of Nathan the 
Prophet,” “the Books of Ahias the Silonite” and “the 
Vision of Addo the Seer against Jeroboam,” 2 Chron. ix. 29. 
For Roboam we are referred to “the Books of Semeias the 
Prophet” and “the Books of Addo the Seer,” where his 
doings are said to have been “ diligently recorded,” 2 Chron. 
xii. 15. The same Addo has “written diligently’? the 
acts of Abia, 7b. xii. 22, while the acts of Josaphat “are 
written in the words of Jehu the son of Hanani which 
he digested (entered) into the Books of the Kings of Israel,” 
2b. xx. 34. Of Joas we are told that ‘‘ concerning his sons 
and the sum of money which was gathered under him, and 
the repairing the House of God, they are written more 
diligently in the Book of Kings,” 7). xxiv. 27.3 This 
“ Book of Kings” is certainly not our present Fourth Book 
of Kings which gives no details of the sons of Joas though 
it does tell us much about the collection of money for the 
repair of the Temple, 4 Kings xii, and refers us for further 
information to “the book of the words of the days of the 
kings of Judah,” 2). xiii. 12. The Acts of Ozias “ first and 
last were written by Isaias the son of Amos, the Prophet,” 
2b. xxvi. 22; similarly “the acts of Ezechias and his 
mercies (good deeds) are written in the Vision of Isaias the 
Prophet, the son of Amos, in the Book of the Kings of 
Judah and Israel,” 7b. xxxii. 32.4. The crimes of Manasses 
‘are written in the words of Hozai,” 2b. xxxiil. 19.5 


1 xii. 15. ‘‘ Diligenter,” the Hebrew vinonnd probably means ‘‘ for 
Enrolment,” ¢/, 1 Paral. v. I. 

2 Why St. Jerome has rendcred this ‘‘diligenter” is a mystery unless he 
derived it from his Jewish instructors, for the word used means ‘‘a copy,” 
cp. Deut. xvii. 18 in the Hebrew text. The Revised Version has ‘‘ com- 
mentary,” a rendering which seems equally hard to justify,” GZ xxiv. 27. 

3 << Diligentius,’’ see note 2. 

4 The Douay Bibles in many editions omit the words ‘‘in the Vision o. 
Isaias the Prophet, the son of Amos.” ~ Both the Septuagint and the 
Vulgate insert an unfortunate ‘‘and,” vzz. ‘‘in the Vision . . . azd in 
the Book,” presumably owing to the fact that the story of Ezechias appears 
in Isa. xxxvl-xxxix as well as in Azugs and Chronzcles. 

5 ** Our Samuel and Kings and nothing earlier (with possible exceptions) 
underlie Chronicles in its narrative portions . . . it is however improbable 
that the chronicler used these canonical books directly, as the chief source 


66 
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That there was an official court-recorder is expressly 
stated, 2 Sam. villi. 16-18, 1 Chron. xvii. 15-17, and we 
notice that in the case of David his Acts are expressly 
derived from precisely those Prophets, Samuel, Nathan 
and Gad who were his contemporaries. When it is said 
of Jehu that he “entered all the Acts of Josaphat into the 
Book of the Kings of Israel,” 2 Chron. xx. 34, we seem to 
envisage a daily chronicler setting down day by day events 
as they took place, and then finally compiling a record of 
the reign of each king under whom he lived. ‘The case of 
Isaias and the record of the reign of Ezechias is even more 
interesting, for the chronicler tells us that “the rest of the 
words of Ezechias and his mercies (good deeds), behold they 
are written in the Vision of Isaias the son of Amos in 
the Book of the Kings of Judah and Israel.” This “ Book 
of the Kings of Judah and Israel’ cannot be the latter half 
of our Fourth Book of Kings, for Israel, or the northern 
kingdom, had by then ceased to exist, nor can the “ Vision” 
be Isa. vi, so that again we seem to be in the presence 
of an official chronicle into which the official recorder made 
his entries. 

A further source may be indicated in the various refer- 
ences to what appears to have been a census-book: Reuben 
and Gad were numbered in the days of Joatham and 
Jeroboam, 1 Paral. v.17; a census seems to have pre- 
ceded the captivity, 7b. ix.1; David ordered an official 
census of the Levites, 7b. xxiil. 27; the census begun by 
Joab “was not put into the account (? census) in the 
chronicles of King David,” 7b. xxvii. 24 (see the Hebrew 
bet) 

fe instance of the independent sources used by the 


of his historical material. . . . Most likely, therefore, he found them in 
the document which was his main source for other matter . . . this source 
was probably the Book of the Kings of Judah and Israel, which was in 
that case based on our Samuel and Kings” (Brown in &.D.S. s.v. 
Chronicles). But see Robertson Smith and Driver in &.8.: ‘* That the 
Book of the Kings of Judah and Israel is not the canonical Kings is 
manifest. It must have been quite an extensive work, for among other 
things it contained genealogical statistics as well as other particulars not 
mentioned in the existing Book of Kings, and it incorporated certain other 
writings of (or about) prophets . . .” (p. 767). 
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chronicler is furnished in the accounts given of the murder 
of Ochozias in 4 Kings ix. 21 and 2 Paral. xxu.9 respec- 
tively. 

The foregoing remarks make it difficult to endorse the 
following somewhat sweeping statement : 


“All these writings must have been fost-Exilic works ; nor is it 
probable that, except for some of his statistical information, the 
chronicler had access to any sources of early date other than the 
canonical histories of the Old Testament. The style is conclusive 
evidence that no part of the additional matter peculiar to Chronicles is 
an excerpt fromany pre-Exilic writing. The general conclusion is that 
it is very doubtful whether the chronicler used any historical work not 
accessible to us, with the exception of this lost Book of the Kings.” 


(b) Possible Additions to his Narrative.—In 1 Paral. 11. 
19-24 Hanani is six generations removed from Zorobabel, 
or about B.c. 850; similarly in the list of high priests in the 
days of Nehemias Jaddua is the sixth from Josue who had 
come over with Zorobabel, Neh. xii. 1-11. But it would be 
precarious to date Chyronicles by features which may weil 
have been added later, as was the case apparently with 
Ruth iv. 18-22. Moreover, in confirmation of this, Nehemias 
has to deal not with Jaddua but with his grandfather Joiada, 
the son of Eliasib, Neh. xiii. 28. 

(c) The argument from vocabulary is always a delicate 
one by reason of the isolated position of the Bible; we 
have no other pre-Christian Hebrew literature with which 
we can compare it. But it is certain that a large number 
of words used are peculiar to Chronicles, Esdvas, Nehemzas, 
and Esthey, while others are listed as Exilic and post-Exilic 
usages but very characteristic of Chronicles, others again as 
pre-Exilic but also largely used by the chronicler.” 

(d) The figures given by the chronicler are certainly 
startling at times. Thus the three trans-Jordanic tribes 
are said to have captured in a raid on the Agarites 50,000 
camels, 200,000 sheep, 2,000 asses and 100,000 men, 
1 Paral. v. 20-21. The numbers are not impossible, but, 
as St. Jerome pithily remarks of these nomad tribes: ‘non 
tam pugnz apte sunt quam latrocinio.”* The total census 


* Robertson Smith and Driver in Z.B. 768. 
2 See Brown in 4.D.B. s.v. Chroiticles for lists. 
“SOM er. xii. 5. 
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of fighting men available on David’s accession works out 
at 340,822, 1 Paral. xii, 23-37; again the figures are not 
impossible, indeed there is a certain consistency in them, 
for example in the explanation of the scanty numbers from 
Benjamin, wz. 3,000, “for hithertoa great part of them 
followed the House of Saul,” note, too, that the writer does 
not know the number from Issachar, ver. 32, while the 
figure 120,000 for the three trans-Jordanic tribes is in just 
proportion to the rest. The amazing quantity of gold stored 
up by David, 1 Paral. xxii. 14, makes us rub our eyes, yet 
Egyptian records indicate the presence of fabulous quan- 
tities of gold: Tushratta King of Mitanni writes to Ameno- 
phis ITI, c. B.c. 1500: ‘‘ Send me so much gold that it cannot 
be measured, more gold than that thou didst send to my 
father ; for in my brother’s land (Egypt) gold is as common 
as dust ’’;? while Diodorus states that the yearly income in 
gold which flowed into the coffers of Ramses II was no 
less than £80,000,000 sterling. Some figures however 
may really seem incredible. Thus Jeroboam II, 2 Parai. 
xili. 3, 17, met the 400,000 men of Abias with 800,000; 
such numbers are not impossible, but when it is added 
that Abias succeeded in slaying no less than 500,000 out of 
the 800,000 the sceptic seems justified. Indeed there seems 
to be a tendency to make these armies larger and larger ; 
Asa has an army of 580,000, 2 Paral. xiv. 8-9; Azarias, 
ab. xxvi. 13, has 310,100; Amasias has 300,000 and hires 
another 100,000 from Israel, 7b. xxv. 5-6; Phacee of Israel 
slew 120,000 of Judah and captured 200,000 women, 1d. 
xxviii, 6-8, Yet if we try to test these figures by similar 
Egyptian records they seem justified; in repelling an 
invasion by the Greeks Meneptah reckons up 24,216 slain, 
9,376 prisoners and 120,214 yoke of horses;? Ramses II] 
has left us in the famous Harms Papyvus an account of his 
donations to the temples at Thebes and at Heliopolis where 
the seemingly fabulous figures are set out with meticulous 
care, the gold alone, in one section alone, amounts to 
282,330 grammes. ® 


1 Budge in Guzde to the Egyptian Collections in the British Museum, 
1909, p. 98. 
pees , 
or. WW DAI aAg 3 at, Pmeviens 7. 
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There are only two instances in which we can test the 
chronicler’s figures by comparing them with parallels in 
1-4 Kings: (a) In 1 Paral. xviii. 4, xix. 18, David is said to 
have taken from Adarezer 1,000 chariots, 7,000 horsemen 
and 20,000 infantry ; in 2 Sam. viii. 4, x. 18 no chariots are 
mentioned, and while the 20,000 infantry remain the cavalry 
are given as 1,700. (b) In Paral. xxi. 25 David is said to 
have paid Ornan 600 shekels of gold, but in 2 Sam. xxiv. 24 
this is given as 50 shekels of silver. 

A recent critic comments on the above facts as follows: 

“The combination of these various peculiarities of the author gives 
a very different aspect to the history from that found in the earlier 
books. The pre-royal time has only a genealogical interest for him. 
The beginning of the kingdom, the attempts of Saul’s dynasty to 
maintain itself, are no concern of his. David and Solomon are kings 
of almost spotless excellence, and enjoy undisturbed prosperity. The 
ceremonial law of the priests’ code is recognized and observed by 
David, even before there is a Temple. The service is stately and rich. 
After the division of the kingdom the ten tribes are not of importance 
enough to be mentioned, except incidentally. Interest is concentrated 
on Judah and Jerusalem. All good Judzean kings, trained in the law of 
one exclusive sanctuary, of course forbade the high places. Sins, 
when they do occur, are sternly punished by God, and public 
calamities are due to sins. Huge numbers give majesty and import- 
ance to many scenes, and to the kingdom in its continuous history, and 
central in that history is the hand of God, His Temple, His solemn 
ordinances, His ceremonial and impressive worship.’ 

While there is truth in this there is also the unspoken 
suggestion that the chronicler is not to be trusted since his 
bias is so extreme. But does it follow that because a writer 
is silent about—or even suppresses—certain facts, that he is 
therefore indifferent to them? His readers have the fuller 
history elsewhere, in the sources he refers to so frequently ; 
the chronicler is not ignorant of those facts, nor can he 
wish his readers to remain ignorant of them when he keeps 
on telling them where they will find them. What he 
wishes to do is to present the history of the Davidic house 
from another angle. We are furnished with a curious and 
instructive parallel to these divergences between Chronicles 
and Kings by the discovery of some of the original tablets 
used apparently by the Babylonian chronicler when com- 
piling what is known as The Synchronous History of Assyria 


1 Francis Brown in 4.D.8&. i. 394. 
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and Babylonia, For the author of the latter—or rather 
its compiler—has omitted from his compilation everything 
in the tablet which might reflect unfavourably on the 
Assyrians. No one can accuse him of untruthfulness in so 
doing; he has simply told the story from his own angle and 
for his own particular ends, and has therefore omitted what 
would not have served his purpose. 

Once we grasp this aspect of Chronicles we can see why 
the book is, so to speak, “scrappy’’; it is made up of 
excerpts which are selected on a definite plan and for the 
definite purpose of presenting a history of the people of 
God during the monarchy, a history written from what 
may be called “the ecclesiastical standpoint.” The chron- 
icler’s omissions, then, are not due to ignorance. Nor are 
the peculiar features of the book due to the time at which 
he wrote; for all his materials are old, so old as to be con- 
temporary with the events they record—unless, that is, we 
are to say that the chronicler is lying throughout or that 
he was not capable of making a right use of his materials. 

At the same time it would be idle to deny that there are 
many difficulties to be faced when we compare Kings with 
Chronicles. St. Jerome complains more than once of the 
corrupt state of the text of Chvomicles, and at times the 
commentator has to fall back on St. Augustine’s dictum : 
“If I light upon anything in the letter of Scripture which 
seems to be contrary to the truth, I have no hesitation in 
saying that either the text is faulty, or that the translator 
has erred, or that I have failed to understand.” 


V. The Theology of the Chronicler. 


The chronicler, writing at a later date than the compiler 
of Kings, has made certain changes in his exposition of 
God’s dealings with men; thus cf. 1 Chron. xxi. 1 and 2 
Sam, xxiv. 1; also the account of God’s promises to David 
in 2 Sam. vii and 1 Chron. xvii. Among other theological 
statements due to the chronicler note 1 Chron. x. 14, the 
moral of Saul’s fall; xv. 2, the choice of the Levites; 
xix. 11, their position; xvii. 17-18, contains additions; xvii. 1, 

1 See AP.N.S. v. 106-114, and see the Synchronous History in 
KL. 1V.5 87. 
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the identification of Ornan’s threshing-floor with the Temple 
site. 

A comparison of 2 Paral. i. 3 with3 Kings iii. 3-4 indicates 
the chronicler’s attitude towards the high places; we cannot 
suppose, however, that he deliberately invented his explana- 
tion that Solomon went to Gabaon because the Tabernacle 
was there. 
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I. General Introduction. 


THESE two books are sometimes called 1 and 2 Esdras, 
but the distinction of names is useful as indicating the 
persons whose “acts” are given in each. The two books 
were originally one,! and the Massoretes give Neh. ii. 32 
as the central verse of the combined books. They deal with 
the restoration of the Jews owing to the decree of Cyrus 
after his conquest of Babylonia in 538 B.c.; Esdras treats of 
the rebuilding of the Temple, Nehemias of the rebuilding of 
the city walls. The two books cover the period from the 
decree of Cyrus, 538, to a few years after the thirty-second 
year of Artaxerxes I, Longimanus, or 432 B.c., roughly speak- 
ing, one hundred years. ? 


The Historical and Moral Importance of the Books.— 
These two books cover a period for which we have no other 


1 St. Jerome, Pref. in Esdras, P. LZ. xxviii. 1403. 
2 But see below. 
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evidence of real value; we see portrayed in them the 
Jews as they were after the captivity. While that stern 
discipline has purged away all idolatry from their midst they 
are yet not free from other grave faults which threaten to 
ruin them once more; Esdr. ix-x, Neh. v and xiii, show the 
grave abuses which soon prevailed after the restoration. 
Esdras and Nehemias, by their rigid enforcement of the 
Mosaic law, Neh. vili-ix, saved the Chosen People from 
incurring the same punishment as had fallen upon their 
fathers. The moral of the two books may be summed up 
as confidence in the Divine faithfulness, Esdr. i.1, Neh. ii. 
20, iv. 20, etc. These books should be read with the pro- 
phecies of Aggeus, Zacharias, and Malachias. 


Il. Main Divisions and Contents. 
ESDRAS. 


A. i-vi. The return under Zorobabel. 

i-iv. 7. A description of what took place under Zorobabel. 

i. The decree of Cyrus. ii. The list of those who returned, cf. 
Neh. vii. iii. The altar is set up; they keep the feast of tabernacles ; 
the foundations of the new Temple are laid. iv. 1-7. The opposition of 
the Samaritans throughout the reigns of Cyrus, Darius Hystaspis, 521- 
485, Assuerus, 485-465 (Xerxes), and Artaxerxes. 

iv. 8-vi. 18. Various documents in Chaldaic relative to the attempts 
at stopping the progress of the rebuilding of the city walls, 12-13. 

(a) iv. 8-23. The appeal against the Jews to Artaxerxes, and its 
success. 

(b) iv. 24-v. 2. The Jews renew their attempt to rebuild the Temple? 
in the second year of Darius; they are stimulated by the 
Prophets Aggeus and Zacharias. 


——— 


1 This document is given by way of digression; the author had said, 
iv. 7, that appeal had been made in the reigns of Xerxes and Artaxerxes 
and immediately inserts the documents containing this appeal, but in 
iv. 24 he takes up the thread dropped at iv. 5. 

2 Note that up to the opening of the reign of Darius I, 521-485, it had 
only been question of the rebuilding of the Temple, i. 2, iii. 10, and the 
opposition of the people from Cutha, iv. 2, cf. 4 Kings xvii. 24-41, had 
only been directed against this, iv. I-3, nor are these opponents named. 
But the later appeal under Artaxerxes I, 465-425, expressly refers to the 
rebuilding of the city walls, iv. 12-13. For some account of this second 
Temple see ?.Z./., April, 1886, 7. 7.S., January, 1924. 
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(c) v. 3-vi. 18. A fresh appeal against them is lodged with Darius 
who orders an investigation regarding the alleged decree of 
Cyrus ; the decree is found and Darius orders its execution. 


vi. 19-22. An account, in Hebrew, of the Passover kept after the 
return ; the king is called “the king of the Assyrians.”? 

B. vii-x. Esdras describes his own return in the seventh year of 
Artaxerxes I, 7.¢. 458 B.c.3 

vii. The return; the decree in his favour from Artaxerxes, the first 
person is used from vii. 27-ix. 15. 

vili. A list of his companions ; the sacred vessels. 

ix. He mourns for the sin of the people in that they have married 
wives of other nations. 


x. All agree to put away these wives; a list of those who had so 
married. 


NEHEMIAS., 


A. i-vii. Nehemias’ account of his return from Babylon in the twen- 
usin years of Artaxerxes I, 7.c. 444 B.c.; the rebuilding of the city 
walls. 

i-ii. Nehemias’ grief at the news that the city is still desolate and its 
walls broken down ;4 he gets permission from Artaxerxes to return ; 
his journey and his first tour of the city walls by night ; the opposition 
of Sanballat, Tobias and Gosem commences. 

lii-vi. The walls are built in fifty-two days in spite of the violent 
opposition of Tobias and his friends ; the rich Jews are blamed for 
oppressing their poorer brethren. 

vii. Nehemias finds the list of those who came up with Zorobabel.§ 

B. viii-x. The reading of the law and the renewal of the covenant. 

viii. The solemn reading of the law in the seventh month of the 
twentieth year of Artaxerxes ; the feast of Tabernacles is kept. ix. The 
public repentance ; the public recitation of God’s mercies throughout 
the history of Israel. x. The covenant is signed; the names of the 


1 In vi. 14-15, the apparent chronological inversion by which ver. 15 
seems to contradict ver. 14, will disappear if we bear in mind that the 
author is speaking of things which happened long before his time, for he is 
writing in or after the reign of Artaxerxes. 

2 It seems certain that Neh. i-vii should be inserted here, cf. z7fra, p. 164. 

3 More probably the seventh year of Artaxerxes IJ, or B.c. 398, of 
infra, p. 361. 

4 It is incredible that Nehemias should here be speaking of the ruin 
wrought by Nebuchadnezzar, B.C. 586, or one hundred and forty-two years 
previously ; he is surely referring to the ruined state of the walls which the 
Jews had begun to repair on their return under Cyrus but which they had 
been compelled to leave unfinished, Esdr. iv. 12-23. 

5 This list is the same as that in Esdras ii, though certain names are 
variously given and the numbers are very different, yet the ultimate total, 
42, 360, is the same. 
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signatories, as also the contents of the covenant; the first person is 
used throughout this account of the covenant. 

C. xi-xii. The restoration of the city is concluded and the walls are 
blessed. 

xi. A catalogue of the inhabitants. xii. A list of the priests; the 
succession of High Priests ; the dedication of the walls. 

D. xiii. Various abuses are rectified by Nehemias who returns after 
an absence in Babylon whither he had gone in the thirty-second year 
of Artaxerxes I. 

1-9. Tobias the Ammonite is ejected from the Temple in accordance 
with Deut. xxiii. 3. 10-14. Tithes are exacted. 15-22. Profanation of 
the Sabbath is put a stop to. 23-31. Strange wives are put away. 


Ili. The Documents Used. 


Though the foregoing divisions may seem straightforward 
enough it will appear on examination that Esdvas-Nehemtias 
is a very composite work and that it is by no means easy 
to follow the order of events as depicted. We have en- 
deavoured to facilitate matters by the notes inserted. A list 
of the documents cited will be useful. 


The decree of Cyrus, Esdr. i. 2-4. 

The epistle of the Satraps to Artaxerxes I, iv. 9-16. 

The reply, iv. 17-22. 

The epistle of the Satraps to Darius Hystaspsis, v. 7-17. 

His reply, vi. 3-12. 

The decree of Artaxerxes I, in accordance with the decree of 
Cyrus which he has discovered, vii. 12-26. 

7, Catalogue of those who returned under Zorobabel, ii. 1-70; the 
same repeated, Neh. vii. 7-69. 

8. Catalogue of those who returned with Esdras, Esdr. viii. I-14. 

g. List of those who put away their wives taken from foreign 
nations, x. 18-43. 

10. List of those who signed the covenant, Neh. x. I-27. 

11. List of the inhabitants after the walls had been set Wy xia3-30) 

12. List of the priests and Levites in the city, xii. 1-26. 

The sudden changes from the third to the first person, and vice versa, 
should be noted ; thus in Esdr, v. 4 we have the first person used quite 
unexpectedly, nor is it persisted in. This portion is referred to the 
time of Darius. 

vii. 27-ix. 15. Esdras’ narrative of his arrival, in the first person 
throughout. 

Neh. i-vii, 5. The narrative of Nehemias’ arrival in the seventh vear 
of Artaxerxes, all in the first person. 

x. 30-38. The covenant reads as though it were given by one who 
took part in it; while Nehemias’ name is given, x. I, among the 
signatories, Esdras’ name, in spite of xii. I, 26,35, is wanting ; it is 

Il. 1 
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conceivable, then, that he wrote the account and therefore omitted his 
own name. 

xil. 27-41. The account of the dedication of the walls is undoubtedly 
by Nehemias himself, and is given in the first person. 

xiii. 1-31. Also in the first person, and by Nehemias himself. 


We are, then, in the presence of numerous personal docu- 
ments and also of official statements to which the compiler 
had access. And this compiler can hardly have been either 
Esdras or Nehemias, for when we read in Neh. xii. 26 that 
the Levites there mentioned “ were in the days of Joachim 
the son of Josue the son of Josedec, and in the days of 
Nehemias, the governor, and of Esdras the priest and 
scribe,” these latter seem to be referred to as already dead 
some time; cf. xil. 46, for a similar remark. Again, in 
Neh. xii. 10-22, we seem to have a chronology drawn up 
according to the succession of High Priests, wz. Eliasib, 
Joiada, Johanan and Jaddua, but the last-named was, we 
know, High Priest in the days of Alexander the Great, c. 
332 B.c.* Another sign of the date at which the compiler 
lived occurs in the distinction between ‘“ King Darius,” 
Esdr. v. 5-7, vi. 1, 12-15; and “ Darius the Persian,” Esdr. 
iv. 5, 24, Neh xii. 22; a comparison of these passages will 
show that while the compiler always speaks of “ Darius 
the Persian,” the original documents of the time of Darius 
the Great, Hystaspis, 520-485, always, and naturally, speak 
of him simply as ‘“ Darius” or as “ Darius the King.” 
These features, combined with the sudden changes from the 
first to the third person, and vice versa, combined also with 
the fact that certain passages are given in Chaldaic, 
viz. Esdr. iv. 8, vi. 18, vii. 12-26, with the fact, too, that 
the period between B.c. 516 and 458 is passed over in 
silence, all suggest a compiler who had at his disposal many 
original documents, amongst them the actual memoirs of 
Esdras and Nehemias and the Chaldaic letters written to 
and received from the kings of Persia, as well as the early 
catalogues drawn up at Jerusalem. These he has welded 
together faithfully, and his inspiration consisted in the light 
vouchsafed him to do this correctly.’ 


1 Josephus, Ant. XI. viii. 4; for the confusion in Josephus regarding 
Esdras see At. XI. ii. 1, iit, 4-6, 8, I0, iv. I-2. 
2 See vol. i. (1926), pp. 77-103. 
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1V. Proposed Rearrangement of these Documents. 


It is, however, hard to accept the arrangement of the 
documents as we now have them and the following re- 
arrangement is in substance accepted by many critics, The 
need for it will appear as we consider each point, but see 
more especially F and G below. 

A. Esdr, i-iii. Zorobabel returns under Cyrus and starts 
the rebuilding of the Temple, c¢. B.c. 5380. 

B. Esdr. iv. 1-5. Zorobabel is precluded from finishing 
the work by the opposition of the Cuthzans during the 
reign of Cyrus, B.c. 588-521; iv. 5-23 gives a summary 
account of the way in which, as a matter of fact, this opposi- 
tion continued throughout the reigns of Cyrus, Darius, 
Xerxes, and part of the reign of Artaxerxes I, that is from 
B.C. 028-445. 

C. Esdr. iv. 24-vi. 22. On the accession of Darius I, 
522-585, the edict of Cyrus in favour of the rebuilding of 
the Temple was renewed and the work was finished “in the 
seventh year of Darius,” B.c. 516. 

D. The rebuilding of the city walls had also been begun, 
Esdr. iv. 12-18, but had been hindered by the opposition of 
Beselem and others, iv. 6-23, down to ‘‘ the twentieth year 
of Artaxerxes,” or B.c. 445, Neh. iu1.1. Itis at this juncture 
that Nehemias appears on the scene. He learns at Susa, 
from Hanani, the result of the continued opposition 
summarized in Esdr. iv. 6-23, namely that the walls which 
they had begun to rebuild had now been destroyed. He 
obtains leave to raise them up, Neh. 11. 5, 8; he surveys 
them secretly; Sanballat resists him, ii. 10, 19, iv. 1-8, vi.1-14, 
17-19. The walls are repaired, ili-iv, and finished in fifty- 
two days, vi. 15; usurious oppression by the Jewish nobles 
is stopped, v, and the list of those who had returned under 
Zorobabel is discovered, vii. 

E. “In the seventh month ”’ after the return of Nehemias 
from Susa, Esdras the scribe reads the law to the people, 
they repent of their misdeeds and make a covenant with the 
Lord, Neh. vili-x; lists of those who dwelt in Jerusalem 
and of those who came up with Zorobabel; the dedication 
of the walls ; certain abuses, xi.-xtil. 5, B.c. 445-482. Quite 
a secondary part is assigned to Esdras at this period ; he is 
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the priest and the scribe, Neh. viii. 1-2 ff, xii. 26, but his 
name is absent from the list of those who subscribed to the 
covenant, x, also from the list of the governors, xii. 46, 
while it is impossible to identify him in B.c. 445 with 
the Esdras who came up with Zorobabel, xii. 1, in B.c. 530. 

F. After twelve years in Jerusalem ‘“‘in the two and 
thirtieth year of the king,” Neh. xiii. 6, B.c. 482, Nehemias 
returned to Susa and then, after apparently a short space, 
came back once more to Jerusalem where he found many 
abuses, amongst others intermarriages between the Jews 
and their heathen neighbours, xiii. 23 ff. 

G. ‘*In the seventh year of Artaxerxes the king” came 
Esdras the scribe, Esdr. vii. 1-8. From its place in Esdvas 
and Nehemias and the comparison with “ the twentieth year 
of Artaxerxes,’ Neh, i. 1, ii. 1, it would be natural to regard 
this as ‘‘the seventh year” of Artaxerxes I, or B.c. 458. 
But certain features in the narrative combine to make this 
impossible. 

(a) We learn that during the sojourn of Esdras in 
Jerusalem the reigning High Priest was Eliasib, Neh. iii. 1, 
xii. 10, xii. 28, whereas during the sojourn described in 
Esdr. x. 6 the priest was Johanan son of Eliasib. 

(b) Esdras, Esdr. x. 1-44, proposes a solemn covenant 
whereby the people undertake not to enter into marriages 
with the heathen and agree to put away such foreign wives 
as they have already taken. But if this took place in the 
seventh year of Artaxerxes I, or B.c, 458, is it likely that 
such a covenant would have been so completely forgotten 
by that king’s twentieth year, 445, as to produce the state of 
affairs depicted in Neh. xii. 23-29? We seem to have here 
the germ of the chaotic state at which things had arrived 
when Esdras came in the seventh year of Artaxerxes I], 
viz. 398 instead of the seventh year of Artaxerxes I, 
or 458. 

If these positions are justified we shall have the following 
series of events: 

A. The first return, under Zorobabel, Esdr. i-vi. 

B. The second caravan, under Nehemias, Neh. 1.-xiii. 8, 
when Esdras, a young and hitherto inconspicuous per- 
sonage, reads the law, Neh. vili-x, the twentieth year of 
Artaxerxes J, or B.c. 445. 
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C. Esdras’ official visit in the seventh year of Artaxerxes 
eon 8.c. 098, Esdr. vii-x.' 


V. Some Other Points cf Interest. 


(a) The Nathinites, Esdr. ii. 48-54, viii. 20, Neh. iii. 26, vi. 
73, x. 39, xi. 21, are of peculiar interest; they are only men- 
tioned elsewhere in 1 Paral. ix, 2; in Esdr. viii. 20, they seem 
to be identified with “the servants of Solomon”’; they lived 
on Ophel; they had certain privileges in common with the 
priests and Levites, Esdr. vii. 24; but they seem to have 
been hewers of wood and drawers of water, and thus corre- 
spond to the Gibeonites. In Neh. x they are not tithed, nor 
are any of them mentioned as having strange wives, presum- 
ably because they themselves belonged to a strange nation. 

(6) The title Tivsatha has been corrupted in the Septua- 
gint, Vulgate, and Douay version into Athersatha, as though 
it were a proper name, but the 4 is only the article, the word 
means “the governor.” 

(c) The identity of Sassabassar, Esdr. i. 8, 11, v. 14, 16, is 
disputed. The statement that he laid the foundations, Esdr. 
v.16, is made again in Zach. iv. 9, where the laying of the 
foundations is attributed to Zorobabel with whom many 
identify Sassabassar and regard that name as merely the 
Babylonian name for Zorobabel.? 

(2) In Esdr. iv. 2,10, we find mention of Esarhaddon the 
king of Assyria, 681-668, and of Asenaphar who is almost 
certainly the successor of the preceding, namely Assurbani- 
pal, 668-626. These names are interesting as showing us 
how incomplete are the records in Kings. 


1 For the detailed discussion of these points see M. Van Hconacker, 
Néhémie et Esdras: une nouvelle étude sur la chronologie de la Restaura- 
tion, 1890; Zorobabel et le second Temple: Etude sur la chronologie de 
six premiers chapitres du livre d’ Esdras, 1892; Néhémie en Pan vingt 
@ Artaxerxes I, Esdras en Pan sept ad Artaxerxes Il, 1892 ; Nouvelles 
Etudes sur la Restauration Juive, 1896. See also &.4., 1894, pp. 56 7 ; 
1895, pp. 186 /7.; January-April, 1901, April, 1902, October, 1923, 
January, 1924; Emery Barnes in Zhe People and the Book, pp. 293 #3 
also, for an adverse criticism, Ruffini, Chronologia Veteris et Novi Testa- 
meéenitt, pp. 42-46, 1924. 

2 For the identification of Esdras with Salathiel see /.7.S., 1917, 
Peto7, ena 1918, p. 347. 
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VI. Chronological Tables: The Restoration to the 


Dates. 


Period of 
: oe 
Juda. 


| 
| 


Edict for restora- 
tion of the Jews. 


oy 
w 


the Ptolemies. 


| Other Persons 


Babylonia. and Events. 
Neriglissar, Croesus, King of 
559-555: Lydia, 560-546. 
Nabonidus, 
555-538. 


Belshazzar, his son, 
| co-regent with his 
| 


father. 


Darius the Mede 
takes Babylon. 
(Dan. v. 30-31.) 


Cyrus, 
(7) 538-529. 


ambyses, 529-521 | Egypt taken by 


Cambyses. 


The Restoration to the Ptolemaic Period. 


Dates. 


521 


Juda. 


Salathiel. 
Zorobabel. 


Aggeus and Zacharias 
prophesy. 


Mission of Esdras. 


Mission of Nehemiagll 


Nehemias’ Second 
Mission. 


Other Persons 
Persia. : and Events. 
Ee 
Darius I, | Aschylus, b. 528. 

Hystaspis. 


Battle of 
Marathon, 4go. 


| Xerxes I, 486-465. 
Battle of Thermo- 


pylae, 480. Batlle 


i ] 1 ? ° 
Artaxerxes I, Longi- of Salamis, 480 


manus, 465-424. 


Chronological Tables: B.C. 559-301 


m7 


The Restoration to the Ptolemaic Period (Continued). 


331 
330 


323 
323-301 


301 


Juda. 


Jaddua, High 
FeGiest. 


Jaddua goes out 
to meet Alex- 


ander the Great | 


(Josephus, A zt. 
XI. viii. 5). 


\ 


' 


| 


Onias I, High 
Priest. 


Jerusalem taken — 


by Ptolemy Lagi. 


Persia. 


| Darius II, Nothus, | 


424-404. 
Artaxerxes II, 
Mnemon, 404-358. 


Darius Ochus, 
358-3306. 


Darius Codoman- 
nus, 336-330. 


Darius slain. 


End of the Persian | 


Empire. 


if 


Other Persons and 
Events, 


Plato, 429-348. 
Aristotle, b. 384. 
Battle of Cunaxa. 

Demosthenes, 

Dae S?. 


Philip, King of 
Macedon. 


| 


Philip of Macedon 
slain, 336. 


| Battle of Arbela, 
cekt 


Alexander the 
Great dies. 
Struggles between 
Alexander’s 
generals, 


| Seleucus Nicator 
established in 
Syria. 
The Battle of Issus. 
| Seleucus defeats 


Antigonus. 
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ACHAMENES 


Teispes, c. 730 


Cambyses 
Cyrus 
Teispes 
: | 
Cyrus, King of Anzan Ariaramnes 
Cambyses Arsames 
Cyrus the Great Hystaspis 
(the deliverer of 
the Jews), Darius the Great 
559-529 (Hystaspis) 
| (47, daughter of Cyrus), 
i. 521-485 
Smerdis Cambyses, 
d. 521 Xerxes, 485-464 
Artaxerxes I 
(Longimanus), 
465-424 
| 
| 
Xerxes II Sogdianus Darius Nothus 
1 month 6 months (27. Parysatus his sister), 
424-404 * 
__ Ae 
| 
Cyrus (Son) Artaxerxes II, 
(d. 401 in trying to 404-358 
oust Artaxerxes II 
from the throne. Artaxerxes II 
He was the hero | (Ochus), 
of Xenophon’s 358-338 
Anabasis) 
Darius III 
(Codomannus), 


338-331. 
The Persiam Empire 
destroyed by 
Alexander the Great 
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THE BOOK OF, \OrRR xs 


l. Contents and Divisions. 
ll. The Text. 
ill. The Date of the Book. 
1V. The Historical Character of the Book. 
V. Its Place in the Canon of the Old Testament. 
VI. Bibliography. 


Tuts book is a perfect idyll. It gives us the story of Tobias, 
one of the captives carried away by Shalmanesar; Tobias 
is faithful to the law and is rewarded, though by God’s 
permission he is sorely tried at first. Into the main story 
is woven that of Sara, a kinswoman of Tobias; she also is 
sorely afflicted, but triumphs by the power of prayer. ° 


1. Contents and Divisions. 


i-iii. The virtues of Tobias and Sara; their afflictions ; their prayers 
are heard in heaven. 

iv-xii. The Angel Raphael is sent from heaven to deliver them both 
from their afflictions. 

xili-xiv. The epilogue. 


ll. The Text. 


St. Jerome writes to the Bishops Chromatius and Helio- 
dorus who had urged him to translate the book : 


“T can hardly refrain from wondering at your insistent demands ; 
for you actually beg me to translate into Latin a book written in 
Chaldaic, even the Book of Tobias, which the Hebrews decline to place 
in the catalogue of the Holy Scriptures but class among the Apocrypha. 
I have done enough to satisfy your wishes, but not enough to satisfy 
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my own studies. For the studious Hebrews reprove us and charge us 
with adapting to Latin ears a book which is contrary to their Canon. 
Yet thinking it better to displease the Pharisees and to obey Bishops, 
I have done as I best could. Since, then, the Chaldean speech is allied 
to the Hebrew, I found someone who spoke both languages readily, 
and, snatching a day’s work, what he said to me in Hebrew that I 
rendered into Latin to a notary whom I employed.’’} 


The Vulgate Latin is, then, the result of this ‘‘day’s 
work,” a rendering of a Chaldaic original. But an Old- 
Latin version exists, also at least three Greek versions 
which differ among themselves considerably. Four Hebrew 
versions and one Aramaic or Chaldaic version are also 
known.? Scholars have long disputed which of these texts 
more nearly represents the original, but until the discovery 
in 1896 of a Hebrew MS. of the third Hebrew text, none 
at all corresponded to the Vulgate of St. Jerome, and even 
in this there are divergences which make it probable that it 
does not represent the text from which St. Jerome trans- 
lated—he says indeed that he used a Chaldaic and not a 
Hebrew original. The Latin and Greek texts differ 
considerably : 


Vulgate. Greek MSS. 
i. 14. Tobias has leave to go He is the purveyor to the king. 
where he pleases. 
i. 19. He flees with his wife and He flees alone. 
child. 
ii. 10. A swallow makes him Sparrows. 
blind. 
ii. 12-18. The example of Job. Omitted, 
ili. 10. Sara fasts. She wishes to strangle herself. 
iii, 19-24. Sara’s prayer. Much omitted. 
vi. 16-18, 20-21. The teaching Onnitted. 
regarding chastity. 
viii. 4-5. The same. Omitted. 
ix. 6. The four servants. Only one. 
ix. 8-12. The feast in the house Omitted or much changed. 


of Raguel. 


1 Prefatio in Librum Tobie. 

2 For two Hebrew versions see Gaster in P..S.8.A., June and December, 
1896. For the Latin texts see &.D.B. iii. 59. 

3 The Book of Tobias, a Chaldee Text from an Unigue MS. in the 
Bodlezan, Neubauer, 1878. On the Hebrew text underlying the Vulgate, 
P.S.B.A. xviii., p. 208 ; an unknown recension of portion of chap. xii in 
a papyrus of (?) the third century B.c., cf /.2£.A., January, 1918. 
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Vulgate. Greek MSS. 
xiv. 6. The destruction of ‘Go to Media, my son, for lam 
Nineveh is at hand, for the word convinced of whatsoever Jonas 
of the Lord must be fulfilled. the Prophet spoke concerning 


Nineveh, that it be destroyed, 
whereas in Media there shall 
tather be peace for a season.” 

In Codex Sizaiticus this appears 
as: ‘*My son, take thy children 
and flee into Media, for I believe 
in the word of God against Nine- 
veh which Nahum spoke, that all 
shall be destroyed and destruction 
be wrought on tS (Assyria) 
and Nineveh. 

St. Jerome calls Raguel’s wife, eC Vii. 2, but in all 
the MSS. she is called Edna. In xi. 20 we are suddenly 
introduced to Achior and Nabath, but in the Greek, ii. 11, 
we have already made the acquaintance of the former, 
for Tobias says: “And I went to physicians and they 
availed me not, but Achior took care of me till I went to 
Elymais.” Moreover, in the Vulgate and the Chaidaic 
version the whole story is in the third person, but in the 
other versions from i-iil. 6 is in the first person. In xii. 20, 
the Old-Latin, the Greek, and at least two of the Hebrew 
texts, have the Angel’s command: “ Do you write all that 
has come to pass in a book”; and in xii. 1, “And Tobit 
wrote a prayer for rejoicing.” 


ill. The Date of Tobias. 


It is commonly supposed that the book was written during 
the captivity, or in the sixth century B.c., but certain features 
make it hard to accept this early date. Thus Shalmanesar 
is named as the king who removed Nephtali into captivity, 
in the Greek texts Ennemesar; but in 4 Kings xv. 29, 
Tiglath-Pileser III is given; it is of course possible that 
there were two deportations of Nephtali. Again, Sen- 
nacherib is called, i. 18, the son of Shalmanesar,? whereas 

1 The whole section should be read in Swete’s edition of the Septuagint. 

* Thus implying that the Shalmanesar already mentioned was Shalma- 
nesar V who besieged Samaria, and that consequently the author is not 
confusing him with Tiglath-Pileser who carried off Nepthali into captivity. 
But see F. C. Conybeare, Zhe Story of Ahikar, 1913, where the right 
order appears in the Aramaic text. 
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he was the son of Sargon; further it seems to be implied 
that Tobias was actually a boy when, in 975 B.c., Jeroboam I 
set up the calves in Bethel, i. 4-6. There are many similar 
difficulties when the other versions are taken into account: 
for example, the Greek text of vi. 6 implies that the Tigris 
was between Ninive and Ecbatana. It may be, then, that 
we have in Jodzas the work of a Jew who wrote at a time 
when the details of Assyrian history and geography were 
not known and the writer gives names and places “‘accord- 
ing to the opinion of the time,” as some would say.1 This 
seems supported by the theological and moral teaching 
which accords with that in Judith, Esther, and Ecclesiasticus. 
Thus note the insistence upon fasting, almsdeeds, tithes, 
prohibited meats, continence, the burial of the dead, etc., 
and compare Ecclus. vii. 34-86, xxix. 12-18, xxxviii. 16-24, 
xl, 24, etc. In the Vulgate of i. 7 we have a reference to 
proselytes, and in the Greek an apparent reference to the 
difference between the Temple of Solomon and that of 
Moerobabel, xiv. 5, cf. Esdr. ii.12. In ii. 6, both in the 
Greek and in the Vulgate, Amos is quoted by name; it may 
be doubted whether such a quotation is likely in the seventh 
Semiury. Iu xiv. 6, one Greek text has “as Jonas the 
Prophet said,” another has, “‘as Nahum said”; such refer- 
ences are hardly probably at an early date. Moreover 
Nahum did not prophesy before 668 B.c. 


'V. The Historical Character ot the Book of 
Tobias. 


We have already indicated certain passages which seem 
to conflict with the historical details given in Kings or with 
data derived from Assyrian annals. We can of course 
take refuge in the very uncertain state of the text, though 
that is never a very satisfactory explanation of such 
difficulties. We might—as suggested above—say that the 
author wrote at a time when the historical details had 
become obscured and that he was writing “ according to the 
opinions on such subjects in vogue in his time.” Some 


1 This must, of course, be read in the light of the Encyclical ‘‘ Spiritus 
Paraclitus,” 1920; Denzinger, Exchiridion, 17th ed., nos. 2186 /7 
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would even go further and maintain that he is not writing 
history at all but using it for his own peculiar purposes and 
without troubling about precision in historical statements. 
By way of illustration they would urge that no one could 
accuse Sir Walter Scott, for example, of untruthfulness— 
perhaps not even of inexactitude—when, while employing 
an historical background for his romances, he allowed 
himself to take liberties with the facts of history for his own 
purpose, which was to give us an historical romance. Is it 
possible, then, that in such a book as Tobias, we have an 
example of historical romance, where, that is, the writer is 
not so much writing history as using history freely, because 
he wishes “to point a moral and adorn a tale”? 

But if we say that, then what becomes of the truth of 
the Bible? It is the ever-recurring question: What is 
Truth? It has been urged that in the realm of history the 
truth of the history of the origins of a people—still more of 
the origins of the world—has not the same standards as 
formal annalistic history such as we have in Samuel and 
Kings, and that consequently we cannot apply the same 
criteria in judging of their value. If, in opposition to this 
view, we were to complain that the author of Tobias was 
misleading us, that we could not see where to trust him in 
his historical details and where not, some theologians would 
reply that we had no one but ourselves to blame, since we 
were simply disregarding the ordinary canons of criticism 
and treating as history what was never meant to be so 
treated. They would refer us to the parables in the Gospel 
and ask if we could logically question Christ’s truthfulness 
because He told us things that were patently not true. 
Would not Christ answer such criticism by saying, “ I was 
but telling you a story and using historical details in order 
to embellish it; I was not giving you history for history’s 
sake”? It is further urged that since there is no such 
thing as objectively true history—for that would demand the 
retention of every tiniest detail in the million happenings of 
the world from the beginning—it must follow that all 
history is essentially an affair of proportion, of selection 
and choosing, a question of the angle from which the writer 
looks at events and wishes his readers to look at them. 

Yet whereas we could say that a merely human writer has 
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chosen a wrong angle, has got his facts out of focus, has 
a wrong purpose in view and wishes to make us see things 
not as they are but as he fancies they are, and that in 
consequence he is misleading us and is not to be trusted, 
we cannot say that when it is question of the Divine Author 
of the Bible. His angle must be correct ; His purpose must 
be true; the aspect of the truth He wishes to bring into 
focus must be the one we ought to see. Yet this He brings 
about by using human agents to write, agents too whom 
He has created, endowed with certain qualifications, precisely 
in order that they might produce such narratives as He 
wants, and therein precisely lies their truthfulness. If 
we protest that that simply means that we are blindly 
to trust the Biblical writers, we are reminded that we 
have to apply to them the ordinary laws of sound criticism 
if we would read their message aright; that if they are 
writing plain history or chronicles we have to take their 
historical statements as plain truths for which they 
make themselves responsible; that if it is the history of 
the origins of the world which they are giving us, then— 
so they argue—that history is only incorrectly so-called 
since there was no one there to report it, and that con- 
sequently the writer can only have known his facts from 
Divine revelation or have acquired them from accounts 
current in the world in his day and due to human tradition, 
Moreover, whether due to men’s efforts to express these 
facts or to Divine revelation they must, since they deal with 
things that no man could naturally know, be couched in 
legendary form and express the truth in ways adapted to 
human intelligence; they cannot constitute an objectively 
adequate account of what took place. They can only be a 
relatively exact expression of the truth, relative, that is, to 
the Divine purpose, and therefore perfectly true even though 
countless details are of necessity omitted and the facts 
presented not as they are but as the human mind is best 
able to appreciate them. 

Applying such principles to Tobias the adherents of such 
views would say that if it be true, as seems to be the case, 
that the story enshrined in our book is but a portion of a 
far larger cycle of stories current in various parts of the 


1 See St. Augustine’s words, p. 141, note. 
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East and that the author has presented us with but a section 
of that, and that in so doing he has not always preserved 
the unities but has—almost inadvertently as it would seem 
—retained features of the main story, such as tne references 
to Achior, which are out of place and simply disconcert the 
reader, this will not detract from the inspired character of 
the work. For it will simply show that while God illumined 
his mind to choose what was requisite for the Divine purpose 
and moved his will to commit that to writing, God saw no 
reason to correct the faults of expression perhaps natural 
to the writer. The Divine aim was not the production of a 
polished literary work but of a story naively told which, for 
the very reason of its naiveté—its crudeness if you will, its 
very lack of polish—should all the more effectively secure 
Ged's purpose. 
V¥. Canonicity. 


In spite of St. Jerome’s theoretical view that no book was 
canonical unless it were written in Hebrew, TJobsas has 
always found a place in the Church. We find it quoted in 
the Aiéayn or “Teaching of the Apostles,” Did. i. 2, and 
Tob. iv. 16; Did. iv. 6-8, and Tob. iv. 11 ff. St? Polyearp 
uses it, Clement of Alexandria speaks of it as ‘‘ Scripture,” 
Origen and St. Athanasius defend it, and St. Cyprian uses 
it in his treatise on Prayer. Lastly, it is given in ali the 
official Church lists. 


VI. Bibliography. 
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St. Ambrose, Liber’ de Tobia, P.L. xiv. 759. Ven. Bede, Ex- 
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J.E.A., January, 1917, January, 1918. The Primitive Book of Tobit, an 
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I. Contents and Divisions. 

iH. The Text. 
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IV. Its Theological and Moral Teaching. 
V. Its Place in the Canon. 
Vi. Bibliography. 


Tuis book tells the story of a Jewish heroine who, imitating 
Jael, saved Israel by cutting off the head of Holofernes, the 
general of Nabuchodonosor, when he was besieging Bethulia, 
a city of the Samaritan hills, overlooking the plain of 
Esdraelon. 


I. Contents. 


(a) i-vii. Nabuchodonosor’s assault on the Jews. 

i-iii. Having conquered the Medes in his twelfth year, Nabuchodo- 
nosor sends Holofernes to subdue the peoples of the west who had 
refused to submit to him. iv-vii. The Jews resist him, and he lays 
siege to Bethulia in spite of the warnings of Achior, captain of the 
children of Ammon; the dire straits of the besieged impel them to 
discuss the advisability of coming to terms. 

(b) viii-xv. 8. The story of Judith, who protests against any such 
submission. 

viii-ix. Her preparations for repelling the invader. x-xv. 8. Her 
heroic deed. 

(c) xv. g-xvi. The epilogue to the story. 


Il. The Text. 


No early Hebrew text exists.! St. Jerome, to whom we 
owe the Latin translation in the Vulgate, says: 


! Though Gaster claims that the version discovered by himself is as 
near the original as can be hoped for, P.S.4.4., April, 1894, pp. 156 77 
A translation of a Hebrew text will be found in Wace’s Afocrypha, by 
C. J. Ball. The Old-Latin is given in Sabatier, I. 744-790. 


Il. 77. 2 
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‘By the Hebrews the Book of Judith is counted among the 
Apocrypha and its authority in confirmation of disputed points is 
doubtful; yet it is written in Chaldaic and accounted among the 
historical books. But since we read that the Synod of Nicza num- 
bered this book among the Holy Scriptures, I have yielded to your 
request or rather demand, and, laying aside my pressing occupations, 
I have devoted to it one night’s sitting and translated it, not so much 
word for word as sense for sense. I have removed (amputavi) the 
disgraceful discrepancies to which the MSS. bear witness, and I have 
only expressed in Latin those things which a sound understanding 
could discover in the Chaldaic. Receive, then, Judith the widow, an 
example of chastity, and sing her praises in triumphal song for ever. 
For God set her as an example not to women only but to men; He 
who was the rewarder of her chastity gave her power to conquer the 
unconquered of men and to overcome him whom none had overcome.’ ? 


The Vulgate Latin translation is, then, made from the 
Chaldaic and, as St. Jerome freely confesses, it is freely 
made. ‘he Greek text exists in at least two distinct forms: 
one, that in the Codices A, B, and 8, and another in the 
cursive MS. 59 which agrees with the Old-Latin and Syriac 
texts. These Greek texts differ extraordinarily from the 
Latin, e.g. the geographical details in chap. ii, and the résumé 
of the history of the Hebrews given by Achior in chap. v; the 
geography in the Latin is frankly impossible, in the Greek 
it is better. But though the general geography is confused, 
that of the Samaritan hills is clear and precise; the author 
must have been intimately familiar with the neighbourhood.* 


Hl. The Historical Gharacter of the Book. 


Nabuchodonosor is called “‘ King of the Assyrians,” 1. d, 
and is said toreignin Niniveh. But Niniveh was destroyed 
in 612 B.c., and Nabuchodonosor came to the throne of 
Babylon in 605; it sounds fanciful to say that he was king 


1 Cf. ** Judith de Hebrzea historia,” ZZ. Ixxix. 4. 

2 Pref. in Librium Judith, PL xox ge 

3 Some of the more striking omissions in the Vulgate—and presumably 
in the Chaldaic text from which St. Jerome hurriedly translated it—are 
worth noticing, e.g. geographical details, ii. 28, ili, 9-10, iv. 4, 6, xv. 4; 
speeches are considerably abbreviated, i. 13-16, il. 7-10, Vil. 17-19, 32, 
x. 17-18, 20, 22, xiv. 8-9. On the other hand the Vulgate has additions 
of its own, independently that is of the existing Greek texts, ¢.g. vil. 6-7, 
xl. II, xiv. 9-12, xvi. 24, 31. There are besides innumerable additions of 
words and phrases as well as corresponding omissions; see #.4., January, 
1898. 
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in Niniveh since his father’s forces had destroyed it. When, 
too, we find his general enjoying the Persian name of Holo- 
fernes, lili. 2, and notice that the story is placed after the 
restoration of the Jews in 536 B.c., v, 22-23, or some twenty 
years after the death of Nabuchodonosor, we feel that we are 
either in the presence of names which are purely symbolical, 
or that the text has been corrupted, as St. Jerome has told us. 
That the names may be only symbolical is not improbable, 
for Bethulia means “the virgin of the Lord,” and Judith is 
simply “the Jewess’’—much as St. Peter speaks of Rome 
under the symbolical name of Babylon, 1 Pet. v.13. But 
even if it be a fact that the names are symbolical, this will 
not preclude us from accepting the book as containing a true 
history. The only difficulty will be to know at what precise 
point in Hebrew history we are to place it. Those who 
regard the names as historical endeavour to find a period in 
Hebrew history when there was no king, and when the 
Assyrians were a great power. And it is natural to see in 
the story of Manasses’ captivity during the reign of Assur- 
banipal,! 668-626 B.c., a period when there was no king in 
Israel. But it is impossible to reconcile with this viewall the 
statements in the book; thus Achior expressly states, v. 22- 
23, that the Hebrews had recently returned from captivity 
and ‘now possess Jerusalem again”; with this well accords 
Judith’s statement, viii. 18-19, that there is now no idolatry 
in Israel. Hence it is far better to place the history in the 
post-Exilic period. Thus the High Priest Eliachim, iv. 5, 
is called Joachim, xv. 9 (and always in the Greek text); but 
the only Joachim among the High Priests was a son of 
Josue and a contemporary of Zorobabel, Neh. xii. 10. Yet 


1 So Vigouroux, Palmieri, Cornely, Kaulen. But Eusebius, Chrozccozz, 
1. 2, P.G. xix. 468, has preserved the tradition that according to the 
Hebrew Nabuchodonosor was but another name for Cambyses, cf St. 
Jerome’s translation of the Chronxzcon, P.L. xxvil. 435 Elsewhere, on 
Isa. xiv. 3, LZ. xxiv. 160, St. Jerome suggests that Nabuchodonosor 
may stand for Xerxes, the Ahasuerus of Esther. The identification with 
Cambyses was prevalent in the Middle Ages, so Ven. Bede, Nicolas 
de Lyra, Rabanus, Hugoa S. Caro; St. Augustine too seems to hold it, 
for when talking of Cyrus he says: ‘‘ At the same time occurred those 
events which are narrated in the Book of Judith, though the Jews, it 
is said, do not admit that book into the-Canon of Scripture” (De Civt. 
Dei, XXVIII. xxvi; of XVI. xiii. 1). 
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it is not easy to assign any definite post-Exilic period for 
the story. In the existing Hebrew versions of the story— 
none of them belonging to an early date as far as can be 
ascertained—Jerusalem, not Bethulia, is the city attacked, 
and Nicanor, 1 Macc. vii, is the general slain by Judith. 
Hence some see in the story a veiled account of the Macca- 
bean wars. Sulpicius Severus long ago suggested’ that 
Judith lived under Artaxerxes III (Ochus), 358-336 B.c., and 
not under Nabuchodonosor or Cambyses. Ochus certainly 
made an expedition against Phoenicia and Egypt about 
350 B.c., and one of his generals was called Holofernes, and 
his eunuch was called Bagoas, as in Judith xii. 10. 


IV. Its Theological and Moral Teaching. 


The lesson of the book is the power of prayer, iv. 11-17, 
vi. 14, 16, 21, etc. Zeal for the Temple is prominent, iv. 2, 
ix. 11, etc , though this is much more clearly brought out in 
the Greek text. The author is familiar with the Psalter, 
ix. 16, xvi. 17-18. In the account of Judith’s preparations, 
x. 5, of her daily life, viii. 6, of her behaviour in the camp of 
Holofernes, xii. 2, 7-9, etc., we see the dawn of the teach- 
ings of the Pharisees which developed later into the extra- 
vagance which our Lord found it necessary to reprove. 
God’s providential care is beautifully insisted on, vii. 11-27, 
ix. 5; He is the only God and Creator of all, ix.17-19. In 
xiv. 6, Achior becomes a proselyte. If any feel that Judith 
lied to Holofernes—explicitly in the Greek text—it must be 
remembered that we are not to judge of these things accord- 
ing to the ideas of our times; nor because a thing is narrated 
in Scripture does it follow that it is altogether praiseworthy.’ 


\ Historia Sacra, Il. xiv-xvi, P.£. xx. 137, and he is followed by such 
moderns as Wellhausen, Robertson Smith and Noldeke, whereas others 
would maintain that Holofernes stands fur Pompey and his advance on 
Jerusalem, B.C. 63; see Aucyl, Bzblica, ii. 2645. 

2 St. Jerome quotes with disapproval Origen’s statement that ‘‘when a 
man finds it incumbent on him to tell a lie he should be careful to do so 
only as a condiment and a medicine and must observe due moderation 
and- not overstep the limits set by Judith who overcame Holofernes by a 
prudent dissimulation in words” (Adv. Rufin. i. 18, P.L. xxiii. 412). 
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V. Its Place in the Canon. 


St. Jerome, see above, refers to a declaration on the part 
of the Council of Nice that the Book of Judith was canonical. 
No trace of this enactment is to be found, and it may be 
that he is only referring to the use the Fathers of that 
Council may have made of the book in their discussions. 
Judith is quoted by St. Clement, 1 Cor. lv, with Esther; 
Origen defends it, and it is found in all the official ecclesias- 
tical lists. In 1 Cor. x. 10, we have an apparent quotation 
of Judith viii, 25, in the Vulgate text, not in the Greek. 


Vi. Bibliography. 
PATRISTIC. 


Rabanus Maurus, Exfositio in Librum Judith, P.L, cix.635. Walafrid 
Strabo, Glossa Ordinaria, P.L. cxiil. 731. 


RECENT WRITERS. 


Ball, C. J., in the Speakers’ Commentary. Gillet,* Tobie, Judith et 
Esther, 1879 and 1897. Montfaucon,* La Verité de lHistotre de 
Judith, 1692. Palmieri,* S.J., De Veritate Historica libri Judith, 1886. 
Raboisson, P. A., Judith, La Veracité du livre de ce nom devant les 
documents cunéiformes et les livres d’Hérodote, 1898. Scholz,* Com- 
mentar, 2nd ed., 1896. 


1 Ad Africanum, 13; Origen uses the book freely as equivalent to 
S. Scripture, De Oratione 13, Hom. xix. 7 on Jeremias, Delarue, iii. 271, 
Selecta in Jerem. xxiii. 28 ; St. Basil uses it, De Spiritu Sanco, viii. 19 
For St. Jerome see above. ‘‘ Judith and Esther,” he says, ‘‘ have given 
their names to S. Scripture,” #7. lxv. 1, but he speaks doubtfully of its 
authority, £/. xlvili and liv. 16, and on Agg. i. 5 says ‘‘ that is if anyone 
agrees to receive that woman’s book,” /.Z. xxv. 1394. 
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I. The Contents of the Book. 
ll. The Text. 
lil. Its Historical Character. 
iV. Its Place in the Canon of the Old Testament. 
V. The Daie of the Book. 
VI. The Theological and Moral Tone of the Book. 
Vil. Bibliography. 


i. The Contents of the Book. 


Tuts heroic woman’s name was originally Edissa, ii. 7, in 
the Vulgate and Hebrew text. She was of the tribe of 
Benjamin, and her uncle Mardochai had been carried off 
by Nabuchodonosor into Babylon at the time that Jechonias 
had been taken into captivity, ii. 5-6, 4 Kings xxiv. 10-16, 
598 p.c. According to the story, the scene is laid in the 
Persian court of Ahasuerus or Xerxes I, 485-465 B.c., so 
that had Mardochai been only one year old when carried 
into captivity he would have been 113 years old at the time 
of Xerxes’ accession. Vashti, the Queen of Xerxes, had 
refused to present herself at a royal banquet, and was in 
consequence dismissed from her position. Esther was chosen 
to fill it, and was thus enabled to ward off from the Jews a 
terrible danger which threatened them from their implacable 
enemy, Aman, who had determined on a wholesale destruc- 
tion of the Jews throughout the Persian dominions, and had 
by lot (pur) decided on the 13th Adar as the day for carrying 
out his design. The tables were turned upon him, however, 
and the Jews rose up and slew their enemies. Hence was 
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established the feast of Purim or “ Lots’’ to commemorate 
theevent. The book is thus intended to afford an historical 
explanation of this feast. 


ll. The Text. 


Esther exists in Hebrew and Greek. But the latter has 
many passages not to be found in the present. Hebrew text. 
These Greek additions were gathered together by St. Jerome 
and placed at the end of the book in his Vulgate, and they 
are so found in the Douay version. Yet they are necessary 
for the understanding of the story, and should be inserted 
into the body of the text in the following order : 


(a) Greek. xi. 2-xii. 6. Mardochai’s dream ; he detects a plot on the 
part of Bagatha and Thara, the porters of the palace, to slay the king ; 
his action is recorded and he is honoured for what he has done. 

(b) Hebrew. i-iii. 13. The story of Vashti’s disobedience; Esther is 
advanced in her place ; Mardochai detects another (?) plot on the part 
of two eunuchs who are annoyed at his advancement (in the Cod. Vati- 
canus, B, no names are given and the reason for their plot is stated as 
above). Aman is advanced by the king, but finding that Mardochai 
refuses to honour him he determines to destroy the whole Jewish 
nation. 

(c) Greek. xiii. 1-7. The text of the decree which Aman obtains 
from the king for the destruction of the Jews. 

(d) Hebrew. lili. 4-iv. 8. The couriers are sent out with the decree ; 
the grief of the Jews. 

(e) Greek. xv. 2-3. Mardochai’s words to Esther urging her to 
defend her people. 

(f) Hebrew. iv. 9-17. Esther’s fast. 

(¢) Greek. xiii. 8-18. Mardochai’s prayer. 

(1) Greek. xiv.1-19. Esther’s prayer. 

(t)} Greek. xv. 4-19. Esther’s visit to the king. 

(7) Hebrew. v. 3-viii. 12 (v. 1-2 is omitted in the Greek which thus 
unifies the visits of Esther); she invites the king to a banquet with 
Aman; Mardochai is honoured at last for the discovery of the plot 
(ii. 21-23, xii. 5); Aman is hanged, Mardochai is advanced to his place, 
the edicts procured by Aman against the Jews are reversed. 

(k) Greek. xvi. 1-24. Text of the reversed decree. 

(1) Hebrew. viii. 13-x.4. The reversed decree is sent out; the sub- 
sequent slaughter of the Gentiles; the establishment of the feast of 
Purim ; finale, the growing glory of Xerxes and of Mardochai. 

(m) Greek. x. 4-13. The epilogue; Mardochai realizes that the pre- 
viously narrated events are but the fulfilment of his dream. 

(x) Greek. xi.1. The subscription saying that in the fourth year of 
Ptolemy and Cleopatra this epistle of Phurim was brought to Egypt. 
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lil. The Historical Character of the Book. 


Few books of the Bible present a more complicated 
problem than Esthey which exists in at least three distinct 
texts. For in addition to the Hebrew text we have two 
widely differing Greek texts, and the Greek is considerably 
longer than the Hebrew. The main difficulty regards the 
identity of Ahasuerus; the name as it stands in the Hebrew 
text undoubtedly represents Xerxes but it does not follow 
that it was Xerxes who was originally meant. We have 
already pointed out one chronological difficulty, namely the 
improbable age of Mardochai at the time of the events 
recorded. That there was always some doubt regarding 
the identity of Ahasuerus is clear from the fact that in the 
Greek text he is called Artaxerxes. Further, while the 
names of Mardochai and Esther are Babylonian, thus 
according with the statement about Nabuchodonosor, ii. 6, 
the picture as a whole is Persian and the author betrays a 
remarkable knowledge of Persian customs. Again, the 
names are often symbolical; thus Mardochat means “the 
beloved of Marduk or Merodach,” Esther is ‘‘Istar ”; while 
in the Hebrew text Aman is said to be ‘of the race of 
Agag,” ii, 1, 10, vii. 3, ix: 24, of. 1 Sam. xveg2 Semone 
Greek additions he is termed a “ Bugite,” xii.6, also a 
‘‘Macedonian,” xvi. 10,14. In the Hebrew text, then, he 
seems to stand for some symbolical enemy of Israel, while 
in the Greek he stands for the Macedonian Alexander the 
Great, the enemy of the Persian Empire. But though the 
names are of small importance, for they may have been 
changed, the texts may have been corrupted, etc., yet the 
facts remain. And nothing has ever been brought forward 
to prove the impossibility of the facts stated in Esther. The 
book was intended to explain the origin of the feast of 
Purim, and it is an historical fact that this feast was a most 
ancient one. 

The grandiloquent opening of the book is quite in accord 
with Darius’ own words in his inscriptions. Thus in the 
famous inscription on the rock 400 feet above the plain at 
Behistun we have five columns divided into paragraphs and 
giving a trilingual account in Arian, Scythic and Semitic of 
the way in which Darius the son of Hystaspes literally 
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hewed his way to final victory despite ten rebellions. He 
is depicted as trampling on the prostrate body of Gomates 
the Magian who had claimed to be Bardes, son of Cyrus, 
slain by his brother Cambyses. There are nine other 
figures of rebels, among them Nadinta-belus, who claimed 
to be Nabochodrossor son of Nabonidus, Phraortes who 
said he was the rightful king of Media, and others who 
claimed kingship of various districts. Darius enumerates 
twenty-three provinces subject to him, amongst them Persia, 
Susiana, Babylonia, Assyria, Arabia, Egypt, Sparta, Ionia, 
Media, Cappadocia and Parthia. Each paragraph opens 
with the words “Says Darius the King” and the inscription 
begins with an account of his descent: 

“My father was Hystaspes; of Hystaspes the father 
was Arsames; of Arsames the father was Ariyaramnes ; 
of Ariyaramnes the father was Teispes; of Teispes the 
father was Achzemenes; on that account ‘we are called 
Achzmenians,”?! 

One of the generals employed in suppressing the revolts 
was Gobryas,? and over his figure at the tomb of Darius we 
read: ‘‘ This is Gobryas, the Patischorian, the lance-bearer 
of King Darius.”? In another inscription, at Nakshi-Rustum, 
Darius says: 

“T am Darius the great king, the King of Kings, the 
King of the nations of every different tongue; the King of 
the vast and wide world; Son of Hystaspes the Ache- 
menian, a Persian, son of a Persian.” 

He then enumerates some twenty-eight provinces over 
which he ruled, amongst others Media, Susiana, Parthia, 
Bactria, India, Babylonia, Assyria, Arabia, Egypt, Armenia, 
Cappadocia, Sparta, Ionia.4 

Exploration in Susiana, first begun by Loftus® in 1851, 
later carried on by Dieulafoy, 1884-86, then by Jequier, 
1897-98, and finally by J. de Morgan, 1908-1913, when 
among other things he laid bare the palace of Darius, 


1 For the translation see Records of the Past, i. 107 ff., iii. 85. 

2 Jé¢d. cols. iv. 18 and v; see Lntroduction to Daniel. 

3 [bid, ix. 78. Cf. H. C. Tolman, The Behistun Inscription of King 
Darius, 1908. 

4 bed, v. 149 ff. 

5 Sir Kenneth Loftus, Chaldea and Susiana, 1857. 
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enables us to visualize the spot where Vashti stood when 
she refused to come to the banquet, while the story of 
Aman and Mordecai becomes a reality.! 


IV. Its Place in the Canon. 


Josephus? evidently reckons Esthey amongst the twenty- 
two canonical books; elsewhere? he uses indifferently the 
Hebrew text and the Greek additions, thus he calls Aman 
an ‘“‘Amalecite.” Similarly, for Josephus the king is 
always Artaxerxes, not Xerxes. In 2 Macc. xv. 37, the 
13th Adar is called “the day before Mardochai’s day.” 
Later there arose doubts among the Jews regarding the 
canonicity of Esther because of its secular tone, for the 
name of God is not once mentioned in the Hebrew text 
though frequent in the Greek additions. Some of the 
Fathers, too, doubted the canonicity of Esther, eg. St. 
Athanasius and St. Gregory of Nazianzen; but Origen 
defends the canonicity of the Greek additions,* and St. 
Clement of Rome, 1 Cor. lv, uses them without qualification. 
St. Augustine regarded it as canonical,> and St. Jerome, 
while setting on one side the Greek additions as not occur- 
ring in the Hebrew, yet makes no disparaging remarks 
regarding them; on his theoretical principles, however, he 
must have considered them as extra-canonical. The book 
has always figured in the official catalogues of the Church, 
and the Greek portions must presumably be held to be 
included in the expression of the Council of Trent: “the 
entire books with all their parts.” 


V. The Date of Esther. 


In the subscription, xi. 1, the book is said to have been 
translated by one Lysimachus, at Jerusalem, and to have 
been brought into Egypt in the fourth year of Ptolemy and 


1 See M. L. Pillet, Le Palats de Darius [re & Suse, Ve. stécle av. J. C. 
See, too, Perrot et Chipiez, Hzstory of Art in Persta, 1892, though written 
long previous to these discoveries. 

2 Contra Apion. i. 8. 3 Ant. X\evieee 

4 See on the canonicity of Wesdom, p. 256 ff. 

5 ‘*Esther cujus res gesta non longe ab his temporibus invenitur” 
(Cia, Dez, xvi. 360): 
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Cleopatra ; but as there were four Ptolemies who had wives 
called Cleopatra this does not help us to decide the date of 
its translation or its appearance in Egypt; the earliest of 
these Ptolemies was Ptolemy V, B.c. 205-182, In ix. 20, 
we read of Mardochai that he himself wrote the letters, 
hence it is not impossible that we have contemporary 
documents employed; but the whole tone of ix. 20-32 is 
against the idea that Mardochai wrote the book as we now 
have it in Hebrew. 


Vi. The Theological and Moral Tone of the Book. 


As already remarked, in the Hebrew text the name of God 
is absent, and were it not for the practice of fasting, iv. 16, 
and the reference to a providential choice of Esther, iv. 14, it 
would not be easy to discern the Divine element in the Book. 
Possibly this is to be explained by the presence of the Jews 
in a heathen land where all expression of their religion was 
denied them, and where they had gradually absorbed the 
current ways of thinking; we find the same feature in 
1 Maccabees. ‘The greatest difficuliy, to the modern mind, 
lies in the massacres of chap. ix, see especially Esther’s 
request, v. 12-15, where she asks to have an extra day of 
slaughter allowed tothe Jews. But we must judge of these 
things according to the ideas of those times, and it must be 
remembered that the Jews had received gross provocation 
from the cruel vindictiveness of Aman. 
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‘‘Job the example of patience, what mysteries are enshrined in his 
words! He begins with prose, he slips into verse, he ends with halt- 
ing words. He employs all the devices of dialectic; he argues by 
propositions, assumptions, confirmations and conclusions. Every single 
word of his is full of meaning. To pass over other things: he so fore- 
tells the resurrection of the body that no one ever yet wrote more 
clearly of it nor yet more cautiously ” (St. Jerome, E¢. liii. 8). 


Tue Book of Job is arranged as a drama, and the various 
stages in its development may be presented as follows: 


|. Contents and Divisions. 


A. i-11. The Prologue (in prose), Job’s prosperity; Satan 
obtains from God power to touch first his substance and 
then his person. 

B, iii-xxxi. The dialogue (in metre) between Job and his 
three friends. 


(a) iti-xiv. The First Scene. 

iii. Job curses the day of his birth; his three friends, each in turn, 
insinuate that he must have sinned, else God could not so afflict him. 
iv-v. Eliphaz rebukes him for his want of patience, iv. 6, urges that 
he must have sinned, and v. 17, bids him confess. vi-vii. Job answers 
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Eliphaz ; vi. 11, he has not lost patience ; vi. 25, 30, he maintains his 
innocence. viii. Baldad takes up the thread ; Job must have sinned, 
vili. 6. ix-x. Job answers Baldad; no man is justified before God, 
ix. 2, cf. xiv. 16; he insists on this, ix. 20; but he confesses that he is 
puzzled, x. 2, 14. xi. Sophar takes up the charge and, in explicit terms, 
accuses Job of sin; xi. 4, Job has insisted on his innocence yet Baldad 
hopes that God will convince Job of sin, xi. 5-6. xiil-xiv. Job answers 
Baldad ; his friends mock him, xii. 4; they lie, xiii. 4; but his trust is 
absolute, xiii. 15 ; he reiterates his innocence, xiii. 18. 

(b) xv-xxi. The Second Scene. The three friends return to the charge 
and, each in turn, insist in yet stronger terms that Job has sinned. 

xv. Eliphaz declares that he is wicked and blasphemous, xv. 5; he 
paints in awful colours the fate of the wicked. xvi-xvii. Job is content 
to reiterate his innocence, xvi. 18, xvii. 2. xviii. Baldad angrily insists 
that Job is a wicked man; he again, in vivid colours, paints the lot of 
the wicked. xix. Job once more replies that he is innocent, xix. 6; he 
complains of his friends’ treatment of him, xix. 21 ; he makes an explicit 
_ declaration of his faith in the existence of his Redeemer, and in his own 
future resurrection, xix. 25-29.1_ xx. Sophar accuses Job of pride, and 


1 On this famous passage see St. Jerome, Z/. lili. 8, Contra Joann. 
Heros. 30; Swete, Lietroduction to the O.T. in Greek, pp. 337-338; &.B., 
January, 1896, January, 1902. Wallis Budge surely exaggerates when he 
says that in Egypt ‘‘ Osiris was regarded as the god-man who suffered, 
died, rose again, and reigned eternally in heaven. He was ‘the king of 
eternity, lord of the everlastingness, the prince of gods and men, the god 
of gods, king of kings, lord of lords, prince of princes, the governor of 
the world, whose existence is everlasting ’ . . . Tothe Egyptians... 
he was in all times the cause of their resurrection, and was also the 
resurrection itself. He was both god and man, and could sympathize 
with them in sickness and death. . . . ‘ Homage to thee, O my father 
Osiris! Thy flesh suffereth no decay, worms touched thee not, thou 
didst not moulder away, withering came not on thee, and thou didst not 
suffer corruption ; and I shall possess my flesh for ever and ever, I shall 
not crumble away, I shall not wither, I shall not become corruption’ ”’ 
(Guede to the Egyptian Collections in the British Museum, 1900, p. 139). 

Cheyne’s comment on xix. 25-29 will serve to show the principles 
employed by many modern critics and the length to which they carry 
them: ‘‘ We cannot indeed venture, in deference to later Christian beliefs, 
to let the text of xix. 25-27 pass, and assume that the passage refers either 
to the hope of the resurrection, or at least to the hope of conscious and 
continuous intercourse with God in an unbodied state of existence. A 
close examination of the text shows that it has not only suffered corruption 
but also received interpolations, and our general experience with the 
ancient versions (which have often made Prophets and poets give support 
to the later eschatology) justifies us in dealing with the M.T. somewhat 
freely. The present writer’s attempt at a thoroughly critical restoration 
may be thus rendered : 


As for me, I know it—my Avenger lives, 
And (lying) in the dust I shall receive his pledge ; 
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he too insists on the awful fate which awaits the wicked. xxi. Job 
retorts that if their doctrine is true they must further explain why the 
wicked are not, as a matter of fact, punished in this world, rather 
they prosper. 

(c) xxii-xxxi. Tle Third Scene. Detinite charges are now brought 
against Job. 

xxii. Eliphaz brings four accusations against him, xxii. 5-9; he urges 
him to submit, xxii. 21. xxiii-xxiv. Job repeats that he is innocent, and 
demands to be tried before God’s tribunal, xxiii. 3-7; he asserts that 
the wicked will be ultimately punished, xxiii. 8-xxiv. 25. xxv. Baldad 
briefly declares himself mystified ; he repeats Job’s assertion that no 
man is justified in the sight of God. Sophar attempts no reply. 
XXV1-xxxi. Job’s final answer. xxvi. God has no need of such pleaders 
of His cause as these three friends. xxvii. Job again asserts his 
innocence and dwells upon the fate of the wicked. xxviii. Men search 
after the precious metals, but who searches after true wisdom? 
xxi1x-xxx. He contrasts his present state with his former affluence and 
high position; God has changed in his regard, xxx. 21. xxxi. He 
describes in dignified terms the virtues of his past life. 


C. xxxii-xxxvil. A new speaker now appears upon the 
scene. Eliu has been a silent listener to the dispute, but 
can now contain himself no longer. He argues that Job is 
wrong in failing to recognize that God’s punishments may 
often be rather medicinal than vindictive, they may be meant 
as a timely reminder to a man that he is in God’s hand. 

XXxli. 2. Eliu is angry with Job because he had said he was just; he 
is angry with the three friends because they had given no reasonable 
answer but had only condemned. xxxiii. 12-13. Job is wrong in com- 
plaining that God has not answered him. xxxiii. 14-30. Sufferings are 
God’s medicine for our souls, cf. xxxvi. 9-IO. xxxiv. 9, 37. Job has 
blamed God. xxxv. 3-7. He has demanded an answer. 

The dramatic character of the whole is strikingly brought out in 
XXXVI. 27-XXxXvil. 24, where the first mutterings of the storm are heard, 
cf. Ps. xxviii. 

D. xxxvuill-xli. 6. God speaks out of the storm. No atten- 
tion is paid to what Eliu has said; indeed xxxvii. 1 takes up 


Shaddai will bring to pass my desire, 

And as my justifier I shall see my God. 

When ye say, ‘ We will pursue him like a hart, 

And will satisfy ourselves with his (lacerated) flesh’ ; 

Have fear for yourselves because of your words, 

For those are words of iniquity (xix. 25-29). 
So then the dream of a permanent resurrection of the old intercourse with 
God on earth or in heaven is not finally ratified by Job’s mature thought,” 
LB. ZAG a. 
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the thread of xxxi. 35 where Job craves that the Almighty 
may hear him. 


Xxxviii. What is Job in comparison with his Creator? Beginning 
with the inanimate creation, xxxviii. 4-38, the power of God and the 
nothingness of man are wonderfully depicted. Next, the animal 
creation is presented : the lion, the wild goat, the wild ass, the wild 
ox, the ostrich, the horse, the hawk, the hippopotamus, and the croco- 
dile, xxxviii. 39-xli.25. In these passages we have the most wonderfully 
vivid descriptions of the various animals, and some of these, notably that 
of the horse, have become classical. 

xlii. 1-6. Job repents “in dust and ashes.” 


E. xlii. 7-16. The Epilogue (in prose). The three friends 
are sternly rebuked by God; the latter days of Job are 
more prosperous than those preceding his trials. 


Il. The Object of the Book. 


The object of the book may be gauged by the foregoing 
sketch of its contents. The same problem seems to be pro- 
posed as in Pss. xxxvi, lxxil and Jer. xii: what is the cause 
of the afflictions which beset the just man? 

Job’s friends regard all suffering as pumishinent for sin, and 
in consequence look upon God solely as Judge. Eliu, 
looking upon God rather as Father, considers that the 
sufferings which afflict the just man are God’s mercies, they 
are His medicines so to speak, admonitions which humble a 
man and so keep him from sin. The Prologue, on the 
other hand, clearly views the just man’s sufferings as 
probative, they are destined to show forth his virtue and his 
patience to a wondering world. And this view is tacitly 
endorsed in the Epilogue. At the same time, three 
subsidiary lessons are inculcated: (a) when the just man is 
afflicted we are not to seein his sufferings the punishment of 
sin, cf. John ix. 1-3; (2) it is foolish for the sufferer to call God 
in question, and this seems to have been Job’s mistake, cf. 
lil, and xxxix. 22; (c) God will finally have mercy. Here 
Job signally triumphs; he is downcast and puzzled but he 
never for an instant loses faith. That Job was not of the 
stock of Israel and that, whether he actually existed or not, 
the drama concedes the possibility of a Divine revelation 
being bestowed outside the Chosen People, impressed the 
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early commentators as well as their modern successors, see 
St. Augustine for example, Civ. Det, xviii. 47. 


lll. The Historical Character of the Book. 


Three main views have been held: (a) some of the 
Rabbis appear to have held that the whole is strictly 
historical; (b) there is nothing historical about it, it is the 
creation of a poetical mind and simply intended to point a 
moral, so Theodore of Mopsuestia who regarded the book 
as pure fiction and thought it was modelled upon some of 
the Greek dramas ;' (c) the more probable view is that the 
story has an historical foundation in the sense that Job 
actually existed, Ezech. xiv. 14, 20, Tob. 11, 12, 15, Jas. v. 11, 
but that the treatment is not historical; thus note (@) the 
artificial character of the Prologue; (0) the way in which 
God is represented as disputing with Job; (c) the dramatic 
introduction of the storm; (d) the symbolic numbers in 
the Prologue, Epilogue, and the ‘‘three”’ friends; (¢) the 
idealized nature of the calamities; (f) the artificial and 
highly-wrought dialogues. At the same time, that the main 
features are historical may be argued from the definite 
mention of the land of Hus, cf. Gen. xxii. 21, xxxvi. 28, 
Lam, iv. 21. 

The Talmudic Baba Bathra, xv. 1, quotes a Rabbi as 
saying: “ Job existed not, and was not created, but he is a 
parable.” So St. Thomas: 

“There have been people who thought that Job never actually 
existed but that the story is a species of parable constructed as a sort 
of peg, as it were, on which to hang a discussion on Providence, just 
as men often put an imaginary question in order to debate about it. 
Now while, so far as the teaching contained in the book goes, it does 
not make very much difference whether Job really existed or not, yet 
it may be questioned whether this theory is solidly founded. For it 
certainly seems to run counter to the authority of Scripture, since we 
read in Ezechiel (xiv. 14): If these three men: Noe, Daniel and Job 
shall be in the midst thereof they shall deliver their own souls by their 
justice. Now it is clear that Noe and Daniel did actually exist ; con- 
sequently it would seem that there can be no room for questioning the 
actual existence of the third who is named, viz. Job. So, too, in 
Jas. v: Behold we account them blessed who have endured. You have 
heard of the patience of Job, and you have seen the end of the Lord. 
Consequently we have to believe that Job was a person who actually 


i See vol. i, pp. 63-65. 
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existed. But at what date he lived, and who his parents were, and 
who it was who wrote this book—whether, namely, Job himself wrote 
it, speaking of himself in the third person, or whether someone else 
wrote the book about Job, it is not our purpose to discuss here. For 
all we aim at here is to give—according to our capacity, and in reliance 
on God's assistance—a brief exposition according to the literal sense 
of the book entitled Of the Blessed Job; for the blessed Pontiff Gregory 
has with such subtlety and wisdom set forth its deeper mysteries that 
nothing can well be added to his work.’ 


The attempt has been made to identify Job with the 
Jobab who reigned in Edom, Gen. xxxvi. 33-34, 1 Paral. i. 
44-45; but this is due to an addition by the Septuagint, 
from the Syriac, to the closing chapter of Job, and apparently 
nothing more than a guess.” 


IV. The Date of the Book. 


The Hebrew of the book is exceedingly difficult, and 
often very archaic in form: hence, in default of any 
evidence to the contrary, it is legitimate to argue an early 
date for the composition. The arguments from internal 
evidence are precarious; critics who hold that the 
Pentateuch is in the main a post-Exilic work and that 
Deuteronomy only dates from about 621 B.c., urge that the 
similarities between Job and Deut. xxviii make for the late 


1 Prol. to his Commentary on Job. 

2 The Syriac addition runs as follows: ‘‘ This (passage) is translated 
from the Syriac Bible; dwelling in the land of Ausitis (Hus), in the 
mountains of _Idumza and Arabia, there ruled a man whose name was 
Jobab ; and he took an Arab woman to wife and begot a son called Ennon. 
His father was Zare, a son of the sons of Esau, and his mother was 
Bossoras, so that he was the fiith from Abraham. And these are the 
kings who reigned in Edom where too he was chief, the first Balac the son 
of Beor, and his city was called Dennaba; after Balac, Jobab who is 
called Job... .” But St. Jerome rejects the identification, Quest. tx 
Genesim, xxil. 20 and xxxvi. 33, PZ. xxxiii. 994, though it is accepted 
by St. Epiphanius, er. i, and Theodoret, Quest. z1 Genesim, 93. St. 
Jerome’s caution on the subject of Job is remarkable: he may be a priest, 
though not a Levite, he is probably not of the stock of Esau, Zp. Ixxili. 2, 
and while some say he reigned in Edom after Balac ‘‘ mihi videtur longe 
aliter,” De Sztz locorum, P.L. xxiii. 890 ; again some point to Ashtoreth- 
Karnaim as the site of his house, zdzd. 885; and Jerome translates 
without comment Origen’s equally cautious statement ‘‘ he is said to have 
lived in the times of the Patriarchs and Moses,” How. iv on Ezech. xiv, 
Po meeKV. 724, 

II. 13 
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date of the former. It is also urged that the minute and 
thorough discussion of so complex a moral problem demands 
a long previous history. Striking parallels can be shown 
between Job, the Psalter, Proverbs and Jevemias. P. Dhorme 
would assign the composition of the book itself to the period 
between Zacharias, c. 500 B.c., and Malachias, c. 450 B.c., on 
the ground that it shows acquaintance with Isa. xl-lxvi, 
cp. ix. 8 and Isa. xliv. 24, even with Chronicles, cp. xii. 17-19 
and xxxvi. 7-12 with 2 Chron. xxxiii. 10-18, also with some 
presumably late Psalms, cp. v. 16 and xi. 21-24 with 
Ps. cvii, vil. 10 with Ps. ci. 16. He would even argue 
that the theological teaching of the book is a conspectus 
of the theology of the Pentateuch, the Prophets and the 
Hagiographa.! 

In the Syriac Bibles Job stands immediately after the 
Pentateuch, apparently on the ground that the book was 
written by Moses, as some traditions preserved in the 
Talmud would indicate.2 Almost every age has been 
suggested for the book. Delitzsch and Cook prefer that of 
Solomon ; Ewald, Renan and Dillmann refer it to the period 
between the seventh and fourth centuries B.c.; Cheyne 
urges that it is impossible to assign it to the age of 
Jeremias,* while Driver and Davidson would suggest that 
it appeared either during or shortly after the Exile.4 

Whoever the author was, and at whatever time he lived, 
he must have been well acquainted with the desert, note 
the similes drawn from desert life and the vivid pictures of 
desert scenery; iv. 10-11, vi. 15, vii. 2, viii. 10-11, ix. 26, etc., 
also the description of the Bedouin tribes, xxiv. 2-13, xxx. 
1-8; the picture of patriarchal life, xxix; the living pictures 
of the desert animals, xxviii. 39-xlii. 5; the description of 
the working of the mines, xxviii, 1-11; the whirlwind, ii. 6, 
ix. 17, xxxvilil. At the same time the author knows of 
agriculture, v. 5, 26, vi. 5, xxiv, 38-4; is acquainted with life 
in cities, xxiv. 12, xxxi, 21, xxxix.7; and has seen the “ships 
of the sea,” ix. 26. 


! Le Livre de Job, 1927, pp. cvii, cxxiv f., CXXXV@exl eet. ce muaD, 
W. E. Barnes in Zhe People and the Book, p. 297. 

2 Sola, v. 8; Baba Bathra, xv. 3 FB. 2487. 

4 See his Job and the Second Part of lsatah, an Appendix to his 
Prophecies of Lsaiah, ii. 235 ff 
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V. The Style. 


The dramatic form of the book causes it to stand apart 
in the Bible, and, as we have no other example of the 
Hebrew dramatic style, unless it be Canticles, the difficulty 
experienced in following the thought is very great. The 
involved style, the sudden changes of speaker,! the in- 
terrogations and exclamations which abound, increase the 
difficulty. The Prologue and the Epilogue are in prose, 
but the body of the book is in poetical form as Origen and 
St. Jerome remarked long ago. The latter, indeed, regards 
it as composed in hexameters and other metres.” It is 
interesting to compare the style of Job’s speeches with 
those put in the mouths of his friends; the latter are often 
intentionally turgid while the former, though impassioned, 
have a dignity about them which is very striking. The 
construction of the drama is peculiar. As already pointed 
out, the solution of the problem is plainly indicated at the 
outset in the Prologue and is only tacitly assumed in the 
Epilogue. But a great deal of difficulty is caused by the 
intrusion of Eliu; there are not wanting critics who hold 
that his speeches did not form part of the original book 
but were inserted later. The reasons alleged are that: 
(2) His name is not mentioned either in the Prologue or in the 
Epilogue. (b) Neither does Job reply to his charges. 
(c) The Divine answer in xxxviil completely disregards Eliu 


1 Thus note St. Augustine ‘‘in this book, wherein many persons are 
introduced as speaking, we have not only to consider what is said, but by 
whom,” and he instances the words of Job’s wife, ii. 9, ad Orostium, 
contra Priscillianistas, 12, P.L. xiii. 676. 

2 From chap. ik says St. Jerome, ‘‘we have hexameter verses with 
dactyls and spondees, yet, by reason of the idiom he uses, other feet are 
frequently admitted, not indeed of the same syllables but of the same 
measure. At times his rhythm runs sweetly and in tinkling measure, with 
a disregard for the laws of metre which poets will better understand than 
the simple reader. . . . Anyone who questions the existence of metre 
among the Hebrews and finds it hard to believe that the Psalter, the 
Lamentations of Jeremias, and in fact practically all the Canticles in 
Scripture, are cast in poetical form like our Horace or the Greeks Pindar, 
Alczus and Sappho, should read Philo, Josephus, Origen and Eusebius 
of Czesarea, they will then realize that I am correct,” Pref. ix od, 
P.L. xxv. 1081-1082, of. Pref. tx Chronicon Eusebii, P.L. xxvii. 36-3 7. 
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and takes up the thread from xxxi. 30. (d) Unlike the 
‘friends’? he addresses Job by name and even seems, 
xxxill, 9-11, to quote his actual words as though he had 
vead the book. On the other hand, without Eliu’s speeches 
the discussion would be very incomplete, for the notion 
that sufferings might be due to God’s fatherly desire to 
prevent a man from sinning would naturally occur to the 
framer of the drama. Moreover, Eliu’s references to the 
storm rapidly coming up prepare the way for God’s address 
from the whirlwind. And there would seem to be great 
dramatic skill in the omission of all reply to Eliu; for he 
was not wrong, his doctrine was sound. Lastly, his 
speeches are couched in very obscure and very unusual 
Hebrew and presumably they are therefore equally ancient 
with the rest of the book. 


Vi. The Text. 


St. Jerome translated Job twice, first from the LXX, 
adding from Theodotion those portions which were in the 
Hebrew but omitted in the Greek ; and later, directly from 


the Hebrew. In his Preface to the former translation 
he says: 


‘Such is the force of custom that even errors confessed to be such 
please some folk ; they would rather have books beautiful than correct! 
Wherefore, my Paula and Eustochium, receive with joy Job entire and 
unspotted, after, among the Latins, lying so long on his dunghill 
befouled with the worms of error... . Wherever you see obeli in this 
my text know that the passage which follows is not in the Hebrew ; 


and where vou see asterisks know that what follows is added from the 
Hebrew.”! , 


In his Preface to the later translation, direct from the 
Hebrew, he says: 


“If you take away the portions marked with asterisks you will cut 
away the larger part of the book—I am speaking only of the text the 
Greeks have. Byt as to that which the Latins have, previous to the 
publication of my recent translation with obeli and asterisks, practically 
seven or eight hundred verses were wanting.”’? 


St. Jerome here gives a most interesting account of his 
method in translating: 


1 PL. xxix. 61. 2 PL. xxvin. 1081. 
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“This translation follows no one ancient interpreter, but you will find 
in it now the very words, now the sense, of either the Hebrew or the 
Arabic, or sometimes even of the Syriac. For even the Hebrews allow 
that there is an indirectness and a slipperiness about the book. It is 
what the Greek rhetoricians describe as: ‘tricked out with figures of 
speech,’ and while it says one thing it does another. To translate it is 
like trying to hold fast an eel or a lamprey, the tighter you grasp it the 
more it slips away. I remember that when I wanted to understand 
this book, I paid no trifling sum to a teacher from Lydda who was con- 
sidered by the Hebrews to be one of the best. Whether I profited by 
his teaching I know not; one thing, however, I do know: I could not 
translate the book till I understood it.” 4 


As St. Jerome has told us, the Greek, and the Latin text 
derived from it, were in a very corrupt state in his day. 
But while he emphasizes the difficulty of the Hebrew text 
he does not suggest that it too was corrupt. The real 
difficulty seems to lie in the many displacements of the text 
which have taken place. To enumerate but a few: it is 
probable that xxiv. 18-24 should come after xxvii. 18, while 
xxvii. 13-23 should perhaps be assigned to Job instead of to 
Sophar. The same may be true of xxvi. 5-14 which should 
follow on xxv. 6 and thus continue Bildad’s speech from 
xxv. 2-xxvi. 14, while xxvi, 1-4 should be read as a con- 
tinuation of xxvii. 2, and xxix. 11-20 should come after 
ver. 25. It is possible, too, that xxiv. 18-24 together with 
Xxvii. 13-23 should all be put in the mouth of Sophar.? 

The Septuagint text was considerably shorter than the 
Hebrew so that the translation made from the original by 
Theodotion was a sixth as long again as the then current 
Greek versions and the Old-Latin and the Sahidic rendering 
of the latter.® 

Origen had pointed out to Africanus that ‘“ throughout 
the whole of Job there are many passages in the Hebrew 
which are wanting in our copies (the LXX), often four to 
five verses, sometimes as many as fourteen or nineteen or 
sixteen.”4 Five MSS. of the Septuagint with Origen’s 


ieee. xxvii. TOST. 2 Dhorme, 4¢., pp. xxii-xliii. 

3 Burkitt, Zhe Old-Latin and the Itala, p. 8, and see St. Augustine’s 
remark about the corrupt state of his Latin text, ZZ. cxlvii. 25. For 
a study of the text see Dhorme Zasszm and Houtsma, Zexthritik Studien 
zum Alten Testament, I. Das Buch Hiob, 1925; Howorth, 7?.S.4.A., 
January-February, 1911. 

4 Ad Africanum, 4. 
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‘‘obeli” or critical marks indicating additions or omissions 
are still in existence, but there also exists a Coptic version 
of the LXX text without these “ obeli” and presumably 
affording us an idea of the Greek text as it was before Origen 
tried to expurgate it.' The tendency has been to regard 
this shorter Greek text as representing the original Hebrew 
text, sothat the present Massoretic text would indicate con- 
siderable amplification.2 Consequently critics, starting 
from the assumption that the present Hebrew is corrupt, 
try to reconstruct it by the help of the versions but more 
particularly with the assistance of their own subjective 
notions on what Hebrew poetry ought to be. Thus Cheyne 
would hold that “ Job, like Homer and like the Sagas, has 
grown together by the combination of different elements ” ;* 
consequently “the Book of Job has no literary unity, and 
cannot have had a purpose. It has grown; it has not been 
made. The different parts of the book, however, had their 
purpose, which must be sought for by an exegesis unfettered 
by a prior theories.”® 

Hence the tendency of most recent criticism of job has 
been to make a series of drastic “cuts.” The Oratorian 
Houbigant perhaps gave the first impulse to this movement 
when he applied the principles of Arabic philology to the 
book ;® Bickell and Siegfrid’ have carried out these principles 
—though they also rely on their metrical notions—so ruth- 
lessly that hardly more than one-half of the present Hebrew 
text of Job remains; less ruthless are Wright and Cheyne, 
though to most minds their results are sufficiently startling,® 

1 Published by Card. Ciasca in 1889. 

2 See Hatch, Essays tx Biblical Greek, pp. 215-245. 

8 This has been the case particularly with Bickell, Carmdna Veteras 
Testamenti, 1882, pp. 150-187, his reconstructed text has been practically 

taken over by Dillon in his Sceptécs of the Old Testament and, so it would 
seem, by Cheyne, 2.2. 2466. 

4 EL B, 2485. 

5 Jbzd. 2489; Margoliouth on the other hand would uphold the unity 
ot the book, Oztlines of Biblical Defence, chap. iit (6). 

6 Note Critica in universos libros Veterts Testamenti, ii. 155-218, 1777. 

7 Carmina, ut supra. 

8 Thus Cheyne would excise iv. 8-11, v. 36 f., xxiv. I-24, xxvlil. I-27, 
xxx. 2-8, xxxix. 13-18, xl. 15-24, xli. 1-24, also the speeches of Eliu as 
well as the Prologue and Epilogue, see his /od azd Solomon, 1887, Job 
and the Second Part of Isaias in his Prophets of Israel, 3xd ed., 1884. 
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while Davidson is considered ‘‘ conservative” since he 
seems content to excise only the Prologue and Epilogue as 
well as the speeches of Eliu.! 

But apart even from their use of disputable metrical 
principles the methods of modern criticism are to say the 
least peculiar. Thus Cheyne: 


“The date of the book (in its completest form) will be that of the 
latest insertion . . . and this can easily be determined. A prominent 
supernatural personage in the celestial court is called ‘the Satan’ 
(‘adversary,’ ‘accuser ’). The same personage appears in his character 
of ‘accuser’ before Yahve in Zech. iii, and it can readily be shown that 
the conception of the Satan is more developed in Job i and ii than in 
Zech. iii. Now the date of Zech. iii is 519 B.c.; the first book of Job is 
therefore later than 519 B.c.’’? 


Vil. The Theological Teaching. 


The problem discussed in the book necessarily involves 
much theological teaching. The author has, with a fitting 
sense of the proprieties, never placed on the lips of his 
Idumzean actors the ineffable name, Jehovah, 1)’, save 
once in xii. 9, and, in the form Adonai, xxviii. 28. For 


these Idumzans God is either El-Shaddai, wb, El, by, 


Eloah, M8, or Elohim, 0°98, cf. xxvii. 8-11. In the Pro- 
logue and Epilogue the ineffable name is used only once, 
i, 21, and Elohim is the general term. Nowhere in the 
Bible have we such clear teaching regarding the Divine 
attributes, ix. 1-15, x, xii, xxili, xxvi. The underworld, 
hell or the grave, is spoken of again and again, vil. 9, 
x, 21-22, xiv. 13, xvii. 18, xxiv. 16, xxvi. 5-6, xxxviil. 17. 
The fate of the wicked is plainly set forth by Job, xxi, 
xxvii. 8-23, and still more plainly by his friends. Job 
expresses his belief in a judgement to come, xix. 29; and 
in xiv. 13-16, xvi. 22-28, hopes that his innocence will then 
be declared. And it should be noticed that, while most 
strenuously maintaining his innocence, Job never denies 
the innate sinfulness of man, cf. ix. 2, etc.; his doctrine 
is that sinful man has nothing to do but trust, indeed his 


1 Job in the Cambridge Bible for Schools, 1884. 
Eee Le 2486, 
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own declarations of trustfulness are wonderful, xiii. 15, xvi. 
18-23, xix, 25-27, xxiii. 3-4. The picture of the court of 
heaven with its Angels, and the intrusion of Satan, i. 6, 
ii, 1, iv. 18, xv. 15, xxxviii. 7, should be compared with that 
in 3 Kings xxii. 


Vill. The Natural History. 


We have already referred to the pictures of animal life 
which abound; it remains to note that the “rhinoceros,” in 
XXX1x. 9, etc., is more probably the wild ox: the translation 
“cock” in xxxviii. 86, is much disputed; some take it 
to be the human “mind,” so R.V., but in the margin 
‘‘meteor”; St. Jerome derived his translation presumably 
from his Hebrew teacher, for in the Rabbinical treatises 
the Hebrew word here used means ‘‘a hen.” The Douay 
version is often obscure, and in some places needs emenda- 
tion, cp. v. 7, xii. 5, xxxii, 21-22, xli. 23, xlu. 6, in D.V. and 
lye 
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“ David, Simonides noster, Pindarus et Alczeus, Flaccus quoque, 
Catullus et.Serenus, Christum lyra personat et in decachordo psalterio 
ab inferis resuscitat resurgentem,” St. Jerome, £/. liii. 7. 


l. its Relation to the Rest of the Bible. 


In Hebrew Dyn, “ Tehilim” or ‘ Praises”’; this is but 
a generic title only found in the title to Ps. cxliv, though at 
one time the title ‘‘ Prayers’? may have been in use, for the 
subscription to Ps. lxxiruns: ‘‘ The prayers of David the son 
of Jesse are ended,” cf. zufra. 

The Psalter stands apart from all other books of the 
Bible both in contents and character. It is thus com- 
parable to the “ Acts of the Apostles’’; for just as ‘‘ Acts” 
marks the transition from the Gospels to the Epistles, so 
the Psalter stands as a link between the Law and the 
historical books on the one hand and the poetical and 
prophetical books on the other. Yet while ‘‘ Acts” shows 
the Gospel in action the Psalter shows the law in medita- 
tion. Truly the hymn-book of Israel, it is the mirror of the 
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religious sense of the people; in the Law God spoke to His 
Chosen People, in the Psalter the Chosen People speaks to 
its God.? 


DIVISIONS. 


The Psalter is divided into five distinct “ books,” which are separated 
off from one another by a doxology : 


I. Pss. i-xl. Il. Pss. xli-lxxi. III. Pss. lxxii-lxxxviii. 
IV. Pss. Ixxxix-cv. V. Pss. cvi-cl. 


ll. The Numbering of the Psalms. 


In all versions, as well as in the Hebrew original, there 
are 150 Psalms, but as some of them are not divided in the 
same way in the original as they are in the Septuagint and 
Vulgate versions,? the numbers attached to the individual 
Psalms vary according as a particular version is made from 
the Hebrew or from the Greek or Latin text. Consider- 
able confusion hence arises; for the Anglican versions have 
followed the Hebrew enumeration. The following table 
shows the variant numbers: 


Hebrew, followed by the Lates LXX, followed by the Vulgate, 
English Versions. Catholic, and Earlier English 
Versions. 
i-viii. = i-viii. 
1X, I-21. mA 
x. 1-18. ‘“ Ut quid Dome me pin 


X1-CXlii. = x-cxii. “In Domino confido ”’— 
‘*‘ Laudate Pueri.” 
exiv. Ies.ei°ln exitimes, a wa re : “6 
: = Xlii. 1-26. In exitu.... 
cxv. 1-18. ‘Non nobis... .” cxili. 1-26 


UU 


S (cxiv?Y’ Dilext ae 
—™ lexve at? Credigil. ae” 
| cxvi. ‘“ Laudate Dominum om- 


CXVi. I-19. 


CXvli-cxlvi. 


nes gentes”—cxlv. “Lauda 
anima mea Dominum.” 


cxlvi. ‘ Laudate Dominum quo- 
cxlvil. = niam ”’—cxlvii. ‘‘ Lauda Jeru- 
salem Dominum.”’ 


cxlviii-cl. = ~cxlyil- cir 


1 See W. O. Oesterley, Zhe Psalms in the Jewish Church, 1910. 

2 It is somewhat remarkable that with all his love for the ‘* Hebraica 
veritas” St. Jerome always uses the numeration to which we are accus- 
tomed in the Greek, Latin and Douay versions, o Comment. on 
Matt. xxii. 41, Adv. Rufin. i. 13, #4. cxl. 1. For the mystical sig- 
nificance of these numbers see St. Augustine, Zvar7. on Ps. cl. 
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Since, then, the Hebrew text divides Ps. ix into two 
parts, the Hebrew and Anglican numeration is always one 
ahead of the Latin, Greek, and Douay versions as far as 
Ps. cxili, ‘‘In exitu Israel,’ where the Hebrew again 
divides the Psalm into two, so that at this point the Hebrew 
and the versions derived directly from it are two ahead of 
the Latin, Greek, and Douay versions. 


Thus Ps. cxiv. (Heb.) 
Ps. cxv. 


Ps. cxiii. I-8. 
Ps, cxiii. 9-18. 


It It 


But the old order is at once restored, for Ps. cxvi in 
Hebrew combines “ Dilexi’”’ and ‘‘ Credidi,” or Pss. cxiv 
and cxv of the’ Greek, Latin and Douay versions, so 
that these latter are still one behind in the numbering. 
But in the Hebrew text Ps. cxlvi, “ Laudate Dominum 
quoniam,”’ is united with the next Psalm, “ Lauda Jerusalem 
Dominum,”’ so that the number of 150 Psalms is ultimately 
arrived at in both cases. 

In the Douay version, the title is counted as a verse, 
hence the numbering of the verses is different from that 
inserted into the original and in the other versions. 


Ill. Various Groupings of the Psalms. 


The division into books given above is of the greatest 
interest from the point of view of the formation of the 
Psalter, cf. infya; but for the understanding of the Psalms 
it is not of so much value as are some of the following 
groups : 

(a) Penitentia! Psalms.—This purely ecclesiastical division 
has no foundation in the Bible beyond the fact that Pss. vi, 
XXxl, XXxvli, 1, ci, cxxix, and cxlii particularly lend them- 
selves to seasons of penance since they express the feelings 
of a contrite soul; many others, ¢.g. vil, xi, xii, etc., might 
equally well be termed “ penitential.’’? 


1 Perhaps the earliest reference we have to the ‘‘ Penitential Psalms” 
occurs in the touching account left us by Possidius of St. Augustine’s last 
days: ‘‘In the illness of which he died he had copied out for him the few 
Psalms of David which treat of penitence, and lying in his bed with the 
sheets pinned on the wall in front he had them before his eyes during his 
sickness, he read them, and as he read he shed frequent and copious 
tears” (Vita, xxxi). 
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(0) Imprecatory Psalms.—These, so often on the lips of our 
Puritan forefathers, are a stumbling-block to many in read- 
ing the Bible; Pss. xxxivy, li, liii-lviii, lxiii, xvii, cviii, and 
CXxxvi are generally counted as the ‘‘cursing”” Psalms and 
they no doubt contain sentiments which are abhorrent to 
our more sensitive minds. But these Psalms are essentially 
Jewish, they must be read in the light of the Old Law 
which begot them; when once we start trying to read ‘‘ the 
Law of Grace” into the Law of Moses we get into diffi- 
culties. The Lex Talionis was a reality for Israel as much 
as for Babylonia in the days of Hammurabi. 

(c) The Didactic Psalms, or those Psalms which contain a 
great deal of moral teaching, and which are not so much 
hymns as questionings of the soul; among them may be 
conveniently reckoned Pss. xxxvi, xlviii, xlix, lxxii, etc. 

(d) Historical Psalms.—In certain Psalms, ¢.g. in lxxvii, 
Cili-CVi, CXill, Cxxxiv, and cxxxv, we find historical themes 
handled with the view of stirring up men to worship the 
God of Israel with renewed fervour. 

(¢) Liturgical Psalms.—In some Psalms more than in 
others we seem to have the words of the Jewish liturgy, 
é.g. Ixvi, cly, CXXxXill-cxxxy, cxlvii-ek* 

(f) Alphabetical or Acrostic Psalms. —Pss. ix, xxiv, Xxxlll, 
XXXVI, CX, CX!, CXvilil, and cxliv have an artificial formation 
doubtless intended as an aid to the memory; in some each 
verse, in others each half verse, in another every two verses, 
in another every eight verses, begin with a consecutive 
letter of the alphabet. The same feature appears in 
Lament. i-iv, Prov. xxxi. 10-31, and in the Hebrew text of 
the last chapter of Ecclesiasticus, q.v.? 

1 See C. C. Keet, A Liturgical Study of the Psalter, 1928, though the 
author seems to find it impossible to believe in any pre-Exilic Psalms. 

2 Cf. St. Jerome, Pref in Libros Samuels et Regum, PL. xxvii. 551 ; 
Adv. Jovin. ii. 34, HP. xxx. That the Psalms are poetry no one will 
question, ¢f vol. i, 1926, pp. 118-122, but St. Augustine’s words on this 
subject are worth noting: ‘‘ What metre David uses in his verses I have 
not discussed (he is speaking of his treatise De Afusica for which the 
bishop Memorius had asked him) because I do not know. Nor can an 
expositor bring out with the aid of the Hebrew—of which I am ignorant— 
the metrical system, lest by attending to the metre he should find himself 
driven away from that true exposition which the meaning of the sentences 
demands. Still that the Psalms are metrical I believe on the authority of 
those who know Hebrew well” (Z/. ci. 4). 
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IV. Messianic Character of the Psalter. 


Certain Psalms are termed “ Messianic,” ¢.g. i, vili, 
xv, xxi, xliv, lxxxvili, cix, cxxxi, etc.; a somewhat mis- 
leading expression, for in a very true sense the whole Psalter 
is Messianic. That the Hebrews so regarded it will be 
evident from a study of the quotations in Heb. i, where, in 
proof of the Messianic character of Jesus, Psalms are quoted 
which we should not otherwise have regarded as Messianic. 
After all Israel was the Chosen People, their king was a 
theocratic king—the vicegerent of God in a peculiar way ; 
Israel is “the son of God,” Exod. iv. 22-23, Deut. xxxii. 6, 
Isa. lxiii. 16, Os. xi. 1; also “the servant of Jehovah,” 
Isa. xli. 8, etc. The Psalter is but the expression of the 
people’s sense of this glorious prerogative; it is precisely 
in the national hymn-book that we should expect to find this 
feeling most clearly displayed. And what Israel in general 
was, that the Davidic king was in a special manner, for 
he summed up in his own person what they were as a nation : 
he is “the Son of God,” 2 Sam. vii. 14, Ps. i. 7, Ixxxviii. 
20-38, etc.; ‘“‘the Servant of Jehovah,” 2 Sam. vii. 5, and, 
in a marked way, the vicegerent of God, Ps. 11. 6, 1 Paral. 
XxVili, 5, xx1x 23, 2 Paral.ix.8. And just as the nation was 
conscious of its prerogatives, so also was the Davidic king 
conscious of them, though he might at times forget their 
practical import, as did Achaz and others; cf. 1 Paral. 
XXVlil, 4-5. 

But this prerogative was essentially not for the sake 
of the Hebrews themselves; they were chosen as the 
depositories of God’s promises to the whole world: “In 
thee shall all the nations of the earth be blessed.”” The 
Hebrews as a nation were perfectly conscious of this: 
‘All the ends of the earth shall remember, and shall be 
converted to the Lord; and all the kindreds of the Gentiles 
shall adore in his sight,” Ps. xxi. 28; cf. Rom. iii and 1x-xi. 
The Davidic king, too, had a sense of his own position in 
the Divine plan, as St. Peter claims explicitly for David, 
Acts ii. 24-86; while in Ps. cxxxi we have a clear com- 
mentary by David himself on the promises made to him in 
2 Sam. vii, cp. Ps, Ixxxvili. . 

The Psalter, then, is the expression of these Messianic 
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hopes. It is in no sense an historical book; it is a prayer- 
book, and as such is timeless. This explains the shadowy 
character of the “king” who figures so frequently in its 
strains ; this, too, will show how futile it is to attempt to 
resolve the Psalter into a series of comments on different 
historical events. Perhaps hardly a single Psalm can be 
dated with certainty ;+ allusions to contemporary or past 
events are shadowy for they are not referred to for their 
own sake but for the lesson they teach. While, however, 
we insist upon this Messianic character of the whole Psalter 
as embodying the hopes of Israel, certain Psalms are 
Messianic in a more striking way than others. Thus we 
have a whole series of what we may call the “ King” 
Psalms, ¢.g. ll, xvii, X1x, xx, xliv, ]xxi, lxxxvill, Cix, Cxxx1. 
In these Psalms no individual king is mentioned, nor 
apparently even thought of; it is rather the ideal king, the 
perfect ruler; yet he is not put before us as an abstraction, 
he is a reality, he will one day rule; neither is his advent 
spoken of merely as something desirable, it is an assured 
certainty. These ‘“‘ King’ Psalms are scattered over the 
whole Psalter, and they are, by their titles, attributed to 
different authors and, apparently, to different periods in 
Israel’s history. If we try and determine more closely who 
is meant by this “ king ’’ we are baffled. Thus in Pss. xix 
and xx, the “king ’”’ can hardly be God, yet in xliv and cix 
it seems clear that the author passes beyond the shadowy 
king of whom he so often speaks, and addresses Him whom 
the former, in some sense, typifies. Only thus can we 
explain such passages as “thy throne, O God, is for ever 
and ever!”, Ps, xliv. 7, words addressed to the person who 
is the subject of ‘the previous portion of the Psalm and 
who has up to that moment been spoken of from a purely 
human standpoint. The same must be said of Ps. cix, 
“The Lord said to my Lord,” which received, at least 
indirectly, a Divine commentary, Luke xx. 40-44, and finds 
its key-note in “ Thou art a priest for ever according to the 
order of Melchisedech,” words which no rationalistic explana- 
tions have ever been able to whittle away. In these 
expressions, then, and in many others, the Psalmist seems 


1 See Barnes in Zhe People and the Book, p. 297; also St. Jerome ov 
Ezech. xxix-xxx. 
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to pass from the type to the antitype, from the Davidic 
king to David’s Kina. 

This transition is still more marked in Pss. xcii, xciv- 
xcvill. In all these is portrayed the “coming of the King 
to judge the world”; it is nowhere made clear in the Old 
Testament that it is the same king who is here meant as 
in the preceding Psalms; it was left for New Testament 
times and teaching to bring this truth into prominence and 
show that the idealized “ Davidic” king, and “ the judge of 
the spirits of all flesh,” were one and the same.' 

(a) Psalms of the Passion of Christ.—In xxi, lv, lxviii, cviii, 
etc., the same shadowy personage who figures throughout 
the Psalter is represented as afflicted with the deepest 
suffering ; here again it is idle to attempt to find an histori- 
cal occasion for each of these Psalms; such attempts al- 
ways have failed and always must fail. Similarly it is idle 
to declare that in the Psalms we have the cry of the nation 
and not of the individual sufferer. A just view of the 
essentially typical character of the nation and of its king 
would save us from such speculations which only serve to 
obscure passages of consummate beauty, already, by reason 
of their typical character, sufficiently hard to understand. 
That they received their highest fulfilment in the Person of 
Him who took upon Himself “the chastisement of our 
peace’ is evident from the way in which He Himself made 
use of these very Psalms in describing His sufferings; the 
Evangelists, too, argued in the same way, John xix. 36-37, 
etc. These Psalms should be compared with Isa. lii-lin, 
and with those many passages of /Jevemtas which the Church 
in her liturgy has consecrated to the services connected with 
the Sacred Passion precisely because she has always seen 
in that Prophet a figure and a type of the Suffering Messias. 

1 Thus note St. Thomas: ‘‘ Psalterium continet totum Sacram Scrip- 
turam . . . materia hujus libri est Christus et membra Ejus,” Proem. to 
his Commentary on the Psalms. ence he is able to lay down the principle 
‘*Evitare debemus unum errorem damnatum in Quinta Synodo; Theodorus 
enim Mopsuestensis ait quod in S. Scriptura et Prophetiis nihil expresse 
dicitur de Christo sed de quibusdam aliis rebus; sed adaptaverunt Christo; 
sicut illud Ps. xxi: ‘diviserunt sibi vestimenta mea . . .’ non de Christo 
sed ad litteram dicitur de David. Hic autem modus damnatus est in 


eodem Concilio, et qui asserit sic exponendas Scripturas heereticus est” 
(2bzd.). 
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(b) Psalms of ‘the Son of Man.”’—This title applies to 
certain Messianic Psalms which do not dwell upon the 
character of the Messias as King, nor as Judge, nor as the 
Expiator of the sins of the world, but rather upon His 
character as the true and undefaced Image of God, as the 
Unfallen Man in whose Person alone was completely fulfilled 
the original Divine plan, ‘‘let us make man to our image and 
likeness, and let him have dominion over the fishes of the 
sea,” etc. This last-named feature is prominent in Ps. viii; 
man’s ultimate redemption from the curse of death in Ps. xv; 
the complete self-surrender of the Messias in Ps. xxxix, etc.’ 


V. The Titles of the Psalms. 


These have always proved a puzzle. St. Augustine, 
after a somewhat fanciful exlpanation—due to his lack 
of Hebrew—of the title of Ps. lxxxvii, says of the titles 
in general, “I confess that despite all my efforts I 
cannot understand them, nor am I satisfied with what I 
have read on the subject in the treatises of those who have 
discussed this question already, though perhaps that is 
due to my dulness.”? St. Jerome has no doubts about the 
importance of the titles, he even holds that where none is 
given the implication is that such Psalms are by the author 
of the one that last bore the name of an author, thus he 
regards Moses as the author of Pss. Ixxxix-ci;* he even 
goes so far as to say that the naming of Samuel in Ps, xeviii 
is due to Moses’ gift of prophecy!* Dormitat Homerus! 

The title of Ps. 1x (lix) runs as follows: “ Uitto the end for them that 
shall be chauged, for the inscription of a title; to David himself, for 
doctrine. When he set fire to Mesopotamia of Syria and Sobal, and 
Joab returned and slew of Edom in the Vale of the Salt-pits twelve 
thousand men.” This is the longest and fullest title in the Psalter and 


will therefore serve to illustrate the nature of the titles in general. It 
is composed of at least six distinct parts: ‘“ unto the end,” in Hebrew 


1 It is significant that Paul of Samosata went so far as to prohibit the 
singing of Psalms to our Lord Jesus Christ as being the modern productions 
of modern men, Eusebius, 7. > VII. xxx. 10. 

* Enarr. in Ps, Ixxxvii. 

% Ep. cxl. 2, Apol. adv. Rufinum i. 13, Prol. to Comment. on Malachi, 
Pad eet 542. 

TEE PAC. 4. 
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lammenatseach, nyo, a term which St. Jerome rendered “ victori,” 


or “for the conqueror,” thus following Aquila, Theodotion and Sym- 
machus, see the Greek version of Hab. iii. 19; the Septuagint has eis 
70 Tédos, the Vulgate “in finem,’ whence our Douay rendering “unto 
the end.” St. Jerome was undoubtedly right in principle, for the 
Aramaic root zatsach, N83, certainly does mean ‘to conquer”’; but the 
same root in Hebrew also means “to preside” or “superintend,” 
2 Paral. ii. 8, 18, xxxiv. 12, Esdr. iii. 8-9, where St. Jerome has in the 
two former instances rendered the word by “ przepositus,” in the latter 
more forcibly by ‘ut urgent,’ so that we may render it in the Psalm- 
titles “ for the chief cantor.” Thus the first part of the title is a /7turgical 
one. The next portion is more difficult: ‘for them that shall be 
changed ” should probably be rendered “the lilies of the testimony’; 
the same title, in part at least, occurs in Pss. xliv, Ixviii, and 1xxix ; 
possibly it, as well as the mysterious “ for the hidden things of the son,” 
ix, “for the morning protection ” (better ‘for the hind of the dawn”), 
xxi, “destroy not,” lvi, lvii, Iviii, and Ixxiv, ‘for Maeleth”’ lii, “ for 
Maeleth, to answer,” Ixxxvii, should all be understood as references to 
the “air” to which the Psalm in question was to be sung. 

The third part is perhaps the most obscure of all; “for the inscrip- 
tion of a title,’ in Hebrew miktam, DF3%, the Septuagint and Theo- 


dotion eis arndoypagdiav. None of these renderings are too clear; the 
Targums have “a most excellent inscription”; St. Jerome, following 
Aquila and Symmachus, writes ‘‘ David humble and simple ”»—the most 
astounding rendering of all! 

The most important part is “for David himself.” The question is 


whether the Hebrew preposition le, 3) means authorship. It clearly 


does so in Hab. iii. 1, and we should have no difficulty in conceding 
that in the Psalter it meant authorship but for the fact that it occurs in 
the titles of those Psalms which are called ‘for the sons of Core,” xli- 
xl viii, Ixxxiii-lxxxiv, Ixxxvi-Ixxxvii. How cana body of men be described 
as “author” of anyone Psalm? Hence it is far more probable that in 
this portion of the title we are to see a reference not so much to the 
author as to the collection from which the Psalm in question was taken, 
or to which it was to be assigned. 

The next clause is “for doctrine,” i.e. “for teaching” or ‘for learit- 
ing”; perhaps a reference to the custom of committing poetical pieces 
to memory, see two notable examples in Moses’ Canticle, Deut. xxxi, 
cf. verse 19; and in the “Song of David” over Saul and Jonathan, 
2Sam.i. 19.2. There then follows the historical allusion to David’s 
campaigns in Edom and in Syria; though we cannot identify these 
precisely we may see in them a general allusion to 2 Sam. viii. 5-14 ; 
X. 15-19; and 3 Kings xi. 15. 

The above title is a long one, yet it does not include all the terms 
which enter into the Psalm-titles. It will enable us, however, to group 
the various constituents of the titles as follows: 


1 Prol, to Comment. on Daniel, P.Z. xxv. 492. 
* See /.7.S., April and July, 1915. 
ll. 14 
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Liturgical Titles.—We have already referred fo the use of the term 
“for the chief cantor,” also to the rubric “for doctrine.” There 
remain a number of titles which are probably vestiges of rubrics: 
() Ps. xcili is, in the Hebrew text only, directed to be sung on the 

Sabbath ; but in the Septuagint version of the titles, Ps. xxiii is set 
aside for the first day, xlvii for the second, xciii for the fourth, and (in 
the Old-Latin) Ixxx for the ‘day before the Sabbath.” The same ar- 
rangement appears in the Talmudic treatise Tamid. (2) In Pss. xxxvii 


and Ixix we find the expression “ for a remembrance,” DIT, lehazkir, 


perhaps a reference to the ‘‘memorial” sacrifices of Lev. ii. 2, xxiv. c. 
Num. xvi. 46, and 1 Paral. xvi. 4. (3) The title of Ps. xcix is “a Psalm of 


praise,” amie Icthoda,a title more significant than appears at first sight 


for it is really a summary of the ‘“ Confitemini” Psalms, civ, cv, cvi, 
CXVil, CXXXV; Cp. lv. II-I2. (4) Ps. xxix. is entitled “‘at the dedication 
of David’s house.’’ Many see in this an allusion to the dedication of 
the Temple, and assign it to the dedication of the Maccabean Temple 
in 164 B.c. But there is nothing in the Psalm to favour either the late 
date or its reference to the Temple rather than to the palace which 
David built for himself. Inthe Septuagint Ps. xxviii has a similar title, 
“at the finishing of the tabernacle,” this may refer to the tabernacie 
which David, 2 Sam. vi. 17, had pitched for the reception of the ark. 
It is sometimes suggested that these and similar liturgical titles only 
indicate the use of these particular Psalms on certain anniversaries ; 
but there is no proof of this, indeed it seems an unnecessary shirking 
of the plain teaching of the title. The Psalms of the first book are all, 
with the exception of i-ii and xxxiii, attributed to David (for a discussion 
of this point see /fra), the similarity in tone between Pss. xxv and xxix 
should be noted. 

The Gradual Psalms —This litle may be included among the liturgi- 
cal or rubrical titles. Its precise meaning has been much disputed : 
(a) An allusion to the fifteen steps which, in the second Temple, that of 
Zorobabel, led from the court of the women to that of the men; this 
seems based upon a false understanding of a reference in the Talmud 
which merely draws a parallel between these steps and the fifteen 
Gradual Psalms.! (b) An allusion to the “ascending ” structure of these 
Psalms , but though such a structure can be determined in some of 
them, in Ps. cxx for instance, it is next to impossible to see any trace 
of it in the rest. (c) A reference*to the return under edmnc.ec. 
Esdr. vii. 9, but it is hard to justify this. (d) A reference to the 
hymns commonly sung by the pilgrims as they “came up ” to Jerusalem 
for the yearly feasts; this has much in its favour, cf. Isa. xxx. 9, 29; 
Ps. xl. 5, cxxi. 4; 1 Sam.i. 3. These psalms are real lyrics, and have 
always been favourites.” 

Besides liturgical titles, we have the mysterious term “Selah.” That 
it is a musical term seems to follow from the fact that twenty-nine out 
of the thirty-nine Psalms in which it occurs bear the title for “ the chief 


1 St. Jerome seems to hint at this, dav. Jovén. ii. 34, P.L. xxill. 333 
2 Cf. &.B., 1895, pp. 20272: 
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cantor,’:and that the remaining ten also bear musical titles. Its occur- 
rences in the Psalter are not without interest for the investigation of 
the steps which led to the present form of the Psalter, cf. infra. “Selah” 
occurs in nine Psalms of Bk. I, in seventeen of Bk. II,in eleven of 
Bk. III, in none of Bk. IV, in two of Bk. V. Its meaning will perhaps 
always remain a mystery; the Septuagint, Symmachus and Theodo- 
tion, rendered it dawddpa, diapsalma or “ pause,” clearly regarding it as 
a musical term ; the Jewish tradition, the Targums, Aquila always, the 
Greek versions known as the fifth and sixth, Theodotion and Sym- 
machus sometimes, rendered it det, ae, or “ always,” this was preferred 
by St. Jerome who, however, omitted it in his corrections of the Latin 
Psalter, hence its non-occurrence in our Douay version. Outside the 
Psalter “Selah” occurs only in Hab. iii, where it appears three times. 
In Ps. ix. 17, it is found in conjunction with a peculiar word, Higgaion, 
jVail, xci. 3, probably meaning “ meditation,” cf. xix. 15.2 

Titles indicating Musical Instrnments.—(a) “In verses,” “in carmini- 
bus,” in Hebrew binginoth, NIAI5, Pss. iv, vi, liii, liv, lv, Ixvi, Ixxv and 
in Hab. iii. g; in Job xxx. 9, it is rendered “song.” The word is prob- 
ably from the root zagah meaning “to finger,” hence “to play on an 


instrument.” (5) In Ps. v only we have el-han-nechiloth, nidonaanbe, 
“pro ea que hzereditatem consequitur,” a rendering taken over from 
the Septuagint, and probably due to a false etymology, for though the 
root zachal means “to inherit,” yet our word is better referred to the 
root cialal, ‘‘to perforate,” whence a noun meaning a “ flute,” cf. “ with 
a pipe,” Isa. xxx. 29. 

Titles indicating the Pitch or Tonc.—In Ps. xlv we have the expression 


al-alamoth, nindy-by, “for the hidden,” a translation taken directly 


from the Vulgate and Septuagint. St. Jerome rendered it “ pro juventu- 
tibus,” following Aquila ; he appears to have understood it as referring 
to the voices of maidens, perhaps indicating “soprano”; a comparison 
with the next term, ‘for the octave,” Pss. vi and xi, will perhaps make this 
meaning clearer. In 1 Paral. xv. 19-21, both terms occur in juxtaposi- 


tion, “ Zacharias . . . sung mystcries upon psalteries,” pvo33a nineu-by, 


bin-nebalim al-alamoth (R.V. “ with psalteries set to Alamotl i 
“and others . . . sung a song of victory for the octave upon harps,” 


mown oy ny335 ny, lenatseach al-hash-sheminith (R.V. “ with 
harps set to the Shemunith”). These two terms may indicate the higher 


1 See below, pp. 217-220. 

2 On Selah see besides the Biblical dictionaries and introductions to 
the Psalter, P.S.4.4. xii, p. 298; Swete, Litroduction to the Bible in 
Greek, p. 449; #.B., October, 1899, p. 573; /.7.S., May, 1911, p. 374, 
July, 1917. St. Augustine evidently regards the Selah as a rubric for 
choral recitation, thus on Ps. xli, ‘‘ aliquando versus ipse in diapsalmate 
ponitur, qui preebeatur a lectore, et respondeatur a populo,” 77acé. xxii. 5 
in Joann. ; similarly St. Optatus speaks of the latter part of Ps. xlix as 
being ‘‘in secunda diapsalmate,” De Schtsmate Donatistarum, iv. 3. 
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and lower octaves respectively. The term mnan-by, ‘for the presses,” 
Pss. viii, Ixxx, Ixxxiii, in Vulgate, “ pro torcularibus,” was rendered by 
Aquila and Theodotion, yer@l6:50s, Getthididos, presumably a Gethite 
instrument, possibly referring to the ‘‘march” of the Gethite guard, 
cf. 2 Sam. xv. 18. In Pss. Ixi and Ixxvi the expression ‘for Idithun ” is 
difficult ; the Hebrew preposition here is ’al, which we should rather 
render by ‘z#pou,” but ‘“Idithun ” can hardly be an instrument, for in 
Ps. xxxix. 1, we have “for Idithun,” with the preposition Je which may 
signify authorship, see above, while 1 Paral. xvi. 41 shows that Idithun 
was one of David’s cantors ; hence in these titles the term may mean 
“set to a melody composed by Idithun.” 

Titles indicating Different Species of Psalms.-—(a) Fifty-seven Psalms 
are entitled “Psalm,” in Hebrew, 3919, Mizemor, root Zamar, “to 
vibrate,” hence “to touch musical chords,” cf. ix. 12, xxxiii. (xxxii.) 2-3. 
(b) Thirty are called ‘‘canticle,” VW, shir, perhaps implying that the 
piece was not accompanied by music; the two terms are sometimes 
combined, ‘‘a canticle of a Psalm,” or ‘‘a Psalm of a canticle,” e.g. lxv- 


Ixviii. (c) Thirteen Psalms are called ‘‘ understanding,” byavin, maskil, 
perhaps to be understood of *‘ didactic” Psalms since the root sakal means 
“to teach,” cf Dan. xi. 33, where the curious play upon the word should 
be noted ; at the same time many of the Psalms so entitled can hardly 
be called “ didactic,” so that the word may indicate a Psalm constructed 
with a certain technical art. (d) Six are termed “the inscription of a 
title,” DAD, wiktam, cf. supra. (e) In vii, and in Hab. iii. 1, we meet 
with the word shig-gaion, }\.A¥, rendered in the Greek, Latin and 
Douay versions, simply ‘‘a Psalm” in Ps. vii, but in Hab. iii. 1, al shig- 
faion, rawdy, is rendered by the Septuagint pera wdqs, “ with a song,” 
Vulgate “ pro ignorantiis,” where St. Jerome has followed the lead of 
Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion ; the origin of this interpretation 
is not clear, the Hebrew root, 11¥, shagah may mean either “to cry 
aloud ” or ‘to wander,” from this latter meaning some have derived the 
sense of a dithyrambic poem for Shiggaion. (f) Five Psalms, xvi, 
Ixxxv, Ixxxix, ci, cxli, are called “ prayers,’? and the sane term reappears 
in the subscription to Ps. xxi, ‘the prayers of David the son of Jesse 
are ended’; in the Douay version we read ‘praises’ for ‘prayers’ in 
accordance with the Septuagint and Vulgate, but it leads to a confusion 


of two distinct words wiz., pyoyaA, tehilim, ‘ praises,” the title of the 
whole Psalter, and niean, tephil-loth, or ‘prayers,’ which may once 


a eee 


1 For these instruments note Josephus, Av. VII. xii. 3: ‘‘ David also 
made instruments of music. . . . Now the construction of these instru- 
ments was thus: the viol was an instrument of ten strings played upon 
with a bow ; the psaltery had twelve musical notes and was played on by 
the fingers ; the cymbals were broad and large instruments made of brass”; 
cp. XI. iii, 8; IV. viii. 44 5 XX. ix. 6. 

2 See St. Jerome, Zf. cxl. 4, where, however, he omits Ps. cxli. 
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have been a title for the Psalter in accordance with this subscription to 
Pswlixxi. 

Titles indicating the Authors of the Psalms.—We have already 
referred to the difficulty regarding the Hebrew preposition which in 
Hab. iii. 1 clearly indicates the author of that hymn, but which in the 
Psalter cannot easily be thus inlerpreted since the ‘sons of Core” can 
hardly have been ‘‘the author”’ of any one individual Psalm.1_ Leaving 
aside, however, this question of interpretation, only seven “ authors ” 
are mentioned in the titles, viz. : 

Moses.—Ps. Ixxxix, the opening Psalm of Bk. IV. 

David,—Seventy-three Psalms are attributed to him in the Hebrew 
text, eighty-five in the Vulgate ; the Hebrew and all versions agree in 
assigning to him sixty-nine. 

Solomon.—Two Psalms are assigned to him, viz. Ixxi and cxxvi. 

Asaph.—Pss. xlix and 1xxii-lxxxii; for allusions to him as one of 
David's cantors see 1 Paral. vi. 39, xv. 17, xvi. 5, 2 Paral. v. 12. 

The Sons of Core.—Pss. xli-xlviii, 1xxxili-Ixxxiv, Ixxxvii-lxxxviii ; for 
allusions to them as the chief singers, see 1 Paral. xxv. 4-8, where 
fourteen of the sons of Heman who, 1 Paral. vi. 33-37, was a Corahite, 
are named as the leaders in the Temple-chant, cf. 2 Paral. xx. 109, 
where in the time of Josaphat the Corahites were already known as 
singers. 

hes the Ezrahite and Ethan the Ezrahite are given as the (?) authors 
of Pss. Ixxxvii and Ixxxviii ; presumably the great singers grouped with 
Asaph in 1 Paral. xv. 19 are here intended, but the patronymic “ Ezra- 
hite”’ has led some to think that they are to be referred to the tribe of 
Juda, cf. 3 Kings iv. 31, 1 Paral. ii. 6. 


VI. The Historical Value of the Titles. 


Hitherto we have taken the titles for granted. But 
it has been objected that (a) the variations between the 
Hebrew text of the titles and that of the versions entitle 
us to disregard them; (0b) that it is somewhat suspicious 
that Psalms should be assigned only to Moses, David, 
Solomon, and the Levitical singers; it is urged that 
this shows a custom of referring the different Psalms as 


1 So far back as 1881 there were unearthed in the course of excavations 


in Palestine the clay handles of jars inscribed with the letters 12° “for” 
or ‘‘of the king”; subsequently these have turned up in large numbers 
and from different sites. The formula is precisely the same as in the Psalm- 


heading, 111? ‘‘for” or ‘‘of David,” and on these wine jars is presumably 
the equivalent of ‘‘On His Majesty’s Service,” see P.#.F., 1881, p. 354, 
July, 1910, also two articles by Pilcher in P..S.8.4., March and May, 
IQIO. 
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far back as possible in order to give them a claim to 
acceptance; it would be more natural, so it is maintained, to 
find the names of well-known Prophets such as Isaias and 
Jeremias in the titles, for both these Prophets were hymn- 
writers. (c) Again, the historical notices in the titles are all 
referred to the Books of Samuel. and hardly any of them can 
be called appropriate. (d) Similarly many of the historical 
allusions to David seem impossible to justify, ¢.g. in the 
titles to Pss. Ixviii and ci. 

We have already indicated the various parts which go to 
make up the titles, and it will be evident that arguments 
which will support the liturgical titles, for example, will not 
support the historical ones. As for the musical titles : 
(a) Their antiquity is apparent from the fact that the 
Septuagint did not understand them; (0d) the later Psalms, 
or those of the last two books, are precisely those which have 
not got them; (c) Hab. iii, where they also occur, shows the 
Exilic use of them. The diturgical titles: it has been urged 
that these at least are post-Exilic in date on the ground that 
outside the Psalter they only occur in Chronicles; yet they 
would have been out of place in any other book, moreover 
they do not all occur in Chromcles. The historical titles: it 
is a fact that the occasions assigned in the titles are often 
obscure, but in the historical books we have only a very 
incomplete history of David; we are not given his bio- 
graphy, but rather the Divine ordering of his life. Hence it 
is illogical to make difficulties over a Psalm-title merely 
because it does not always exactly fit in with the details 
furnished us in Samuel and Kings. The titles of authorship: 
it should not be too readily conceded that there exists a great 
deal of discrepancy between the Hebrew text and the 
versions regarding the titles; the evidence is often unani- 
mous. Secondly, the very paucity of names in the titles is 
in itself an argument for their authenticity; had they been 
due to a later age many more would undoubtedly have been 
inserted, as has actually been done in the Septuagint where 
Pss. xcii-xcvili, though anonymous in Hebrew, are all 
attributed to David; similarly Pss, cxxxvi-cl are most of 
them anonymous in Hebrew, but many of them are attrib- 
uted in the Septuagint to Zacharias and Aggeus, and one to 
Jeremias. The titles in the Hebrew are not to be rejected 
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without good authority, and such does not seem to be forth- 
coming.! 

We are now in a position to discuss the precise meaning 
attaching to the expression “for David” or “for Solomon” 
in the titles; it seems clear that it can hardly mean author- 
ship as we understand it. 

That David himself was the author of the entire Psalter 
may be a pious opinion but it has no foundation in fact. 
Tertullian apparently regarded David as the author? but 
Origen speaks of Ps. xxvi, which bears the title ‘“ for 
David,” as being written by ‘(a most ancient Prophet four- 
teen generations before Cyrus’’;? while a quotation from 
Ps. vii is given under the formula “a certain Prophet says,” 
though it is entitled ‘‘ for David”; 4 of the Psalter in general 
Origen says “the Prophet who speaks in the Psalms.”> So 
too St. Augustine who speaks of the author of Ps. Ixxxvii 
as “auctor quidam’”’;°® St. Jerome even more positively: 
“we know those are mistaken who fancy that allthe Psalms 
were written by David and not by the men whose names are 
given in the titles.”’ 

This point was thoroughly discussed at Trent. The 
Fathers pointed out that the Council of Carthage spoke of 
the “« Psalterium Davidicum,”’ Pope Gelasius of the ‘‘ Psalm- 
orum 150 liber,” Florence had “Psalmi David”; the 
Tridentine Fathers finally decided on “ Psalterium Davidi- 
cum 150 psalmorum” though every possible combination 
was suggested in the course of the discussion : ‘“‘ Psalterium 
Davidicum,” “ Liber Psalmorum,” “ Liber 150 psalmorum,” 
“ Psalterium Davidicum 150 psalmorum,” “ Liber psalm- 
orum David”’; one disputant suggested “ Liber psalmorum 
cum hymnis et Canticis,” another “ psalterium Davidicum, in 
quo psalmi 150 numero expressi ab ecclesia recepti sunt.” ® 


1 See Thirtle, Zhe 7Zitles of the Psalms, 1903; R.B., 1898, p. 580, 


1899, p. 117. 
2 De Carne Christi, 20; cf. Scorpiace, 15. 
3 Contra Celsum, vi. 5. Sora. Vi. 24: 


ee. sit. 43 22 Joann., P.G. xill. 475. 

6 Tract. iii. 20 72 Joann. ; Enarr. in Ps. Ixxxvii. 33 Contra Crescon. 
li, 27 of Ps. c. 3, ‘‘ excellentissima prophetia.” 

ay. cx), 4 on Ps. Ixxxix; cd. £2, lili. 8. 

8 Concilium Tridentinum, ed. Soc. Gerrestana, tom. v, Actorum 
pars altera, pp. 42-54, where the details of the discussion and the voting 
are given. 
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(2) In Bk. I, then, or Pss. i-xl, all the Psalms with 
the exception of Pss. i, ii, xxxiii, are in the Hebrew text 
attributed to David. Hence this book must be regarded 
as a Davidic collection. (b) In Bk. II, Pss. xli-xlviii, are 
assigned to the sons of Cove, xlix to Asaph, \xiv, |xviii-lxix to 
David, xv, Ixvi and 1xx are anonymous, \xxi is assigned to 
Solomon. This book is then clearly a composite collection, 
half of it, roughly speaking, being assigned to David and 
half to the Corahites. (c) In Bk. III, Pss. lxxii-lxxxii are 
assigned to Asaph, |xxxiii-lxxxiv to the Covahites, \xxxv 
to David, |xxxvi-lxxxviii to the Covahites. Here we have 
quite a different state of things, only one Psalm is assigned 
to David, and even that one is so clearly a cento of passages 
derived from other Psalms that it is difficult to accept it as 
David’s; this “book” then, is essentially a Levitical collec- 
tion, (d) In Bk, IV, Ps. lxxxix is assigned to Moses, xc, c, 
cl, cil and ciii, are given to David, the rest are anonymous, 
though in the Septuagint, Vulgate and Douay they are 
nearly all of them assigned to David. (e) In Bk. V, while 
fifteen are said to be Psalms of David and one is assigned to 
Solomon, no less than twenty-nine are anonymous, though the 
Septuagint, followed by the Vulgate, has assigned many of 
them to later Prophets. The Psalms, then, are more or less— 
especially in the first two books—grouped according to their 
authors: Bk. I is purely Davidic, Bk. II is so in great part, 
Bk. III is Levitical, Bk. IV is almost wholly anonymous, 
Bk. V is so in great part. 


But another and most important feature in these different books is the 
strikingly different use of the Divine names which characterizes them. 
The different usages may be tabulated as follows : 


Book I. iH. TTI. iW: Va 
Jehovah ee 2 30 44 103 236 
Elohim Bc 15 164 43 fe) ) 


According to this use of the Divine names, we have three groups 
rather than five; Bk.I is Jahvistic, Bks. II-III] may be considered 
Elohistic, Bks. IV-V are Jahvistic. 


In estimating these data another factor must be taken into account, 
Some Psalms have been repeated in different books and—most remark- 
ably—when so repeated, they, if they pass from a Jahvistic to an 
Elohistic book, assume the Divine name proper to the book in which 
they now occur. Thus Ps. xiii is repeated in Bk. II as Ps. lii, but 
whereas it was a Jahvistic Psalm in the first book, it now becomes an 
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Elohistic Psalm. So with Ps. xxxix. 14-18, repeated in Ps. lxix where 
in the Hebrew text Jehovahis generally replaced by Elohim. The most 
interesting case is Ps. cvii in Bk. V,a Jahvistic book; this Psalm is 
made up of portions of Pss. lvi and lix or two Elohistic Psalms taken 
from Bk. II. According to the analogy of the preceding examples we 
should expect these two Psalms to undergo a change in the Divine 
names employed; but no change is made, and we have the only 
instances of the name Elohim which occur in Bk. V; they are not, 
however, enumerated in the table given above since they are clearly 
taken over bodily from Bk. II, and do not, properly speaking, belong 
te Bk. V. 


Vil. The Compilation of the Psalter. 


The foregoing facts compel us to see in our present Psalter 
the work of acompiler. For we have a series of collections 
of Psalms, those of David, of Asaph, of the sons of Core, and 
those of anonymous writers ; further, we find certain Psalms 
repeated and undergoing striking changes in the process; 
lastly, there is the fact that the different Divine names are 
used with a startling definiteness, so that a Psalm, when 
transplanted, changes its vocabulary of Divine names in 
some instances and yet does not do so in another. And 
that these changes in the Divine names were deliberate 
and mark the hand of an editor working on a definite 
principle.is clear when we compare certain passages in 
the Psalms with the Pentateuchal or other texts from 
which they were derived, thus xlix. 7 is a quotation from 
Exod. xx. 2, but the “Ego sum Dominus Deus tuus”’ of 
this passage is, in the Psalm, changed into “ Deus, Deus 
tuus, Ego sum.” Similarly in lxvii. 1-8, we have undoubted 
reminiscences of Num. x. 35, and Judg. v. 4, 5, 31; yet 
the Jehovah of the latter passages has throughout become 
Elohim; lastly, a comparison between Ps, Ixxxv and the 
passages from earlier Psalms, of which it is to a large 
extent composed, will show a consistent manipulation of 
the Divine names. 

We have only mentioned the more important and evident 
“collections,” but further examination shows the existence 
of a number of other smaller collections; thus in the 
Elohistic Bk. III, Pss. Ixxxiii-lxxxvili do not appear to 
have undergone an Elohistic revision, the name Jehovah 
is constantly found among them; they seem, then, to 
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belong to a separate series; again, the presence of two 
collections of Corahite Psalms, one in Bk. II, the other in 
Bk. III, seems to indicate that these collections were made 
at separate times; in Bk. 1V we have a collection of anony- 
mous Psalms, or the Psalms of the Judgement ; in Bk. V 
the Gradual Psalms appear to belong to a separate collec- 
tion; so also the ‘‘Confitemini’’ Psalms; so again the 
‘¢ Alleluia” Psalms; notice, too, the two Davidic collections 
in Pss. cvii-cix, cxxxvii-cxliv. 

It is clear, then, that the Psalter is composed of a 
number of collections of Psalms, and that in the process 
of compilation certain changes were introduced—presum- 
ably for liturgical reasons. Can we assign dates to any of 
these “collections”? And can we arrive at any conclusion 
with regard to the date of the final reduction of the whole 
to its present form? 

(a) Bk. I is of a much more homogeneous character than 
the succeeding ones ; with three exceptions all the Psalms 
contained in it are attributed to David and there is no 
ground for questioning the Davidic authorship of them. 
Ps. xvii occurs in 2 Sam. xxii as David’s, and the fact that 
there are a number of minute differences between the 
Hebrew text of the Psalm in Samuel and in the Psalter 
is in itself a proof of the solidity of the tradition regarding 
its Davidic authorship. If David could pen Ps. xvii he 
was equally capable of penning any other Psalm in the 
Psalter.? 

(b) In Bk. II we have what appears to be another 
Davidic collection with a Levitical collection prefixed to 
it; we have already had occasion to refer to the closing 
words of Ps. lxxi, ‘‘the prayers of David the son of Jesse 
are ended.” This editorial note is omitted in the Breviary 
edition of the Psalms, but it bears witness to an early period 
of literary activity ; we cannot be far wrong in regarding it 


1 See /. 7.S., January, 1913. 

2 Josephus, Azt, VII. xii. 3, may only be paraphrasing 2 Chron. xxv. 
6, but his witness at least shows how the Jews of the first century A.D. 
understood the chronicler: ‘‘ David . . . composed songs and hymns to 
God in several sorts of metre, some were trimeters, some pentameters. 
He also made instruments of music, and taught the Levites to sing hymns 
to God, both on the Sabbath and on other festivals.” 
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as an editor’s declaration that he can find no more Psalms 
of David ; see in proof of such literary activity Prov. xxv. 1 
and 2 Macc.ii.13. But if this editor found no more Davidic 
Psalms how comes it that we have others in Bks. IV 
and V? Presumably because, as literary executors nowa- 
days find, not all the “literary remains” of David were 
at once forthcoming, and it was left to later researches 
to discover others. 


The Levitical collections in Bks. II-III are of great 
interest, for the Psalms are referred to Asaph and to the 
sons of Core. Are we to see in these Psalms and in these 
names pre-Exilic or post-Exilic writings and writers? 
From the references given above it will be seen that the 
great Temple-singers were known long before the Exile, 
hence there is no a prion difficulty in saying that these 
Psalms are rightly attributed to pre-Exilic times. And 
confirmation appears in the facts that in Bks. IV-V we 
have certain Psalms which may with probability be referred 
to the post-Exilic period. Yet none of these are said to be 
“for the sons of Core,” nor “for Asaph”; in the Hebrew 
they are most of them anonymous; in the Septuagint, 
when names are given in the titles, it is precisely the post- 
Exilic Prophets whose names are singled out. Moreover, 
the liturgical titles so plentiful in Bks. I-III are wanting 
here, a hint perhaps that at the time these books were 
compiled the true signification of these titles was unknown, 
as indeed the Greek attempts at translation of them would 
indicate, At the same time, how precarious are all attempts 
at dating the Psalms or collections of them will be evident 
from the fact that the phrase “ Confitemini Domino quoniam 
bonus” occurs only in Bks. IV and V, and is therefore re- 
garded by some as a characteristic feature of the second 
Temple service. Yet Jer. xxxiii. 11 refers to it asa synonym 
for all singing of Psalms,.and this of course at a period 
antecedent to the captivity. 

But the most convincing proof of the comparatively late 
period at which at least Bk. V was compiled is to be found 
in the fact that Ps. cvil, composed of two Elohistic Psalms, 
has been incorporated into this particular book without 
being edited ; in other words, it retains its Elohistic names 
even when incorporated into a Jfehovistic book. This 
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seems to point to a threefold distinction in the development 
of the Psalter: first the period when the name /ehovah was 
in use; then the period when the name Elohim was used 
in preference to that of Jehovah and Psalms incorporated 
into Bk. II had to undergo a modification of their Divine 
names; then followed a period when Psalms were taken 
over as they were, when, though the name Jehovah was 
in regular use, it was not thought necessary to change the 
name of Elolim into that of Jehovah merely because a Psalm 
was to be inserted into a later book. 

These three periods with their divisions suggest that we 
have here the personal, the national, and the liturgical por- 
tions of the Psalter; and the use of the Divine names may 
be explained in accordance with this division. Thus the 
first part, Bk. I, is pre-Exilic, the third part is—to a large 
extent—post-Exilic, and these are the two Jehovistic parts ; 
the Elohistic portions, Bks. II-III, may, then, have been 
compiled during the Exile, a fact which may explain the 
elimination of the ineffable name Jehovah. At the same 
time it will not follow that the Psalms found in any one 
book were necessarily written at the time the book was 
compiled; they may have been written long before, and 
have been well known, but may owe their particular place 
in the Psalter to reasons which we cannot now discover ; 
the period of compilation, in short, is no clue to the period 
of composition. 

In discussing the date of individual Psalms it must be 
remembered that (a) Psalmody dates from a very early 
period in Israel’s history, Exod. xv, Deut. xxxi, Judg. v, are 
sufficient proof of this. (b) Liturgical use can be shown to 
have existed long before the Exile, Isa, xxx. 29, Ixiv. 11, Jer. 
xxxili. 11, Amos v. 23, viii. 10, and Ps. cxxxvi. (c) David is 
repeatedly presented to us as a poet, 1 Sam. xvi. 18, 2 Sam. 
i. 18-27, xxii. and xxiii. 1-7. In 2 Paral. xxix. 30, the ritual is 
attributed to him and to Asaph, Esdr. iii. 10, Neh. xii. 24. 
(4d) The Psalms in which the “king” is specially mentioned 
cannot easily be referred to a period when the Davidic king 
was in exile, and it may not be only a coincidence that 
while in cxlvi. 10, we have a repetition of words found in 
xxxii. 16-17, the reference to the “king” is omitted in the 
later Psalm which we should on independent grounds refer 
to the time after the Exile. 
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Vill. ““Maccabean” Psalms. 


It is the fashion nowadays to say that several Psalms 
belong to the days of the Maccabees, that is, to the latest 
part of the Seleucidan period, or from 166-130 B.c. An 
examination of this question will serve to bring out certain 
critical principles and will thus be of service in investigating 
other questions. 

The Psalms generally said to show the clearest marks 
of their Maccabean date are xliii, lix, xxiii, lxxviii, Ixxxil. 
Yet there is very little in these Psalms to justify such an 
assertion with regard tothem. For the Psalms are not cast 
into an historical framework, and any attempt to reconstruct 
history out of them is doomed to failure; the efforts of 
modern critics to read into these particular Psalms certain 
portions of history cannot be taken seriously. But it is with 
extrinsic arguments that we are more particularly concerned.! 

(a) Ps, lxxviii. 2-8, is quoted in 1 Macc. vii. 15-17, and the 
quotation is prefaced by the phrase ‘according to the word 
that is written’; it seems hardly credible that if the Psalm 
dated only from the period of the Maccabean wars it should 
be quoted as inspired Scripture by the author of 1 Macc., a 
work practically contemporary with the events it records. 

(6) In1 Paral. xvi we have a Psalm which is a combination 
of Pss. xcv, civ and cv; at the close of cv there is a dox- 
ology which is repeated in this composite Psalm. But this 
proves that at the time the chronicler wrote, this doxology, 
and consequently the division between the Bks. IV and V at 
this point, existed already. But no one seriously proposes to 
bring down the date of the chronicler later than about 300 B.c, 

(c) Bks. II-III, to which these so-called Maccabean 
Psalms belong, are Elohistic ; but that this Elohistic section 
was already existing when Bk. V was formed is proved by 
the fact that two of them, lvi and lix, have been welded 
into one to form Ps, cvii, and this without any change being 
made in the Divine names contained in them—though form- 
ing an incongruous element in a Jehovistic book. But since 
in 1 Paral. xvi, Ps. cv has its doxology appended, it would be 


1 “Tn the case of the Psalms where we have lyrical chant, we do not 
expect historical order” (St. Jerome on Ezech. xxx. 17, P.LZ. xxv. 285). 
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reasonable to suppose that the Psalter did not at that time 
end here but already had Bk. V added to it. 

(4) The Psalms in question have musical titles, which are 
lacking in the later books and which were not understood by 
the Septuagint. 

(¢) While we have no certain data for fixing the time when 
the Greek translation of the Psalter was completed, we can- 
not put it later than the end of the second century B.c. ; but 
this renders it increasingly difficult to suppose that Psalms 
bearing titles which the Greek translators did not understand 
had only been composed a few decades previously. 

(f) The Prologue to Ecclesiasticus, with its thrice-repeated 
reference to the triple division of the Bible into “the Law, 
the Prophets, and the other books,” and with its insistence 
on the difference between the Bible in the original and in 
its Greek dress, shows that the translator (c. 130 B.c.) was 
acquainted with the Septuagint version, see the Greek 
variant which he has retained in xlvi. 19 (22 in Douay); 
that he knew the Septuagint version of the Psalter follows 
from the fact that the Psalter is, in most “lists,” the first 
book in the division termed ‘‘ Hagiographa” or “ writings,” 
Luke xxiv. 44; if there were any doubt about this it is set at 
rest by the discovery of the Hebrew text which inserts after 
li. 12 a Psalm of some fifteen verses made up of extracts 
from Pss. cxvii, 1-4 and cxxxv. 1-26; if this Psalm formed 
part of the original text it follows that in the time of the 
author of Ecclestasticus, or about 180 B.c., the Greek Psalter 
was known in Egypt—twenty years before the Maccabean 


wars. 


IX. The Principal Versions of the Psalms. 


The Psalms in Greek,—This version is of interest if only 
for the fact that it stands to the Greek Church in the 
same relation as the Gallican Psalter stands to the Latin 
Church, and is that used by the great Greek Fathers. It 
seems in the main to have been the work of two indepen- 
dent translators, but at what date it was produced is un- 


1 See St. John Thackeray, Grammar of the Old Testament in Greek ; 
he argues from persistent differences in orthography that the first part 
extends at least to Ps, Ixxvi and that the second part begins about 
Ps. Ixxxviii, pp. 68 and 200 note. 
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certain, at any rate the Greek version of Ps. Ixxviii. 2 
seems to be quoted in 1 Macc. vii. 17 which cannot be 
earlier than the end of the second century B.c. In some 
MSS. a hundred and fifty-first Psalm is added, though of 
course it is spurious. The anomaly whereby in Rom. iii. 
15-18, a cento of passages from the Psalms has been incor- 
porated into the Greek text of Ps. xi, presumably from 
a marginal reference, is perpetuated in the Vulgate and its 
derivatives, amongst others in the Prayer-Book version. In 
many Psalms the Septuagint has appended a title where 
such is wanting in the original.? 

The Coptic Versions are of interest not only to the 
student who seeks to discover with their assistance the text 
from which the translation was made, but also to the 
student of Christian liturgies. For the Coptic Psalter is 
that sung-—in different dialects, Memphitic or Bohairic and 
Sahidic or Thebaic—by the Fathers of the desert. An 
immense amount of study has of late been devoted to the 
study of these very early versions.’ 

The Latin Psalter (for details see vol. i, 1926, pp. 205-245). 
—Briefly we have: (a) the Old-Latin or pre-Hieronymian 
Psalter used by the earlier Latin Fathers in various recen- 
sions ;° (b) St. Jerome’s correction of this by the Septuagint, 


1 For an interesting study of these additional titles see Neubauer in 
Studia Biblica, ii, pp. 1 ff, also Swete, Jiztroduction, pp. 250 #7, Swete’s 
ed. of the Greek Psalter is published separately by the Cambridge University 
Press, 1891, 2nd ed., 1892 ; see, too, Mozley, Zhe Psalter of the Church: 
the Septuagint Psalms compared with the Hebrew, 1905. 

2 See Amelli, Liber Psalmorum juxta antiguissimam Latinam ver- 
Stonent nunc primum ex Casinensi codice 557 editus, in the Collectanea 
Biblica, 1912, of. J.7.S., April, 1913. Capelle, Le Texte du Psautier 
Pare Ajrigee, 1913,°¢. J. 7.S., October, 1914. 

3 See vol. iv (ii), pp. 128-141; also for fuller details Hyvernat in 
the Catholic Encyclopedia. Until recently the best edition of the Coptic 
Psalter in the Bohairic dialect was that of Lagarde, 1875, but we have 
now E. A. Wallis Budge, Zhe Earliest-Known Coptic Psalter, a Correct 
Reproduction of the Papyrus Text discovered in a Stone Coffer in the Ruins 
of the Ancient Coptic Church and Monastery in Upper Egypt, 1808. 
Lagarde’s edition has been re-edited by Burmester and Devaud, Louvain, 
1925, Psatterit Versio Memphitica. In Coptic Manuscripts in the Freer 
Collection published by W. H. Worrell will be found the Sahidic Psalter 
though it is imperfect. In the reviews see X.B., October, 1907; 7. 7.5S., 
January, 1910, p. 186, April, 1926, p. 140, and October, 1926, p. 206. 
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383-385, commonly known as the Roman Psalter and still in 
use at St. Peter’s, Rome, and—in the case of the Invitatory 
at Matins, or Ps. xciv—throughout the Latin Church ;} 
(c) Jerome’s further correction with the aid of the Hexapla 
edition of the Septuagint, 388, at Bethlehem, and known 
as the Gallican Psalter.2. This version is that retained in 
the ordinary Latin Vulgate Bible and in the Breviary ; 
a comparison of Ps, xciv as recited in the Invitatory and as 
given in the Vulgate will show the difference.* (d) Lastly 
we have St. Jerome’s translation of the Psalms from the 
Hebrew. This has never formed part of the official Latin 
Bible either in the Church’s Offices nor in her official Latin 
Bible.* 


! This will be found in parallel columns with the following or Gallican 
Psalter in P.Z. xxix. 119-398. 

2 Martene, De andiguis ritibus, i. 18, says that St. Pius V, @ 1572, 
ordered that the Gallican Psalter should be the one generally used though 
he made an exception for St. Peter’s, Rome, St. Mark’s, Venice, and the 
Archdiocese of Milan, these were allowed to retain the ‘‘ Roman” Psalter ; 
quoted. by Swete, /utrod. to the Old Testament in Greek, p. 99. 

3 In £p. cvi St. Jerome himself discusses the corruptions that had 
already crept into his correction of the Latin Psalter by the Septuagint, 
see especially Nos. 46 and 54. See P. Boylan, A Study of the Vulgate 
Psalter in the Light of the Hebrew Text, 1921 ; Macaulay and Brebner, 
The Vulgate Psalter, 19133; Bird, A Commentary on the Psalms, 1927 ; 
H. Boulleret, Les Psazmes selon la Vulgate, leur véritable sens litteral, 
1902; Zhe Book of Psalms in Latin and English trom the Vulgate and 
the Douay, 1925. 

4 This is not due to any official exclusion of the translation by the 
Church but probably to the fact that the Psalter was primarily meant to 
be sung and existing versions were already so familiar that they could not 
be easily displaced. In the Complutensian Polyglot, vol. iii, St. Jerome’s 
translation occupies the place of honour in the middle while the Vulgate 
edition or the Gallican Psalter serves as a supralinear translation of the 
Greek. This translation, hitherto practically inaccessible, has been pub- 
lished by J. M. Harden, Psalterium juxta Hebreos, Hieronymi, S.P.C.&., 
1922. In Adds to the Bible, i, 1926, pp. 242-245, will be found certain 
Psalms arranged in columns according to the Roman, Gallican and Hebrew 
editions of St. Jerome. The Basle edition of St. Jerome’s Works has an 
Appendix : Psaltertum Quadruplex, sctl. Hebreum et Hebraica Veritas 
Divo Hieronymo tnterprete, Grecum et editio Vuleata Latina auctore 
tncerto; see also Psaltertum Quintuplex, ed. by Faber Stapulensis, 1509 
and again in 1513: this gives the Roman and Gallican Psalters, St. 
Jerome’s translation from the Hebrew, the African Latin recension used 
by St. Augustine and a resulting edition based on them. In dAxecdota 
Maredsolana, 1895 and 1897, Dom Morin published S¢z. Mzeronymid gute 
deperditi hactenus putabantur Commentartols 21 Psalmos. 
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English Versions of the Psalms.—When replying to St. 
Augustine, who had to some extent deprecated his transla- 
tion of the Bible as derogatory to the Septuagint, St. Jerome 
points out that he is but a link in a long line of translators 
and commentators “ more particularly on the Psalms”; he 
mentions Origen, Eusebius of Czesarea, Theodore, Asterius, 
Apollinaris and Didymus among the Greeks who translated 
or commented on the entire Psalter, while many had in 
addition written on individual Psalms. ‘Of the Latins 
the bishops Hilary of Poitiers and Eusebius of Vercelli 
have given us translations of Origen and Eusebius (on the 
Psalms) and our own Ambrose follows Origen in many 
points” ;+ while fully alive to the inadequacy of transla- 
tions? St. Jerome has no doubt at all about the necessity of 
making them. 

In the long succession of translators and commentators 
England has a glorious place, Perhaps no other country 
can produce a list of translations ‘‘more especially of the 
Psalms,” The translation by St. Aldhelm, 656-709, still 
exists in the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris; there are 
still remains of Anglo-Norman versions of the Psalter, and 
the fourteenth-century versions by William of Shoreham 
and Richard Rolle of Hampole, d. 1349, are famous.? 


ee, Sxl, 20. 

2 Pref. in Chron. Eusebit, P.L. xxvii. 36-37. 

3 See vol. i, pp. 246-247. We can but mention a few of the Saxon, 
Gothic and English translations: /ragmentum verstonis Gothice Psalmo- 
rum, by Ulfilas, P.Z. xvii. 863. Anglo-Saxon and Early English Psalter, 
ed. Jj. Stevenson, 1843-44. Also Psalmorum versio antigua Latina 
cum paraphs cast. Anglo-Saxonica, ed. B. Thorpe, 1835; Zhe <Anglo- 
Saxon Version of the Book of Psalms commonly known as the Paris 
Psalter, ed. J. A. Bruce, 1894; Motes on the ‘* Introductions” of the West 
Saxon Psalms, ed. Bright and Ramsay, 1912; Zhe Psalter or Psalms of 
David with a Translation and Exposttion tn English by Richard Rolle of 
Hampole, ed. Bramley, 1884; The Hexaplar Psalter, or the Psalms in 
Six Euglish Verstons, ed. W. A. Wright, I911. In 1564 appeared the 
famous Whole Booke of Psaluts collected into English meeter by T. Sternhold, 
J. Hopkins and others, republished very many times. In Scotland this 
was supplanted in 1650 by Zhe Psalms of David in meeter for the Church 
of Scotland by Sternhold and Hopkins but now newly translated on the basts 
of a translation made by Francis Rows, 1650. In 1696 appeared 4 New 
Version of the Psalms of David fitted to the tunes used tn churches, by 
Tate and Brady, this too was republished very often. Dr. Isaac Watts 
brought out an edition in 1719—and often since—which became very 

Ul. 15 
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In more modern times we have ‘The Prayer Book 
Version’’ made by Coverdale from the Vulgate and incor- 
porated in the Great Bible of 1539. This version became 
so familiar that—like St. Jerome’s Gallican Psalter—it was 
not displaced by the subsequent translation from the Hebrew 
in the Authorized Version of 1611.1. The version in the 
Douay Bible has had its vicissitudes. First published in 
1609 it was revised by Challoner who removed some of the 
excessive Latinisms, and his solitary revision still stands in 
our Douay Bible.? 


X. Bibliography. 


Works on the Psalms have appeared in all ages and they 
are naturally characterized by the needs of the time. The 
commentaries of the Fathers are mainly devotional, gener- 
ally sermons or homilies to the people, St. Augustine ex- 
pressly terms his Enarvationes in Psalmos “‘ populares” ;* the 
intention of these teachers was to enable those who listened 


popular. Zhe Psalms chronologically arranged by Four Friends, 1891 
and again in 1927. 

1 See Driver, Zhe Parallel Psalter, 1898 ; this gives the Prayer-Book 
version with a fresh translation by Driver in parallel columns ; see, too, 
The Book of Psalms published by the Cambridge University Press in 1899 
and giving in parallel columns the Prayer-Book version, the Authorized of 
1611 and the Revised of 1885. 

2 An improved version will be found in Zhe Book of Psalms translated 
trom the Latin Vulgate, being a Revised Hadition of the Douay Version, 
1872. The Latinisms of the original Douay version of the Psalter are 
certainly very quaint to our ears: The Psalter opens with lengthy 
Proemial Annotations upon the Book of Psalmes and we have such transla- 
tions as ‘‘ they wers dissipated and not compunct,” xxxiil. 16, ‘*have no 
emulation toward the malignant,” xxxvi. 1, ‘‘ Thy sharpe arrowes, the 
peoples undernceth shall fal into the harts of the kings enemies,” xliv. 6, 
‘*confirme me with the princapal spirit,” 1. 14, ‘‘sinners are aliennted 
from the matrice,”’ lvii. 4, ‘‘ before your thornes did understand the old 
bryar,” lvii. 10, ‘‘ their iniquitie hath proceeded as it were of fat; they 
have passed into the affection of the hart,” Ixxii. 7, etc. Between the 
verses there are notes inserted and sometimes lengthy annotations at the 
end of a Psalm, e.g. after Pss. i, xliv, 1, cxiili, These notes are couched 
in the same quaint terms as the translation, a proof that those who then 
read the latter would not find it at all unusual ; thus one note runs: 
‘* preoccupate the malice of the persecutoure.” 

3 See Possidius, /zdzculus, vi, at the close. 
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to the solemn chanting of the Psalms to derive thence food 
for their souls ;1 hence they were not concerned so much 
with what the individual said or thought but with what 
God—the principal Author of the Psalms—meant. Hence, 
too, all the Psalms are regarded as essentially prophetic: 
“ You will hardly hear in the Psalms any other voice save 
that of Christ and His Church, or of Christ alone, or of 
His Church alone—of which Church we are, at least in 
ant.” * 

It is absurd to dub such expositions “ fanciful,’ just as 
it is foolish to confine one’s attention solely to the literal 
meaning of the words. In fact we would go so far as to 
say that the literal sense of the Psalms is of practically 
no importance, and that for devotional purposes—the prime 
value of the Psalms*—it is of little assistance to know any- 
thing about the time or circumstances of their composition. 
Modern commentaries are however almost wholly concerned 
with the precise significance of every phrase and are conse 
quently of little help, though at times they may save us 
from reciting meaningless phrases. 


PATRISTIC COMMENTARIES ON THE PSALMS. 


Athanasius, St., Expositioues 11 Psalios, preceded by his Efistola 
ad Marcellinum, De Interpretatione Psalmorum ; he deals with each 
Psalm very briefly ; P.G. xxvii. 11-590. Augustine, St., Ezarrationes in 
Psalmos; these are sermons prefaced in the case of the earlier Psalms 
by a running exposition ; Augustine made use of the Psalm which had 
been sung in church as a vehicle for setting forth the doctrinal and 
moral teaching of the Church as well as the more profound principles 
of the spiritual life; P.L. xxxvii. Basil, St., has some fifteen Hoznilies 
on various Psalms, P.G. xxix. 289-494; but the Expositio im Psalterinm 
which goes under his name is thought to be made up of excerpts by a 
later writer from the works of St. Chrysostom and Theodoret, xxx. 


See ee ary. on Ps. xxxvil. 1, Ixxxvi, cxxxvill, of Ap. clxix. 1. 
And note Contra itt. Pettliant, i. 237, ‘‘ex persona corporis Christi, 
columna et firmamentum veritatis,” and 726. ii. 235, ‘‘ David in seipso 
figuraret quee futura cernebat,” and 76. 202, ‘‘ David, in persona Christi.” 

2 Enarr. on Ps. lix, cp. Enuarr. li. 1 on Ps. xxx. 

3 “Read the entire Psalter, all the voices of the Saints therein ; you 
will find nothing there save prayer to God in all His works,” St. Jerome, 
Dial. adv. Pelagianos, i..4, P.L. xxiii. 501. ‘* Omnia que hic conscripta 
sunt, speculum nostrum sunt,” St. Augustine, Avarr. iil. 1 on Ps. xxx. 
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71-118. Cassiodorus, Comsmentaria, P.L. \xx. 9-1056. Chrysostom, St., 
Homilia in Psalimos ; he follows the argument so far as is possible and 
—like St. Augustine—takes occasion therefrom to expound various 
points of doctrinal and ascetic teaching, P.G. lv. 35-784; Ixi. 689 ff. 
Pseudo-Chrysostom. St. Cyril of Alexandria, Commmentaria, P.G. \xix. 
717-1276. Didymus of Alexandria, Expositio in Psalimos, P.G. xxxix. 
1155-1624. Eusebius of Czesarea, Comimentaria, P.G. xxiii. 65-1396 ; 
xxiv. 9-76. St. Gregory of Nyssa, Iu Psalmorumn inscriptiones, P.G. 
xliv. 431-608. Hilary, St., Tvactatus in Psalmos, very practical and for 
long the most used of all the Patristic commentaries. Jerome, St., in 
various Epistles St. Jerome treats of certain Psalms, e.g. Pss. xliv, 1xxi, 
Ixxxix, Cxviii, cxxvi; but the Breviarum in Psalmos given in P.L. xxvi. 
is attributed by Vallarsi to St. Columbanus of Bobbio, 7b. col. 814 ; it is 
derived from Origen, St. Hilary, Eusebius, and Eucherius of Lyons ; 
cf. Allgeier, Die altlateinischen Psalterien. Prolegomena eu eine Text- 
geschichte des Hieronymianischen Psalmenibersetzungen, 1928. Origen, 
Selecta in Psalmos, P.G,. xii. 1053-1686; xvii. 105-150. St. Paulinus, Para- 
phrasis Metrica in Psalmos, P.L. \xi. 449 ff. St. Prosper of Aquitaine, 
Psalmorum Expositio, P.L. li. 277 ff. Theodoret, I Psalmtos, P.G. \xxx. 


857-1998. 
LATER COMMENTATORS ON THE PSALMS. 


Albertus Magnus, Commtentariit in Psalmos, Opera, Vives, xv-xvii. 
Bellarmine, Ewxpositio in Psalmos, translated by O'Sullivan, 1886; 
Bellarmine’s commentary is given as a supplement to the commen- 
taries of Cornelius a Lapide. Cajetan, Card., Expositio in Psalmos, 
1530. Calmet, Commentarius in Psalmos, Opera iv. Denis the Car- 
thusian, Commentarius in Psalmos, 1547. De Muis, Commentarius 
in Psalutos Davidis, Louvain, 1770, always useful and practical. 
Haymo of Halberstadt, Explanationes in omnes Psalntos, P.L. cxvi. 
Santes Pagninus, the Hebrew text with an interlinear Latin ver- 
sion, 1632. Thomas Aquinas, St., Expositio trinm Nocturnarum seu 
Pss. i-li, Opera, Venice, 1775, tom. i. In the Cwursus S “Sempra, 
vol. xv. 1866, published by Migne, will be found an exposition of the 
Psalter by Genebrard with a variety of notes taken from Houbigant, 
Bossuet, Bellarmine, de Muis, Maldonatus, etc. Walafrid Strabo, Glossa 
Ordinaria, P.L. cxiii. 841 ff. 

Askwith, E. H., The Psaliis, Books iv-v, rendered into English in a 
Rhythm Consonant with that of the Original Hebrew, 1915. Bird, T, E.,* 
A Commentary on the Psalms, 1927. Blackman, The Psalms in the 
Light of Egyptian Research, 1926. Boylan, P.,* The Psalms: a Study of 
the Vulgate Psalter in the Light of the Hebrew Text, 1920-24. Briggs, C. A. 
and E. G., A Critical and Excgetical Conmentary on the Book of Psalms, 
1906-07. Causse, A., Les “Patuvres” @Israel: Prophétes, Psalmistes, 
Messiaiistes, 1922. Cheyne, Tie Book of Psalms, 1888 ; The Origin of the 
Psalter, Bampton Lectures, 1891. Delitzsch, Commentary on the Psalms, 
3 vols., translated by Eaton, 1887. Fillion, L. C.,* Les Psanumes com- 
mentés Vapreés la Vulgate et ' Hébreu, 1893. Forbes, Studies on the 
Book of Psalms, 1888. Gressmann and others, The Psalmists, Essays on 
their Religious Experience and Teaching, Cambridge University Press, 
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1926. Jebb, The Book of Psalms, a Literal Trauslation with Dissertations, 
1846.1 Kittel, R., Dic Psalien, 1922. Kirkpatrick, The Psalms, Cam- 
bridge Bible, 1893-95. Knabenbauer, S.J.,* Comnientarius in Psalmos, 
1912. Lesétre, Le Livre des Psanines, 1853. Mortimer, A. G., Outlines 
of the Psalnts, 1925. Mowinckel, S., Psalinenstudien, 2nd ed., 1923-24. 
Neale and Littledale, A Conimientary on the Psalms, 1874-78. This is 
taken for the most part from the Fathers and is most useful for devo- 
tional purposes. Pérennés, H. R.,* Les Psaumes traduits et commenteés, 
avec Préface du R. P. Condamin, S.J. 1922. Perowne, H. J., Commentary 
ou the Psalms, 6th e:?., 1886; an abbreviated edition, the 8th ed. , 1892. 
Powis Smith, J. M., The Psalms, Chicago, 1926. The Psalter in Wife, 
Worship and History, Clarendon Press, 1926. Thackeray, F. St. John, 
Three Lectures on the Psaluts, 1917 ; More Thoughts on the Psalnis, 1918. 
Thirtle, J]. W., Old Testament Problems : Critical Studies in the Psalnis, 
1907. Thrupp, F. J., Jutroduction to the Psalms, 1860. Zorell, S. T., 
Psalterinm ex Hebreo-Latinum, 1928, 


1 No one will think that because a commentary is old it is therefore 
‘out of date”! 
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|. The Character and Main Divisions of the Book. 


In Hebrew nid>v *2¥%9, « Mischle Shelomo” or “ Parables 
of Solomon”; Septuagint, wapoipiart A ‘Collection of 
Wise Sayings’’ seems to be the most satisfactory rendering 
of the Hebrew title, cf. Ps. lxxvil.2. That these “ Sayings” 
were collected at different times is clear from the “titles ” 
affixed to different parts of the book; with their assistance 
we can break up the whole into the following sections: 


(a) Chaps. i-x. ‘The Parables of Solomon, the son of David, king of 
Israel.” 

(b) x-xxii. 16. ‘‘ The Parables of Solomon,” though this title is only in 
the Vulgate. 

(c) xxli. 17-xxiv. 22. A separate section according to the Septuagint. 

(d) xxiv. 23-34. Also, according to the LXX, a separate section. 

(e) xxv. I-xxix. 27. Forms a section with, in the Hebrew, LXX and 
Vulgate, the interesting heading, ‘‘ These are also parables of Solomon 
which the men of Ezechias, king of Juda, copied out.” The LXX has 
“the u2doubted parables.” 

(f) xxx. I-33. The first of three appendices ; it bears the title, ‘‘ The 
words of Gatherer the son of Vomiter ; the vision which the man 
spoke, etc.” We have here a good instance of the way in which 
St. Jerome sometimes translated, instead of transliterating, the Hebrew 


1 But Ilavdperos Zodia, Hegesippus in 4. £Z. IV. xxii. 8, so too St. 
Clement of Rome, 1 Cor. lvii. 
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proper names; in R.V. correctly according to the Hebrew ‘the words 
of Agur the son of Jakeh, the oracle (or, of Massa), but omitted 
in LXX.} 


(g) xxxi. 1-9. A second appendix ; ‘The words of King Lamuel, the 
vision wherewith his mother instructed him.” 

(4) xxxi. 10-31. The praises of the valiant woman. No title is pre- 
fixed, but its style separates it off decisively from the preceding ; it is 
a species of acrostic, each verse beginning with a new letter of the 
alphabet in the same way as the alphabetic Psalms, qg.v.? 


That these sectional divisions are not fanciful is clearly 
shown by the different styles evinced in each. Thus in 
(2) there is hardly any indication of what we should call 
‘“‘ proverbs,” the sentences are long and closely connected, 
the sequence of thought is sustained; the same feature is 
noticeable in (d). On the other hand in (0) and (¢) we have 
the real terseness of ‘ proverbs”’ as we understand them. 
In (c), again, we miss the crisp style of “ proverbs,” while 
in the three appendices we are in presence of an altogether 
different style. 


Proverbs seem to be repeated in the different sections, ¢.g. xix. 24 
21) and xxvi. 15, xvii. 3a and xxvii. 21a, xxiv. 33-34 (48-49) and vi. 
10-11, xv. 8 and xxi. 27; this would confirm the view that the sections 
are really distinct and derived from different collections. 


Il. Date and Authorship. 


According to the “titles”’ given above, (a) (b) and (e) are 
attributed to Solomon, and there is absolutely no reason for 
dissenting from this view; “the men of Ezechias” would 
be in a far better position to decide upon the authorship of 
the section xxv-xxix than we can be, and in saying “these 
are also parables of Solomon” they clearly regarded those 
which preceded as also his work. Such passages as Eccles. 
fa, Jy Escelus. xlvu.17, 8 Kings iv. 32, v. 9, x. 1,2 Paral. 
i. 7-10, all tend to confirm the traditional view that Solomon 


1 See Swete, Litroduction to the Bible tn Greek, p. 241. 

eeoisjerome, £7. xxx. 3. 

3 Nowack, 4.D.8. Proverbs, gives a much longer list of repeated 
proverbs, ¢.¢. xv. 334 and xvill. 126, xix. I@ and xxvili. 6a, xv. 18@ and 
XxIx. 22a, xxii. 28a and xxili. 10a, x. 15a and xviii. 11, xi. 21@ and xvi. 
aoa OG and xxv. 24, xvill, 8 and xxvi. 22, xx. 16 and xxvii. 13, xxii. 
3 and xxvii. 12 ; but in the majority of these alleged instances the repetition 
is of a few words only. 
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was the author, of the major part at least, of our Book of 
Proverbs. Since the Septuagint translators clearly did not 
understand the Hebrew text of the title to xxxi it is a 
legitimate conclusion that at the time this translation was 
made the Hebrew text was very ancient.! 

The advanced critical view is of course very different 
from the foregoing. Critics used to hold that i. 7-ix was 
the oldest section in the collection, but nowadays the ten- 
dency is to regard x-xxiv. 22 and xxv-xxii. 16 as the older 
section, while xxii. 17-xxiv. 22 and xxiv. 23-34 rank some- 
what later than i. 7-ix, with the appendices in xxx-xxxi 
coming last of all in point of time. When xxv. 1 “the 
proverbs which the men of Ezechias copied out” is quoted 
against this conclusion the retort is made that Ezechias is 
spoken of as “king of Juda,” an expression which would 
seem to imply that at the time of writing Ezechias was a 
king of a bygone age, of an age, that is, when there really 
were kings in Juda.? 


“Granted,” says Toy, ‘‘that such work is conceivable for that time 
(that of Ezechias), we have only a possibility. There is no hint of it 
in the historical and prophetical books, and there is much against it. 
Not only was the period in question one of war and unrest, but it is 
highly probable, if not certain, that the task of collecting and editing 
writings did not begin till much later (not before the Exile). As to the 
particularity of the title in xxv. 1, it is quite in the manner of the Jewish 
editors—witness the titles of many Psalms; to be precise and full was 
a natural tendency, and the scribes had no historical science to guide 
them. In this case Hezechiah may have been selected because of his 
alleged prominence as a reformer (so Isa. xxxvili ascribes a poem to 
him, and 2 Chron. xix credits Jehosaphat with the creation of a sacer- 
dotal judiciary). We cannot, then, base the question of authorship of 
Proverbs on the titles in the book. As to the ascription of Proverbs 
and other writings to Solomon, this also was perfectly natural when 
his reputation for wisdom had once been established. And as it is 
‘now almost universally held that he did not write Ecclesiastes and 
Canticles, it must be admitted, in spite of the tradition, that it is 
possible he did not write Proverbs.’ 


1 St. John Thackeray, Grammar of the Old Testament in Greek, i., 
pp. 16, 61, 166, would—mainly on orthographical grounds—say that the 
Septuagint version cannot have been made earlier than 100 B.c, From 
chap. xxiv. 22 to the close the order in which individual proverbs are 
given varies very much in the Septuagint from that in the Hebrew, as a 
glance at Swete’s edition will show. 

2 See Nowack in H.D.B. s.v. Proverbs. 3 LLB. S.0ad Teor Us. 
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The theological teachings, too, of Pvoverbs are declared 
““not conceivable as contemporaneous with the preaching 
of the prophets”’; rather are we to hold with Kuenen that: 


“The ethico-religious train of ideas represented by the composers 
of these proverbs (are) an anachronism if referred to the period of the 
prophets—but only in the post-exilic period—a period in which law 
and prophecy are raised above all doubt, and hence not the slightest 
attempt is made to prove their truth, while at the same time there is an 
pecent geen to apply the results of the prophetic teaching to 
teal life.” 


The same principles could be, in fact are, applied to the 
Psalter. Critics seem to divide up the history of Israel into 
water-tight compartments—a legislative period, a prophetic 
period, and a “ piety ” period—as though all three aspects of 
life could not be contemporary. It is this “ evolutionary ” 
view of religion which vitiates so much of their work and 
with which it is hard to keep patience: 


‘That we have actually before us (in i. 7-ix) a period more advanced 
than in x. 1 ff. and xxv. 1 ff. follows from the conception that here 
meets us of the guests of ‘Madame Folly’ as in the depths of Sheol, 
ix. 18. The latter, which was originally simply the abode of departed 
souls, has become synonymous with hell. In view of the close affinity 
in spirit and tendency between these chapters and Sirach, no very long 
period can have intervened between the composition of the two. We 
shall not be far wrong if we fix upon c. 250 B.c. as the date of the 
origin of these chapters, and therewith of our book as a whole.’” 

Similarly Toy finds that the conception of life in general, the social 
conditions, the ethical and religious ideas, the linguistic features and 
the relation of Proverbs to other books of the Bible, are quite incom- 
patible with a Salomonic or even a pre-Exilian date for the book. For 
example he finds that “there are in parts of Proverbs (i-ix, xxii. 21, 
XXiv. 23) suggestions of an organization of learning which better suits 
the late reflective period ; the sages are an influential body, and appear 
to have pupils—so we may infer from the address ‘ my son,’ and from 
xxii. 21---that is, academies were in existence.’ 


Ii. The Teaching of the Book of Proverbs. 


The moral code set forth may not be of a very lofty charac- 
ter but we should be wrong to see in the book a treatise on 
asceticism. It is Jewish wisdom and, above all, human 
wisdom. A stream cannot rise higher than its source, and 


1 Nowack in 7.D.B. s.v. Proverés. 
eer. “Wit Z.5., p. O53, 
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the source in this case is the Jewish law, the “weak and 
needy elements”’ of which St. Paul speaks, Gal.iv.9. The 
power of the book lies in the fact that while based on the 
law it disregards the accidentals of that law and seizes on 
its substance. Hence it presents us with many ideals; for 
many of the “ proverbs”’ only find their fulfilment in Him 
who came to fulfil all justice, cf. xi. 17, xvii. 17, xviii. 24. 
Similarly, the personifications which are so striking a feature 
can only find their fulfilment in Him, and indeed have ever 
been so interpreted in the Church. From an a priom stand- 
point we should hardly expect the book to be often quoted 
in N.T., yet the opposite is the case, cf. Heb. xii. 5, Jas. iv. 6, 
1 Pet. iv. 8, Rom. xii. 20. 


IV. Egyptian Wisdom and Proverbs. 


The affinities between Israel and Egypt were very close. 
Until recent years we have been accustomed to regard 
them as summarized in the sojourn of the Hebrews in 
Egypt, their exodus under Moses, and the few sporadic 
raids into Palestine by Egyptian Pharaos mentioned in 
the Bible. But archeological investigations are making it 
more and more evident that Asia Minor, Palestine and 
Egypt were very closely united even in culture. We have 
only to think of the Tel el-Amarna letters, the one-time 
dominance of the Hittite Empire and the Egyptian occu- 
pation of Bethsan as revealed by excavations there, to 
realize how intimate this was. Hence we must not be 
surprised if further affinities between the literature of the 
Hebrews and the Egyptians come to light. A peculiarly, 
interesting case of this may perhaps be found in our Book 
of Proverbs. For in 1903 Sir E. A, Wallis Budge pub- 
lished The Wisdom of the Egyptians,? or the teachings of an 
Egyptian sage called Amen-em-apt, a treatise which could 


1 See McFadyen in Zhe People and the Book, p. 214. 

2 This has developed into 7he Teaching of Amenemapt, Son of Ka-nekht, 
the Egyplian Hieroglyphic Text and an English Translation, with Trans- 
lations of the Moral and Religious Teachings of Egyptian Kings and 
Officials tllustrating the Development of Religious Philosophy in Egypt 
during a Pertod of about Two Thousand Years, 1924. 
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not, so it is maintained, have been published earlier than 
1000 3B.c. and which betrays remarkable affinities to our 
Proverbs. The line of investigation thus suggested has 
been followed up, and it is now maintained that the author 
of Proverbs must have been acquainted with the teachings of 
Amen-em-apt. For his Precepts are divided into thirty 
chapters and this may explain the enigmatical statement in 
Prov. xxii. 20, ‘‘ Behold I have described it to thee three 
manner of ways, in thoughts and knowledge,” viz. in two 


ways only (?); but “three manner of ways,” Heb. Divow 
Tpiogows, tripliciter, in LXX and Vulgate ; but the Hebrew 


might be vocalized Dw iow, or “thirty,” so that we could 
read ‘“‘ Behold I have written thee thirty precepts, in 
thoughts and knowledge.”! | 

The tendency nowadays is to regard all “the Wisdom 
literature’ as a late product of Hebrew genius, probably 
post-Exilic, and those who hold such views naturally see 
confirmation of their ideas in the affinities indicated. Still 
the date of the Precepis is not certain, nor is it necessary to 
demand the lapse of several centuries before such Egyptian 
literature could penetrate into Palestine.? 
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l. The Purpose and Teaching of the Book. 


Qoheleth, noap. The Hebrew word really means, accord- 
ing to St. Jerome, “one who summons the people,”’ 
cf. 3 Kings viii. 8, in Hebrew; but it may be rendered 
‘the preacher.’”? ‘The title ‘‘ Ecclesiastes,” derived from 
the Septuagint, shows how these early translators under- 
stood it. St. Jerome says: 


“About five years ago, when I was at Rome and read Ecclesiastes to 
the sainted Blesilla in order to induce her to despise this world and to 
account as nothing all that she saw in it, I remember that she asked 
me to treat of certain obscure points in it by way of a brief commen. 
tary so that when I was away she might be able to understand what 
she read. And so, since at the very outset of the work she was 
carried away by a sudden death—and we, Paula and Eustochium, have 
never deserved to have another such companion in our lives, I at 
the time was stunned into silence by the blow, and now that I am at 
Bethlehem I pay the debt I owe both to you and to her memory. I 
would only remark that I follow no master ; but, translating from the 
Hebrew, I have kept rather closely to the translation by the Seventy in 
those places where they do not much differ from the Hebrew. Some- 


1 The form of the word is peculiar and has given rise to all sorts 
of conjectures ; since the word is feminine some regard it as Wisdom 
personified ; yet the accompanying verb is masculine. If we were to be 
so pedantic as to insist that the Hebrew conjugation ‘‘ Qal” can hardly 
have the active sense of summoning, we should have to understand the 
word here as meaning ‘‘ the congregation ” rather than its convener, but 
this seems impossible. 
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times I mention Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion, partly so as not 
to terrify the reader by a show of novelty, partly so as not to act 
against my conscience through neglecting any source of truth by 
simply following the streamlets of mere opinion.”? 


We have quoted these words in full for they afford us an 
example of St. Jerome’s methods of work, also because they 
show how alive he was to the difficulties of the book. For 
Ecclesiastes has always been considered a difficult book. St. 
Jerome himself says at the close of his commentary that the 
Hebrews thought that it ought to be consigned to oblivion 
like other books of Solomon now lost, on the ground that it 
asserted that all God’s creatures were vain and were all to 
be accounted as nothing, that moreover it set meat and 
drink and passing delights before all else. But he adds 
that it retained its place in the Canon solely because of the 
last two verses which summed up the whole of the author’s 
teaching.? 

The modern view of the teaching enshrined in the book 
could hardly be better expressed than in the following : 


“The book consists of what might be called the author’s two philo- 
sophies : his theoretical philosophy and his practical. The theoretical 
principle is: All is vanity: what gain, result, is there to man in his 
labour or life? The practical principle is really all that is left possible 
by the theoretical one: Life has no gain; but God has given life to 
man, and he has to live it. Therefore there is nothing better than that 
a man eat and drink and let himself enjoy good, for this is God’s gift 
to him. Naturally there is a third thing. This enjoyment of good is 
the only sphere in which a man has a certain freedom: it partly 
depends upon himself and his own demeanour. Some principle to 
regulate his conduct and mind is therefore necessary. This regulating 
principle the preacher calls wisdom. As a mental quality it is practical 
sagacity, insight into things and situations, enabling a man to act 
prudently ; as a temper it is equanimity and moderation.’ 


It is easy, then, to go astray in reading Ecclesiastes unless 
we have the key to it in our hands. And the key lies in the 
last two verses which, however, are not isolated, for their 
teaching appears again and again throughout the book, as 
we shall see from the following brief analysis: 


1 Pref. to Commentary on Ecclestastes. 
2 On Eccles. xit. 13, 2.2. xxi 
3 Davidson in £.8., s.v. Ecclestastes. 
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A) i-vi. Proofs that all is vanity except to lead a happy life. 

(B) vii-xii. How to lead a happy life. 

The keynote is struck at intervals throughout both parts of the book 
thus : 

(i) Use the gifts and the life God has given you ; ii. 24, iii. 22, v. 17- 
1Q, Viii. 15, ix. 7-9. 

(ii) Remember that all is God’s gift and that He will judge us on our 
een sien 20, 11. 10, 17, Vv. 5, 17-18, vill. 12, ix. 1, Xi. 9, xii. 13-14. 


A FULLER ANALYSIS. 


A. i-vii. 1. All is vanity except to lead a happy life. 

(a) i. 1-18, the prologue ; the vanity of all earthly things. 

ii. I-11. Pleasure is vain. ii. 12-17. Study is vain. ii. 18-23. Work- 
ing for an heir who is to consume all is vain. ii. 24-26. Therefore 
enjoy life because, iii. 1-15. It is short and meant to be used. iii. 16- 
22. But remember that God will finally judge us. 

(c) iv-vii. 1. He proves the same from the inconstancy of all human 
nature. 

iv. 1-16. There is nothing certain. iv.17-v. 8. A digression touching 
reverence in our worship of God. v. 9g-vii. 1. Man’s life is full of 
calamities. 

B. vii. 2-xii. 8. How to lead a happy life. 

Vil. 2-11. We must keep the end of life in view. vii. 12-x. 20. The 
beauty of wisdom. vii. 12-30. Wisdom is commended. viii-ix. 12, A 
wise use of life. ix. 12-18. This is illustrated by a parable. x. I-20. A 
comparison between wisdom and folly. 

(a) xi-xii. 8. The value of works of mercy; for we know not the 
time when death and judgement shall come. 

(b) xii. 9-14. The epilogue; this should be compared with the 
prologue. 


Il. Its Authorship and Date. 


St. Jerome’s words on this point are worth noting; he 
rejects the Salomonic authorship of Ecclesiasticus and Wits- 
dom, but he never doubts but that he wrote Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes and the Canticle : 


“He (Solomon) published three volumes, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and 
the Cauticle of Cauticles. In Proverbs he teaches young men and 
instructs them in their duties by wise sayings, hence we so often find 
him saying, ‘son.’ But in Ecclesiastes he speaks to men of mature 
age, showing them that they must not think anything in this world is 
everlasting but that all we see is fleeting and brief. But last of all he 
introduces the now perfect man, prepared, by trampling on this world, 
for the embraces of the spouse in the Canticle of Canticles ” 
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St. Jerome explains the difference in style between these 
three books by saying that in Pvoverybs Solomon teaches 
morals, in Ecclesiastes he teaches the theology of nature, in 
the Canticle intellectual truths. The Rabbinic tradition is 
that Solomon wrote the Canticle in his youth, Proverbs in 
middle life, Eccleszastes in his old age. 

We are in no sense bound to believe, however, that 
Solomon was actually the author of the book. Indeed 
many hold that it was written at a much later date than 
that of Solomon. Yet it is unreasonable to relinquish, 
without solid grounds, a tradition long held by the most 
learned of the Fathers. The arguments generally alleged 
in favour of a later date are (a) that the writer seems 
expressly to say that he was not Solomon, for he says, “ I 
was king in Jerusalem,” i. 12, whereas we should expect 
him to say, ‘‘I am”; but the same word in the same tense 
is used in Ps. lxxxviii. 5 (Hebrew), and in Gen. xxxii. 11, 
where it seems clearly to signify a present and not a past. 
Moreover, Solomon may well have known that there was a 
long line of Canaanite kings before him in Jerusalem. A 
far more serious argument is based upon the lateness of the 
language; critics whose opinion cannot be lightly regarded 
maintain that the language is so patently late that the book 
must, if there is any history at all to the Hebrew language, 
be decidedly late.t But there is little or no agreement as 
yet among these critics as to the exact period to which the 
book is to be assigned ; indeed every century from Solomon’s 
time down to that of Herod has been upheld! And while 
giving full weight to the argument from language it is well 
to remember that our knowledge of the stages through 
which the Semitic languages passed is as yet but meagre; 
so that it is better to suspend our judgement than to rush 
to rash conclusions. On the other hand, in favour of 
Solomon’s authorship must be set the tradition of the 
Hebrews which has never wavered. Ecclesiastes was always 
the middle book of the three which they assigned to 
Solomon ; it occupies the same relative place in the Septua- 
gint. In the present Massoretic Hebrew text Ecclestastes 

1 Thus Delitzsch is quoted as saying: ‘‘ If the book of Koheleth be of 


old Salomonic origin, then there is no history of the Hebrew language ” 
(Peake in 4.D.8&., s.v. Ecclestastes). 
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occupies a place among the Hagiographa for liturgical 
reasons, the book being one of the five which went to make 
up the collection known as the ‘‘ Megilloth.” And in full 
accordance with the Salomonic authorship, note in addition 
to the title in i. 1 and 12, the allusions to his wealth, i. 9, 
v. 12, 18; to his planting, i. 5; to his building, i. 46; and 
above all to his wisdom, i. 7, 10, 16, vii. 12-24, viii. 1, 5, etc. 
It is true that all these points may be due to the wish to 
represent Solomon to the life, but because such a thing 
is possible it does not follow that it is true. Here again, 
however, we must not be too dogmatic, for it is certain that 
in Wisdom we have a book which is not Solomon’s yet 
which presents itself as such. What was done in the one 
case may well have been done in the other. 

Modern writers are practically unanimous in denying the 
Salomonic authorship of the book. 

‘“Some writers still support this view (of the Salomonic authorship), 
though it is abandoned by all critics of eminence... critics who 
deny the Salomonic authorship, 7.e. all critics who need to be taken 
into account, are unanimous in assigning the book to the post-Exilic 
period.” 

But even these critics are far from unanimous as to the 
precise post-Exilic date to which it is to be referred; many 
say the Persian period which closed with the break-up of 
the empire of Alexander the Great, B.c. 330; others prefer 
the subsequent Greek period down to about B.c. 200; finally 
Renan would refer its composition to B.c. 125. 

Again : 

“The conception of Solomon in his old age, a sated and effete 
voluptuary, looking back in penitence upon a life of pleasure, and 
exclaiming Vanity ! is wholly unlike the preacher of the book. There 
is not a word of penitence in the book. The preacher is anything but 
weary of life. He has the intensest desire for it and enjoyment of it, 
xi. 7, and the deepest horror of death and the decay of nature, xii. 2 ff. 
Far from being outworn and exhausted, he complains throughout the 
book that the powers of man have no scope; he is cabined, cribbed, 
confined by a superior power on all sides of him. Neither his natural 
nor his moral being has free play. Indeed in his consciousness of 


power the preacher appears to demand a freedom for man nothing 
short of that promised in the words ‘ Ye shall be as God.’’”2 


1 Peake in &.D.B., s.v. Ecclesiastes. 
2 Davidson in #.8., s.v. Ecclestastes. 
Ik. 16 
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Ill. Tne Canonicity of Ecclesiastes. 


The canonicity of Ecclesiastes has never been called in 
question in Christian times but the Rabbinical writers let 
us see that the book caused much heart-burning: “ The 
Wise men sought to put away the book Qoheleth because 
the writer seemed to contradict himself,’’? also ‘‘ there were 
expressions in that book which showed an heretical ten- 
dency.” St. Jerome evidently refers to such traditions as 
in the words quoted above touching the contemplated re- 
jection of the book by the Rabbis. ? 
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THE CANTICLE OF CAN@I@iiS 


I. Introductory. 
Il. The Interpretation of Canticles. 
Hi. The Author. 
IV. The Text and Versions. 
V. Bibliography. 


“THE Canticle is full of enigmas ; they are known to the few who 
understand, opened to the few who knock. Devoutly receive it when 
opened to you, that you may deserve to have its obscurities laid bare to 
you,” St. Augustine, Sermon xlvi. 35. ‘‘The whole world is not worth 
the day on which the song was given to Israel. For all the writings 
(viz. the Hagiographa) are holy, but the Soug of Songs is holy of the 
holies,” Rabbi Akiba. 


And of jerome, 


‘Let Laeta learn the Soig of Songs, but without danger, and there- 
fore last of all; lest by reading it too early she suffer through not 
seeing that in this book the wedding-song of spiritual nuptials is sung 
in words which sound material,” Ef. cvii. 12. 


Il. Introductory. 


The Canticle of Canticles, the Song of Songs, in Hebrew 
oywO Ww, Shir ha-shirim, LXX Alopa aicpérov is, as St. 
Jerome has just said, a wedding-song; the title claims that 
it is the most perfect of all such songs. This was the 
Jewish view of it, and it has passed into the Church which 
has always regarded the Canticle as the expression of the 
highest form of love, that namely of chosen souls for their 
mystical Spouse. This ‘“love-song,’’ then, is constructed 
after the fashion of a dialogue; now the Lover, now His 
beloved speaks. It is often difficult to see where precisely 
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one speaker begins and another ends, hence St. Jerome but 
voices the thoughts of all the long series of commentators 
when he says that the Canticle is as difficult as it is short.’ 
Attempts have been made to split up this exquisite poem 
into small sections or separate poetical pieces, but the 
attempt fails in face of the refrains which give unity to the 
whole: “I adjure ye, O ye daughters of Jerusalem .. .,” 
eit, o, v. 8, vii. 4; cf. 11, 7 and ili. 5; 11. 16, iv. 6 an 
Paezeealso ii. 6, vi. 9, and viii. 5; ii. 17, and iv. 6. 


Il. Interpretation. 


The question of interpretation is a very vexed one, If 
we understand the Cantzcle literally it is difficult to see how 
a song of purely carnal love can have found a place in the 
Bible.* Theodore of Mopsuestia was condemned by the 
Fifth Cécumenical Council at Constantinople, 553 a.p., 
‘because he throws contempt on the Canttcle of Canticles by 
saying that Solomon wrote this to a mistress.’? This 
difficulty is hardly avoided by saying that the song is to be 
taken as typical of mystic and holy love. For the typical 
sense must be founded on the literal, and according to the 
above interpretation it would remain true that Solomon 
penned this poem in a purely carnal and material sense. 
Hence we have to see in the Canticle an extended metaphor, 
in other words an allegory. We are in the presence of 
allegory when a writer or speaker does not describe what 


1 On Abdias, 1, ?.Z. xxv. 1100. 

2 So Origen: ‘‘If we do not understand these things spiritually do 
they not become mere fables? Unless there is some mystery hidden in 
them are they not unworthy of God? A person, then, who knows how 
to take the Scriptures in a spiritual fashion, cr who, if he does not know, 
yet wants to know, must strive manfully not to live according to flesh and 
blood so that he may be made worthy to be a sharer in these hidden 
spiritual things, and, to speak out boldly, worthy of a spiritual desire 
or love. For there is such a thing as a spiritual love” (fom. i on 
Cantzcles, translated by St. Jerome, ?.Z. xxiii. 1121). Throughout these 
two Homilies, which alone St. Jerome has preserved for us out of the 
**decem volumina” which Origen wrote on the Cazftzcle, and in which, as 
St. Jerome adds: ‘‘ whereas in his other writings he surpassed everybody 
else, in these he surpasses himself,” Origen interprets the whole of Christ 
and His Church. 

3 See vol. i, 1926, pp. 63-65. 
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he has really in view but something which has clear points 
of resemblance to it, and yet so presents his description 
that we are in no danger of misunderstanding his meaning ; 
a perfect example occurs in Ezech, xvii. 3-10,and our Lord 
makes use of this form of speech when He describes Him- 
self as the Good Shepherd, the Door, the Vine, etc. 
Solomon, too, has left us an example of this form of com- 
position in his description of Wisdom, Prov. ix. Indeed 
throughout the Old Testament God’s relations towards the 
Chosen People are thus set forth, cf Ezech. xvi, Osee 1-iii, 
So too in the New Testament when the relations between 
Christ and His Church are described, Ephes. v. 28, 2 Cor, 
xi. 2, Apoc. xix. 7; cf. Ps. xliv as quoted in Heb, i. 8. It 
is well to insist on this, for the tendency nowadays is to 
degrade the Canticle to the rank of a profane love-song.? 
No one fought more strenuously against this opinion than 
St. Jerome who maintained that the song excluded all idea 
of carnal love: ‘I will prove,” he says, “that it contains 
the mystery of virginity, virginitatis sacvamenta.”2 Again, 
‘Solomon, a lover of peace and of the Lord, corrects 
morals, teaches nature, unites Christ and the Church, and 
sings a sweet song to celebrate that holy bridal.”? St. 
Bernard, in his series of eighty-six sermons on the first two 
chapters, has dwelt at great length on the Canticle as 
expressing the affections of mystical souls for the Divine 
Spouse who ‘‘ feeds among the lilies.” 


Hl. The Author. 


We have spoken throughout of Solomon as the author, 
for though modern writers endeavour to assign the Canticle 
to a much later date it cannot be said that their arguments 


1 Luther led the way by claiming that the Cazztécle proclaimed the 
reward of the obedience of the faithful soul who was therefore admitted 
to the Divine embraces ; Hugo Grotius, @ 1645, went further, while 
Michelis, in his translation of Lowth’s Hebrew Poetry, went so far 
(contrary to the whole spirit of Lowth himself, see Lectures xxx-xxxi, 
which well repay study) as to exclude the Candzcle from the Bible. 
Jacobi, 1771, regarded it as a panegyric on conjugal fidelity, while 
Herder, 1778, treated it as purely natural erotic pcetry. 

2 Adv. Jovin. i. 30, P.L. xxii, 251-252. 

3 Fp le Goes, L. XX. 547. 
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are convincing. The title in the Greek and Vulgate is 
always the same, wiz. Solomon’s Canticle of Canticles, and 
until the time of the Reformation no one ever thought of 
denying Solomon’s authorship of it. In 3 Kings iv. 382, 
Solomon is said to have “treated of trees, from the cedar 
that is in Libanus unto the hyssop that cometh out of the 
wall’’; out of the 116 verses of the Canticle, twenty at least 
are concerned with flowers... Many maintain that the 
language shows signs of a late date, but the argument from 
language is a precarious one.? 


I¥v. The Text. 


The Douay translation is good, but a few points become 
clearer from a comparison with the original or with the 
Greek.? Thus in ii. 1, our version misses the “rose of 


1 Note, too, the reference to Thersa, vi. 4, where instead of ‘* Thou art 
beautiful, O my beloved, as Thersa, lovely as jerusalem,” the Vulgate has 
‘¢ suavis” instead of Thersa,” thus destroying the parallelism. Thersa 
was the capital of the northern kingdom, 3 Kings xiv. 17, xv. 21, xvi. 6, 
9, 15, 17, 23, until Samaria, under Omri, replaced it, 3 Kings xvi. 24. 

2 Thus yas “‘oarden,” vi. 11, DH ‘* paradisus,” iv. 13, Neh. il. 8, 
Eccles. ii. 5, c. Schrader, Cunetform Inscriptions, ii. 71; | BR ‘a 
litter,” iii. 9, are all said to be late foreign words referable perhaps to the 
Macedonian period, Driver, Z.0.7., 9th ed., p. 449; yet the last-named 
occurs in the form ‘‘aparne” in the Cappadocian cuneiform tablets 
which Sayce refers to the Tell el-Amarna period or 1450 B.c., of 
Tablet xin, Kecords of the Past, New Serzes, vi. 118, 130; ‘* the 
Hebrews,” says St. Jerome, ‘‘use words derived from all manner of 
languages, for example in Cant. iii. 9, from the Greek gopetoy, or the 
‘ferculum’ which Solomon made, we have the same word in Hebrew,” 
on Isa. vii. 14, P.Z. xxiv. 108. Similarly the curious abbreviated form 
of the relative (YN as in sous and ‘3% almost as a genitive, cf. 1. 6, 12, 
uameteeay 3,07, etc., occurs in the Song of Debora, Judg. v. 7, ¢f. vi. 17, 
Vil. 12, vili. 26, which presumably come from Ephraim or the northern 
kingdom, the same usage occurs in an inscription of the eighth century 
B.c. from the site of Samaria, see Driver, Z.O.7., 4th ed., p. 422. 

3 The Greek text has its own interest. In some MSS. marginal 
stage directions are given, ¢.g. ‘‘the bride to the bridegroom,” ‘‘ the 
bride to the maidens” or ‘‘the maidens to the bride,” cf Swete, Zztro- 
duction to the Bible in Greek, p. 360. The translator is often puzzled 
by the Hebrew and simply transliterates, ¢.¢. Aminadab, vii. 2, but cf. 
vi. 12; iv. 14, v. 11. At other times he translates Proper Names, ¢.s. 
Amana, iv. 8; ‘‘ besides that which is within,” iv. 1, 3, vi. 77 proves 
a pitfall, so too ii. 7, 9, 17 where he is at fault; he has certain additions 
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Sharon”; in vii. 1, the proper name ‘‘ Mahanaim,” Gen. 
Xxxil. 2, has been translated; so also in viii. 11, where we 
should read “Solomon had a vineyard in Baal-Hamon.”’ 
The curious expression in iv. 3 and vi. 6, “besides that 
which lieth hid within’ should more correctly be rendered 
‘behind thy veil.” Lastly, the very indelicate statement 
in vili, 5 is quite contrary to the Hebrew and the Greek, 
cf. the Revised Version. 
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|. The Purpose of the Writer. 


In the Septuagint Zodia Yarapdvos or Wisdom of Solomon, 
a title probably due to the statements about Solomon’s 
divinely infused wisdom. The same title is even given to 
it as to Proverbs, Ilavdperos codia, or ‘“ail-embracing Wis- 
dom.’ Briefly the author exhorts all princes to cultivate 
true wisdom, i-vi. 23, and then proceeds to treat of the 
necessity, origin, proofs and effects of such wisdom. Or in 
greater detail : 


i-ii, An exhortation to seek after Wisdom and not to be like the 
wicked who despise it. 
ili-v. The difference between the fate of the just and of the wicked. 
vi. 3-23. Renewed exhortation to seek after Wisdom. 
vi. 24-27. The author’sjtheme: “ Now what Wisdom is and what 
was her origin, I will declare. .. .” 
vii-ix. How desirable Wisdom is ; her praises; a prayer for it. 
x-xii. The Wisdom of God as displayed in the history of the Hebrew 
people. 
xlii-xv. Hence the folly of idolatry. 
xvi-xix. Further shown in the history of the plagues in Egypt. 
1 3 Kings iii. 7-14, ef Eccles. i. 12, Ecclus. xlvii. 12-18. 
2 St. Epiphanius, De AZensuris et Ponderibus, 4. 
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The author’s aim is to present a picture of that practical 
wisdom which shall lead a man to union with God: ‘ She 
is an infinite treasure to men; which they that use become 
the friends of God,” vii. 14. Nor is this wisdom purely 
practical; it is speculative as well, vii. 15-30; and this 
speculative aspect of Wisdom leads to its personification, 
vli-ix, where we see the roots of the Logos doctrine of 
Semonmec™ Coli. 15, 17, Heb, i, iv. 12. 


il. The Date and Authorship of the Book. 


(a) The Language.—The book does not exist in Hebrew, 
and critics dispute as to whether it ever existed in that 
language. Houbigant regarded chaps. i-ix as a translation 
from the Hebrew of Solomon, and the remainder as an 
original Greek composition due to the translator of the 
earlier portion. He argued from the poetical and Hebraic 
character of 1-ix, also from its likeness to qther Salomonic 
books, such as Pvoverbs and Ecclesiastes. Margoliouth too 
has argued that there are clear traces of a Hebrew original. 
The fact remains, however, that the Greek is noticeably 
different from that of the Septuagint version elsewhere, and 
there are also characteristic plays upon words in the Greek 
hardly compatible with a translation, ¢.g. i. 1-4. Houbigant 
insisted on the Hebraic parallelism so marked in the earlier 
chapters, but the same feature is observable in the later 
chapters as well, xi. 2-4, 22-25. But this undoubted 
parallelism, while no proof of the Hebrew origin of the 
book, shows that the author was a Jew of the Greek disper- 
sion ; for we need not argue that because the Greek style is 
not that of the Septuagint the author was therefore a pure 
Greek; Philo was an Alexandrian but he was also of 
Hebrew origin. 

(0) The Docirine.—It is quite possible that we have in 
this book a veiled attack on certain tenets of the Sadduczan 
body such as we find portrayed in the New Testament? and 
in Josephus. Thus on the reality of a spirit world: the 

1C. F. Houbigant, Mote Critice in Universos Veteris Testament? 
Liros, 1777. 

2 Mark xii, 18, Acts xxiii. 8. 

3 Ant. XIII. v. 9, they allow of no fate; XVIII. i. 4, the soul is not 


immortal. 
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section against idols and devil- worship, xiv-xv; the 
‘‘hornets,’ presumably regarded as angels, during the 
occupation of the Promised Land, xii. 8; the manna, xvi. 
20; the ghosts in Egypt, xvii. 5, 6, 9, xviii. 19. The ten- 
dency to develop Greek culture at the expense of the true 
traditions of the nation? may be hinted at, ii. 1 ff; while 
the clear teaching on the immortality of the soul, 11. 23, v. 
19, vi. 19, xii. 1 would seem directly aimed at the Sad- 
ducees, so too the teaching on the devil, ii. 24. 

The famous Messianic passage, il. 13-20, is so startling in 
its prevision that rationalistic writers have instanced it as a 
proof of the post-Christian date of the whole book, whereas 
for men like St. Augustine ‘‘it is the most patent prophecy 
of the Passion of Christ ”;2 the same applies to the glorious 
passage xviii. 14 ff. on the Incarnation which should be 
read in association with the passages wherein Wisdom is 
personified, i. 6, vill. 9, x, 1 ff, etc. The eschatology, or 
doctrine of the'last things,? is in harmony with many por- 
tions of the Bible which however had not expressed the 
doctrines with the same precision, eg. on the fate of the 
wicked, ili. 10-12, 17, iv. 3; on the punishment for sin, 
xi. 16; on the contrast between the good and the wicked, 
iv. 18-20, xvii. 21 and v. 14, also on the resurrection of the 
flesh, by implication, ili. 8, v. 16, vi. 20. Yet with all this 
intensely Hebraic outlook the author is steeped in Greek 
thought and acquainted with the tenets of the philosophical 
schools. Thus he speaks of the four cardinal virtues in the 
terms of a stoic, viii. 7; his description of Wisdom in 
vil. 22 is not that of a Hebrew; the expression ‘ matter 
without form,” xi. 17, is apparently Platonic; in xiv. 3, the 
term tpovoia, “ Providence,” is one otherwise unknown to 
the Septuagint. Hence St. Jerome: ‘'the very style of 
Wisdom is redolent of Greek eloquence,” so that he main- 
tains that it was originally written in Greek.* 


1 2 Macc. iv. 10-18; c. the theatre and games established by Herod, 
Ave. Vin 1, XVI. Ww. T. 

2 De Ctvitate Dez, XVII. xx. 1. 

3 See Lagrange, &.8., January, 1907. 

4 Pref. in Libros Salomonis, P.L. xxviii. 1242-1243, though St. 
Isidore, De Diffiicultatébus S. Scripture, i. 12, held that it had been 
originally composed in Hebrew, cf. Bellarmine, De l’erbo De?, i. 13. 
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(c) Intrinsic Evidence for its Date—If we are to see in 
11. 18-22, iii and v, references to an actual state of persecu- 
tion in Egypt it will yet remain difficult to decide which 
persecution is meant. The historical character of 83 Macca- 
bees is doubtful, but it does speak, ii. 25 ff., of a persecution 
under Philopater, B.c. 225-222 ; Josephus however seems to 
know nothing of this and apparently’ attributes the first 
persecution of the Alexandrian Jews to Ptolemy Physcon, 
B.c. 179 (145)-117, and at the worst this was but a brief 
affair, At the time of writing Israel was under subjection, 
xv. 14, a statement incompatible with its authorship by 
Solomon; while that it was composed in Egypt might 
legitimately be argued from the passages dealing with 
animal-worship, xv. 18-19, xvi. 1,9. It seems clear that 
the writer made use of the Septuagint version of the 
Pentateuch and Isaias, if not of the Psaltey, and one is 
tempted to ask if he may not have been—as perhaps was 
the case with the author of Ecclestasticus?—himself one of 
the Seventy, or at any rate one of those who, from the date 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus down to a tevminus ad quem which 
it is impossible to fix with precision, completed that trans- 
lation.® ' 

(ad) In the Muratorian Canon* we find the remarkable 
statement “Sapientia ab amicis Salomonis in honorem 
ipsius scripta’’ where ‘“‘ab amicis” may stand for wd 
g@tA@vos misread ims diAwv; this would agree with St. 
Jerome’s statement that ‘some ancient writers say that the 
author of Wisdom was Philo the Jew.’® But Philo lived 
B.c. 20-a.D. 40 so that it is hardly probable that his 
writings could be quoted in the New Testament. At the 
same time there are traces of Philo’s peculiar line of 
thought, 1. 4, xi. 1, though the book as a whole is singularly 
free from his allegorizing methods despite the opportunity 
its subject-matter affords for such treatment. 


! Contra Apion, ii. 5. 2"C/. @ijra, pp. 265-6. 

3 Swete, Jutroduction to the Bible in Greek, 2nd ed., p. 260, favours a 
date not earlier than the middle of the second century B.c. 

4 Aids to the Bible, w (ii), pp. 77-90. 

& Pref. in Libros Salononts. 
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lll. The Relation of Wisdom to Ecclesiastes. 


The latter book was peculiarly liable to be misunderstood 
and certain passages in Wisdom may have been intended to 
obviate such misunderstanding, thus: 


(1) The title, “ Wisdom of Solomon,’ may be compared with the 
portrait of Solomon in Ecclesiastes. 

(2) Submission to the tyranny of kings is insisted on, Eccles. v. 8, 
x. 4, 20; it seems to be rebuked in Wisd. i. 1, vi. I-10, 

(3) Eccles. ii. 1-8 (Hebrew text) seems to teach that wisdom is to be 
found in wine ; this is negatived in Wisd. i. 4. 

(4) ‘‘ Vanity of vanities” — the somewhat melancholy refrain of 
Ecclesiastes—may be met by the statement in Wisd. i. 11, that murmur- 
ing is unprofitable. 

(5) Death is better than life, Eccles. vi. 4-5 ; but cf Wisd. i. 12. 

(6) Life is short and miserable, Eccles. viii. 6; but Wisd. ii. 5, “thus 
say the wicked.” 

(7) Eccles. ix should be compared with Wisd. i. 7-13. 

(8) In Ecclesiastes there is no mention of the patriarchs, of the folly 
of idolatry, of God’s power, nor of the law ; this may explain why such 
stress is laid on all these in Wisdom, 


IV. The Place cof Wisdom in the Canon. 


Canonicity.—Since it is not in the Hebrew text, Wisdom 
was rejected by the reformers. Yet, apart from the 
authority of the Church, the canonicity of the book is 
indubitable. 


(a) Its Use in New Testament.—Cp. Rom. i. 20-32 and Wisd. xiii. 1-9 ; 
Rom. i, 20-21 and Wisd. xv. 7; Rom. ix. 22 and Wisd. xii. 18-20; 
I Thess. v. 8, Ephes. vi. 13-17 and Wisd. v. 17-19 ; especially Heb. i. 1, 
‘in divers manners”... and Wisd. vii. 22; Heb. i. 3 and Wisd. vii. 26 
in the Greek text; Heb. iv. 12 and Wisd. xviii. 22, and i. 6. It 
might be argued from many of the preceding allusions that St. Paul is 
merely echoing a Greek work with which he is well acquainted but 
which he does not regard as inspired, yet the same can hardly be said 
of the references in Hebrews where he is establishing a dogina of the 
faith. 


(b) “ Wisdom” in the Fathers of the Church.—While many 
of the earlier Fathers, led by the title, speak of the book as 
Solomon’s, ¢g. Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, SS. 
Hippolytus, Basil, etc., Origen and Eusebius’ call it in 
question, while SS. Jerome and Augustine state with 


1 Prep. Evangelica, xi. 7 and cf. infra. 
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emphasis that it is not his; so too St. Thomas who quotes 
vil. 7 with the reservation ‘ex ejus (Salomonis) persona 
@icitur,’’} 

The question of authorship is of course quite distinct 
from that of canonicity ; a pseudepigraphical work—that is 
one traditionally but erroneously attributed to a particular 
author—may perfectly well be inspired and thus claim a 
place in the canon of books containing Divine revelation. 
When, then, certain Fathers repudiate the Salomonic 
authorship of Wisdom we cannot conclude that they there- 
fore question its inspired character. Nor does St. Jerome, 
when he says the book is not in the canon, mean more than 
that it had no place in the canon drawn up bythe Jews and 
embodied in the Hebrew Bible. We say this deliberately 
despite St. Jerome’s very positive statement to the contrary 
when he says: ‘“ The Church, it is true, reads Judith, Tobias 
and the books of Maccabees but does not reckon them among 
the canonical Scriptures ; so, too, she reads these two books 
(Wisdom and Ecclestasticus) for the edification of the people, 
not for authoritative confirmation of ecclesiastical doc- 
trines.”* For we have to judge St. Jerome by his practice 
rather than by his theory. It is true that he quotes 
Wisdom “ which passes under the name of Solomon” and 
adds ‘that is if anyone cares to receive that book’; and it 
is true that *®if this and the above-quoted passages stood 
alone we should justly conclude that St. Jerome for one did 
not ‘“‘receive” Wisdom. But when we find that in arguing 
against the Pelagians on a dogmatic question he says, after 
quoting Wisdom, “ but perchance you reject that book,” and 
therefore supports his argument by a quotation from 
Ecclestastes ‘‘ about which there is no ambiguity,”* we feel 
that he is hardly so positive as in the former passages; and 
when we further find him quoting the same book freely over 
and over again, and in support of doctrinal positions,® we are 


Summa Theol, 1-1]. cxiii. 3 ad 2. 
Pref, in Libros Salomonis, P.L. xxviii. 1242-1243. 
Oca on. 9, 2. L, xxv. 1513, cp. on Isa. xiii. 10, P.L. xxiv. 616, 
pe aiead?. Pelagianos, i, 33, P.L. xxiii. 527. 
® #.g. om Gal. iii, Ephes. i, iii. 7, iv. 2, and Prol. to Lib. iii oz 
meee Ade. Ruf. i. 17, P.L. xxiii. 430, o2 Isa. iii, 2, ‘‘scriptum est,” 
7. XXIV. 59. 


1 
2 
3 
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justified in concluding that in practice he did not regard 
Wisdom as simply “ made for edification.” 

It is precisely the same with Origen who speaks of 
Wisdom as doubtfully Solomon’s! and says that it ‘is not 
esteemed authoritative by all,”? whereas St. Cyprian regards 
it as penned “ by the Spirit.’* Previous to these Melito 
included the book in his canon,* Clement of Rome used it 
largely,® as also his namesake of Alexandria.® 

St. Augustine quotes Wisdom habitually, but he knows 
that it was not written by Solomon: “the two books, one 
called Wisdom and the other Ecclestasticus are spoken of as 
‘Solomon’s’ owing to a certain similarity, but it is consis- 
tently said that they were written by Jesus (the son of) 
Sirach ”’;? sometimes he speaks of the author simply as 
‘‘a Prophet.’® But its authorship is to him immaterial, the 
fact that the Church received it into the canon suffices to 
establish its authoritative character,? thus he quotes vii. 27 
to prove a point of doctrine.!° Again St. Hilary of Arles 
had written to him saying that some of the brethren had 
jeered when Augustine had quoted the words “ He was 
taken away lest wickedness should alter his understanding,” 
Wisd. iv. 11, on the ground that the words were taken 


1 Tom. xx. 4 in Joann., P.G. xiii. 382, Contra Celsaim, Tia gaa 
We2S, Ve20~lee rai pi7s, Wii. : 

4 De Principits, \V. xxxiti; o AE aNe ae 

> De Veste, 13; cf. Tertullian, dav. Valentin. 2. 

4 H.E. IV. xxiv. 14. ‘The Proverbs of Solomon, Wisdom also”; 
how McGiffert can explain ‘‘ Wisdom” here by ‘‘z.e. the Book of 
Proverbs” when Eusebius has just mentioned that book is hard to under- 
stand (Schaff and Wace, Wzcene and Post-Nicene Fathers, 1. 206). 

5 1 Cor. v and Wisd. ii. 24, 1 Cor. xxvii and Wisd. xii, 12, which 
is quoted @ par?d with Ps. xviii. 

6 AE. VI. xiii. 6; see Melchior Canus, De Loczs, 1. 11. 

7 De Doctr. Christiana, ii. 13, an opinion which he afterwards retracted. 
‘‘T have since learned that in all probability he was not the author” 
Chew-acr. ll. 1v./2). 

8 De Moribus Ecclesia, 32. 

9 «<The custom has grown up of calling them (W%sdom and Eccleseastecus) 
Solomon’s ; but learned men have no doubt that they are not his ; still 
the Church has for long past (antiquitus), especially in the West, regarded 
them as authoritative” (De Crvztate Dez, XVII. xx. 1). 

10 De Fide et Symbolo, 2-3, where Augustine shows that he is acquainted 
with varying Latin readings of Wisd. xi. 18. 
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from a book which was not in the canon,’! But Augustine 
replies that 


‘a quotation from the Book of Wisdom should not be repudiated since 
it has been deemed by the Church of Christ worthy to be read from 
the lector’s pulpit to the Church of Christ for so many long years (tam 
longa annositate), and is listened to with veneration for its Divine 
authority by all Christians, from bishops down to the lowliest of the 
laity, including penitents and catechumens.’’? 


(c) The Discussions at the Council of Tvent.—When in the 
General Congregation of February 12, 1546, Cardinal de 
Monte proposed that “all the sacred books both of the Old 
and the New Testament alike should be approved by the 
Council precisely as they had been approved by previous 
Councils and last of all by the Council of Florence under 
Eugenius IV,” Cervinus, Cardinal of S. Crucis, said: 


“T would suggest two points which have been discussed in my par- 
ticular congregation: the first is whether it is to be a simple approba- 
tion of the Bible such as Florence and previous Councils gave,® or 
whether we are to make a distinction between those sacred books 
which are the foundation of our faith and doctrine and those which, 
though canonical, are not of the same authority as the others but are 
received by the Church so that the populace can be instructed out of 
them, as for example the books of Wisdom, Proverbs (Ecclesiasticius) 


1 Ef, cexxvi. 4 (inter Epp. S. Augustini). 

2 De Predestinatione Sanctorum, xiv. 26, 27, 29. 

3 The Cardinal refers of course to such Decrees as those against the 
Priscillianists, c. A.D. 450, formerly known as the First Council of Toledo, 
cf. Denzinger, Euchiridion, 32; the Synod of Rome in 382, where, 
apropos of Wisdom, we read ‘‘Salomonis libri tres, Proverbiorum, 
Ecclesiastes, Cantica Canticorum ; item Sapientiz, Ecclesiasticus,” 726. 
No. 84; Carthage, A.D. 397, can. 36 ‘‘Salomonis libri quinque,” 2d. 
No. 92; Innocent I, a.D. 401 ad Exupertum, ‘“Salomcnis libri quinque”’; 
the repetition by Pope Gelasius and Pope Hormisdas of the Decree 
Or Pepe Damasus, ¢. A.D. 495, 2. No. 162; Leo IX, A.D. 1053, the 
anathema in his Symdolum Fide? against such as ‘‘regard as authoritative 
other Scriptures than those which the Catholic Church receives,” 20. 
No. 349; Florence, A.D. 1441, the Decree for the Jacobites, where the 
list of books is given in full. It is this list to which the Tridentine 
Fathers looked as expressing the consistent mind of the Church on the 
contents of the Bible, which they repeated simply as it stood and which 
was confirmed by the Vatican Council in 18703; apropos of the Sapiential 
Books Solomon is not named at all, and we simply have ‘‘ Parabolz 
(Proverbs), Ecclesiastes, Canticum Canticorum, Sapientia, Ecclesiasticus,”’ 
26. Nos. 709, 783, 1809. 

Il, ie 
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and others like them. It seems opportune to do so since the matter is 
ambiguous nor yet decided by the Church though Augustine and 
Jerome and older writers have often spoken on the point. And the 
second point is this : Is our approbation to consist of a bare statement 
merely or are we to give our reasons for it and answer the arguments 
on which our opponents especially rely in their assaults on certain 
portions of the Bible? For, as you are all well aware, they attack 
especially the book (sic) of Maccabees which they wholly reject, also 
St. Paul to the Hebrews, one Epistle of St. Peter and the second 
canonical Epistle, that of James, even the Apocalypse and several 
Gthers, 1 

There was much discussion on these points. All agreed 
to endorse the declaration of Florence; but while many 
felt that some distinction between those books on which 
doctrine was based and those making simply for edification 
would be useful, the majority were against them; Aretinus, 
the General of the Servites, somewhat pithily remarking 
that where Jerome and Augustine did not agree the Council 
should, as was the Church’s wont, decline to interfere. 
Discussion waxed warm on the question whether or not the 
Conciliar Fathers should assign reasons for their decision ; 
the three Presidents of Congregations, Card. de Monte, 
Card. Pachecus and Card. Pole being in violent disagree- 
ment, so the meeting closed at midnight to be resumed on 
February 15 when “after the same altercations as before” 
it was again agreed to follow the lead of the Council of 
Florence and also to omit any statement of the arguments 
for upholding the traditional canonical books impugned by 
the Reformers, But the crucial question this time was 
Card. Cervinus’ first question at the previous session : 
‘¢ Whether all the sacred books were to be received on the 
same footing and with equal reverence considering there 
was so great a difference between them?’ ‘The majority 
agreed that the words fami pietatis affectu vectpimus should be 
added. Further discussion as to whether an “ anathema” 
should be appended against those who refused to obey 
caused a prolongation of the discussion till 3 o’clock in the 
morning |? 


} Calvin, for example, had rejected the Book of Wisdom on the ground 
that the account of the origin of idolatry in chaps. xiv-xv was a lie 
(Zistit. I. xi. 8). 

2 Concilit Tridentini Actorum, pars altera, V., pp. 8-10, ed. Ehses, 
IQII. 
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One of the arguments in favour of appending an anathema 
against those who should refuse to receive all the books 
pari pietatis affectu was that then, as Card. Pachecus urged : 
‘¢ Some of our own people would no longer dare to do as the 
illustrious Cajetan did not hesitate to do, namely call in 
question the authority of several of the sacred books and 
pronounce them apocryphal,’ 


V. The ‘‘ Additions” to the History of Wisdom. 


Wisdom is remarkable, like Chronicles, for its additions to 
the historical narrative as we know it from other Biblical 
sources. Thus many additional details concerning the 
plagues in Egypt and the period of the wanderings in the 
desert are furnished us, ¢.g. xi. 15, xvi. 1 ff, 9, 18, 21, xvi. 
6-9, 15-19, xviii. 12, 17-19, xix. 11, 17-21, etc. What is 
their value? It is often said that they are merely instances 
of what is known as ‘“‘ Haggada”’ or Rabbinic tradition. 
But once we concede the inspired character of the book we 
must regard these additions as “ the word of God ” as much 
as any other part of the Bible. If our sole preoccupation 
is with the human author and his possible sources we shall 
naturally be tempted to assign to these additional data a 
very secondary value on the ground that he wrote late, in 
a strange land, under the influence of Greek ideas, etc. 
But this is precisely what we cannot do when it is a 
question of sacred books which, as “ sacred,” claim a dual 
authorship; whatever the sources at the disposal of the 
secondary author it will always remain true that the 
primary author of the Bible—God Himself—has put His 
seal on what He ‘“‘inspired”’ the man to write. 


VI. The Latin Text. 


This presents certain variants which are of more or less 
Mierest, 1. 10, 11. 8, 17, ii. 1, iv. 14, 17, vi. 1, 20, viii. 11, 
x. 1, xi. 8, xvii. 1, etc. It is, of course, the Old-Latin text 
left intact by St. Jerome “in the book known to many as 
the Wisdom of Solomon and in Ecclesiasticus, which as 
everyone knows was written by Jesus son of Sirach, I have 


1 Conctlit Tridentint Diartorum, Il. p, 32, 1901. 
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restrained my pen (calamo tempevavi), for my sole aim was to 
correct the canonical Scriptures.”? That there were several 
Latin recensions of Wisdom in circulation is evident from 
St. Jerome’s own citations of it? as well as from those given 
by St. Augustine. 
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Das Buch der Weisheit, 1926. Focke, F., Die Entstehung der Wetsheit 
Salomos, 1913. Gaertner, E., Komposition und Wortwall des Buches 
der Weisheit, 1912. Gregg, J. A., The Wisdom of Solomon, 1909, Cam- 
bridge Bible. Gutberlet, C.,* Das Buch der Weisheit, 1874. Heinisch, 
Paul, Die Grieschische Philosophie int Buche de Weisheit, 1908. Nairne, 
is The Alexandrine Gospel, Wisdom, etc., 1917. Oesterley, W. E., 
The Wisdom of Solomon, S.P.C.K., 1917. Soulier, La Doctrine du 
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In the reviews: R.B., April, 1908; J.7.S., January, 1905. 


1 Pref. in Libros Salomonis Juxta Sepluaginia, P.L. xxix. 404. 

2 E.g. on Isa. v. 5, 07 Zach. viii. 12. 

3 F.g. De Fide et Symbolo, ii, P.L. x\. 182; cf. Berger, Histozre de la 
Vulgate, 1893. 
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|. The Character of the Book. 


In Hebrew, sbyitn, “ Mishle”’; the Septuagint, The Wisdom 
of Jesus the son of Sivach, Xopia Inood vida Lipax. The title 
“ Ecclesiasticus ’’ only occurs in one Greek MS.' ‘ Ecclesi- 


astes,”’ nonp, means ‘the Preacher” and as there is a simi- 
larity between the titles some have thought that “ Ecclesias- 
ticus”’ meant “ The Summoner,” Latin ‘“ Congregator,” cf. 
xxxvi. 18, li, 31. But the accepted title ‘‘ Ecclesiasticus ” 
merely serves to express the fact that this is the Ecclesi- 
astical book par excellence; thus Rufinus: 


“There are other books which are not called canonical by our pre- 
decessors but ‘ecclesiastica!,” viz. the so-called Wisdom of Solomon 
and the other Wisdom called after the son of Sirach which latter is 
known by the Latins under the general title “‘ Ecclesiasticus ” a name 
which applies not to the writer but expresses the character of the 


book.’’? 


Since Ecclesiasticus is also a treatise on the virtuous life 
the convenient name “ Panaretos” or “all the virtues” was 
given to it. 


1 Codex 248, cf. Hart, Ecclesiasticus, p. 325. 
2 In Symbolum, 38; of. St. Cyprian, Testémonza, ii. 1. 
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‘There also exists,” says St. Jerome, ‘ Tlavdperos, the Book of Jesus 
the son of Sirach, and yet another pseudepigraphical book, Ioevéderi- 
ypados, Called the Wisdom of Solomon. The former I found existing in 
Hebrew but not with the title ‘“‘ Ecclesiasticus’ as the Latins call it, 
but ‘“ Parables,” to it were attached Ecclesiastes and the Canticle of 
Canticles,”! 


Divisions.—There is no very orderly procedure in the 
book; the only practical division seems to be: 


(a) i-xlii. Counsels touching the practice of various virtues. 

(b) xliii-li. Historical examples of the practice of the virtues. It is 
remarkable that the author should omit such great Biblical characters 
as Isaac, Jacob, the Kings Asa and Josaphat, Esther, Judith, Tobias, 
Job and the three great Prophets Isaias, Jeremias and Daniel. 


li. 18-38 is a metrical composition not unlike Prov. 
xxxl, 10-31 and alphabetically arranged. The Prologue to 
the book has a peculiar interest both from the literary and 
from the historical point of view; it should be read in the 
Greek as the Douay version is exceedingly free. 


Il. Its Place in the Canon. 


Since Ecclesiasticus was indubitably written in Hebrew it 
is remarkable that it finds no place in the Hebrew canon. 
Rabbi Joseph is quoted as saying: ‘‘In the book of Ben 
Sira it is also forbidden to read because it is written therein 
‘ The father waketh for the daughter...,’ xl. 9-10.” But 
the Rabbinical schools were not agreed on the point, that of 
Shammai holding that the book formed part of Scripture, 
that of Hillel that it did not. It has, however, always 
occupied a place in the Christian canon of the Old Testa- 
ment ;? thus the Ef. of Barnabas 19 and the Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles, iv. 6, quote Ecclus. iv. 31 with the same 
peculiar variants: “Early Christian writers made such 
extensive use of Wisdom, Sirach and Baruch that they 
appear more familiar with them than with several books of 
the New Testament.’ 


1 Pref. in Libros Salomonis (ex Hebreo), P.L. xxviil. 1242; on 
Danvine 2o/2 2, xxV.545, 

2 See vol. i (1896), pp. 139-154. 

3 Nestle in Hastings, Det. of the Bible, s.v. Strach. 
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Clement of Alexandria cites it very frequently,”! so too 
Origen. St. Jerome however, with his insistence on the 
‘‘ Flebraica veritas,” says: ‘In that book which many call 
The Wisdom of Solomon, and in Ecclestasticus which, as every- 
body knows, is by Jesus the son of Sirach, I restrained my 
pen since I have wished to correct only the canonical Scrip- 
tures and devote my work to certain rather than to doubtful 
things,’* yet he quotes it as an authority, though with the 
caveat “ ne forte huic volumine contrarias.’? St. Augustine 
quotes Ecclesiasticus often, and, as a part of sacred Scripture, 
it was read in church.* After giving in his Speculum 
excerpts from the books of the Hebrew canon, he says: 


“Neither should we omit those books which were written before 
the coming of our Saviour, which the Jews indeed did not receive but 
which the Church of that same Saviour does receive; among these 
books are two which by many are attributed to Solomon, by reason, so 
it seems to me, of a certain similarity which they have to his writings ; 
yet learned men do not hesitate to say that Solomon did not write 
them. We do not indeed know who wrote the book called Wisdon1, 
but it is clear to all who have read the whole of it that the second book, 
which we call Ecclesiasticus, was written by one Jesus, termed ‘of 
Sirach,’ ” and he adds some twenty columns of extracts from Ecclesias- 
ticus. 


But the reformers, on the ground that the book formed 
no part of the Hebrew Bible, rejected it from their canon. 
In other words they made the Jews, the repudiated Syna- 
gogue, rather than the Church of Christ, the final arbiter 
for Christians as to the contents of the canon. 


1 See Hart, Accleszasticus, 321-347, though it is not easy to discover 
which Greek text he uses; Armitage Robinson, Clement of Alexandria’s 
biblical Text, Texts and Studies, v. §, 1899. Origen also quotes Zccle- 
stasticus freely, cf. om Rom. ii. 13, Contra Celsumt, vi. 7, Tom. xvii. 25 
on Matt., Hom. on Jer. xv. 5. 

2 Pref. in Libros Salomonis juxta LX X, P.L. xxix. 403 where heow- 
ever both Martiannay and Vallarsi throw doubts on the authenticity of the 
part cited; of Prol. Galeatus in Libros Samuel et Regum: ‘‘ Wisdom, 
commonly entitled Solomon’s, the Book of Jesus the son of Sirach, Judith, 
Tobias and the Shepherd are not in the canon,” P.Z. xxviii. 556. See 
his Pref. zn Libros Salomonis given above, p. 239. 

Eee 7a/aav, Pelagiaros, i. 33, £.L. xxiii. 527. 

eee 7a77, 1. 8 in Ps. xxxvil, 7.2. xxxvi. 401, 

5 PL. xxxiv. 946-969, 
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‘But indeed, the chief cause is, that some things in these books are 
so manifestly against their opinions, that they have no other answer 
but to reject their authority, as appears very plainly from those words 
of Mr. Whitaker : ‘We pass not,’ says he, ‘for that Raphael mentioned 
in Tobit, neither acknowledge we these seven Angels whereof he makes 
mention ; all that differs much from canonical Scripture, which is 
reported of that Raphael, and savours of, I know not what, super- 
stition. Neither will I believe free will, although the Book of Ecclesi- 
aslicus! confirms it a hundred times.’ ’” 


Hi. Author and Date. 


In the Prologue we are told that the work was that of 
“my grandfather Jesus,” and in |. 29 (D.V.), the author is 
termed “ Jesus the son of Sirach ” (in Greek ‘son of Sirach, 
son of Eleazar, of Jerusalem”); the recently discovered 
Hebrew calls him “Simon, son of Jesus, son of Eleazar, 
son of Sirach.” He seems to have travelled much,’ and had 
gone through many trials;* possibly, too, the Jews had in 
his time experienced a great deal of persecution.’ From 
his references to physicians and medicines he may have 
been a doctor, while his enthusiastic description of Simon 
the High Priest, in chap. 1, might suggest that was a priest 
himself. 

His work was composed in Hebrew and his grandson 
says in the Prologue he prefixed that he translated it into 
Greek. Healso tells us that the author was led by his life- 
long study of the ‘Law, the Prophets, and the other 
books,” to write something himself. ‘That he was 
steeped in the Hebrew Scriptures is evident from a com- 
parison of the Hebrew text with the rest of the Scriptures ; 
it has been computed that there are at least 367 parallels 
between the work of Ben-Sira and the Hebrew Bible. 

The translator tells us that he himself came into Egypt 
in the eight-and-thirtieth year under Euergetes the king, 
évy yop 70 6yddm Kal TpiaxooT eres ert Tov “Kvepyerou 
Baoikews. The difficulty lies in the preposition eri here 
translated “under.” If, however, it can be rendered “ of” 


 Beelis. xxxi. 10. 

2 Contra Campion, p. 17; Ward, Errata of the Protestant Bible, 1688, 
p- 29 in the ed. of 1807. 

Ceo eds IN Teh Be) ig. o Xxxv, 22930, 
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and so refer to the regnal years of a king called Euergetes,? 
this must be Euergetes I], who—with intervals—reigned 
for at least fifty-four years, for he was assumed to the 
throne 170 B.c., became sole ruler in 146 and died in 117, 
so that his thirty-eighth year will be 1382 B.c. If, then, 
the grandson came into Egypt 182 B.c. and only after 
“having continued there some time” undertook his work 
of translating his grandfather’s writings, we shall have to 
refer Ecclesiasticus in its Greek form to c. 120 n.c. and 
Simon the High Priest mentioned in chap. 1 will be 
Simon II, 219-119 B.c., not Simon I, 310-291 p.c. Hf, how- 
ever, the preposition er’ ought rather to be rendered by 
“under” and we ought to read the whole clause “in the 
eight and thirtieth year, being in Egypt under Euergetes 
the king, and having spent some time there . . .” we shall 
have to seek an era to which “ the eight and thirtieth year” 
can be referred. ‘The Seleucid era began 312 B.c. so that 
“the eight and thirtieth year’ would be 274 B.c. and we 
should have to regard the grandfather, the author of Eccle- 
stasticus in Hebrew, as having compiled his work about 
300 B.c. when Ptolemy Soter, 304-286 3B.c., was founding 
the famous library at Alexandria and when Philadelphus his 
successor, 286-247, was arranging for the translation of the 
Hebrew Bible into Greek.? 

The above considerations may throw light on certain per- 
plexing passages in the Prologue. ‘The grandson says that 
in Egypt he “found a copy affording no small instruction,” 
so the Greek, but the Vulgate ‘‘inveni ibi libros relictos, non 
parve neque condemnendze doctrine.’ He does not say 
of what it was a copy; in fact, the whole tenor of the Pvo- 
logue seems to distinguish this ‘“‘copy ” from the work of the 
grandfather, though when the writer immediately adds: 
“‘T thought it necessary therefore for me to apply some 

1 That such a use of the preposition is possible seems confirmed by an 
inscription from the Acropolis, third century B.c., and by an apparently 
similar use in the Rosetta stone, cf Deissmann, Azle Studies, Engl. tr., 
p. 340, but this is disputed by Hart, Zcclestasticus, pp. 251-253. 

* Hart, Leclestasticus, the Greek Text of Codex 248, 1909, p. 259, 
suggests that since Ptolemy Philadelphus reigned thirty-eight years the 
grandson means that he came into Egypt in the year of the latter’s death, 


247 8B.C., and that under his successor Euergetes I, 247-222, he was 
occupied in making the translation. 
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diligence and travail to interpret this book,” he is clearly 
referring to his grandfather’s work, for even the Vulgate has 
‘“librum istum,” quite distinct from the ‘libros relictos” 
the discovery of which—or of the “‘ copy ””4—-seems to have 
served as an inducement to special care in translating his 
grandfather’s work. Is it possible that the “copy affording 
no small instruction’’—quite distinct from the Hebrew 
Ecclestasticus—had anything to do with the Septuagint ver- 
sion which at that time probably only included the Penta- 
teuch ?? If this is possible, then, seeing how immensely 
important this task was and how far-reaching its conse- 
quences, the grandson may have felt that it was his duty to 
devote all possible care to the translation of that portion 
which naturally fell to his share, vz. the Book of Ecclesiasticus 
written by his own grandfather.® 


IV. The Text and the Versions. 


The Hebrew text was known to St. Jerome;* it still 
existed in the tenth century, for Saadia the Gaon mentions 
it, and it was certainly known to the Rabbinical writers of 
the Middle Ages. It was not, however, till May 138, 1896, 
that any fragments of it were unearthed. By 1900, how- 
ever, large portions had been discovered so that we are now 
in possession of the Hebrew of chaps. ili. 6-xvi. 26; xxx. 11- 
XXxili. 8; xxv. 9-xxxvill. 27; xxxix. 15-li. 30. Portions of 
these are in duplicate so that we are able to test their value. 


1 The word dgopodw generally signifies to copy, ~~ Heb. vii. 3 and 
Bar. vi. 4, 62 and 70; but there is a variant here &@opuy, ‘‘ opportunity,” 
if it is trustworthy it would make excellent sense though destroying our 
argument: ‘‘I found an opportunity for no small instruction ”’—and 
therefore felt bound to use it to the full so as to translate this book in 
worthy fashion. 

2 Thus St. Jerome: ‘‘ After Onias Eleazar was High Priest among the 
Jews. In his time the seventy interpreters are said to have translated the 
Holy Scriptures into Greek at Alexandria ; after him came another Onias 
and he was succeeded by Simon, during whose government Jesus son 
of Sirach wrote a book which in Greek is called Ilavaperés and is by many 
falsely attributed to Solomon,” ov Dan. ix. 24, xi. 14, P.L. xxv. 545, 562. 

3 For this view see Hart, /.c., pp. 262-271. For discussions see 7”. B., 
January, 1910, p. 150, Zhe ELxfposztor, January and November, 1911. 

4 Pref. in Libros Salomonis, P.L. xxviii. 1242, see above, p. 262, 
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The controversy over the precise value of the fragments 
seems to have established the genuine character of the text on 
the whole though some maintained that the original Hebrew 
text had been faultily corrected by the versions, while 
Margoliouth stoutly defended the thesis that the so-called 
‘Hebrew original” was nothing more than a translation 
from Arabic and Persian sources made about a.p. 1000.' 

The Greek Text differs considerably in the various Codices, 
but all, without exception, pass from xxx. 34 to xxxiii. 180, 
at which point they resume the passage omitted. This 
proves that, in spite of their many divergences, all these 
Greek MSS. were ultimately derived from one archetype. 
The same fact also shows the high value to be attributed to 
the Old-Latin text preserved in our Vulgate, for it has 
retained the correct order. 

The Latin Text is the Old-Latin revised by St. Jerome, 
not translated; ‘‘In Ecclesiastico,” he says, ‘‘. . . calamo 
temperavi.”? The presence of a number of purely Greek 
words shows that it was made from the Greek, though we 
do not know from what Greek text, since the Latin differs 
considerably at times from the Greek, Syriac and Hebrew 
texts, ¢.g. xvill. 82 and xxx. 24 are only to be found in the 
Latin text. It is possible, however, that the assimilation of 
the Latin to the Hebrew, which certainly took place at 
some later period, may have included the correction of the 
misplacement of xxx. 85-xxxiii. 15a referred to above. 


1 W. Bacher, The Hebrew Text of Ecclestasticus in the Jewtsh Quarterly 
for July, 1897 ; Cowley and Neuebauer, Zcclestasticus xxix. 15-#1ix. 71 
from the Hebrew, arranged in Columns with R.V., 1897; Grimme, A 
Study of the Metrical and Strophical Arrangement, R.B., 1901; Gut- 
berlet, Das Buch LEcclestasticus ; Knabenbauer, £cclestasticus, 1902 3 
Israel Levi, L’Ecclésiastigue, ou la Sagesse de Jésus fils de Stra, 1901; 
Margoliouth, Lznes of Defence of the Biblical Revelation, 1900, 
chaps. 1i and vii; Axfos. Times, July, 1899; An Essay on the Place 
of Ecclesiasticus in Semttic Literature, 1890; The Origin of the *‘ Original 
Hebrew of Ecclestasticus,” 1894; W. E. Oesterley, Zhe Wisdom of Ben- 
Stra, 1916; N. Peters, Leber Jesu Filit Sirach, stve Ecclestasticus 
Hebraice, 1905; Schechter and Taylor, Zhe Wisdom of Ben Stra, 
Portions of the Book of Ecclestasticus from Hebrew Manuscripts in the 
Cairo Genizah, 1899; Touzard, a study of the controversy, #.2., April, 
October, 1897, January, 1898 and 1905. 

7a. tn Libros Salomonis (tuxta LXX), P.L. xxix. 4043 Une 
Ancienne Version Latine @ Eccléstastique, C. Douais, 1895. 
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V. Doctrinal Teaching. 


Ecclesiasticus is sometimes, and appropriately, termed by 
the Fathers, “ All-Virtuous Wisdom,” Ilavdépern copia; but 
in addition to teaching on the virtues and vices, certain doc- 
trinal points stand out pre-eminently : 

God’s works, xvi. 16-22, xviii. 1-8, xlii-xliii. 87; His 
justice, xvi. 2-15; His mercy, xvii. 20-29; the fear of God, 
i. 19-40; the creation of man, xvii. 1-15, and his nothing- 
ness, xviil. 7-8, xl. 1-15; original sin, xxv. 38. 


VI. Bibliography. 
PATRISTIC. 


Rabanus Maurus, Commentariorum in Ecclestasticum libri decem, 
P.L. cix. Walafrid Strabo, Glossa Ordinaria, P.L. cxiii, 1185. 


MODERN WRITERS. 


Cheyne, T. K., Job and Solomon ; or The Wisdom of the Old Testa- 
ment; a Critical Introduction to Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes and Ecclesi- 
asticus, 1887. Erberharter, A.,* Das Buch Jesus Sirach oder Ecclesias- 
ticus, 1925. Fuchs, A., Tevtkritische Untersuchungen zum Hebraischen 
Ekklesiastikus, 1907. Gutberlet, C.,* Das Buch Ecclesiasticus, Jansenius, 
Cornelius,* Commentarins in Ecclesiasticum. Odcsterley, W. O., The 
Wisdom of Jesus Son of Sirach, Cambridge Bible for Schools, 1912. 


meer ROPHECY AND THE PROPHETS 


I. The meaning of the words “Prophecy” and 
‘ Prophet”; the different terms used. 


Il. Schools of the Prophets and the False Pro- 
phets. 


Ili. Various functions of the Prophets. 
IV. The Writing Prophets. 
V. The Psychology of Prophecy. 


(2) ‘Consulting the Lord.” 
(0) It is not ‘‘ prophetic frenzy.” 
(c) Nor mere conjecture. 
(d) It is a divinely communicated knowledge. 
(¢) Prophecy is inherently obscure. 
(f) The Prophets are not blind instruments. 
(g) The Prophets under the Divine influence 
retain their natural affinities. 
(4) They ‘‘see” by a Divinely communicated 
light; hence 
i. The inherent obscurity of all Pro- 
phecy. 
ii. Also its inadequacy. 
iii. And at the same time its certainty. 


Vi. The criterion of true Prophecy is fulfilment. 
Vil. The chronology of the Writing Prophets. 
VII. Bibliography. 


“ Understanding this first, that no prophecy of Scripture is made by 
private interpretation. For prophecy came not by the will of man 
at any time; but the holy men of God spoke, inspired by the Holy 
Ghost,” 2 Pet. i. 20-21. 


|. The Meaning of the Words “ Prophecy” and 
‘‘Prophet”; Various Terms used. 


THE term ‘“ Prophet” corresponds to the Hebrew, .8'A), 
Nabhi, from a root which may mean “to well up.” But 
269 
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the Greek tpo¢yjrns, whence the Latin and English ‘ Pro- 
heta” and ‘‘ Prophet,” generally signifies ‘ prediction” 
whether the word is derived from pé and dips “to declare 
beforehand” or from zpé and ¢aivw “to manifest before- 
hand.” ‘Though these derivations may be etymologically 
doubtful they yet contain a great element of truth, for the 
predictive element in prophecy is its distinctive feature. 
But it is probable that, while accepting the derivation from 
mpd and it, the proposition zpo should not be understood 
in the sense of ‘“‘ beforehand” but rather as ‘‘ proxy” or 
“vice.” This appears not only from such passages as 
Exod. iv. 16, vii. 1, but also from the way in which the Pro- 
phets themselves depict their office. Thus the Prophet is 
essentially one who is raised up to take the place of God as 
regards the people, Deut. xviii. 16-19; he is one to whom 
God speaks directly, Num. xii. 2; he is “sent,” Isa. vi. 9, 
Jer. xxvi. 15; he is called a ‘‘messenger,’’ Isa. xliv. 26, 
Agg. 1.18, Mal. ili. 1. Hence the titles ‘““man “ef God)” 
1 Sam. ix. 6, 3 Kings xii. 22) xii 1) "xvi. 16 Seenares 
God,” 3 Kings xviil. 36, xx. 8, 4 Kings ix. 7; and “ inter- 
preter,” Isa. xliiil. 27 (Hebrew text) Elsewhere it is implied 
that the Prophet stands in the ‘‘ counsel of God,’’? and that 
the Prophet is the ‘‘ mouth” of God.3 


The most general term for ‘‘ Prophet” is 8’, ‘“‘Nabhi,’4 with the 
corresponding verbal form commonly supposed to signify “ bubbling 
over” and thus indicative of mental excitement and enthusiasm. It is 
the term used of the great writing Prophets Isaias,5 Jeremias® and 
Ezechiel,? also of Habacuc,® Aggeus® and Zacharias ;!9 it is applied to 
Abraham," Moses,!* Aaron,!8 to a nameless Prophet,!4 even to Saul,}5 


1 St. Jerome remarks on the silence of Jeremias when the false prophet 
broke the yoke from off his neck: ‘*‘ Holy Scripture would thus tacitly 
point out that the Prophets did not speak of their own free choice but 
solely by the will of God, especially when it was question of the future 
which is known to God alone,” on Jer. xxviii. 10-11. 

2 Jer. xxiii. 22, Job xv. 8. 3 Isa. leer, 2. 

4 Jer. xx. I, 6, etc., Amos iu. 8, vii. 15, ete. 

5 4 Kings xix. 2, xx. I, 14, Isa. xxxvil. 2, xxXVilie Dy meter oer 
S<vi, 22;.XXXI1, 2000ee. 


@ Jer. i. 5. tal. 5) xxxineee 3) oa 

Oi, 1, 10 i, 1, Ml Gen. xx. 7. 
12 Deut. xxxiv. Io, of. xvill. 15, 18 ; Oseeoxuiamas 

1S xOdeevil. aT. lade. viees 


157 Sam, xno, mT 
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also to '‘ the Prophets of Baal’ and “the schools of the Prophets.”2 
In 1 Sam. ix. 9 we read that “in time past when a man, went to 
consult God he spoke thus: Come let us go to the Seer (A$). For 
he that is now called a Prophet (8°33), in time past was called a Seer ” 
M$) ; in accordance with this Samuel is almost always spoken of as 
“the Seer ”;3 the same term is applied to the Prophet Hanani,‘ also 
to Sa doc the priest,® and generically to the Prophets: ‘‘A people who 
say to the Seers, see not (18) N>), and to them that behold (31) N?) 
behold not,’’® where we are introduced to a third term, 0, with its 
derivatives meaning “vision” and “seer.” The term “ Seer,” NN, 
Chozeh, seems to have been almost an official one, it is applied to 
Gad,? Addo,® Jehu,® even to the Levitical singers Heman,!9 Asaph?! 
and Idithun,!? also to Balaam? and to the false prophets in general. 4 
It is the title given—apparently in derision—by Amasias the priest (of 
the golden calf at Bethel) to Amos,!5 but it is treated as synonymous 
with the more general term N°), 46 


Il. Schools of the Prophets. 


Bands of “ Prophets” are referred to more than once ;” 
their homes are at Ramah, Bethel, Jericho, Gilgal, etc,7® 
We also read of “sons of the Prophets.’19 But while we 
may regard these ‘“‘schools” as training places for men 
who were to occupy a peculiar place in the economy of the 
theocracy, we must not imagine that the fact of living in 
such communities necessarily involved the possession of the 
prophetic gift, still less that it gave any exclusive right to 


1 3 Kings xviii. 29. 

Seo 5, 10, xix. 20, 3 Kings xx. 35, 4 Kings il. 3-15, iv. 1, 33. 

eorex, It, 15, 19, 1 Paral. ix. 22, xxvi. 28, xxix. 29; but cf. 
I Sam. lil. 20. 

4 2 Paral. xvi. 7, 10, where the Douay version has ‘‘ prophet” and 
“* seer ” instead of ‘‘ seer” in both places. 


peeroam. XV. 27. 6 Tsa. xxx. I0. 

Geen oem. xxiv. 11, 1 Paral. xxi. 9, xxix. 29, 2 Paral. xxix. 25. 
Seereeral, ix. 20, xii. rs, 2 Paral is. 2 
Eimear xxv. 5. 1 owPavall.. xxx: 303 
12 2 Paral. xxxv. 15. 13 Num. xxiv. 4, 16. 
Bometexiy. 14, xxiii. 16, Mich. ui. 6. 15 Amos vii. 12. 


™~4 Kings xvii. 13, Isa. xxix. 10-11, xxx. 10, Zach. xiii. 3-4, and. cA. 
Dan. ix. 24 ‘‘and vision and prophecy shall be fulfilled,” 8°22) 17], 
that is in the coming of Christ. 

aiesaml. x. 5, 10. & | Sam xix. 16, 45 Kings ii. 3, 5, iv. 38. 

19 4 Kings vi. I, etc. 
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it. Thus Amos says: “I am not a Prophet (8'32), nor am 
I the son of a Prophet,”! meaning thereby that he was 
chosen for his high office independently of any previous 
preparation for the post. It is probably to these “schools” 
that we must trace the existence of the “false prophets” 
who play so prominent a part even in the earlier history 
of the kings,? Trained in these schools, these men had 
the whole external technique of the Prophet’s profession— 
if we may so term it—at their fingers’ ends, but they lacked 
the essential, namely the Divine commission.? The true 
function of the Prophet is given in the words of Micheas: 
“Tam filled with the spirit of the strength of the Lord, 
with judgement and power; to declare unto Jacob his 
wickedness and to Israel his sin,” iii, 8, so too Amos: 
‘‘The Lord God doth nothing without revealing His secret 
to His servants the Prophets,” iii. 7. And though there 
were ‘‘ false prophets” in numbers we cannot fail to be 
impressed by the deep respect in which the Prophets are 
always held throughout the history of Israel, cf. 38 Kings 
xii, 21, 4 Kings iv. 1, 8, vi. 1, ix. 1, Anios ie ieee 


Ill. Various Functions of the Prophets. 


Familiarity with the well-known Prophets from the 
eighth century onwards whose writings have come down to 
us should not blind us to the fact that the prophetic gift is 
represented as at least as old as the Hebrew race. Thus 
Abraham is called a ‘‘ Prophet,’’4 and is therefore depicted 
as “praying” for those who offend God; similarly Moses 
prophesies,® and a “ Prophet” is sent to the children of 
Israel in the days of the judges, and he claims to speak in 
the name of the Lord.® 

In the time of the kings we find the Prophets occupying 
positions of trust in the court, they take a direct part in the 
politics of the time, they are court recorders and chroniclers, 
to their writings we are indebted for the annals of the 


pei Ta. 

2 3 Kings xxii. 6; cf Jer. xiv. 14 7, XX, XXiljeen Vn oegoceee Tieeines 
xxx. 7, Ezech. xiii, Mich. il. 11, il. 5-11, iveereqeetes 

3 Jer. xxiii, 21, Ezech. xiii. 6-7, etc. ; op. Jer. xv Topeemnaemtig: 

4 Gen eer, 5 Deut. xviii. 15-19. 6 Judg. vi. 8. 
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kingdom, see the references in Chronicles to the records of 
each king, and note that even Isaias occupies a similar 
position.!. In addition to these Prophets who filled the 
role of public men there were others who, while not at the 
court, yet occupied a place in public estimation such as was 
accorded to none save Isaias: Elias “stood up as a fire 
and his word burnt as a torch,’’ while of Eliseus it is said 
that “he feared not the prince, and no man was more 
powerful than he.’’? 


IV. The Writing Prophets. 


It is often said that we have no trace of any writings due 
to Prophets earlier than the eighth century B.c.; yet this is 
misleading, for, as we have already seen, the court Prophets 
were responsible for the compilation of the annals of the 
kingdom. It is true that such annals cannot be called 
“ predictive,” but they are certainly “ prophetical” in the 
truest sense of the word, and the threefold division of the 
Hebrew Bible shows that all the historical books were 
regarded as prophetical. It is true, however, that not till 
the eighth century do we have written prophecies in the 
commonly accepted sense of the term. Various explana- 
tions of this fact have been put forward: it may, for 
instance, be the case that during the comparatively peaceful 
times of David and Solomon, when the Davidic kingdom 
had as yet shown no sign of decay, and the necessarily 
spiritual fulfilment of the promises had not needed to be 
pointed out, formal predictive prophecies in writing were 
not called for. However this may be, we cannot regard 
the appearance of written prophecies as the first step in a 
new development, for one of the earliest of the strictly 
prophetic writings we possess, that of Amos, shows us that 
in his time prophecy was no new thing and the committal 
to writing of such lyrics as his was evidently something 
well understood. When we read the prophecies of Amos 
we feel that we are in presence of a fully developed art, not 
merely of tentative efforts. We have left to us writings 
due to seventeen of these Prophets, of whom four, Isaias, 

1 2 Paral. xxxii. 32, and see notes on p. 15 above. 
2 Ecclus. xlviii. 1, 13. : 

II, I 
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Jeremias, Ezechiel, and Daniel, by reason of the greater 
bulk of their writings which remain, are generally termed 
the Major Prophets, though this title was unknown to the 
Jews. Baruch stands apart as Jeremias’ secretary; the 
remaining twelve are known as the Minor Prophets. ‘The 
prophecy of Baruch had no place in the Hebrew canon, 
and that of Daniel was not included among the Prophets 
but found a place among the “ Hagiographa ”’ or ‘“‘ Sacred 
Writings,” see vol. i, s.v. Canon, These Prophets were 
drawn indiscriminately from all classes of society, just as 
were their predecessors who have not left us any writings. 
Thus Isaias, Sophonias and probably Daniel, belonged to 
the royal stock ; Jeremias and Ezechiel were priests; Amos 
was a shepherd. 

While the prophetic gift must be regarded as identical in 
the writing and in the non-writing Prophets, there are 
certain points of difference between them; thus the latter 
are wonder-workers in a remarkable degree ; they predicted 
events which were to be speedily fulfilled—hence perhaps 
the fact that they committed nothing to writing ; and, most 
noticeable of all, they do not seem to have produced any 
directly Messianic prophecy. 


V. The Psychology of the Prophets. 


(a) ‘Consulting the Lord.”—That from the very earliest 
times there was some recognized means of “ consulting ”’ the 
Lord is clear. Rebecca, for instance, consults the Lord 
before her delivery ;1 in the desert of the wanderings the 
Tabernacle seems to have been the recognized place for 
such appeals by Moses.” Saul did the same,’ so too 
David,* also Josaphat.6 The connection between this 
“ consulting ” and the ephod is not clear,® nor do we know 
whether there was some mysterious connection between this 
ephod and the “ Urim and Thummim,” or ‘“ Lights and 
Perfections.”” The story of Josaphat the king and the 


1 Gen. xxv. 22. 2 Exod. xxxiii. 8, Num. ix. 8. 

Seimecam. xiv. 37, XavilimGy 4.2 Samoan: 

5 3 Kings xvii. 7-8. 

6'See notes on I Sam. xxiii. 6, 19, o>. judg) vie 

7 “Doctrine and Truth,” Exod. xxviii. 30, Judg. xvii. 5, I Sam. xxviii. 6, 
Osee iii. 4; see St. Jerome o Mich. vi. 3 
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projected invasion of Galaad is peculiarly interesting since, 
though a multitude of Prophets are depicted as “ prophesy- 
ing” good things to Achab, yet Josaphat knows perfectly well 
that they are not authorized mouthpieces of the Lord, and 
more remarkably still, Achab is equally aware of it: ‘‘ There 
is one left,” he says, ‘““by whom we may consult the Lord. 
But I hate him, for he doth not prophesy good to me but 
evil.” ‘The existence of ‘“‘schools of the Prophets,’’? and the 
answer of Amos when Amasias addressed him as “ Seer,” 
nin; “Tam not a Prophet, nor am I the son ofa Prophet, 
8°23,” suggests that there could be something hereditary 
about the gift.3 

However that may be God himself was, of course, abso- 
lutely independent, and we read of the Prophets that “the 
werd of the Lord came to” such an one,‘ or that ‘‘ the Spirit 
of the Lord fell upon” him. Even those Prophets who 
had received a formal call to the office,® yet had it not at 
their beck and call, see the case of Jeremias who had to wait 
ten days for the Divine answer ;’ they even needed at 
times some sensible stimulus before they were in the right 
mood for receiving the Divine afflatus, as when Eliseus asked 
for a harper. At times the communication came to them 
through the medium of a dream,® even Jeremias describes 
himself as ‘‘awaking from a deep sleep.”4° More often 
they had what they describe as a vision," and this was now 
a corporeal sensible appearance,” now something impressed 
upon the imagination’® rather than on the sense organs, even 
directly brought home to their intelligences, as when Daniel 
is said to receive a “‘ revelation,”!4 and when it is insisted that 
“there is need of understanding in a vision,”!5 for Daniel’s 


1 3 Kings xvii. 7-8. 

Seiam xX. 5, 10, xIx. 20, etc. ; cf Jer. li. 59 ‘‘Saraias, chief over the 
prophecy.” 

3 Amos vii. 12. 

4 To Samuel, 1 Sam. xv. 10; to Nathan, 2 Sam. vii. 4, xii. 1; to Jehu, 
3 Kings xvi. 1 ; and to the ofpaull Prophets, Gag aech. 1. Zyevi. 1. 

* Num. xi. 25-29, Ezech. viii. 1, xi. 5, whence perhaps a species of 
ecstasy. 


jeri, Isa. vi, Ezech. i. 3. # lev, xiii, 1-7. 
Peeeings iii. 15, ¢f. iv. 27. a” 2 Dan. vii. 1. 
ayer. xxxi. 26. 11 Dan, viii. 1. 12 Jos. v. 13-16. 
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position as a Prophet did not exonerate him from study, he 
“understood by books the number of years.” What, then, 
was the precise nature of this prophetic gift? 

(D) It is not ‘Prophetic Frenzy."—Some modern writers 
liken the Prophets to the dervishes of the East: 


“The figure of Saul in 1 Sam. xix. 23-24 is exactly that of the 
‘howling dervish’: he had been engaged in a private vendetta, but as 
he comes into the neighbourhood of the devotees he is caught by their 
enthusiasm, and we see him with the rest, naked and shouting, till he 
falls exhausted at Samuel’s feet.’’? 


Yet even if this were true, when the writer goes on to 
say that ‘Samuel was not a ‘ Prophet’ (nabi) but a ‘ Seer’ 
(ro’e)”’ he is not doing justice to the passage which says 
that “he that is now called a Prophet (nabi), in time past 
was called a Seer (ro’e),” for it is nowhere said that Samuel 
was not a Prophet (or nabi), in fact, he is expressly called 
‘“¢q faithful Prophet (822) of the Lord,” 1 Sam. iii, 20. And 
when the same writer adds that the “Seer” meant ‘the 
wise man who is believed to have what is called in Scot- 
land ‘second sight,’”’ and that from the time of Samuel 
the two réles, the enthusiasm of the nabi and the insight of 
the Seer, were combined so that “ what Samuel seems to 
have done is to impregnate this undirected enthusiasm with 
shrewdness, reasonableness, insight,” he is reducing the 
prophetic gift to purely natural proportions. 

The notion that the Prophets were in any sense “ mad” is 
indignantly repudiated by St. Jerome : 


“ He (Nahum) does not speak in ecstasy like Montanus, Prisca and 
Maximilla in their ravings; what he prophesies is the Book of the 
Vision of Him who understands all He says.’’3 


And again : 


“The Prophets did not, like Montanus and his crazy women-folk, 
speak in ecstasy so as not to understand what they said, nor, while 
teaching others, were they themselves ignorant of what they were say- 
ing. No, they knew well what they were saying. ... How indeed 
could a man be silent when under the sway of that Holy Spirit who 
spoke by the Prophets (and told them) when to be silent and when to 


TbiaaNx. 1, 21. ; 
F. C. Burkitt in Zhe New Commentary, p. 419. 


1 
2 
3 Prol. to his Commentary on Nahum, 7. Z. xxv. 1232. 
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speak? But if they understood what they said then all they say is 
replete with wisdom and reasonableness, Nor should we imagine 
that some voice broke the air and so reached their ears ; but God 
Himself spoke in the Prophet’s soul.” 


(c) Nor is it Mere Conjecture.—Similarly many moderns 
are obsessed with the idea that the Biblical Prophets were 
merely endowed with a remarkable shrewdness which 
enabled them to conjecture the future with startling 
precision. 

“There were still Prophets in Jerusalem who could read the signs 


of the times, and they were not slow to grasp the bearing of these vast 
movements upon the interests which they had at heart.’ 


Though the contrary doctrine is well stated by Davidson : 


‘No truth uttered by a Prophet has attained the rank of a maxim of 
reflection or a deduction from prior truths. The Prophet never comes 
before a man inferring. His mind operates in another way. The 
truth reached is always a novelty to him, so that he feels it to be an 
immediate communication from God.’ 

“It must be obvious that the prophetic anticipations or 
certainties cannot be explained as the conclusions of a shrewd 
political insight into the condition of the people or the nations at the 
time.’’4 


(d) It is a Divinely Communicated Knowledge. — St. 
Thomas, while agreeing that a man can have a certain 
conjectural knowledge of the future, as when a doctor sees 
from the course an illness is taking that his patient will 
either recover or die as the case may be, insists that such 
conjectural knowledge is not due to any natural capacity of 
the human soul, as Plato would suggest, a capacity tem- 
porarily obscured owing to the fact that the soul is still 
immersed in the material body, but that it is due to experi- 
mental knowledge and depends for its exercise on the per- 
fection of a person’s imaginative powers and the clarity of 
his mind. St. Thomas concludes that such experimental 


“ knowledge of the future differs from that which springs from Divine 
revelation in that this latter extends to all conceivable things and is 


1 Prol. to his Commentary on Isaias; also Prof. to Commentary on 
ii@oeacuc, P./., xxv. 1274. 

2 G. A. Cooke, on Haggai, H.D.B. ii. 279. 

3 A. B. Davidson in H.D.8., s.v. Prophecy and Prophets. 

ey 701d., p. 120. 
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infallible, whereas natural conjecture is limited to those things which 
fall under human experience. Moreover prophecy is based on the 
immovable truth ; not so conjecture, for it can be mistaken.” 


Prophetic knowledge is—since it is knowledge—mental or 
intellectual, and in all intellectual knowledge there are two 
factors: acceptance of the material and judgement upon it. 
Normally the material on which the mind judges comes to 
it through the senses, thence to the imagination, thence to 
the intellect ; we only have true knowledge of such impres- 
sions, whether on the senses or the imagination, when we 
are in a position to pass judgement upon them. Now, in 
presenting to a person the material on which he is to pass 
judgement God can proceed normally by acting on his sense 
organs as in the case of Balthassar, Dan. v. 5, or He can 
act directly on his imagination whether through a dream as 
in the case of Pharao, Gen. xli, and Nabuchodonosor, Dan. ii, 
or in his waking moments as, apparently, to Jeremias, 1. 11- 
13. Were the Divine action to stop there it would be 
singularly incomplete since the recipient would have only 
the material constituent of knowledge presented to him by 
God, he would lack its complement, a Divinely communi- 
cated illumination of his judgement on it. This, in fact, 
was the case with Pharao and Nabuchodonosor who were 
left to exercise their purely human ingenuity on what had 
been thus revealed, partially, to them; the illumination 
of judgement came to another, to Joseph and Daniel 
respectively. 

It will be evident, of course, that just as God can act on 
a man’s senses or on his imagination, so can He act directly 
on his intelligence and thus afford him a contemplation of 
naked truth without the intervention of corporeal or imagina- 
tive impressions. Such conveyance ofa truth to man’s intelli- 
gence involves or is coincident with that illumination of his 
judgement which is the complementary factor in true know- 
ledge. But sometimes, as in the case of Joseph and Daniel, 
the material on which a Divinely communicated judgement 
was to be passed by them reached them in purely human 
fashion, told them, that is, by Pharao and Daniel, so that 

1 Summa Theol. Y1-II. clxxii. 1. In harmony with this note the 


definition given by Cassiodorus: ‘‘ Prophetia est inspiration vel revelatio 
divina rerum eventus immobili veritate denuntians, Pro/. to Psaltertum, i. 
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the knowledge they had was only partially Divine, albeit 
Divine in its most essential feature, the judgement to be 
pronounced. Such prophetic knowledge on the part of 
Joseph and Daniel is, in this sense, of a lower order than 
that possessed, for example, by Jeremias when he received 
from God corporeal or imaginary impressions and also a 
Divine illumination of his judgement as to their real 
significance, Jer. i, 11-13. 

(ec) The Inherent Obscurity of Prophecy.—Yet however 
clear the sense-impressions received, however blinding the 
illumination of their judgement, prophetic knowledge is 
always perforce obscure. For even the Divinely-illumined 
mind can never adequately grasp the infinite truth of God; 
while sense-impressions must of necessity be still less ade- 
quate for its expression inasmuch as they are material. 


“The Pcophet’s mind,” says St. Thomas, “is moved by the Holy 
Spirit as an instrument which, compared to the principal cause (which 
applies it) is defective . . . with the result that even true Prophets do 
not grasp all that the Holy Spirit intends by the things they see or say 
or do,”’! 


And again : 


‘‘Prophecy implies a certain obscurity, a remoteness from the 
intelligible truth. Hence those are more correctly termed ‘ Prophets ’ 
who see dy means of some vision in the imagination, although, pro- 
vided it be question of one and the same truth which is revealed to 
both persons, that is the more exalted prophecy which comes through 
intellectual vision. But if the intellectual illumination bestowed on a 
person is not for the purpose of knowing something supernatural but 
for judging with Divine certainty things that could be known by the 
human reason, such intellectual prophecy is inferior to that which is 
combined with a vision in the imagination leading to a supernatural 
truth, such prophetic knowledge, that is, as all those had who are 
numbered in the ranks of the Prophets; for these latter are called 
‘ Prophets ’ because they exercised the prophetic function. Hence they 
spoke in the person of the Lord and said to the people: ‘ Thus saith 
the Lord,’ which those did not do who penned the ‘ Hagiographa’ (or 
Sacred Writings) ; for many of these latter spoke more often than not 
of things which could be arrived at by human reason ; neither did 
they speak in the person of God but in their own person, yet with the 
assistance of a Divine light.” 


1 Summa Theol. Y1-Il. clxxiii. 4; of St. Jerome on Ephes. iii. 7, 
POL. xxvi. 481-482, Adv.. Pelagianos i. 39, 7, P.L, xxiii, 533. 
2 Summa Theol. I1-V1. clxxiv. 2 ad 3m, 
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The Prophets are not Blind Instruments.—Nowhere in 
the Bible is the Prophet regarded as in any sense a mechan- 
ical instrument, as a being wholly passive under the Divine 
impulse. Even Jeremias, when speaking in moving accents 
of the mental sufferings of the Prophet, xx. 7-9, never in- 
tends more than moral compulsion. It is the same with 
Amos when he says: “The Lord God hath spoken—who 
shall not prophesy?” ili. 8. That their minds were fully 
active under this Divine compulsion is indeed emphatically 
stated by St. Peter: “Of which salvation the Prophets have 
enquired and diligently searched, who prophesied of the 
grace to come in you; searching what or what manner of 
time the Spirit of Christ in them did signify, when it foretold 
those sufferings that are in Christ, and the glories that should 
follow,” 1 Pet. i. 10-11. 

Similarly St. Jerome, apropos of the expression peculiar 
to Zacharias, ‘The Angel that spoke in me,” and of the 
parallel “I will watch to see what will be said to me,” 
Hab. ii. 1: “ Note that prophetic vision and God’s oracles 
do not come to a man as it were from without but are an 
answer from within to the inner man.’’? 

(g) They retain their Natural Affinities—In accordance 
with this each of the Prophets betrays his natural affinities, 
for, as St. Jerome expresses it: 

‘Tt is only natural that when making comparisons men should seek 
them in the things with which they are most familiar and in the midst 
of which they have been reared ; thus sailors compare their enemies 


to winds and their losses they describe as shipwrecks. Hence Amos 
the shepherd compares the fear of God to a lion’s roar.” 


Yet we have always to bear in mind that these very dis- 
positions came from God and were given precisely with a 
view to the production of an inspired writing couched in 
terms familiar to the writer and his early readers. Hence 
St. Thomas: 

‘Tt is quite immaterial to a prophecy that it should be expressed by 
these rather than those images; consequently the Divine influence 
does not mean any change in the man as the recipient of a prophecy, 


though if there should be in him anything that is not in harmony with 
the prophecy it will be removed by God’s power,’ 


1 On Hab. ii. 187. LO ae eee 
2 Summa Theol.4iI-Il, clxxii. 3 ad Im. 
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The Prophets, then, were essentially Seers; to them it 
was given to see truths which lay beyond the ken of the 
human mind. But how did they “see” such things? 
Clearly not by the visual light of the eye any more than by 
the light of reason. Nor by the light of faith, since faith is 
always of the “unseen”; nor again by the “light of glory ” 
whereby we shall see God face to face, that beatific vision, 
one of the essentials of which is its permanence and the 
grasping of the principle of all truth, namely God Himself." 
We can, then, only answer with St. Thomas that 


‘the prophetic light is in the Prophet's soul after the fashion of some 
transient impression ... so that just as the atmosphere is ever in 
need of some fresh illumination, so too the Prophet’s mind is ever 
needing fresh revelation, much as a student who has not yet grasped 
the principles of some art is always needing instruction on individual 
points.’’2 

(h) The Prophets ‘“‘see” by a Divinely Communicated Light. 
If we endeavour to probe this mystery deeper and ask 
what it was that the Prophets saw by this divinely bestowed 
light, we can only say that they “saw” revealed truths by a 
light divinely communicated, yet always to a finite human 
mind. Hence (i) the inevitable obscurity—already referred 
to—of all prophecy.’ For it is not the Divine mind that 
they see—else they would be enjoying the beatific vision ; 
it can be, then, but a reflection of that mind. St. Thomas 
expresses this with his usual cautious exactitude : 


‘Some term the Divine mind—in which the ratio of all things shines 
forth—a species of mirror and say that it is called ‘the mirror of 
eternity ’ because it is eternal.” This St. Thomas rejects because then 
the Prophets would have beatific vision.... ‘That only can be 
called a mirror in which images of things derived from the things 
themselves are seen ; and since the images or ratios of things in God 
do not derive from created things, we never find the Saints and Doctors 


1 Ps. xxxv. 10, I John ili. I-2. It is only in this sense that St. Jerome 
says: ‘‘ The Prophets were called ‘Seers’ because they saw Him whom 
others did not see,” Ap. li. 43; Gf Prol. to his Comment. on Habacuc, 
ey, 1274. 

2 Summa Theol. 1-11. clxxi. 2. 

3 « All prophecy is shrouded in enigmas and, in abrupt sentences, while 
speaking of one thing it passes to another ; lest if the Bible adhered to the 
(chronological) order it would not be prophecy but narrative,” St. Jerome, 
fees vied, 2./,. xxiv, 171. 
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saying that God 7s the mirror of things, but rather that created things 
are the mirror of God, as in I Cor. xiii. 12,‘ We see now through 
a glass in a dark manner’... when, then, the holy Doctors say that 
‘the Prophets see in the mirror of eternity’ they do not mean that they 
see the eternal God as that in which things are mirrored, but that they 
see some created thing in which the eternity of God is represented, so 
that the expression ‘mirror of eternity’ does not mean that it is 
eternal but representative of the eternal.’’! 


(ii) From this source, too, comes the inadequacy of all 
prophecy, or as St. Augustine says when commenting on 
the words ‘‘ They shall be inebriated with the plenty of Thy 
house, and Thou shalt make them drink of the torrent of 
Thy pleasure,” Ps. xxxv. 9: 


‘“He wants to say and he does not; he cannot. Shall we under- 
stand it? Nay, I would dare to say of those holy tongues and hearts 
through whose ministry the truth was declared to us that what they 
strove to tell could not be said, could not even be thought. For what 
they would say was a mighty thing, an ineffable thing ; even they only 
saw it ‘in part and through a veil,’ as the Apostle says. What then 
shall we be when we shall see face to face what came indeed to the 
birth in their minds but what their tongues could not express so that 
men might grasp it ?’’2 


(iii) Yet despite its obscurity and inadequacy, from this 
very “ vision” comes the absolute certainty of all prophecy. 
For the Seers see what the eternal God, with whom there is 
neither past nor future but only the ever-present, shows to 
them. ‘This serves to explain how it is that the Prophets 
so constantly speak of the future as though it was already 
past. This is well expressed by St. Irenzeus: 


‘““There are two conditions of prophetic announcement : (a) that 
future events are sometimes announced as if they had already 
happened ; for it is in harmony with the Godhead to regard as accom- 
plished facts whatever it has determined on, since there is no difference 
of time with that Being in whom eternity itself directs a uniform con- 
dition of seasons. In fact it is more in accordance with prophetic 
divination to represent as seen and already brought to pass—even 
while foreseeing it—that which it foresees, that which, in other words, 
is future’; in support of this St. Irenzeus cites Isa. 1. 6. (b) The second 
condition or characteristic : ‘‘Many events are figuratively predicted 


1 De Veritate, xii. 6, body of the article; cf De Potentia, iv. 2ad 27m ; 
Summa Theol, 11-11. clxxiii. 13 07 Isa. i. I. 
2 Hnarr. i. 14°0n Ps, xxxv. 0, 7.0. Sxxveeygae 
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by means of enigmas, allegories and parables which must be under- 
stood in a sense different from the purely literal.”} 


Nor should the fact that certain prophecies are not 
fulfilled prove a stumbling-block. For undoubtedly there 
are cases of prophecies which we can only describe as 
threats staved off by the repentance of those concerned, as 
in the case of the Ninivites? or when Isaias said to 
Ezechias “ Thus saith the Lord: thou shalt die,’’? whereas 
he was later on conceded fifteen more years of life. Yet the 
former Divine pronouncement was not false, for as St. 
Thomas expresses it: 


“The Divine foreknowledge regards the future from two stand- 
points ; for it not only sees future things as they are in themselves, 
God looking at them as actually present ; but also as they are con- 
tained in their causes, He sees, that is, the relation between cause and 
effect. And though future contingencies as they are in themselves are 
determined, yet as contained in their causes they are not so determined 
that they cannot turn out otherwise. Moreover, while this twofold 
knowledge is always conjoined in the mind of God, it is not always so 
in prophetic revelation, since the action of an agent is not always co- 
extensive with its power. Hence sometimes prophetic revelation is 
the impression of the likeness of the Divine foreknowledge looking at 
future contingencies as-they are in themselves, and such things come 
to pass precisely as they are foretold, as, for instance ‘“‘ A virgin shall 
conceive .. .,” Isa. vii. 14. But at other times prophetic revelation is 
the impressed likeness of God’s foreknowledge which is looking only 
at the relation between cause and effect, and then things sometimes 
come to pass otherwise than was foretold. Nor does that mean that 
the prophecy was false, for the meaning of such a prophecy is that the 
relation of secondary causes—whether the forces of nature or the 
doings of men—is such that certain things will happen.’ 


1 Adv. Her. III. v; and note St. Jerome: ‘‘It is a principle in Holy 
Scripture that where a clear foretelling of the future is in question the 
ambiguities of allegorical speech are not permitted to weaken what is 
written,” 07 Mali. 10, P.L. xxv. 15513 cf. St. Ambrose, Abraham viii, 
on Matt. ii. 17 and Ps. cix, PL. xiv. 468; also St. Jerome on Matt. 
xxv. 35. Even the Donatist Petilian understood this: a Prophet is one 
who ‘‘futura pro preesentibus viderit,” Contra Litt. Petiliani, ii. 17, 19, 
Beene. Det, XX. xxx. I. 

2 Jonas iii. 4. 3 Isa. xxxvili. 2. 

4 Summa Theol. I1-II. clxxi. 6 ad 2dm. ; ow Isa. xxxviii, and very 
clearly by St. John of the Cross, Ascent of Mount Carmel, xix, 
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Vi. The Criterion of True Prophecy is Fulfilment. 


“The Prophets,” says St. Jerome, “are set as signs of 
things to come.’”’? Hence the real and final criterion of their 
truth must be the fulfilment of their predictions. This is 
explicitly stated in Deut. xviii. 22. But in the case of the 
writing Prophets, who generally foretold a future which was 
very remote and which their immediate hearers would not 
see in its fulfilment, there must have been other criteria 
whereby their hearers could judge whether they were 
worthy of credence or not. The case of Jeremias, chap. xxvl, 
is in point. For when challenged by the people he could 
only asseverate that in very truth the Lord had spoken by 
him. Suddenly they ail accepted his statement. Why? 
It can hardly have been because he spoke “in the Name 
of the Lord,” for apparently the false prophets had done the 
same, xxviill. We can only suppose that it was the very 
personality of the Prophet that carried conviction.! 

It is to the triumphant fulfilment of prophecy that 
St. Matthew makes such confident appeal throughout his 
Gospel and on which Christ Himself so strongly insisted, 
Luke xxiv. 25-26, 44-46. And for usin later ages the whole 
history of the Church is but the fulfilment of the prophecies 
of old time; ‘‘ we have,” as St. Peter tells us, ‘‘ the more 
firm prophetical word, whereunto you do well to attend, as 
to a light that shineth in a dark place,” 2 Pet.i. 19; or as 
St. Augustine expresses it: 


‘When a pagan sees that these and other similar testimonies of the 
Prophets about persecutions by kings and nations, about the subse- 
quent belief of the same kings and nations, of the abolition of idolatry, 
of the blindness of the Jews, of the demonstrated value of the books 
committed to their care, of the mad hatred of heretics, of the excellence 
of holy Church, of true and genuine Christians, when, I say, he sees 
that these things were foretold long previously and are now fulfilled, 
what can he find more worthy of credence than to believe those same 
Prophets in what they said of the Divinity of Christ?’ 


1 Cf. Summa Theol, II-Il. clxxii. 5, ad 3m.; G72 mena, 
1923. 

2 For ‘‘the end of the Law is Christ”; hence all prophecy receives its 
final fulfilment and illumination in Him, see Origen, De Principiis, iv. 6, 
Lactantius, Zrs¢ztefo, iv. 15, St. Jerome oz Ephes. ui. 7, PL, xxvi. 481-482. 
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‘‘ Supposing that previous to their fulfilment I had shown this pagan 
the Hebrew Prophets and said that on their authority he was to believe 
things future which he had not yet seen actually come to pass, the 
pagan would perhaps say—and rightly : ‘What concern have I with 
those Prophets? I see no reason why I should believe they are truth- 
ful. Yet when the many mighty things they foretold have patently 
come to pass, then assuredly, unless he wants to be obstinate, he 
cannot possibly condemn things so long previously and, with such pomp 
and splendour, foreseen and foreannounced and deemed worthy of 
commendation to us; neither can he condemn those by whom such 
things were thus foreseen and foreannounced.”! 


Vil. The Chronology of the Writing Prophets. 


The chronology of the prophetic writings is a vexed 
question ; but to understand the Prophets we must have 
clear ideas of their precise place in history ; conversely, 
to understand the historical books, full use must be made 
of the light thrown on them by the prophetical writings. 

A tabulated list of the Prophets whose writings have come 
down to us will consequently be of use; and, first of all, it 
will be convenient to group them according to the historical 
periods in which they lived and wrote: 


Jonas 

Amos 

Osee> 

Isaias Be ees Witineisc®i th Mate : 
Abdias may be referred to the Assyrian period, ¢c. 880-612 B.C. 
Joel 
Micheas 
Nahum 
Habacuc 
Desi onins belong to the Babylonian and E.wilic period, c. 612- 
Ezechiel 536 B.C. 

Daniel 


Aggeus | ialeoy to the time of the Restoration, viz. to the 


Zacharias ; : 
Ri achias Persian period, c. 520-450 B.C, 


meeorra Lauscun, XIII. xiv, P.L. xiii. 2003 of. Tract. xxxv. 7 in 
om? .2. xxxv. 1660, Avarr. in Ps. xxiv. 8, PL. xxxvi. 329-330, 
De Unitate, 23, f. 25-28; Origen, Contra Celsum, 35-37, iv. 2-3. 
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The dates given above are, of course, only approximate, 
and are also exceedingly conservative. Modern writers, even 
those of a conservative tendency, would group them some- 
what as follows: 


Jonas.? } 

Amos, c. 760-750. 

Osee, c. 750-737. In the Jeremias, c. 626-586. In the 
Isaias, c. 740-739. } Assyrian Habacuc, ¢. 605. Chaldean 
Micheas, c. 724. period. Ezechiel, ¢. 593-573- period. 


Sophonias, ¢, 627. 

Nahum, c. 610.7 

Isaias xiii-xiv, Xxi, I-10, XXX1V-XxxvV (?). 

Isaias xl-Ixvi, c. 540. 

Aggeus, c. 520.3 In the Persian period. 
Zacharias i-vili. ¢. 520. 

Malachi, c. 460. 


Vill. Bibliography. 
St. Chrysostom, Homilie dua de Prophetiarum Obscuritate, P.G. 
lvi. St. Gregory the Great, Homilic in Ezechiclem., 


RECENT WRITERS, 


Driver,S.R., The Ideals of the Prophets, 1915. Durr, L., Wirchen der alt- 
testamentlicken Propheten, 1926. Farley, W. J., The Pros ress of Prophecy: 
A Study of Hebrew Prophecy 11 its Historical Development, 1925. Fasher, 
E., Ilpopyjrns, 1927. Geden, A., The Evaugel of the Hebrew Prophets, 
1926. Junker, H., Propiet und Seher in Isracl, 1927. Kirkpatrick, A. F., 
The Doctriwe of the Prophets, 3rd ed. 1902, the Warburton Lectures, 
1886-1890. Leathes, Stanley, Old Testament Prophecy, Warburton 
Lectures, 1876-1880 ; Hebrew Prophecy cannot have appeared in full 
bloom in the eighth century B.c., when things were at their lowest ebb. 
Maclvor, J. G., The Literary Study of the Prophets from Isatah to 
Malachi, 1925. McCurdy, J. F., History, Prophecy aud the Mouuments, 
1894 and 1911. Micklem, N., Prophecy and Eschatology, 19206; all 
previous exegesis vitiated by being based on a worn-out psycholegy. 
Peake, A.S., The Roots of Hebrew Prophecy aud Jewish Afocalyftics, 
1923. Powis Smith, J. M., The Profhets and their Tintes, 1925. Robin- 
son, T. H., Prophecy and the Prophets in Ancient Isracl, 1923; very 
“modern” in outlcok and based on modern psychological notions. 
Robertson Smith, The Prophets of Israel aud thcir History, 1882, 1912. 
Tobac, E., Les Prophétes d’Israel, 1919 and 1921. Van den Oudenrijn, 
O.P., M.A.,* 78123, De Prophetic Charisinate, Rome, 1926. Wiener, H., 
The Prophets of Isr acl in History and Cri ticism, 1923. 


1 Many would place him after the return from Babylon, 7.2. ¢. 420. 
Some would even assign Joel to this period. 

2 H.D.B.iv. 112. This of course is based on the then prevailing notion 
that Niniveh fell 606 B.c. instead of 612 as is now held. 

3 Some would refer Abdias to the Persian period. But see the intro- 
ductions to the several Prophets for the critical views. 


THE PROPHECIES OF ISAIAS 


-l. The Political Situation of the Time. 
Il. Plan and Analysis of the Prophecies. 
Il. Explanatory Notes. 
IV. Integrity of the Book. 
V. The Style of Isaias. 
Vi. His Theological Teaching. 
Vil. The Septuagint Version. 
Vill. Replies of the Biblical Commission to Ques- 
tions concerning Isaias. 
IX. Bibliography. 


‘“Whatsoever Holy Scripture contains, whatsover the human tongue 
can express, whatsoever the mind of man can grasp is to be found in 
this book” (St. Jerome, Prologue to his Commentary on Isaias). 


wwe, Vesha-Yahu, ‘Salvation of the Lord.” He is 
called ‘“‘son of Amos,” or more strictly S°TO8, ‘“Amots”; 
hence the Prophet Amos, O%Y, and the father of Isaias 
must not be confused, for the names are spelt differently. 
According to Jewish tradition, Joas, king of Juda, was 
father of Amasias who succeeded him, and also of Amos 
the father of Isaias, hence the tradition that the Prophet 
was of the royal stock! St. Jerome also refers to the 
tradition that Isaias was slain by Manasses son of Ezechias, 
and some have thought that his martyrdom is referred to 
in Heb. x1. 37, “they were cut asunder.” 


1 Megillah, 106, ‘‘Socer Manasse, filii Ezechiz,” St. Jerome on xx. 2. 

2 On Matt. xxvi. 8, -.Z. xxvi. 192; so too St. Cyril, Cazech. ii. 14, 

xili, 163 the apocryphal Ascenston of ILsatas, probably of the second 

century A.D. ; St. Justin, Dza/. 120, etc. ; indeed St. Jerome says ‘‘ that 
288 
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That Isaias was a Prophet goes without saying; St. 
Chrysostom calls him “the Coryphzeus of the Prophets,” + 
while St. Jerome terms him an Evangelist rather than a 
Prophet,? “so clearly does he set out all the mysteries 
of the Church of Christ that one might fancy he was not 
foretelling the future so much as writing the history of the 
past’ ;* and again “ by reason of his virtue he enjoyed the 
vision of God”’;* elsewhere he tells us that for this cause 
amongst others he was, according to the Jews, slain by 
Manasses.° Hence St. Jerome claims that in the pro- 
phecies of Isaias all is to be found: “ physics, ethics, logic, 
all Scripture” ;® yet the sole key to his prophecies is 
Christ: ‘‘the Jews indeed read the Bible but they do not 
understand it; they hold its parchments in their hands but 
they have lost Christ of whom those parchments told.”” 
He maintains, too, that it is folly to say, as did the 
Montanists, that “the Prophets spoke in ecstasy and did 
not understand what they said; or that while it was their 
function to teach others they themselves grasped not what 
they said.”® For the Prophets, he reminds us, are essen- 
tially ‘‘ seers.’’® 

But to-day many seem inclined to agree with the Mon- 
tanists, for it would almost seem to be a rule that in the 
Bible things are never what they seem but the very re- 
verse; critics have “taken away the key of knowledge” 
so that “ he who runs may (not) read.” 


he was sawn in two by Manasses with a wooden saw is a most solidly 
established tradition among the Jews,” he adds that many Christians apply 
to him the statement in Heb. xi. 37, ov Isa. lvii. 2, P.Z. xxiv. 546-547, 
cp. Origen on Mt. xiii, no. 18; ed. De la Rue, iii, 465. 

1 Hom. xiv. 1 ont Tim. v. 8. 

2 Ep. lui. 7, Prol. to Comment. on Isaias. 

3 Adv. Rufin. ii. 31, P.L. xxiii. 454; cp. St. Augustine, De Civ. Dez, 
XVIII. xxix. 1. 

geeia:. aay. Pelag. ii. 21, P.Lexxiii, 562. 

eisai. 9, 7.1. xxiv. 33. 

6 Prol. to Comment. on Isaias, P.L. xxiv. 19. 

7 On Isa. iii. 1. 

8 Prol. to Comment. on Isaias and ov i. 1. 

eet aye 072 Isa. i. 1, cf. 1 Sam. ix. 9, Isae-xxx. 10, xxxii. 3, 
XVXIl. 7. 


II. 1g 
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|. The Political Situation of the Time. 


The political history of the period must be grasped if we 
would understand the prophecies of Isaias. At the time he 
began to prophesy Juda under Azarias, 797-747, and Israel 
under Jeroboam I1, 828-783, had enjoyed a long period of 
peace owing, in part, to the decadence of Assyria. But «an 
745 Tiglath-Pileser 111, 745-727 s.c., had resuscitated that 
country and had entered on a career of conquest which was 
to have baneful effects on Palestine. On the death of 
Zacharias, B.c. 749-748, the last of the stock of Jehu, a series 
of revolutions took place in the northern kingdom, 4 Kings 
xv. 8 ff.,it was at this stage that Tiglath-Pileser invaded the 
northern districts of Galilee and carried away the tribe of 
Nephtali, 4 Kings xv. 29. It seems probable that Samaria 
and Syria had become vassals to the Assyrian but had 
leagued together to throw off his yoke. Wecannot be certain 
whether they tried to induce Achaz, 4 Kings xvi. 5, to join 
them, but a little later we find them united in an.attempt to 
dethrone Achaz and put Tabeel in his place, Isa. vii. Isaias 
strove against this resistance to Assyria, for its king was 
the “hammer of the nations” and divinely appointed to 
purify them, vi. 17-25. Achaz, however, repudiated the 
advice and did what was worse than oppose the Assyrian, 
he summoned him to his aid, 4 Kings xvi. 7. The result 
was the fall of Damascus in 732,! and the destruction of 
Samaria in 722-721.2. Egypt, which viewed with alarm the 
advance of the Assyrian power, was really the arm on 
which the whole of Palestine and Syria relied at this crisis, 
and the key to the earlier chapters of Isaias is that Pro- 
phet’s strenuous opposition to an alliance with Egypt: 
“Egypt is man and not God,” xxxi. 3. This was proved 
when, in 720 B.c., Assyria under Sargon, 722-705, defeated 
Egypt at Raphia on the border. Three years later we 
find Sargon again in the west, and this time it was the turn 
of Philistia,* where, according to the Assyrian annals, Azotus 


1 Schrader, Cusedform Inscriptions, 1888, 1. 246-248, 256; Pinches, 
The Old Testanient and Assyria and Babylonia, 1908, 353. 

2 Schrader, 76. 263-264. 

3 See British Museum Guide to Assyria anu Babylonia, 1922, p. 179. 

‘ePinches, cjpeg0 5: 
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was stormed in 711, Isa. xx. 1; the same annals tell, under 
the year 711, of renewed revolts of Juda, Edom, Moab, and 
Philistia, but we know nothing of any invasion of Judzea at this 
time. Meanwhile hope for Palestine arose in an unexpected 
quarter; Merodach-Baladan, king of the Chaldeans, had 
been a constant menace to Assyria, and in 712 he sent an 
embassy to Ezechias congratulating him on his recovery 
from sickness. This embassy and the reception accorded 
it by Ezechias, had important results; indeed in a sense 
it serves as a key to the arrangement of Isaias’ prophecies 
as we Shall see later. In 705 Sennacherib came to the 
throne of Assyria, and shortly after this the Ethiopians, 
whose king Tirhaka was one of the most warlike of all the 
Pharaohs, appear to have sent an embassy to propose 
an alliance with Palestine against the dreaded Assyrian, 
Isa. xviii. The geographical position of Palestine, wedged 
in as it was between the two greatest empires of the day, 
cp. Isa. xix. 28 and xxvii. 13, made it the latters’ battle- 
ground, for each of the contending parties felt that in securing 
that country as an ally it was making sure of a frontier 
defence. Hence the Judaan court became a seething hot- 
bed of political intrigue; for its courtiers saw that they to 
some extent held in their hands the destinies of the then 
known world. In spite of Isaias’ warnings, Juda appears 
to have coquetted with Egypt, but the decisive battle of 
Eltekeh in 7011! showed the hollowness of trusting in that 
“broken reed”—Egypt. The chronological arrangement 
of the expeditions of Sennacherib against Palestine is diffi- 
cult to determine, for the Assyrian accounts do not easily 
harmonize with that given in the Bible, 3 Kings xviii, 
Isa. xxxvi-xxxvil.?_ It has been suggested that Sennacherib 
purposely confused the account in order to cloak his failure ; 
or that the Bible combines accounts of two separate in- 
vasions; or again that in the annals of Sennacherib the 
account is broken off after the first invasion and Ezechias’ 


1 Pinches, /.c., p. 376. For Eltekeh see Jos. xix. 41, Schrader, 
.c., p. 300. Whether the siege of Jerusalem took place after or before 
this battle is not clear, cf Pinches, 4c., p. 376. Josephus, Azz. X. i. 4, 
says that Sennacherib went thence to besiege Pelusium and that it was 
there he heard of the advance of Tirhaka. 

2 See Schrader, i. 308-310. 
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payment of tribute; this last view is perhaps the best but 
our information is scanty; it is wiser to suspend judge- 
ment until further “finds” in Assyria shall have cleared up 
the question.* 


ll. The Plan and Divisions of the Prophecies. 


These fall into two broad divisions, which have been recognized 
from the very earliest times : 

i-xxxix. The overthrow of the Assyrians; or threats of Divine 
justice. 

xl-lxvi. The redemption from Babylon; or promises of Divine 
mercy. 

Whereas the rest is cast in a poetical frame, chaps. xxxvi-xxxix are 
in prose and are purely historical, a repetition of 4 Kings xviii. 13-xx, 
2 Paral. xxxii. Thus we have: 

i-xxxv. The overthrow of the Assyrians, 

XXXVi-xxxvli. An historical retrospect. 

XXXVili-xxxix. An historical prospect wherein the Prophet looks 
forward and sees the result of Ezechias’ pride in his reception of the 
ambassadors of Merodach-Baladan ; the nation shall go into captivity 
in Babylon. 

xl-lxvi. The outcome of that exile in the near, as well as in the 
distant, future ; as God has done to Assyria, so shall He do to Babylon. 

The foregoing are only broad general divisions ; coming to details 
we have: 

(a) i-vi. Introduction. i. 2-31. A  threat— developed in vii-xxxv. 
ii. I-v. 30. Consolation—developed in xl-Ixvi. vi. The Prophet’s in- 
augural vision. 

i. 27 may be termed the key to the whole book; hence the Rabbis 
term the Prophet “ the Prophet of the Divine mercy.” 

(b) vii-xii. Prophecies directly against Syria and thus indirectly 
against Assyria whose vassal Syria was. This section has also been 
called the Emmanuel section, cf. vii. 14, viii. 8, lo (Hebrew), xi. I-10, xii. 6. 
It contains three distinct prophecies : 

(I) vii. 1-25. Achaz seeks Assyrian help but Emmanuel is promised. 

(2) viii. I-ix. 7. Emmanuel’s birth.? 


1 For Schrader’s solution of the problem, see 2d., pp. 302-306. It may 
be well to bear in mind Sayce’s remark that ‘‘ in the judgement of many 
Assyriologists Sennacherib is the least trustworthy of the historians of 
Assyria,” Records of the Past, New Series, i. 8. 

2 Patristic comments on this great ‘‘ Emmanuel” prophecy will be 
found in St. Justin Martyr, Apol. 1. 33-35; Dal. 43, 66, 87 ; Clement of 
Alexandria, Pied. i. 5; Tertullian, De Carne Christz, 17, 21, 23, De 
Resurrectione carnis, 20, Adv. Jud@os, 9, Adv. Marctonem, iil. 7, 12-13, 
iv. 103; Origen, Contra Celsum, i. 24, P.G. xi. 726; Eusebius, 7.Z., 
V viii; St. Basil, Hom. de Genealogits Christi, 3; St. Jerome, 27 loco, 
P.L. xxiv. 104, 108. See &#.4., 1893, p. 380G0/. 7.5. meeeOGe. 
April, 1925. 
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(3) ix. 6-xii. 6. Emmanuel’s glorious kingdom. 

The intimate connection between these chapters and chaps. 
xl-Ixvi should be noted. Both treat in the most striking way of the 
person of Christ. 

(c) xiii-xxvii. Prophecies against various nations. They shall all be 
destroyed, but a remnant of them all shall share in the glory of the 
Messias. 

Against Babylon, xiii. I-xiv. 27; Philistia, xiv. 28-32; Moab, xv. I- 
xvi. 14; Damascus, xvii. 1-14; Ethiopia and Egypt, xviii. I-xx. 6 ; 
Babylon, xxi. 1-10; Duma (Idumza), xxi. 11-12; Arabia, xxi. 13-16; 
the “ Valley of Vision” (Jerusalem), xxii. 1-25 ; Tyre, xxiii. 1-18 ; finally 
the universal judgement; a description of it, xxiv; its fruits, xxv; 
gratitude for it, xxvi; practical conclusion, xxvi. 20-xxvii. 13. 

(d) xxviii-xxxv. Preparation for the coming of Sennacherib. 

xxviii. Samaria shall suffer. xxix. Jerusalem also. xxx-xxxi. Especially 
those who counsel alliance with Egypt. xxxii. Terrible threats inter- 
mingled with promises. xxxiii. Yet woe to the Assyrian, even though 
he be God’s chosen instrument of wrath. xxxiv. The general destruc- 
tion of unbelievers. xxxv. The glory of the redeemed. 

(e) xxxvi-xxxix. The prose section.1 This historical section falls into 
two distinct parts : 

(i) xxxvi-xxxvii. The coming of Sennacherib ; his destruction. 

(2) xxxviii-xxxix. The illness of Ezechias, his miraculous recovery ; 
the consequent visit of ambassadors sent by Merodach-Baladan ; 
Ezechias’ complacency in the prospect of such an alliance ; he shows 
them all his treasures. The consequent prophecy that all these same 
treasures should one day be carried away to Babylon. 


The first portion, xxxvi-xxxvil, serves as a species of 
climax to the preceding prophecies; God had fulfilled His 
promises by destroying Sennacherib; the latter portion, 
XXXVIli-xxxix, serves to introduce the prophecies, xl-lxvi, 
concerning the ultimate redemption from Babylon. 

But the arrangement of these two portions of this 
historical section presents certain difficulties. First of all: 
which event preceded in order of time, the illness of Ezechias 
and the consequent arrival of the ambassadors from 
Merodach-Baladan ; or the coming of Sennacherib, and his 
defeat? According to 4 Kings xviii. 138 Sennacherib came 
up “in the fourteenth year of king Ezechias,” so also Isa. 
xxxvi. 1, in 2 Paral. xxxii. 1 no indication of time is given. 
Now according to the received chronology, which at this 
point does not appear to conflict with that furnished by 
archeology, the fourteenth year of Ezechias would fall in 
712 B.c.; but Sennacherib did not come to the throne until 


1 For a study of the text of this section see 2.2., October, 1898. 
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705. On the other hand, the fourteenth year of Ezechias, 
726-697, should mark the date of his illness, for he received 
a promise that he should live fifteen years longer, and he 
died B.c. 697. Moreover the Assyrian records attribute 
Sennacherib’s campaign against Palestine to the year 701. 
Hence it has been suggested that the words “in the four- 
teenth year of Ezechias’”” have been misplaced in the 
Biblical records and really belong to the account in Isa. 
xxxvill, 1 of Ezechias’ sickness which actually did fall in 
that year. But a further difficulty presents itself: how 
comes it that in Isatas the order of these two events has 
been transposed? It is possible that in this prose section 
Isaias has put first the account of the coming of Sennacherib 
because that event marked the sequel to the previous 
prophecies and was therefore their natural complement ; 
hence we have in this portion, xXxxvi-xxxvil, an “historical 
retrospect ” as though the Prophet would say: “See what 
God promised and see how fully He executed it.” He then 
gives us, out of its due order, the account of the coming of 
the Chaldean ambassadors because, though this event had 
taken place some fourteen years before it, yet in the Prophet’s 
plan it served to introduce the rest of his prophecy—as 
indeed it did introduce the exile and was its cause. 

(f) xl-Ixvi. After the threat of exile the Prophet passes 
at once to the redemption from it; he nowhere talks of the 
fulfilment of the threat, he supposes it. This section may 
be conveniently divided into three parts which seem to be 
purposely distinguished from one another by the refrain 
“there is no peace for the wicked, saith the Lord,” xlviil. 22, 
lvii. 21, and in extended form, Ixvi. 24. The respective 
themes of each of these divisions may be indicated in the 
opening words of each, thus xl. 2, “her evil is come to an 
end,” xl-xlviil, “her iniquity is forgiven,” xlix-lvii, “ she hath 
received of the hand of the Lord double for all her sins,” 
lvili-lxvi. The theme throughout is ‘the Redemption” ; 
but it is a twofold redemption which the Prophet has in 
mind: the material one from Babylon, the spiritual one—of 
which the former was but a figure—from the power of sin. 
Hence there are two redeemers: Cyrus, divinely chosen 
and spoken of by name long before his birth, xliv. 28-xlv. 3, 
and the Redeemer from sin, wz. the Messias. The difficulty 
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of these chapters consists in great part in the way in which 
the Prophet passes over insensibly from the type to the 
antitype, from the material to the spiritual. But we may 
safely consider xl-xlvili as treating of the material redemption 
and redeemer, 7.¢. of release from Babylon by the aid of 
Cyrus; xlix-lvii as treating expressly and directly of the 
Redeemer from sin, 7.¢. Christ; while lviii-lxvi treat of the 
final kingdom of Christ. The difficulty is further enhanced 
by the use made of the term “Servant of the Lord.” This 
was the title of the theocratic king, also of the nation con- 
sidered in the abstract: had Israel remained faithful they 
would never have needed redemption from captivity ; hence 
the nation is spoken of as “‘the Servant of the Lord,” as 
being adopted and as having a mission entrusted to it as the 
means established by God for the salvation of the world. 
Cyrus is never spoken of as “the Servant of the Lord” but 
as His anointed, His chosen instrument for the redemption 
of Israel from Babylon. But in a far higher sense is the 
Messias so spoken of; He is no merely ideal figure but a 
real Person who is to do what Israel has failed to do.* 

The preceding analysis seems to show how the book grew 
into its present shape. The “occasional” character of 
many of the prophecies, those against the various nations, 
for example, shows that they were delivered on different 
occasions; but the way in which—as now arranged—they 
all conspire to a definite end shows that they have been 
edited in order to bring out this object in clear fashion so 
that chaps. xl-lxvi are really the goal of the whole book. 
The Prophet knew by Divine revelation the Babylonian 
captivity and wished to prepare the people for it, above all 
for the idea of ultimate redemption—-not only from it-—but 
from what it symbolized, viz. sin. The key-note of all is 
“trust in God”; this trust they ought to have if they will 
but reflect on His faithfulness to His promises in the past 
as shown in the salvation of Israel from Syria and Assyria. 
A far greater woe is at hand, but they must trust, and they 
have good reason to do so. 


1 See more below, p. 306. 
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Ill. Notes. 


vil. 9. “If you will not believe you shall not continue ” (R.V.), “ Ye 
shall not be established ”; the Septuagint rendered this “tye shall not 
understand,” a rendering very dear to St. Augustine who constantly so 
quotes the passage because of the truth inculcated, viz. that we only 
really begin to understand when we believe, cf. Tract. xv. 23 in 
Joann.., etc. 

vii. 11-16. The Jews resisted the application of this prophecy to 
Christ on the grounds that (a) it was a sign of redemption from the 
captivity only, to which we might reply: @ fortiori from the captivity 
of sin; (b) that it was a sign for the Prophet’s contemporaries, but then 
the “ House of David” continued right down to the coming of oe : 


(c) that the Hebrew word Moy, “ fa ” did not mean a “ virgm” 


but if not, then wherein lay the sign” or significance ? 

viii. The “ child” here mentioned is literally son of Isaias but pre- 
figurative of Christ, see St. Thomas oz Isa. viii, cf verse 18 where 
Isaias and his children are said to be “for a sign anda wonder.” Note 
verses 8 and Io “ Emmanuel” and cf. vii. 14. 

ix. I-Io. An ecstatic vision of Him who is “signified”; 11-21, the 
Prophet returns to him who “signifies.” 

x. Though the whole of this section, vii-xii, is directly concerned 
with Syria, yet that country was vassal to Assyria, 4 Kings xv. 29, 
xvi. 9, which had but just now, B.c. 721, stormed Samaria also, and is 
shortly to come up against Jerusalem, xxxxi-xxxviii. In x. 19-25, note 
the doctrine of the remnant that shall be saved. 

xi. The Messias or Christ, of “the root of Jesse”; the final redemp- 
tion, ‘“‘ for the second time,” verse 11. He shall work, cf. xxvii. 12-13. 

xii. A canticle of thanksgiving for the mercies thus foreshadowed 
fittingly closes this section. 

xiii-xiv. Prophecies against Babylon, the Medes, Assyria and Philistia. 
Since xiv. 28 is referred to the year of the death of Achaz St. Jerome 
would suggest that chap. vi is to be referred to the time of Joatham, 
B.C. 751-735 } vii-xiv. 28 to that of Achaz ; xiv. 29 ff. to that of Ezechias. 
Chap. xiv is one of the most magnificent pieces of imagery in the whole 
of the Bible. 

xv-xvi. Against Moab. Note the remarkable familiarity with the 
minute geography of the district, cf Jer. xlviii; xvi. I is generally 
referred to the payment of tribute by the Moabites, 4 Kings iii. 4, but 
St. Thomas remarks on this : ‘* Some—though only by doing violence to 
the text (extorte)—would explain this literally of the tribute of lambs,” 
in loco. St. Jerome’s comment is: ‘‘ What we are interpreting is not 
history but prophecy. Now all prophecy is shrouded in enigmas and 
while, in abrupt clauses, speaking of one thing, passes to another, lest if 
the Scripture were to keep to the (historical) order it would no longer 
be a foretelling of the future but a narrative (of the past). And the 
meaning here is: O Moab, whom the lion is to ravage and out of 
whom no remnant shall be saved, have this consolation : Out of thee 
shall come the Lamb without spot who shall take away the sins of the 
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world,” and he goes on to point out the allusion to Ruth. He then 
quotes verse 2 and says: “He now returns to the (historical) order 
from which he had set out”; a little later he adds: ‘there is no doubt 
whatever but that this chapter foretells the coming of Christ.” 

xvii. Against Damascus and Syria though the reference to Aroer (in 
Moab ?) is strange ; verses 4-14 seem to apply all the foregoing to Juda 
and Jerusalem. . 

xviii-xx. A warning against alliance with Egypt. The mention of 
Sargon, xx. I, and his siege of Azotus, is interesting since this is the 
only place in the Bible which names this king of Assyria. His Annals 
however, as well as various minor inscriptions at Khorsabad in 
Niniveh, are now available, and we learn that at that time the Ethio- 
pian dynasty in Egypt was leaguing with certain Palestinian cities, 
notably Azotus, against the encroachments of Assyria. Of his cam- 
paign against Azotus, which broke up this league, Sargon writes : 

‘“Azuri, king of Azotus, determined within himself to render no more 
tributes ; he sent hostile messages against Assyria to the neighbour- 
ing kings. I meditated vengeance for this, and I withdrew from him 
the government over his country. I put his brother Akhimit on his 
fanene. SBut the people of Syria, eager for revolt, got tired of 
Akhimit’s rule and installed Yaman, who like the former was not the 
legitimate master of the throne. In the anger of my heart I didnot 
assemble the bulk of my army nor divide my baggage, but I marched 
against Azotus with my warriors. ... Yaman learned from afar of the 
approach of my expedition ; he fled beyond Egypt towards Libya and 
no one ever saw any further trace of him. I besieged and took Azotus. 
. . . I carried away Yaman’s gods, his wife, his sons, his daughters, 
his money and the contents of his palace, together with the inhabitants 
of his country.”2 

xix. Of these prophecies St. Jerome says: ‘All these can be under- 
stood of the coming of Christ tpomixés (or figuratively)’; “the sea” in 
verse 5 he explains of the Lake Mareotis. Note the blessing promised 
to Egypt and Assyria, verses 24-25.2 

xxi. Babylon shall be destroyed by the Medes and Persians, cp. 
xiii. 17, Jer. li. 11 and 28, also xxv. 25. For “the desert of the sea,” 
cf. Jer. li. 36-37. ‘The lion,” verse 8, is explained by St. Jerome of 
Cyrus. It seems impossible to grasp the meaning of the chapter unless 
we read it ‘“antiphonally.” For the prophecies against Idumzea 
cf. Jer. xlix, Ezech. xxv and xxxv, also Abdias. 

xxii. This would seem to refer to the siege of Jerusalem under 
Ezechias,? see the reference to the two pools, 9-11, 2 Paral. xxxii. 
3-4, 30. The sudden intrusion of the narrative concerning Sobna 
should be compared with the prose section, xxxvi-xxxix. 

xxiii. Against Tyre and Sidon, cf. Ezech. xxvi-xxviii. In verse 13 the 


* Annals of Sargon, the Khorsabad Inscription, 2.P. ix., p. I; 
Schrader, Cunezform Inscriptions, Eng. trans., ii. 89-92. 

2 For the text of the “‘ city of the sun” see Azds I (1926), pp. 167-168. 

8 So the ‘‘ Hebraeus” whom St. Jerome consulted, P.Z. xxiv. 195 ; 
g. Schrader, /.c. ii. 99-101. 
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Septuagint reads “ It (Chaldea) was laid waste by the Assyrians’; the 
Hebrew has “This people is not; the Assyrian has set them for 
destruction,” 

XXIV. 1-12. God’s judgement on the whole earth; 13-16, yet a rem- 
nant shall be saved ; 17-20, the desolation of the earth; but 21-23, the 
Lord shall come. Hence xxv-xxvi, canticles of joy at his coming. In 
harmony with this note the expression so constant on the lips of 
Isaias, “‘ waiting for the Lord,” cf. viii. 17, xxv. 9, xxvi. 8, xxxiii. 2, xl. 31, 
xlix. 23, li. 5, Ix. 9, Ixiv. 2, cp. Gen. xlix. 10, 18, though the Hebrew 
original is often obscured in translation. Note, too, xxv. 1, a precise 
parallel to the expressions so frequent in the so-called ‘‘ Deutero- 
Isaiah.” 

xxvii. The destroyers of Israel shall themselves be punished ; so too, 
xxvili, the obstinate Israelites who have made “a league with death,” 
on them “the overflowing scourge” shall come, for, like Ephraim, 1-4, 
they have been drunkards, 7-8 ; yet a remnant shall be saved, 5-6; the 
promise of the Corner-stone, with the accompanying demand for faith, 
16, cf. vii. 9. 

xxix. Woe to Jerusalem—here called “ Ariel” or ‘‘the mount of God,” 
verses I, 2, 7, cf. Ezech. xliii. 15-16; a remnant shall be saved—of the 
simple believers, 18-24, cf xxxii. Woe again, xxx. 1-7, to those Israel- 
ites who put their trust in Egypt, xxxi. 1-4, for, 8-14, they have rejected 
“the Holy One of Israel” ; yet again a remnant shall be saved, 15-26. 
Woe to Assyria, 27-33. It is worth while remarking here how often 
Isaias—as indeed the Old Testament in general—is unintelligible save 
in the light of the New Testament, e.g. xxiv. 23, xxv. 7, xxviil. 16, xxx. 26. 
Note, too, :the seeming antitheses: the Prophet seems, almost in the 
same breath, to say and unsay, ¢.g. xxii. 23-24 and 25, xxvi. 14 and Io, 
xxx. 30a and 30), xxxi. 4 and 5. 

xxxli-xxxiii. The kingdom of the Messias is promised—but to the 
simple, cp. xxix. 18-24 and note especially xxxiii. 18, ‘‘ His eyes shall see 
the KING in His beauty.” 

xxxiv-xxxv. The judgement on all nations, yet the promise of a 
Redeemer, see especially xxxv. I0. 

XxXvi-xxxix. The prose narrative. For Sobna and Eliachim, xxxvi. 3, 
cp. xxii. 15-25; for Ezechias’ reform, verse 7, cf. I Paral. xxxi.1. The 
“Syrian tongue,” verse II, should of course be ‘“‘ Aramaic” as in 
Hebrew. Presumably Sennacherib wrote in Assyrian cuneiform ; that 
Ezechias would have been able to read it may be deduced from the 
Tell el-Amarna correspondence of the fifteenth century B.c. which 
shows the vassal kinglets of Palestine corresponding freely with their 
Egyptian suzerain in Babylonian. Finally, note Ezechias’ magnificent 
declaration of his faith, xxxvii. 16-20, and compare the pure monotheism 
of his prayer with the emphatic monotheistic teaching throughout 
chaps. xl-xlviii, cp., too, Ezechias’ canticle, xxxviii. 10-20. 

xl-lxvi. The latter part of Jsaias falls into three well-marked sections, 
as we have seen. They deal with the redemption from the Babylonian 
captivity which was as yet far distant, for Sennacherib died, B.c. 681, 
and Jerusalem was not finally stormed till B.c. 586, a hundred years 
later. But throughout, this redemption is but a type of the redemption 
of the world from sin; while the redeemer from the Babylonian 
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Captivity, Cyrus, xliv. 28, xlv. 1, 4, xlvi. 11, xlviii. 15, is but a type of 
Christ, the world’s Redeemer. 

The fall of Babylon had already been spoken of, xiii-xiv; it is now 
emphasized, xlvi. 1-2, xlvii. I-15, and the people are to come out from 
her, xliii.14. In order to make this amazing prophecy credible the 
attributes of God are insisted on with a vehemence which would be 
almost monotonous were it not so inspiring. God is omniscient and 
can therefore foretell the future, xl. 1-17, xli. 22-26, xlii. 9, xlv. 21, 
xlvi. 10, xlviii. 3-7. He is omnipotent, xl. 25-31 ; He is the only God, 
xliv. 6-8, 24, xlv. 14-15, 21-22, xlvi.g; He is the Creator, xliii. 1, 15, 21, 
mlive2, 20, 24, xlv. 7, 9,12, 18, xlvi. 13, li. 13. In face of.this, idolatry is 
absurd, xl. 18-24, xliv. 9-20, xlvi. 5-8, lvii. 1-13. 

The great problem throughout these chapters is the identity of him 
who is called “the Servant of the Lord.” At times the term is used of 
Jacob or Israel, or the Chosen People, ¢.g. xliv. I-2, 21, xlv. 4, xlviii, 20. 
At other times for One who far transcends him, e.g. xlii. 1-4, 6, cp. 
Matt. xii. 18-21, Luke ii. 32, Isa. xlix. 6; but immediately after xlii. 1-6 
it is again Jacob who is the ‘‘servant,” who is blind and deaf to the 
commands of God and has needed the purification of the exile. Once 
more it is clearly Christ who is referred to, xliii. 10, xliv. 26, but, as 
before, there is an immediate transition to one who was buta figure of 
Christ, vzz. Cyrus, xli. 2, 25, xliv. 28, xlv. I, 4, xlvi. 11, xlviii. 15, though 
he is nowhere called the “servant” in express terms. But as the 
prophecy unfolds itself all these figures fade into the background and 
there gradually emerges with a clearness which has ever made the 
devout term Isaias “ Evangelist” rather than ‘“ Prophet,” the majestic 
figure of One who can say : ‘‘ The Lord hath sent me and His Spirit,” 
xlviii. 16, cf. lxi. 1, who was called from the womb, xlix. 1, 5, and who 
yet is called “‘ My servant Israel,” xlix. 3 ; He speaks in the first person, 
I. 4-9, and has “given His body to the strikers,” verse 6; he is “My 
Just One who is nigh,” li. 5, Ixii. 1-2 ; His visage shall be inglorious 
yet “ He shall sprinkle many nations, and kings shall shut their mouth 
at Him,” lii. 13-15, cf. Ixiii. 1-6; the climax is reached with the truly 
stupendous description of the sufferings of the ‘‘ Man of Sorrows,” cf. 
Ps. xxi; there then follow the two canticles of joy over the marvels 
thus foreshadowed, liv-lv. 

Ix-Ixvi. The glory of the Church of Christ into which the Gentiles 
shall flow, cf. Ixvi.12 and Ps. Ixxi. The triumph of the Passion, 
Ixili. I-6; a song of gratitude, 7-19 ; a prayer for His speedy coming, 
rod with the Divine answer, lxv; all are now “servants” of God, 
mV. 74. 


IV. The Integrity of the Book. 


(i) The Critical View.—_The fact that the book falls naturally 
into distinct parts has always been recognized but of recent 
yearsit hasbeen dissected into various lifeless members by the 
criticalscalpel. Koppe in 1779 first questioned the Isaianic 
authorship of chap. 1, and he almost immediately put forward 
the view that the whole section xl-lxvi was not really the work 
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of the Isaias who was contemporary with Ezechias. Subse- 
quent criticism has proceeded so far in its ruthless applica- 
tion of its own literary canons that by many critics now not 
more than a sixth part of the whole is allowed to be by the 
Tsaias of the eighth century B.c., and we are told to refer to 
some “Great Unknown,” xiii-xiv. 23, xxi. 1-10, xxiv-xxvii, 
XXXIV-xxxv, xl-lxvi. It 1s not easy to understand the prin- 
ciples which have led critics thus to reject so much of the 
book.! It used to be a dislike to the idea of such astound- 
ing prophecies as those contained in the latter part of 
the book, especially the naming of Cyrus close upon one 
hundred and fifty years before his birth. But modern 
critics are not so much influenced by this consideration as 
by certain literary canons which they regard as established ; 
for it is evident that the reference of chaps. xl-lxvi to an 
author contemporary with the Babylonian captivity will not 
make the allusions to the Passion of our Lord in lili any 
the less prophetic. The difficulty however which, from the 
point of view of prophecy, has the most weight with critics 
may be expressed as follows: Prophecy connotes vision of 
the future, and we have no right to assign limits to the future 
which may be laid bare to the prophetic gaze; there is, in 
other words, no terminus ad quem for the Prophet. But the 
Prophet must, so it is maintained, take his stand in the 
present, that is he must speak to his contemporaries in 
terms derived from their own surroundings. This the 
author of xl-lxvi does not do, for he speaks to the Hebrews 
of 700 z.c. as though the exile were already an accomplished 
fact, whereas in the time of Ezechias it was still in the 
remote future. But prophecy of this kind could have meant 
nothing to Isaias’ hearers; they could not have been content 
to take the captivity for granted as he did ; they might well 
have been excused had they shrugged their shoulders and 
said that it might concern their posterity but certainly not 
themselves ! 

1 Thus it is maintained that xiii. 1-xiv. 23, xxi. I-10, xxxiv-xxxv do 
indeed refer to Assyria but not the Assyria of Isaias’ time; xv-xvi are 
regarded as older than Isaias who added xvi. 13-14; and while xxiv-xxvii 
may date from the period of exile, xl-lxvi are subsequent to it. This pro- 
cess of dismemberment still goes on so that nowadays advanced critics 


refuse to regard even xix, xxiii and xxxiii as due to the Isaias of the days 
of Ezechias, see G. A. Smith in H.D.B. s.v. Lsatah. 
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The critical attitude could hardly be more forcibly ex- 
pressed than by Sir G, A. Smith: 


“Chaps. 40-66 have no title and make no claim to be by Isaiah. 
40-48 plainly set forth the ruin of Jerusalem, and the exile as having 
already taken place. Israel is addressed as if the time of their penalty 
in servitude to Babylon were exhausted, and their deliverance 1s 
proclaimed as immediate. Cyrus is named as their saviour, and is 
pointed out as already upon his career, and blessed with success by 
J(ehovah). Nor is it possible to argue, as some have tried to do, that 
the Prophet is predicting these things as if they had already happened. 
For, as part of an argument for the unique divinity of the God of 
Israel, Cyrus, ‘alive and irresistible, and already accredited with 
success, is pointed out as the unmistakable proof that former prophecies 
of a deliverance for Israel are already coming to pass. Cyrus, in short, 
is not presented as a prediction, but as a proof that a prediction is being 
fulfilled. Unless he had already appeared, and was on the point of 
striking at Babylon, with all the prestige of unbroken victory, a great 
part of 40-48 would be unintelligible’ (Isa. 40-66, Expositor’s Bible, 9 ff: ; 
see the argument there in detail).”+ 


This kind of argument is difficult to meet. Of course 
chaps. xl-lxvi have no title when once you have cut them off 
from the rest of the book with its very precise title. As for 
the argument itself, it debases the whole prophecy. What 
astounding proof of the almighty power of the one and only 
God is to be found in His claim that it is He who has 
raised up the well-known conqueror of whom all are talking ? 
Why should God insist on the fact that He has called 
Cyrus by name, “though thou hast not known Me,” xlv. 4, 
cf. xlvi. 11, xlvii. 15, if Cyrus is already a well-known per- 
sonage ? 

It is also urged that the prophecy itself was couched in 
terms unintelligible to the Hebrews of the eighth cen- 
tury B.c. What did they know of the Chaldeans or the 
Medes, nations which only came into prominence, the one 
towards the close of the eighth century, the other towards 
the close of the sixth? They could consequently have 
meant nothing to the Hebrews of Ezechias’ time. If we 
could imagine Blessed Thomas More prophesying in the 
time of Henry VIII an invasion of England by the 
Japanese—or rather, to make the parallel complete, a 
redemption of England from the Japanese—we should have 
a parallel to the prophecies contained in Isa, x]-lxvi. 


IHEP BN. 493. 
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This difficulty is exaggerated. In the first place the 
idea of captivity was no new one to the Hebrews of those 
days, it had been foretold even in Deut. xxviii; they had 
seen the inhabitants of Samaria carried away by Sargon, 
and they knew that such was the custom of the Assyrians. 
Micheas iv. 8, had foretold the same thing, and he was 
practically Isaias’ contemporary: “Thou... shalt come 
even to Babylon, there thou shalt be delivered ; there the 
Lord will redeem thee out of the hand of thine enemies.” 
Secondly, while it is true that the referénces to the Medes 
and Chaldeans surprise us, we have no solid ground for 
supposing that they were so absolutely unknown to the 
Hebrews of the eighth century B.c. The Medes are 
mentioned in Gen. x.2. In an inscription of Adad-nirari II], 
B.C. 812-783, referring to his campaign in 803, he mentions 
the Medes ;' so also does Tiglath-Pileser II] under the year 
739.2, The same must be said of the Chaldeans who are 
mentioned in the inscription of Adad-nirari above referred to 
—‘‘all the kings of the land of Kaldu did homage.” Lastly, 
it should be remembered that prophecy is for all time and 
not solely for the immediate present, that is it affects all 
subsequent peoples as well as those to whom the message is 
primarily delivered ; and though we should naturally expect 
it to be intelligible, at least in its main outlines, to those who 
first heard it, and whom it was primarily intended to profit, 
we cannot on any a@ prio’ grounds deny the possibility of a 
prophecy which was unintelligible, at least in some of its 
aspects, to those who were contemporary with its delivery. 

The philological argument has been much insisted on by 
certain critics. It is maintained that there is a veritable gulf 
between the vocabulary of chaps. i-xxxix and chaps. xl-lxvi. 
But here again the argument is precarious and has been 
exaggerated. If we go by such things as hapax legomena, 
expressions only occurring once, we find ourselves in diffi- 
culties. For in chaps. i-xii there are at least seventy-eight 
expressions which are not found in the rest of Isaias; in 
Xvii-xx, xx. Ll-xxiu. 18, xxviii-xxxiii—which critics com- 
monly allow to be the genuine work of Isaias—eighty similar 
hapax legomena have been counted. When we turn to xl-lxvi 


1 Pinches,) 7c, (p 341e 2" Pinches, /.cyaaigie 
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—which all critics reject—we find that there are only about 
eighty hapax legomena in all these twenty-six chapters; while 
in chap. 1 there are forty-five words or forms which can 
only be paralleled in the parts rejected on the score that they 
are not by Isaias, 

A more glaring example of the species of obsession—for 
we can call it nothing else—which seems to come over 
critics when once they are caught by the fascination of 
dissecting the prophecies could hardly be found than the 
following from one of the most recent commentaries on 
Isaias : 


“In Judean environment, in the days of the Persian and Seleucid 
rule, were produced not a few masterpieces of religious literature, and 
one of the earlier of these far surpassed its fellows. A Hebrew poet 
wrote of the coming age, of the plan of the one God in the unfolding of 
human history.” But “in the interests of a theory, and in defence of 
Jewish prerogatives which were challenged and in danger, the little 
volume of great poems was marked as a work of ‘the Babylonian 
exile.’ This was done very simply by inserting two words (the same 
two) in three different contexts, and by retouching one conspicuous 
passage, the promise of a great captain and deliverer, in such a way as 
to make it unmistakably a prediction of Cyrus. This insuring of the 
Ear elauion was doubtless made in good faith, perhaps with official 
sanction.” 


The “two words” are wI32, Cfior@yrus, walv. 1, xliveZs, 
and they are to be excised in the interest of the writer’s 
views on Hebrew metre.? 

(ii) Some of the Arguments for the Unity of the Book.— 
It is impossible here to do more than summarize the 
arguments adduced in favour of the integrity of the whole 
prophecy. 

(a) Ecclus. xlviii. 25-28, thus speaks of Isaias: 


“Ezechias did that which pleased God and walked valiantly in the 
way of David his father, which Isaias the great Prophet and faithful in 
the sight of God had commanded him. 

“In his (Isaias’) days the sun went backward and he lengthened the 
king’s life. 

“With a great spirit he saw the things that are to come to pass at last 
and comforted the mourners in Sion. For ever he showed what 
should come to pass and secret things before they came.” 


1 C. Torrey, the Preface to his Second Isatah, 1928. 
ae re., p. 40; see A.B. July, 1928, p. 632. 
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These words are remarkable, and they are inspired. 
They single out as Isaias’ claim to our admiration just those 
very points which have led modern critics to reject his 
authorship of the parts in question. 

(0) Josephus says that 


‘‘God stirred up the mind of Cyrus and made him write this through- 
out all Asia: ‘Thus saith Cyrus the king : Since God Almighty hath 
appointed me to be king of the habitable earth, I believe that He is that 
God whom the nation of the Israelites worship ; for indeed He foretold 
my name by the Prophets, and that I should build Him a house in 
Jerusalem.’ This,” adds Josephus, ‘‘ was known to Cyrus by his read- 
ing the book which Isaias left behind him of his prophecies ; for this 
Isaias said that God spoke thus to him in a secret vision: ‘ My will is 
that Cyrus, whom I have appointed to be king over many great nations, 
send back My people to their own land, and build My Temple.’ This 
was foretold by Isaias one hundred and forty years before the Temple 
was demolished. Accordingly when Cyrus read this and admired the 
Divine power, he. . .”’! 


(c) The whole force of x]-lxvi lies in their being prophetic, 
cf. xli..23, xlii, 9, xlv. 21, xlvi. 10, xvii ay one 
absurd to say, as has been maintained, that in these verses 
God refers to the prophecies about Cyrus as already ful- 
filled ; a cursory examination of them will show that they 
refer to Sennacherib and Sargon. 

(7) A comparison of Cyrus’ decree, Esdr. i, 1-2, with 
Isa. xliv. 27-28, xlv. 1-3, will show that the decree may well 
have been formed with reference to the prophecy; this 
would tend to confirm Josephus’ statement given above. It 
may be remarked, too, that the stress laid on the “‘ naming” 
of Cyrus beforehand would be ludicrous in a writer who 
actually knew him—even though, as some have suggested, 
he alone foresaw how wonderful his career was to be. 

(¢) In i-xxxix we have punning allusions to the name of 


1 Ant. XI.i. 1-2. The famous cylinder of Cyrus, foundat Babylon, will 
serve as the best commentary on this statement of Josephus: L. 12. ‘‘ He 
(Marduk) sought out an upright prince after His own heart, whom He 
took by His hand, Cyrus, king of the city of Ansan ; He named his name; 
to the kingdom of the whole world He called him by name,” cf Isa. 
xliv. 26-28, xlv. I, 4. It is assuredly the perversity of criticism to say, 
as does Jensen: ‘‘ The impression given is almost as though the author of 
the prophetic passage must have known the text of the Cyrus cylinder” 
(The Old Testament tn the Light ef the Anctent Kast; Engl. trans., 
Vol. ll) poe292). 
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Ezechias, cf. xxxv. 4 and xxxix. 1; it is remarkable that 
the same play upon his name, and upon the name of his 
Queen Hephsibah, is of frequent occurrence in xl-lxvi, cf. 
xli. 6, 7, 9, xlii. 6, xlv. 1, lvi. 2, 4, 6, Ixii. 4-5; in this latter 
place occurs the reference to Hephsibah but it is obscured 
in the Douay version by the translation of her name 
moNy pleasure in her”; cf., too, 2 Paral. xxix. 3, 34, 
coma! 5, 7. 

(f) Lastly, if xl-lxvi are cut away we are unable to 
explain the inversion of order dwelt on above and the whole 
prophecy thus becomes disjointed, and the portion excised, 
too, becomes unintelligible. 


V. The Style of Isaias. 


It would be impossible to exaggerate the beauty as well 
as the variety of Isaias’ style. Every known figure of 
speech can be illustrated from his writings, and many of his 
expressions have become commonplaces of the language. 
Proverbial expressions : iii, 18, v. 18, xiv. 1, 9, xxv. 8. xxvi. 3, 
ieee, xl, G etc.; wid figures: i. 31, x. 14, xiii. 19-22, 
moves, xvi. 6, xxiv. 13, xxvili. 18, xxix. 8, xxxi. 4, xxXvil. 
27, etc.; he has peculiar vefvains: v. 25, ix. 12, xvii. 21, 
xlviil. 22, lvii. 21, Ixvi. 24; he uses pavables: v. 1-7, xiv. 4; 
pervsonifications: xxvii. 1, li. 5-10, lii. 10, ii. 1; the follow- 
ing—among a crowd of others—may be indicated as 
specimens of the sublimity of his style: xiv. 4-21, xxiii. 16-18, 
xxxiv. 1-17, xxxv; note also the remarkable play upon words: 
xlvi. 2-7, Ixiii. 9; the following constantly recurring expres- 
sions should be noted: the need of tvust and hope: xxvi. 3-4, 
feelo, xl. ob, lvil. 13; ‘“‘ waiting for the Lord”: viii. 17, 
xxv. 9, xxvi. 8, xxxiil. 2, Ixiv. 4; “ the silence of God: 
eae Vo, lvii. 11, lxv. 6; God “hides His face ”: liv. 8, lvii. 
17, lix. 2, lxiv. 7; canticles and prayers are frequent: xxi, 
meev, xxV1, Xxxvili. 9-20) xiii. 10-12, xliv. 23, lxi. 10-11, bx1i1, 
7; for prayers note Israel’s confession of sin: lix, 9-16, and 
the prayer for the coming of the Redeemer: 1xii, lxiii. 15-19, 
Ixiv. 12. 

Vi. Theology of Isaias. 
The glorious vision seen in the Temple, vi, had a marvel- 


lous influence on the Prophet’s presentation of the God of 
II, 20 
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Israel, and the word ‘‘ glory” is ever on his lips, 11. 10-21; 
God is the Creator, xliii. 15, xliv. 24, xlv. 12,18; Heis from 
everlasting, xl. 28, xliti. 10-18, xliv. 6; “the Favst and the 
Last,” xli. 4; the Only God, xliv. 8, 24, xliii, 10-11, xlv. 5-6, 
14-24, xlvi. 9, xlvii. 8, xlvili. 12; Ommniscent, x. 15, xxix. 16, 
xl; Omnipotent, liv. 16-17; He has absolute foreknowledge, 
xli. 22-96, xlii. 9, xlii. 9, xliv. 7, xiv. 11) 21s 
xlviii. 3-5; hence He has created all things for Himself, 
xliii, 7, 21, 25, xlviii. 9-11; hence, too, He is ‘* the Lovd of 
Hosts,” xxii. 12-15, etc. ; the King, xli. 6, 21, xiii ieee 
Fruley of all nations, v. 26-80, vii. 17-20, xlviii. 14; hence, 
too, His titles: the Holy One of Isvael, which occurs 
throughout the whole book ; the Most High and the Eminent, 
xiv. 14, lvii. 15. 

The Redemption.—Thesublimeidea of God which dominated 
Isaias finds expression in his declarations concerning the 
future Redeemer of Israel. Of the restoration in general he 
speaks in xliii, xlviii, 20-21, xlix. 17-26, li. 11, lv. WeTs, 
lvii, 18-21, lix. 17-21, lx, Ixv; Jsvael was the ‘chosen 
servant”? who by their example should have shown the 
Gentiles the way of salvation, xli. 8, xlii. 19-22, xliv. 1, 2, 
21, xlv.4; but Israel was a failure, xliii. 21-28, lxv; there- 
fore, to bring them back from the captivity which their 
failure had brought upon them Cyrus is designated and 
called by name nearly one hundred and fifty years before 
he was born, xli. 2, 25, xliv. 28, xlv. 1, xlvi. 11; but the 
real Redeemer is Christ, who shall ransom them from the 
far more grievous bondage of sin, xlii, xlviii-lvii.t He is a 
personal Iredeemey, and no mere type or figment, xlv. 8, 13, 
xlviil. 16-17, xlix. 1-22, 1. 4-9, li. 13, ditt) ixijie 
is of the stock of David, ix. 7, xi. 1, 10, xvi. 5, xxii. 22, 
xxxvil. 85; His Father is the ‘‘ Father” of the redeemed 
nation, xiii. 16, lxiv.8; the people is termed ‘‘ My people,” 
li, 1-6, lui, 4-6, Ixiti. 8, lxiv. 9; throughout the whole runs the 
repeated promise that a REMNANT should be saved—z.g. 
x, 20-23, xi. 11-16, xvii. 14, xix. 25, xxvii. 12-14, xxxvii. 32, 
Ixv. 8-10; lastly, forgiveness is promised in fullest measure, 
1, 18, xlii. 25, xliv. 22; lv. Vjesn 


1 For the Rabbinical teachings on the ‘‘ suffering’? Messias see /. 7.S., 
July, 1925, p. 362. 
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Vil. The Septuagint Version. 


The Septuagint version is naturally of great interest. It 
differs much from the Hebrew! and, according to St. 
Jerome, deliberately omits passages concerning Christ. ? 


Vill. Replies of the Biblical Commission to 
Questions concerning Isaias. 
JUNE 28, 1908. 
DE LIBRI ISAIAZZ INDOLE ET AUCTORE. 


Propositis sequentibus dubiis Commissio Pontificia de Re Biblica 
sequenti modo responait: 

Dubium I. Utrum doceri possit, vaticinia quz leguntur in libro 
Isaiaze—et passim in Scripturis—non esse veri nominis vaticinia, sed vel 
narrationes post eventum confictas, vel, si ante eventum praenuntiatum 
quidpiam agnosci opus sit, id prophetam non ex supernaturali Dei 
futurorum przescii revelatione, sed ex his quz iam contigerunt, felici 
quadam sagacitate et naturali ingenii acumine, conjiciendo pranun- 
tiasse ? 

Resp. Negative. 


The following replies to questions proposed have been furnished by 
the Pontifical Biblical Commission : 

i. Can we teach that the prophecies which occur in the Book of 
Isaias—and generally in the Bible—are not really predictions; but 
that they are either narratives composed subsequent to the event, or, on 
the supposition that we have to see in some of them predictions 
previous to the event, only predictions in the sense that the Prophet 
foretold them by way of mere conjectures based upon things which 
had already happened, and which he, by reason of a certain sagacity 
and his own natural acuteness was enabled to forecast, and that they 


Eeoee ot. Jerome oz Isa. viii. 11, P.L. xxiv. 118. 

2 bid. on Isa. ii. 20, ‘‘ though I have given much quiet thought to the 
matter I cannot think why the Seventy refused to translate into Greek so 
patent a prophecy concerning Christ. The other (Greek) translators have 
as a matter of fact translated it, though in ambiguous fashion, and have 
given it a heretical twist ; nor is this to be wondered at, for we could not 
expect them to say anything that could magnify Christ in whom they did 
not believe.” Cf Swete, Jutroduction to the Old Testament in Greek, 
p- 30; also St. Justin, Dza/. 68, 71, 84; St. Ireneus, Adv. Har, III. 
xxl. 13 Azds I (1896), p. 192. For studies on the Septuagint text of 
Isaias see St. John Thackeray, /.7.S., January, 1909, January, IQII; 
also Ottley, Zhe Book of Isatah according to the Sebtuagint, Codex 
Alexandrinus, 1904 and 1909. 
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consequently were not due to a supernatural revelation from God who 
foreknows the future ? 


Reply: In the negative. 


Dubtum II. Utrum sententia quz tenet, Isaiam ceterosque prophetas 
vaticinia non edidisse nisi de his quze in continenti vel post non grande 
temporis spatium eventura erant, conciliari possit cum vaticiniis, im- 
primis messianicis et eschatologicis, ab eisdem prophetis de longinquo 
certo editis, necnon cum communi SS. Patrum sententia concorditer 
adserentium, prophetas ea quoque przdixisse, quz post multa szecula 
essent implenda? 

Resp. Negative. 


ii. Can the view which holds that Isaias and the other Prophets 
only published predictions of things which were to happen immedi- 
ately, or after a short interval, be reconciled with the predictions— 
especially the Messianic and eschatological ones—which they certainly 
set forth as referring to the remote future ? Can it be reconciled, too, 
with the common view of the Fathers who unanimously assert that the 
Prophets also foretold things which were only to be fulfilled after the 
lapse of many ages? 

Refly: In the negative. 


Dubiun III. Utrum admitti possit, prophetas non modo tamquam 
correctores pravitatis humanze divinique verbi in profectum audientium 
preecones, verum etiam tamquam przenuntios eventuum futurorum, 
constanter alloqui debuisse auditores non quidem futuros, sed przesentes 
et sibi zequales, ita ut ab ipsis plane intelligi potuerint ; proindeque 
secundam partem libri Isaize (cap. 40-66), in qua vates non Iudzeos 
Isaize zequales, at Iudzeos in exsilio babylonico lugentes veluti inter 
ipsos vivens alloquitur et solatur, non posse ipsum Isaiam iamdiu 
emortuum auctorem habere, sed oportere eam ignoto cuidam vati inter 
exsules viventi assignare ? 

Resp. Negative. 


iii. Can we hold that the Prophets, not merely as reprovers of human 
depravity and preachers of the Divine word for the gain of their 
hearers, but also as predictors of future events, must always have 
addressed themselves to a present and contemporary, and not to a 
future, audience, if they would be fully intelligible to them? And, in 
this same connection, can we hold that the second part of the Book of 
Isaias, chaps. xl-lxvi, in which the seer addresses and comforts, not 
the Jews contemporary with Isaias, but those rnourning in exile in 
Babylon, and that, too, as though he were living in their midst, cannot 
be attributed to Isaias, then long dead, but rather to some unknown seer 
living among the exiles ? 

Reply : In the negative. 


Dubium IV, Utrum, ad impugnandam identitatem auctoris libri 
Isaiz, argumentum philologicum, ex lingua stiloque desumptum, tale 
sit censendum, ut virum gravem, criticz artis et hebraice linguze 
peritum, cogat in eodem libro pluralitatem auctorum agnoscere ? 

Resp.: Negative. 
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iv. Is the philological argument—one derived from the language and 
the style, and employed to throw doubt upon the identity of the author 
of the Book of Isaias—of such force as to compel a serious student, v7z. 
one who is versed in critical principles and well acquainted with 
Hebrew, to acknowledge the presence of a plurality of authors in the 
book ? 

Reply : In the negative. 


Dubium V. Utrum solida prostent argumenta, etiam cumulative 
suinpta, ad evincendum Isaize librum non ipsi soli Isaize, sed duobus, 
immo pluribus auctoribus esse tribuendum ? 

Resp.: Negative. 


Die autem 28 Iunii, 1908, in audientia ambobus Reverendissimis 
Consultoribus ab Actis benigne concessa, Sanctissimus preedicta responsa 
rata habuit ac publici iuris fieri mandavit. 

v. Are there really solid arguments, even when taken cumulatively, 
for the view that the Book of Isaias is not to be attributed solely to 
Isaias himself, but to two or even more authors? 

Reply : In the negative. 


On June 28, 1908, in an audience graciously given to the two con- 
sultors, the Holy Father ratified the above replies and ordered their 
publication. 


IX. Bibliography. 
PATRISTIC. 


St. Jerome says that in his time there were many Greeks who had 
written on Isaias but no Latins save “the holy martyr Victorinus,”’ 
and his commentary has not come down to us. Of the Greeks he 
mentions Didymus who had compiled eighteen books on chaps. xI-lxvi, 
Origen with thirty tomes of which the twenty-sixth had even then dis- 
appeared, and twenty-four Homilies of which nine survive, P.G. xiii. 
219-259. Eusebius Pamphilus with fifteen books (‘ten ” in Vir. 1/1. Ixxxi) 
which were supposed to be historical but were far more of a mystical 
character, Prol. to his Comment. on Isaias, P.L. xxiv and cf. Pref. to 
Bk. v, 7b. 154, these have come down almost complete, P.G. xxiv. 84- 
529. In addition we have fragments—and dubious ones—of St. Basil’s 
commentary on i-xvi, P.G. xxx. 117-667. St. Cyril of Alexandria, P.G. 
Ixx. 9-1450; St. Chrysostom on chaps. i-viii, P.G. lvi-lvii. St. Jerome 
stands practically alone among the Latins, P.L. xxiv ; his commentary 
is invaluable for its minute comparison of the Hebrew and Greek texts. 
Theodoret, P.G. lxxxi. 215-494. Procopius of Gaza, P.G. Ixxxvii. 1817- 
2718. 

: LATER WRITERS. 


Haymo of Halberstadt, Commentaria in Isaiam, P.L.cxvi. Hervzeus, 
Commentaria in Isaiam, P.L. clxxxi. Glossa Ordinaria in Isaiam, 
Walafrid Strabo, P.L. cxiil. 1251. Rupertus Tuitiensis, Cowmmentaria, 
ie, ClVii.ei271. 
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THE SCHOLASTIC PERIOD, 


Santes Pagninus, fl. 1470-1541, Editio interlinearis. St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Comsmentaria in Isatam, Venice ed. 1775, Opera Omnia, 1. 
Vitringa, Commentarius in Librum Prophetiarum Jesia, 1724. 


MODERN WORKS. 


Batten, L. W., The Hebrew Prophet, 1905. Box, G. A., The Book of. 
Isaiah, translated from a Text revised in Accordance with the Results of 
Modern Criticism, 1908. Boutflower, C., The Book of Isaiah, i-xxxix, 
in the Light of the Assyrian Monuments, S.P.C.K.,1930. Cheyne, Jsaiah 
chronologically arranged, 1870; Introduction to the Book of Isaiah, 1895, 
a third of i-xii and half of xiii-xxxv are declared to be additions by the 
later Jewish Church; Religious Life after the Exile, 1898 ; The Prophecies 
of Isaiah, a New Translation, 1880-1889. Condamin, A.,* Le Livre d'Isaie. 
Traduction critique avec notes et commentaires, 1905. Delitzsch, Com- 
mentary, 1889, Engl. tr. 1890, he had hitherto held the unity of the book 
but in this ed. assigns xl-lxvi to the close of the exile. Driver, Jsatah, 
his Life and Times, 1888. Duhni, Isaias, 1892, he attributes much to 
the second and even to the first century B.c., despite the witness of the 
Septuagint. Feldmann, F.,* Das Buch Isaias, 1925-1926. Gray, G. 
Buchanan, A Critical and Ewxegetical Commentary on 1-xxxix, 1912. 
Kennett, R. H., The Composition of the Book of Isaiah in the Light of 
History and Archeology, 1910, the Schweich Lectures for I909._ Kirk- 
patrick, A. F., The Doctrine of the Prophets, 1892. Le Hir,* Les trois 
grands Prophétes, Isaie, Jérémie, Ezéchiel. Analyses et commentaires, 
1877. Lowth, R., Isaiah, a New Translation, 1778, an eleventh edition, 
1835, and since; this, perhaps more than any other work, brought 
home the “fact” of Hebrew poetry to people's minds. Skinner, 
Isaias in the Cambridge Bible, 1877-1917. Smith, G. A., /sazas, 1888- 
1890. Wade, G. W., The Book of the Prophet Isaiah, Westminster 
Commentary, 1911. Towers, W. G., Israel and Assyria in the Time of 
Isaiah, B.c. 740-701, or Isaiah i-xl, 1906. 


ON “DEUTERO-ISAIAH’’ OR CHAPS. XL-LXVI. 


Barnes, E., in The People and the Book, pp. 285, 296, 299, 301. 
Levy, R., Deutero-Isaiah, 1925. Marly, J., Les chapitres lvi-lxvi du 
livre d’Isaie, 1924. Odcesterley, W. O. E., Studies in Isaiah «xl-lxvi, with 
an Introductory Chapter on the Composite Character of Chaps. t-xxxtx, 
1916. Peake, A.S.,Isaias, wl-lxvi, being the second volume of A Critical 
and Exegetical Commentary, by G. Buchanan Gray, 1912. 

In the reviews see discussions in R.B., 1910-1911 ; Expositor, 1923. 


ON “ THE SERVANT OF THE LORD” (APART FROM THE 
COMMENTARIES). 


Baron, D., The Servant of Jehovah, 1922, on chap. liii. Forbes, J., 
The Servant of the Lord, 1890. Kennett, R. H., The Servant of the 
Lord, 1911. Peake, A. S., in The People and the Book, p. 286. 
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In the reviews: R.B., April, 1908, October, 1909; J.7.S., January, 
1922. 


IN DEFENCE OF THE UNITY OF THE BOOK. 


Douglas, G., Isaiah One and his Book One, 1895. Jeffreys, L. D., The 
Unity of the Book of Isaiah, 1899. Kennedy, J., A Popular Argument 
for the Unity of Isaiah, 1891. Lias, J. J., The Unity of Isaiah, in B.S., 
October, 1915, April, 1918. Lowth,R., /satah, a New Translation with 
Preliminary Dissertations and Notes, 1778. Margoliouth, Lines of 
Defence of Biblical Revelation, chap. iii. 


THE PROPHECIES OF JEREMIAS 


l. The Political Situation. 
Il. Divisions, Analysis and Chronological Order 
of his Prophecies. 
Ill. Notes. 
IV. Modern Critical Views. 
V. The Style of Jeremias. 
Vi. Jeremias and Deuteronomy. 
Vil. Bibliography. 


“There appeared also another man admirable for age and glory, and 
environed with great beauty and majesty. Then Onias answering 
said: ‘ This is a lover of his brethren and of the people of Israel ; this 
is he that prayeth much for the people and for all the holy city, Jere- 
mias the Prophet of God’ ” (2 Macc. xiv. 13-14). 


JeRemias, 47193, Yirme-Yahu, or in an abbreviated 
form 21, meaning “the exalted of the Lord.”! He was 
sanctified from his mother’s womb,? filled with the Holy 
Spirit,? the spirit of prophecy, and prophesied for forty- 
one years at least, or from the thirteenth year of Josias 
(639-608), i. 2, xxv. 8, viz. 627 B.c., till the capture of the 
Holy City by Nabuchodonosor in 586. He was expressly 
forbidden to marry, xvi. 1-2. According to St. Jerome 
Ezechiel began his prophetic work in Babylon in the thirty- 
fifth year of Jeremias’ mission in Jerusalem.° That he was 


MSc. jerome ov jer, ul. 0, 7.2, sxivepeez 
2 St. Jerome, #/. xxii. 21, cxxiii, 13; St. Augustine; 27 memeea 7, 
and especially Opus Imperf. contra Julianum, iv. 134. 
3 Origen, Hom. xi on Jeremias, P.L. xxv. 665-666. 
4 St, jerome on. ft. 
5 Jbid, and on xxx. 3, on Ezech. xii. 7, Josephus, Avs. X. v. I. 
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a priest appears fromi.1.! Nearly all that he said was 
typical of Christ,? indeed he himself in his own person has 
always been regarded as a type of Christ Himself.? He 
foretold, by a special revelation* made to him, things of the 
distant future,5 “he sees in spirit the things that are to 
happen.” ® 

When the Chaldeans took the city they treated Jeremias 
with the greatest respect and gave him leave either to go to 
Babylon or to stay in Palestine, xxxix-xl. He chose to 
remain with the remnant of the Jews in Palestine, but was 
carried by them into Egypt, xlii, where he continued to 
prophesy, xlii-xliv. According to one tradition he was 
stoned to death by these same Jews in Egypt; according to 
another he was taken to Babylon by Nabuchodonosor when ° 
the latter ravaged Egypt in accordance with Jeremias’ own 
prophecy. If the last chapter of 4 Kings was written by the 
Prophet, as many have thought,’ he may have lived there 
till the reign of Evil-Merodach, the successor of Nabucho- 
donosor, B.c. 562. 

A curious tradition is preserved by the author of 
2 Maccabees concerning the sacred fire which he bade the 
captives preserve, also of his hiding the Tabernacle and the 
ro) 


1 Ant. 1b. But of. Expositor, March, 1923. 

2 Origen, Hom. i on Jeremias, P.Z. xxv. 588. 

3 **Ipso nomine preefigurat Dominum Salvatorem,” St. Jerome on 
xxii. 9; cf. Origen, Hom. xi, P.L. xxv. 666, ‘‘ All the Churches agree,” 
says St. Jerome ‘‘ that the words (spoken in xj. 18) are to be understood 
as spoken by Christ in the person of Jeremias,” 27 loco, P.L. xxiv. 756. 

4 St. Jerome on xxviii. Io. 

5 On xxx. 3; see chap. xxv on the seventy years of captivity. 

PeOn iv."23. 

7 Josephus, Azz. X. v. 1 says: ‘‘ This Prophet denounced beforehand 
the sad calamities that were coming on the city. He also left behind him 
in writing a description of that destruction of our nation which has lately 
happened in our days, and the taking of Babylon”; Josephus evidently 
regarded the fall of Jerusalem in 586 B.C. as prefiguring its capture by the 
Romans in A.D. 70. 

8 2 Macc. ii. I-10, see the Revised Version. This account seems to be 
made up at least in part from the Z/. of Jeremias, Bar. vi, though in that 
Epistle there is no mention of the sacred fire. 
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1. The Political Situation. 


As in the case of Isaias, it is necessary to grasp the state 
of affairs in the Eastern world if we would understand the 
prophecies of Jeremias. The following genealogical table 
will show the relationships of the kings of Juda under whom 
he prophesied : 


J se | 639-608 


Joachaz, Joachim Sedecias 
608 (Eliachim), (Matthanias), 
608-597 597-586 
Jcachin 
(Jechonias), 
597 


The reign of Ezechias in the previous century had been 
glorious; the Assyrians had been driven back at his prayer, 
and Israel seemed to have turned to God with their whole 
hearts, But the long and iniquitous reign of Manasses, 
696-641, had undone all the good wrought by his father. 
Hence the wrath of God was upon the nation, xv. 1-5; but, 
as always, He gave them a time for repentance and raised 
up the pious King Josias and the Prophet Jeremias to warn 
and instruct the apostate people. From the outset the 
Prophet knows that the case of Israel is hopeless: “I have 
set thee this day,” said the Lord when He gave him his 
commission, “over the nations and over kingdoms, to root 
up and to pull down, and to waste and to destroy, and to 
build and to plant.” The situation was complex. Isaias 
had insisted on the inviolability of God’s Temple, xxxvii. 
33-35, xxx1. 4, etc., and his prophecies had been fulfilled. 
Moreover, he had declared that even though the Assyrian 
was God’s chosen instrument of vengeance, yet ‘“‘ Blessed be 
My people of Egypt, and the work of My hands to the 
Assyrian, but Isvael 1s My inheritance,” xix. 25. When Jere- 
mias began to prophesy Assyria was but a shadow and the 
Chaldeans but a name; hence the temptation was great to 
disregard them both and fancy that as God had done in 
the days of Ezechias so would He do now. Hence the 
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fanatical trust which the people reposed in the Temple; so 
long as that existed there could be no fear for Juda, vii 
and xxvi. In the time of Isaias the people’s hopes lay in 
Egypt, and an active body of counsellors urged an alliance 
with that country; in the days of Jeremias there seem to 
have been few active politicians; on the contrary, a spirit of 
apathetic and blind confidence prevailed. 

Truly his was an unenviable task. He had to go about 
the streets with an unwelcome message, xi.6; he had 
to speak in the king’s palace, xxi. 1, xxiv. 6; he had to 
speak and act his parables in the potter’s house, xviii-xix ; 
he had to take his stand in the entry of the Temple and 
denounce even that Holy Place, vii. 1, xxvi. 1; his cry had 
ever been ‘“‘submit to Babylon, for it is the will of God,” 
xxi. 1-10, xxvii-xxix, xXxxVil, Xxxvili; and he had had to say 
in the name of God “I will bring an everlasting reproach 
upon you, and a perpetual shame which shall never be 
forgotten,” xxiil. 40, xxiv. 9. His message had fallen on 
deaf ears and the false prophets had openly flouted him, 
meee 6, xxviie 9—-xxviil. 17, xxix. 21-32, Ant. X. vii. 3; 
while more than once he had been cast into a filthy prison, 
XXX1. 2, xxxiil. 2, xxxvii. 4, 14, xxxvili. 6; and even set in 
the public stocks, xx. 2. His passionate love for his people 
and country breaks out at every turn, yet he is forbidden to 
pray for them, xiv. 11. So terrible is his burden that at 
times he would willingly cast it from him and prophesy no 
more, cf. xx. 7-18, so strangely reminiscent of the words of 
Job, cp. Ecclus. xlix. 8-9. 

It is this that gives the peculiar tone to Jeremias’ pro- 
phecies. He sees in the light of God the coming catas- 
trophe, he realizes that it is well merited, but he loves his 
nation with a passionate love and grieves for their blindness. 
Hence the pathetic prayers which form so striking a feature 
of the whole book, e.g. xiv. 19-22. Always regarded as a 
figure of our Lord in his sufferings, he is especially so in 
the mournful outlook he has upon the Jewish world; we 
might assign to him as his motto: “If thou also hadst 
known the things that are to thy peace, but now they are 
hidden from thine eyes . . . because thou hast not known 
the time of thy visitation.” 

Yet throughout, despite the unceasing condemnation and 
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threat of Divine punishment, the thought of the ultimate 
redemption is almost as prominent as in the latter portion 
of Isaias, cf. xxix-xxxiil, 1, and note “David their king 
whom I will raise up to them,” xxx. 9, xxxiii. 17, 26.1 
After the death of Josias in a futile attempt to withstand 
Pharaoh Nechao in his attack on the Assyrians, events 
moved on apace. Ninive fell in 612, Nabopolassar in- 
augurated the Neo-Babylonian Empire, and his son Nabu- 
chodonosor succeeded him in 605; Joachaz, son of Josias, 
was taken prisoner by Nechao in 608, and his brother Elia- 
chim (Joachim) was set upon the throne by the Egyptian 
monarch, only, however, to fall into the hands of the Baby- 
lonians shortly after; after three years of vassalage, he 
rebelled in the hope of support from Pharaoh Hophra 
despite Jeremias’ warning, xlvi, but was punished by an 
incursion of Syrians, Moabites, Ammonites and Chaldeans, 
4 Kings xxiv.1-2. The battle of Carchemish, 605, sealed the 
fate of Egypt, 4 Kings xxiv. 7. When Joachim died in 597 
the people were bidden not to weep for him, Jer, xxii, 18-19, 
just as they had been told not to mourn for Josias, 2b. 10, 
“for he shall be buried with the burial of anass.” Joachin, 
who succeeded, was no better, the curse was upon him, “an 
earthen and a broken vessel, write this man barren . . . for 
there shall not be a man of his seed that shall sit upon the 
throne of David,’ 7b. 28-30. He was to go into exile in 
Babylon never to return, despite all the lying assurances of 
the false prophets, xxviii. Nabuchodonosor came up against 
him and carried him away to Babylon, there was no one to 
say him nay. The vessels of the Temple were carried off, 
and an immense number of the nobility went with them 
into exile. Sedecias (Matthanias) was placed upon the 
throne by the Babylonians, but he was a weak character, 
xxxvili, 14-28, Ant. X. vii. 2, and foolishly rebelled against 
Nabuchodonosor who came up in the ninth year of Sedecias 
and invested the city. The king attempted a reform, but 
changed his mind, xxxiv. 8-22, and in his eleventh year, the 
fifth month, the city fell, 586. Sedecias fled but was cap- 
tured, and the last king of the stock of David was blinded 
1 See Josephus’ statement that Jeremias also foretold that on their 


return the Jews should ‘‘ rebuild the Temple and restore Jerusalem,” Ant. 
X. vii. 3, which is not in our present copies of the Prophet’s writings 
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by the king of Babylon after his sons had been put to death 
before his eyes. 

During all these stirring times Jeremias had not been 
silent. When Ninive fell in 612 he foretold that the nation 
of the Jews would go into captivity in Babylon and would 
remain there seventy years, xxv, and this in spite of the fact 
that, only a few years before, an Egyptian king had claimed 
suzerainty over Palestine by dethroning one king and setting 
up another. These seventy yeays were thus practically con- 
temporary with the duration of the Neo-Babylonian Empire 
which—inaugurated after the fall of Ninive—succumbed in 


538 to the forces of Cyrus, the Jews being allowed to return 
in 586 B.c. 


Il. Divisions, Analysis and Chronological Order of 
the Prophecies. 


A broad division might be made as follows: 


i-xlv. Prophecies relating to home affairs. 
xlvi-li. Those relating to foreign affairs. 
lii. Supplementary historical chapter. 


But a more practical one would be: 


i-iii, 5. Introduction. 

iii, 6-xxiv. Prophecies and sermons of the time of Josias, 627-608 B.C. 
XXV. I-13, xlvi-li, xxv. 15-23. Prophecies against the nations. 
XXVi-XXXVII1. Prophecies subsequent to the time of Josias, 608-586 B.c. 
xxxix. An epilogue ; the actual capture of the city. 


xl-xlv, li. An appendix, treating of the events which followed upon 
the fall of the city. 


We have inserted chaps. xlvi-li between verses 13 and 15 of 
chap. xxv, for these chapters contain the various prophecies 
against the nations. In Jsazas and Ezechtel similar pro- 
phecies against the Gentiles occur in the centre of the book, 
Isa. xii-xxvil, Ezech, xxv-xxxil. Chap. xxv appears to 
give a summary view of these prophecies, and it seems 
natural to assign them a place in this chapter as has 
actually been done by the Greek translators who insert these 
prophecies between verses 13 and 15, verse 14 being omitted. 
The Septuagint, indeed, presents us with a text of Jevemias 
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which differs remarkably from the present Hebrew text.’ 
It is calculated that it is at least one-eighth shorter than the 
Hebrew; this is of interest when we reflect that the Old- 
Latin version was made from it and was the one used by the 
Fathers antecedent to St. Jerome. These omissions by the 
Septuagint are very striking, we give some of the more 
remarkable : 

x. 0-8, 10; xi. 7-8; xvii. 1-4; xxvii. 138-14, 19-22 ; xxix. 16- 
20; xxx. 10-11; xxxiii. 14-26; xxxiv. ly xxxixeeigle 
44-49, etc. Nor are there merely omissions ; a comparison 
of the Greek and Hebrew (Vulgate) texts of chap. xxvii will 
show that nearly every verse has been cut down in a sys- 
tematic fashion. Thus nearly 2,700 words of the original 
text are omitted in the Greek version. Such a fact calls for 
explanation, and various theories have been put forward to 
account for it. Before, however, detailing some of these 
theories, it will be well to notice certain difficulties in the 
present arrangement of the Hebrew, and therefore of the 
Vulgate text. These will best appear when we attempt to 
arrange the prophecies chronologically. 

The following data furnished by Jeremias will show how 
far the order of his prophecies as at present arranged differs 
from the chronological one: 


i. 2, the thirteenth year of Josias, 629 B.c. 

XXi. I-2, in the reign of Sedecias, during the siege, or 588-586 B.C. 

xxii. II, concerning Sellum or Joachaz, elder son of Josias, 4 Kings 
XXHi. 33.4 

xxii. 18, of Joachim, son of Josias, 2 Chron. xxxvi. 2-5, 609-597, 
4 Kings xxiv. 2. 

xxii, 24-30, of Jechonias or Joachin, son of Joachim, also called Conias 


1 Thus St. Jerome: ‘‘Omnino confusus,” Pref. in Jeremiam, P.L. 
xxviii. 848; ‘‘librariorum errore confusum,” /ro/. to his commentary, 
P.L, xxiv. 680, and ‘‘ preepostero ordine describuntur,” ov Ezech. xxx. 17, 
P.L. xxv. 285. ‘‘There is,” he says more than once, ‘‘no historical 
order in the Prophets, especially so in Jeremias and Ezechiel,” ov Jer. 
xxi. I, and again: ‘‘there is no historical order in the Prophets and 
Psalms,” ov Jer. xxv. 1, xxvi. 1. See, for example ujenexxm Quand 
XXXVili. 2. 

2 According to St. Jerome the Jews of his time referred this to all the 
sons of Josias whom they regarded as grouped together under the name 
‘¢ Sellum,” meaning ‘‘the consummation” or the end of the kingdom. 
St. Jerome himself refers it to Sedecias. 
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in the Hebrew text of xxii. 24, 28, xxxvii. 1. He reigned three months, 
597 B.c.; here we have a prophecy of his captivity, cp. xxiv. I. 

xxiv. 8-10, of Sedecias, 597-586 B.c., foretelling his captivity. 

xxv. I, the fourth year of Joachim, 606-605 B.C., which is also the first 
year of Nabuchodonosor and the twenty-third since Jeremias began to 
prophesy in the thirteenth year of Josias or 629 B.C. - 

XXV. II-12, the seventy years’ captivity, 606-536 B.c. 

xxvi. I, “ the beginning of the reign of Joakim,” 609-597 B.C. 

xxvii. 1, ‘the beginning of the reign of Joakim,” but verses 12 and 
20 show that we ought to read Sedecias for Joakim. 

XXVili. I, ‘the beginning of the reign of Sedecias,’’ in the fourth year 
OF 594-593 B.C. 

XXXli-xxxiv, ‘‘the tenth year of Sedecias ” identified with the eighteenth 
year of Nabuchodonosor or 587 B.C., cp. xxv. I, lii. 12, during the siege. 

xxxv. I, “in the days of Joakim,” 609-597 B.c., during a siege by 
Nabuchodonosor, verse II. 

XxXvi. I, ‘‘in the fourth year of Joakim” or 606-605 B.C., cp. xxv. I. 

Xxxvi. 9, “in the fifth year of Joakim” or 605-604 B.C. 

Xxxvii. I, ‘‘Sedecias reigned instead of Jechonias,” therefore pre- 
sumably at the commencement of his reign, 597-586 B.c., though verse 4 
may show that it was during the siege or 588-586 B.c., unless the 
reference is to an earlier siege of which we know nothing. 

xxxix. I-2, from the ninth to the eleventh year of Sedecias or the 
period of the final siege with the fall of Jerusalem. 


This confusion in the chronological arrangement shows 
us that the book has undergone considerable editing; and 
this conclusion is fully borne out by the state of the Greek 
text already referred to. Origen’ remarked this long ago: 
“in Jeremias we found much transposition and alteration 
of the words of the prophecies.” Some have been inclined 
to regard these differences between the texts as due to the 
existence of two or more editions of the prophecies, as may 
be indicated by xxx. 2, xxxvi. 2, 28, and 32. But it seems 
clear that the changes existing are due to deliberate action 
on the part of some editor, note the variations between the 
two texts of xxvii referred to above, and the place assigned 
in the Hebrew (Vulgate) and Greek texts to the prophecies 
against the nations. Hence it seems more in accordance 
with the facts to allow the existence of two separate editions 
of the Hebrew text, one of them lying at the base of the 
Greek translation, the other at the base of the present 
Massoretic Hebrew text.?_ In confirmation of this it should 


1 Ad Africanum. 
2 See Streane, The Double Text of Jeremiah, 1896; also R.B., January, 


1898, p. 134, July, 1903, July, 1909, p. 471; /.7.S., January, 1919, for 
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be noted that the Septuagint translators are as a rule ex- 
ceedingly servile in this book, a fact which may show that 
they translated carefully what they had before them. It 
will be convenient to give here the order of the chapters 
according to the Septuagint : 


Septuagint, Vulgate. 
RX 2A = XXV. 14-38. 
XXxiii. 1-6, 13. = XXvi. I-xlvi. 13. 
li. 1-35. = xliv. I-30. 
XXV1. 1-28. = xivigi-28: 
Xxx 7. = xlvii. I-7. 
XX1. I-44. = xlvili. I-47. 
XXX. I-5. = xlix. 1-5. 
XX1x. 8-23. = xlix. 7-22. 
XXXqi2 00: = xix. 23-27, 
xxx. O-I1. = xlix. 28-33. 
XXV. 14-18. = xlix. 34-39. 
XXVIl. I-xXXvili. 64. = I-li. 64. 

lii. I-34. = The same. 
1-XXV. 13. = The same. 


Both the Hebrew and the Greek text are cited in N.T. ; 
thus in Matt. 11. 18, we have a citation from xxxi. 15 which 
only occurs in the Hebrew text; in Heb. vil. 9, om the 
contrary, we have a quotation from xxxi. 32 which only 
occurs in the Septuagint. 


Hl. Notes. 


i. 10. “To root up ...,” this was the terrible commission oi 
Jeremias, xviii. 7, xxxi. 28, xlv. 4. 

i. 3. Note the reference to the Chosen People, xii. 7, 10, 14, xxxi. 31-32. 

i, 11-12. Note the visions impressed, apparently, on his imagination 
rather than on his sense organs, see St. Thomas, Suma Theol. 2da. 
3dae. clxxili, 2, and cp. Jer. 1. 13-16, xxiv. I ff. 


the structure of chaps. l-li; also Exfosztor, July, 1920; St. John Thackeray 
on the Greek translators of /eremias, in /. 7.S., January, 1903; for the 
fact that the translator was none too familiar with Hebrew see Davidson 
in H.D.B. ii. 5743; St. Jerome constantly points to the gaps he has left, 
f. on v, 27, P.L. xxiv. 720. St. Justin, Dread 72, acciscsmmre mew encr 
mutilating the text of (xi. 19?) ‘‘from the sayings of the same Jeremias 
have been cut out ‘The Lord God remembered His dead people of 
Israel who lay in the graves, and He descended to preach to them His 
own salvation.’” St. Irenzeus quotes this passage as ‘‘ Isaias,”” Adv. Her. 
III xx and as ‘‘Jeremias,” IV xxii, so too in his recently discovered 
Apostolica Predicatio, 78. 


Notes on Jerem. ii. 11—xx. 14 aan 


ii. 11-13, 20, 27-28. Jeremias gives us an appalling picture of the 
idolatry rampant in those days in Jerusalem, cf. iii and cp. Ezech. xvi 
and xxii, vii. 17-21, x. 3-5; Isa. xl. 18, xliv. 12-20, xi. 12-13. Nor did 
this gross idolatry cease when the city fell, xliv. 16-19. 

iii. 14. As in Isaias and Ezechiel this doctrine of a remvant that shall 
be saved constantly recurs in Jeremias, v. 18, xv. I1, Xxili. 4. 

v. 28. Reminiscent of Deut. xxxii. 15; cf. Jer. vii. Io-1I, xi. 4, for 
similar references to Deut. xii. I, etc., iv. 20. 

vi. Io-11. It is the Prophet who is speaking; as so often, he breaks 
out into sudden prayers at the sight of the revelations made to him, cf. 
X. 23-25, with which cf. Ecclus. xxxvi. 2, xiv. 20 ff, xv. 15-18, xvi. I9Q- 
20, XVii. 13-18, XVili. 19-23, xx. 7-18. 

- vi, 30. A “household word,” cf. viii. 20, xiii. 23, xxix. 13, XXX1. 3. 

vii. 25. ‘‘Rising early,” so always in Jeremias of the work of the 
Prophets, xi. 7, XXv. 2-4, Xxvi. 5, XXXV. 14-15, xliv. 4. 

vii. 12. Silo where the Ark was first established, 1 Sam. xiv., 
Jer. xxvi. 9. 

vii. 18. ‘‘ The queen of heaven,” Astarte, the Isis of the Babylonians, 
Venus and Aphrodite among the Romans and Greeks, cf. xliv. 17. 

vii. 32. Tophet, cp. Isa. xxx. 33. 

Vii. 22-23. That there was no command of animal sacrifices until the 
people fell into idolatry is maintained by St. Jerome om Ezech. xx. 27, so 
too St. Thomas, Summa Theol. 1-2dae. cii. 3. See Isa. i. 11-18, xlii. 23, 
Amos Vv. 21-27. 

ix. 17-21. Note for the Lamentations of Jeremias. 

x. 11-13. The similarity of tone between this and other passages on 
the attributes of God in Isaias, e.g. xl. 12, 22, is remarkable. 

xi. I9. One of the passages where the “typical” character of the 
Prophet appears most clearly. 

xii. I-7. The problem of evil and the prosperity of the wicked, cf. 
Ps. lxxii, Job xxiv. 

xii. 9g. “A speckled bird,” literally the peacock, says St. Jerome, but 
he adds that the Septuagint and other Greek translators render it 
‘“*spelunca hyzenz,” a hyena’s cave. 

xiii. One of the many symbolic actions or “acted parables ” which 
the Prophet had to perform, cf. xviii, xix, xxxii, li. 59-64. 

x1v. 13-16. How prominent a part these false or self-deceived prophets 
played in the life of the time is clear from v. 13, 31, xxii. 14-40, xxvii. 
Q-18, xxviii, xxix. 8-32, where we find them even in Babylon in the early 
part of the exile. In this chapter the Prophet prays for the people, in 
xv for himself. 

xiv. 8-9. A most beautiful reference to the Messias, cf. Gen. xlix. Io, 
Isa. xxv. 9 and notes there.! 

xx. 7. ‘* Thou hast deceived me, O Lord.” St. Jerome explains that 
the Prophet had thought when his commission came to him, i. 5, that 
it was the heathen who were to be punished, not his fellow-country- 
men, whereas he now learns that he is prophesying against Juda. 

xx. 14. “ Cursed be the day.” ‘ Tribulations looked at in themselves 
are contrary to nature, hence it is no sin to feel a natural abhorrence 
of them, though it would be a sin if a person acted unreasonably 
because of them. Moreover since they are for our spiritual profit the 

II. 2 
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Saints glory in them, just as the patient is glad of the operation which 
heals him. Note, too, that to curse the natural ‘day’ would be absurd 
and sinful; but a day on which some harm happens to us can be 
called an evil day, just as a feast-day is one on which some good thing 
happened,” St. Thomas, in loco. : 

xxi. 1. Phassur, the son of Melchias, not the same person as Phassur 
son of Emmer, xx, I. 

xxii. 30. Yet Christ was of the stock of David through Jechonias. 
The Prophet means that no purely human offspring of David’s house 
should sit on the throne again. 

xxill, 5-6. The great Messianic prophecy in Jeremias, cf. Ps. Ixxi. 7, 
Zach. vi. 12. 

xxiii. g. ‘Gazing at the face of Almighty God, that is the Father ; 
gazing at the face of the Son who, according to the Apostle, ‘is the 
brightness of His ‘glory and the figure of His substance,’ Heb. i. 3, the. 
Prophet, both in body and soul, is overwhelmed with horror and 
realizes that he is nothing ; as the Psalmist says, ‘I am become as a 
beast before Thee!’ Ps. Ixxii. 23,” St. Jerome, ii loco. 

xxv. 20. Ausitis is the Greek rendering for the land of Uz, Job. i. 1. 

xxv. 26. Sesac is understood by St. Jerome as an acrostic for Babylon, 
cf. Schrader, Cuneiform Inscriptiois, 1i. 108-109. 

xxv. 38. “The dove,” perhaps a synonym for Babylon, though it is 
difficult to understand. St. Jeroine seems to prefer “ sword,” cf. xlvi. 
16, 1. 16. 

xxvi. 16. Note this for the criterion of true prophecy, cf. xxviii. 8-9. 

xxvi. 18. A quotation of Mich. iii. 12, one of the very rare instances 
of one Prophet explicitly quoting another, cf. Isa. ii. 1-4 and Mich. iv. 1-3. 

XXVill. 10-11. ‘‘ Hananias the Prophet.’’ Apropos of the fact that 
the Septuagint here omitted the word ‘“ Prophet” “lest they should 
seem to call one a Prophet who was not so,” St. Jerome remarks: “ As 
though there were not many things said in Holy Scripture according 
to the opinion of the time at which the events are narrated and not 
in accordance with the actual truth of things (non juxta veritatem rei 
continebat). So Joseph, too, is called in the Gospel the Lord’s father. 
Aud Mary herself, who knew that she had conceived of the Holy 
Spirit . . . says to the Son: ‘Son, why hast thou done so to us? 
Behold thy father and I have sought thee sorrowing.’” And a little 
later : ‘‘ Historical truth and order are preserved, not—as we have said 
—according as facts were, but according as at that time they were 
thought to be.” 

xxvili. 17. See the similar death, Ezech. xi. 13. 

xxx. 2. For this command to write his prophecies, cf. xxxvi. 2 and 32; 

e signifies that a long time is to elapse before the fulfilment. 

xxx. 10. “‘ My servant Jacob”’ as in Isa. xlv. 4, etc. Note. too, how 
Jeremias’ teaching on the redemption, ¢.g. iii. 14-25, xvii. 24-27, xxiii, 
XXIX. 14, XXX. 10-24, XXxi, XXxXii. 37-44, xxxili. 6-26, etc., seems an echo of 
Isa. xl-xlviii. 

xxx. g. ‘ David their king,” cf. Ezech. xxxvii. 24. From chap. xxx 
onwards we have what may be called the Messianic portion of the 
prophecy ; it should be compared more especially with Isa. vii-xii, 
xl-lxvi. The Jews however endeavour to explain all the references to 


’ 
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the redemption as fulfilled in the return from Babylon. The expression 
“ David their king,” when he had long been dead, is comparable to St. 
Paul’s ‘first and second Adain,” I Cor. xv. 4*, Rom. v.14, cf St. Peter’s 
argument, Acts ii. 22-32, and St. Paul’s, xiii. 34-37. 

xxxi. 21. “A woman shall compass a man,” a reference to the 
Virginal conception and birth of Christ. The Septuagint omits the 
clause though, according to St. Jerome, they—or rather the Latin 
version derived from them-—-read : “ in circuitu tuo circuibunt homines.” 
Aquila and Symmachus translate as does St. Jerome. 

xxxi. 25-26. The sudden change of persons is awkward; St. Jerome 
understands verse 26 of the people. 

xxxil. 18-19. An echo of Exod. xxxiv. 7, so often quoted, cf. Ps, 
Derxv. 15. 

xxxii. 13. The whole transaction is intended to show that the cap- 
tivity would be lengthy, vz. seventy years, xxv. II-I2, xxix. IO. 

xxxlv. 14. Note the reference to the Mosaic law, Exod. xxi. 2. 

xxxvil. 12. It was but natural that the son of Hananias should hate 
Jeremias, cf. xxvili. 17. 

xlvili. Note the same minute familiarity with the geography of Moab 
a> in Wsal x, xv, xvi. 

xlix. 16, cf. Abdias i. 

l-li. For the fall of Babylon cf. Isa. xiii, xiv, xxi, xlvii. 


IV. Modern Critical Views of the Prophecies. 


In xxxvi. 4 Baruch is said to have written at the dictation 
of the Prophet ‘‘all the words of the Lord which He spoke 
to him,” and when the king threw this record into the fire 
Baruch was commanded to write again “all the former 
words that were in the first volume . . . and there were 
added besides many more words than had been before,” 
1b. 28, 82. Many critics base their reconstruction of the 
prophecies on the supposition that Baruch actually wrote 
all that Jeremias had prophesied up to that time and that 
the second copy served as the basis of our present book. 
But it may be doubted whether we are to take verse 2 so 
literally as this would demand; the Prophet may have 
merely sent a summary; indeed the fact that in the second 
copy ‘‘there were added besides many more words than 
had been before ” would seem incompatible with the notion 
that a complete record was made; some would even suggest 
that the lack of order and the uncertainty of some headings 
to the prophecies is due to the Prophet’s forgetfulness of 
precise details of time and place after the lapse of twenty 
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years ; see for a certain vagueness in dating, xiv. 1, xxvi. 1, 
XXVI. 1, xxvill. 1, xxxv.1, xlvi. 1, x]vil. 1) xi 
is, too, a curious fluctuation between the more personal 
heading “ And the Lord said to me,” x» 4) xa 
xvi. 1, xix. 1, xxv, and the more “ editorial” heading “the 
word that came to Jeremias from the Lord,” vii. 1, xiv. 1, 
xvi. 1, xxi. 1, xxx.9l, xxxil..1,.xxxv. [yeas ee 
Kliveil, &lvi. Lyeeekwias Ts 

Criticism has on the whole been less destructive in the 
case of Jeremias than in that of Isaias, though there are 
some who would regard xxv, xlvi, xlix. 34, li. 59 as simply 
additions by subsequent editors.’ 


V. The Style of Jeremias. 


The style of Jeremias is marked by abrupt transitions 
which, while involving a certain ruggedness and uneven- 
ness, yet contribute not a little to the charm of his 
prophecies.? 

Certain features should be noted : Symbolic actions: xiii, 
xviii, x1x.2. Allusions to the composition of his prophecies : 
xxv. 18, xxx. 2, xxxvi. 2, 82. The action of God on the 
Prophets: xxxvi. 18, xlii. 7. Symbolic visions: 1. 11-18, 
xxiv. 1-10. Sudden changes of the speaker:* iii. 22, xiv. 
20-22. Prayers: the most exquisite prayers are often sud- 
denly interjected into the midst of his discourses, cf. ill. 22-25, 
xiv. 8-9, xv. 15-18, xvi. 18, xvii. 13-18, xx. 7-18, xxxii, 17-25. 
Many of his striking expressions have passed into ordinary 
speech : ii, 18, vi. 30, vil, 20, 22, x1. 19, x11. 5, xiii. 23, xx. 14, 

1 See Lncyclopedia Biblica, s.v. Jeremiah, 2375. 

2 St. Jerome, Prologue to his version, P.L. xxviii. 847 ; and again : 
‘¢ Quantum in verbis simplex videtur et facilis, tantum in majestate sen- 
suum profundissimus,” Prof. to bk. x, on chap. xxx.; and again: ‘‘ His 
language is to Hebrew ears more rustic than that of Osee, Isaias and some 
others of the Prophets, but his meaning is as profound seeing that he pro- 
phesies by the same spirit as they did. His simple diction is due to his 
place of birth, for he sprang from Anathoth, to-day a village and but three 
miles from Jerusalem,” xxix. 27, xxxil. 8, xxxvil. II. 

3 See D. Buzy, Les Symboles de ?Ancien Testament, 1923; M. H. 
Farbridge, Studzes tn Biblical and Semitic Symbolism, 1923. 

4 «* The change of person—especially in the writings of the Prophets— 
makes it difficult to understand,” St. Jerome on Jer. vill. 15, 7.2. xxiv. 
739 ; also on xxxl. 25-20. 
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18, xxii. 24-30, xxiii, 23-29, xxv. 16, xxix. 12-18, xxxi. 3, 29, 


xlviil. 44, 

The Rabbins called Jeremias the Prophet of desolation but 
this term only conveys a half truth. It was indeed his 
mission “‘ to root up, to pull down, and to destroy,” but no 
one of the Prophets, not even excepting Isaias, has left us 
such gems of consolation. Thus the Isaianic doctrine of 
the feemnant fills a large place in Jeremias’ prophecies, v. 18, 
come ze, xv, Ll) xxix, 12, xxx, xxxi, xlu. 19, And 
though there is no such section as the “Comfort ye” of 
Isaias, yet the doctrine of the Messias and of a Messianic 
kingdom is insisted on again and again, iii. 17-19, xiv. 8-9, 
Poti, 24-26, xxii, 4, xxiii, 5, xxx, 9-24, xxxi. 22, xxxil. 
37-44, xxxili, 6-26, xlvi. 27-28. The references to the 
Davidic King should be noted, xxx. 9, xxxiii. 15, 21; to the 
Chosen People, xxx. 22, xxxi. 1, 7; to the Divine Father- 
hood, iii. 19, xxxi. 9; the existence of a written law may 
be argued from such passages as villi. 8, ix. 18, xvii. 18, 
XXV1. 4, XXX1. 33. 


Vi. Jeremias and Deuteronomy. 


The Prophet is steeped in the spirit of Deuteronomy and 
its phraseology is often on his lips, e.g. vii. 4, xxxil. 34, and 
Compare i. 6 with Deut. xxxii. 10, v. 15 with Deut. 
xxvill. 49, vii. 3 with xxviii. 26, etc. Modern critics claim 
that we have here a proof that Deuteronomy was com- 
posed, not merely discovered, in the time of Jeremias, but 
the fact that it was discovered at that time is quite sufficient 
explanation of Jeremias’ familiarity with Deuteronomy. 
Indeed the Prophet’s familiarity with other portions of 
the Bible has never received adequate attention from 
Biblical critics; in the following parallels it is not always 
easy to say where the priority lies ; xxiii. 5-6 and xxxii. 15, 
cf. Isa. iv. 2, xi. 2, land hi, cf. Isa. xili and xlvii; xlviii and 
Isa. xv; x. 3-5 and Isa. xl. 19-20, xli. 7; xiv. 10 and 


1 The discovery of Dezteronomy (2?) by Helcias the priest was made in 
the eighteenth year of Josias, 639-608, therefore B.c. 621, 4 Kings 
xxli. 3, when Jeremias had already been prophesying for six years. It is 
somewhat strange then that he was not consulted on that occasion, 
4 Kings xxii. 12-20. 
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Osee viii. 18; x. 25 and Ps. lxxviiia 6; x. 98 amaurs. 
CXXxIv. 7; xlix. 7-16 and Abdias 1-8. 


Vil. Bibliography. - 
PATRISTIC, 


Origen, Homiliev in Jeremiam, of the original forty-five but twenty 
survive in St. Jerome’s translation, P.G. xiii. 255-606, P.L. xxv. 584 ff. 
St. Cyril of Alexandria, P.G. Ixx. 1451-1458. St. Chrysostom, P.G. 
Ixiv. 739-1038. Theodoret, P.G. Ixxxi. 495-760. Rabanus Maurus, 
Comnientaria in Jeremiam, (.L cxi. Rupertus Tuitiensis, Commen- 
tarius in Jeremiam, P.L.clxvii. 1363. Walafrid Strabo, Glossa Ordinaria, 
Poe CXIN, 


MODERN WRITERS. 


Binns, Jeremiah, the Westminster Commentary, 1919. Bruston, E., 
Le Prophéte Jérémie et son temps, 1906. Cheyne, T. K., Jeremiah, his 
Life and Times, 1888, Condamin, S.J.,* Le Livre de Jérémie, 1920. 
Jean, C. F., Jérémie, sa politique, sa théologic, 1913. Knabenbauer, 
S.J.,* Commentarius in Jeremiam, 1889, Le Hir, Jérémie, 1877. Mal- 
donatus, S.J.,* Commentarius in Jeremiam, in the Cursus Completus 
S. Scripture, Migne, vol. xix. Peake, A. S., Jeremiah and Lamenta- 
tions, the Century Bible, 1900. Schmidt, Jutreduction to the Book of 
Jeremiah. Scholz, A.,* Der masoretische Text und die LXX Ueber- 
selzung des Buches Jeremias, 1875. Skinner, J., Prophecy and Religion. 
Studies in the Life of Jeremiah, 1926. Smith, G. A., Jeremiah, the 
Book, the Man, the Prophet, Baird Lecture, 1922. Streane, J. W., 
Jeremias, in the Cambridge Bible, 1881, and many times reprinted up 
to 1903. Volz, P.,* Siidien zum Text des Jercitia, 1020. Vv Glenna 
Jeremiah, his Tie and his Work, 1928. Workman, G. C., The Text of 
Jeremiah, or a Critical Investigation of the Greek and Hebrew Text, 
1889. 
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Il. Introductory. 

ll. Contents of the Laments. 
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IV. Its Place in the Canon. 
V. Bibliography. 


I. Introductory. 


“Ecna,” 42'S, or “ Chinoth,” 2?, in Greek Ophvou, in the 
wmeawe “Mireni.” “ jeremias,” says St Jerome, ‘be- 
wailed the ruin of his city in a fourfold alphabet which we 
have restored to the measure of metre and to verses.”? In 
fact the first four chapters are a form of acrostic, each verse 
in i, li, and iv, commencing with consecutive letters of 
the Hebrew alphabet, cp. Ps. cxviii, etc. In chap. iii each 
set of three verses begins with a fresh letter of the alphabet.” 
Chap. v, or the Prayer of Jevemias, contains twenty-two 
verses, the number of letters in the Hebrew alphabet, but 
is not constructed as an acrostic. 

The metre of these “laments” is quite peculiar, there is 
a ceesura in the line with the result that what may be 
termed “a limping” verse is formed. Examples may be 
found in Jer. ix. 17-22, Isa. xiv. 4-21 and Ezech. xix. 


1 Preface to his translation of Jeremdas ; also om Ezech. xxvii. 2. 

2 See St. Jerome ov Zach. xii. 12, P.Z. xxv. 1515. 

3 On the metre see G. A. Smith, Jeremiah, p. 39. /.7.S., October, 
1905, a review of Condamin, Jérémie ; Axpositor, August, 1913. 
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ll. Contents of the ‘‘ Laments.” 


A, i. I-11. The poet describes the state of the fallen city; i 12-22, 
he weeps over the ruin of Jerusalem. 

B. ii. 1-10. God’s destroying wrath is depicted ; ii, 11-22, He is just, 
therefore the city must repent. 

C. iii. 1-18. Speaking in the person of the outcast people he laments 
their calamities ; iii. 19-39, he turns to God his Redeemer ; iii. 40-66, 
his absolute trust in God. 

D. iv. 1-11. Their sins are the cause of this destruction; how 
blessed they were before they fell; iv. I2-22, yet the nations—and 
especially Edom-——shall reap their due meed of punishment, 

E. v. 1-22. The Prophet’s prayer for his people. 


lll. Of the Author and Date. 


In the Greek and Latin text a short preface is prefixed ; 
it is generally given in the Douay Bibles, but with a note 
saying that it is no part of sacred Scripture. In this 
preface the received opinion is stated, namely that these 
Lamentations were composed by Jeremias after the people 
had been carried into captivity. But Josephus has pre- 
served a tradition that Lamentations was composed by 
Jeremias after the death of Josias, B.c. 608,71 an opinion 
based on Jer. xxii. 10-13 and 2 Paral. xxxv. 25; and 
accepted by some of the Fathers, though the state of 
things described in Lamentations in no sense accords with 
the circumstances of Josias’ death. That Jeremias was the 
author can hardly be doubted; the strain throughout is 
remarkably similar to that of many passages in his prophecy, 
and several verses in Lamentations find their almost exact 
parallel in the prophecy, cf. i. 2, and Jer. xiii. 17; 1. 16 and 
Jer. xiv. 17; 1. 18, it. 14, and Jer. xx. 7; iit. 52-64, and 
Jer. xxxvii. 6, 

The modern view however is that Lamentations is not to 
be attributed to Jeremias. It is argued that his name is 
not given, that the place of the book among the Hagio- 
erapha as one of the five Megilloth or “rolls” shows that 
Hebrew tradition dissociates it from Jeremias, that it 
betrays a certain dependence on EvzecMel, and that finally 


l Ant, x. 1.55: 
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it is akin to the so-called ‘ Deutero-Isaiab,” the latter 
Psalms and Job! 


IV. Its Place in the Canon. 


Lamentations is rarely named in the ecclesiastical lists, it 
finds no place, for instance, in those furnished by the 
Councils of Florence and Trent. In the present printed 
Hebrew Bibles it is placed among the Hagiographa for 
liturgical reasons ; but originally it stood immediately after 
Jevemias, as Origen, St. Hilary and St. Jerome bear witness. 
The Hebrews counted as many books of the Bible as there 
were letters in the Hebrew alphabet, or twenty-two; thus 
St. Jerome says, Prol. Galeatus : 


“So there are twenty-two books of the Old Law; that is, five of 
Moses, eight of the Prophets, nine of the Hagiographa. Some, how- 
ever, place Ruth and Lamentations among the Hagiographa and 
account these books as among the number of these latter ; and thus 
they say there are twenty-four books of the Old Law.” 


It is, of course, owing to this custom of attaching Lamen- 
tations to Jeremias that its name is wanting in some lists. 


V. Bibliography. 


Homilies and Commentaries by Origen, P.G. xiii. 605-662 ; Theo- 
doret, P.G. Ixxxi. 779-806 ; Olympiodorus, P.G. xciii. 725-762. 

Hugo of St. Victor, Adnotatiuncula in Jeremia Threnos, P.L. clxxv. 
Albertus Magnus, J# Threnos Jeremie Commentaria, ed, Vives, xviii. 
St. Bonaventure, I librum Sapientie et Laimentationes Jeremiw 
Expositio, Paschasius Radbertus, Expositio in Lamentationes, P.L.cxx. 

Knabenbauer, S.J.,* Commentarius in Lamentationes et Baruch, 
1891. Ricciotti, G.,* Le Lamentaziont di Geremia; versione critica dal 
teste ebraico, 1924. Streane, J, W., Jeremias and Lamentations, Cam- 
bridge Bible, 1181 and 1903. 


1 H.D.B., s.v. Lamentations. Cheyne, £.£8., s.v. Lamentations, would 
refer it to c. 470-450 B.C, 
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l. Of Baruch Himself. 


Turis book is an appendix to Jevemias ; its sixth chapter does 
not belong to it but is a separate Efzstle of Jeremias to the 
captives going into Babylon. Baruch was the devoted 
secretary who stood by the Prophet throughout. That he 
was with him fora long time is evident from Jer. xliii. 3 and 
xlv. 5, prophecies which belong to 604 3s.c. He it was who 
wrote the two series of Jeremias’ prophecies at the latter’s 
dictation, Jer. xxxvi. 4, 18, 832; he was consoled by the 
Prophet when in distress, Jer. xlv; and he ministered to him 
in prison, xxxil. 16. Josephus says that when Jerusalem 
was taken, Jeremias ‘desired of Nabuzardan that he would 
set at liberty his disciple Baruch, the son of Neri, one of a 
very eminent family, and exceedingly skilful in the language 
of his country.” 

St. Jerome refers to a Hebrew tradition that Jeremias and 
Baruch fled to Egypt before Nabuchodonosor took Jeru- 
salem.? 


DE, SA ie 2 On Isa. xxx. 6. 
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il. Contents and Divisions. 


A. i. I-14. Preface : Baruch is described as reading the book (which 
follows) in the presence of the captives in Babylonia ; they are filled 
with repentance, and send to the Temple in Jerusalem the silver vessels 
which had been taken away; at the same time they ask for prayers 
and sacrifices from the High Priest in Jerusalem both for themselves 
and for Nabuchodonosor and Balthassar his son. 

The statement that Sedecias had replaced the golden vessels taken 
away by Nabuchodonosor, 4 Kings xxiv. 14, seems involved, probably 
there is some gap in the text. 

Balthassar is termed the son of Nabuchodonosor as throughout 
Daniel, e.g. v. 11, 18. If it be certain, as the Babylonian records seem 
to make it, that he was really son of Nabonidus and perhaps no relation 
whatever of Nabuchodonosor, it will only follow that the Biblical 
writer is speaking in accordance with the general impression of his 
time. We have a similar case in Tob.i. 18 where Sennacherib is 
spoken of as the son of Shalmaneser whereas he was son of Sargon, 
himself an usurper, so that Sennacherib was not even a relative of 
Shalmaneser. The truth is that the term “son” is probably to be taken 
for ‘“‘ successor.” 

B. i. 15-v. 9. The contents of the “ book.” 

i. 15-iii. 8. A prayer of repentance; in it are many parallels to 
Deut. xxviii, to Jeremias, Daniel, especially chap. ix, and /sa/as. 

ili. g-v. 9. An exhortation to the dispersed Israelites ; there are 
many parallels to Job, Jeremias, and Proverbs. 

An endeavour has been made to break up i. 15-i1i. 8 into two prayers 
so that i. 15-ii. 5 would be the prayer used by the remnant left in 
Palestine whereas ii. 6-iii. gq would represent the prayer used by the 
exiles in Babylon. But there seems no Satisfactory indication that this 
is the case. 

How any critic can maintain that this prayer, i.15-iii.8, cannot be 
the work of Baruch and consequently not written as it purports to be, 
i. 2, ‘in the fifth year ” after the first siege of Jerusalem in B.C. 597, on 
the sole ground that the prayer shows no consciousness of personal but 
only of national guilt, passes understanding, i. 17, 22, ii. 5, 10, 12, 18, 
ili. I, should be sufficient answer to this. 

The section iii. 9-iv. 4 certainly seems to stand by itself, as also does 
iv. 5-v.9. The former contains a personification of Wisdom based 
apparently on Job xxviii and xxxviii and identifying this wisdom with 
the law, iv. 1-4. The latter contains a very wonderful personification 
of the city of Jerusalem mourning for her children. Critics argue that 
since it is based on the Psalms of Solomon it must date from after the 
revolt of Bar Cocheba in A.D. 135 and that it was written originally in 
Greek. But with whom does the priority lie, with Baruch or the 
Psalnis of Solomon? No compelling reason has yet been adduced for 
saying that it cannot have been penned by Baruch himself save the 
truly amazing verses ili. 36-38 which seems to state a fact rather than a 
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prophecy.! Is it possible that these verses are a Christian comment on 
the foregoing picture of Wisdom ? 

C. vi. The Epistle of Jeremias. This should be compared with 
Ps. cxiii and Isa. xl-Ixvi, cp. also 2 Macc. ii. 2-8.? 


Ill. The Theological Teaching. 


The terms in which God is addressed are of interest. 
Thus note, “the Eternal God,” iv. 7, 10, 14, 20 (in some 
Greek texts), 22, 35; “the Everlasting Saviour,” iv. 22; 
“the Holy One,” iv. 22, 37, v.5; “the Most Hieme imu 
“the Maker,” iv. 7; “the Almighty,” iii. 1, ete. 

The references to “Sheol” or the underworld in ii. 17, 
iii, 11, 19, should be compared with Ps. vi. 5, Isa. xxxviii. 
18-19. The famous passage, ili. 86-38, is quoted of the 
Messias by at least thirty Fathers during the first five 
Christian centuries. 


IV. The Date of the Book. 


There is nothing in the language of the book to compel us 
to assign it to a later date than the time of the captivity ; 
and though St. Jerome says in his Preface to his translation 
of Jeremias: ‘1 have omitted the Book of Baruch his secre- 
tary, the Hebrews neither read it nor possess it,” yet Origen, 
by using ‘‘ obeli”’ in his Hexaplar text, shows that he had a 
Hebrew text before him. Indeed there can be but little 
doubt that the original language was Hebrew; for the 
former portion of the book, at least, is full of Hebraisms. 
Modern critics, however, vary in the dates they assign to 
the book; thus while Ewald attributes it to about the year 
320 B.c., others refer it to the year 70 a.p., or shortly after. 
We have indicated above the reference to the underworld, 
such a reference seems hardly compatible with a late date. 


1 Quoted as ‘‘Jeremias” very often, e.g. Lactantius, /7s¢. iv. 13, St. 
Augustine, Czy. Dez, XVIIT. xxxiil. 1. 

* See Olympiodorus, 2.G. xcili. 773-778, 780, also Expos. Times, 
November, 1921. Origen includes the Epistle in his list of Canonical 
Books, on Ps. i, cf HZ. VI. xxv. 2, but St. Jerome speaks of it as 
evderriypagov, Prol. to his Commentary on Jeremias, /.Z. xxiv. 68o. 
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V. Its Canonicity. 


Baruch was excluded from the Reformers’ Canon, but it 
has always found a place in the Canon of the Catholic 
Church. Inthe Latin lists its presence is often not detected 
because it was grouped together with Jevemtas. The same 
must be said of the Epistle, perhaps referred to in 2 Macc. 
i, 2. Dertullian, St. Cyprian, St. Cyril of Jerusalem, and 
St. Athanasius,! all include Baruch and the Epistle in the 
Canon. Even St. Jerome, while omitting Bavuch in the 
Preface to Jevemtas, elsewhere? quotes v. 5 simply as “ Ba- 
ruch” without reservation; and again: ‘“‘ Baruch receives 
an epistle from Jeremias,’’? words which may refer to Bar. vi, 
the Epistle of Jevemias, though possibly they refer to Jer.xxxvi. 


VI. The Language in which it was Written, 


As regards the language in which the book was originally 
written opinions differ considerably. Thus while some hold 
that the earlier portions may have been originally in Hebrew 
but the latter in Greek,* others maintain that the whole was 
originally in Hebrew.> While, too, some maintain that the 
Greek translation of 1. 3-iii. 8 was by the same hand as 
translated Jeremias and that iii. 9 /f. was rendered into Greek 
by another translator,® others hold that the entire Greek text 
was made by one translator but that in its present state the 
Greek text has been influenced by Theodotion’s version.’ 

The Latin text in the Clementine Vulgate was not revised 
by St. Jerome; there also exists a Latin text which has, it 
is thought, been revised in accordance with the text pre- 
served by St. Jerome. 


1 At the Council of Niczea, definitions iii. 10, iv. 1, Oxford Translation 
of the Fathers, vol. 1. 

2 Ep, \xxvii. EOP XIOK I, 

4 Marshall in #.D.B., s.v. Baruch. 

5 Harwell, see Bibliography. 

ea DB. Lc. 7 So Harwell, Zc. 
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“It was Ezechiel that saw the glorious vision (1 and x) which was 
shown him upon the chariot of cherubims. For he made mention of 
the enemies under the figure of rain (xiil. 13, xxxviii. 9) and of doing 
good to them that showed right ways (iii. 16-21, xviii, xxxiii),”’ Ecclus. 
xlix. 10-11. 


|. The Prophet and his Times. 


EZECHIEL, Dam, or “God (El) Sawin res ww 
eEzechias,”’ Jn? In , or “The Lord (Yah) strengtheneth.” 
Ezechiel’s name is only given here and xxiv. 4, but see the 
play on his name in ii. 8-9, In Ecclus, xlix. 10 his inaugural 
vision is referred to, as also his moral teaching. Beyond the 
bare statement that he was a priest and the son of Buzi we 
know nothing of his early life. The “thirtieth year” with 
which he opens is tantalizing. It would seem to refer to 
some well-known era, perhaps to the reform inaugurated by 
Josias in B.c. 621, and would thus correspond with the 


™ Soot. Jerome oni. 1, 7.2. xxv. 17. Josephus, dvd. X. vi. 3, says 
he was young when carried off, but this seems irreconcilable with the text 
Of i. 1-3. 
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“fifth year of the captivity of Joachin,” 597-592. In this 
latter year, then, Ezechiel saw the vision which opened his 
prophetic career. As he was already a priest he must have 
been at least thirty years of age and would therefore 
have been born ¢, 630 B.c., or about the time Jeremias began 
his prophetic work in “the thirteenth year of Josias,” 
B.c, 640-609, that is 628-627, Jer. i. 2-8. Ezechiel’s wife went 
with him into captivity and ‘died in the ninth year of their 
exile, B.c. 588, xxiv. 18. His last dated prophecy is 
referred to the twenty-seventh year of the exile, B.c. 570, 
» Ob. IE 

The scene of his labours was Tel-Abib, obscured in the 
Vulgate, Septuagint, and Douay by being translated instead 
of transliterated ‘‘ the heap of new corn,” 11.15. This was 
on the banks of the Chebar, 133,, in Babylonia, not the 
Chobor, W235, the river bank to which the linhabitants of 
Samaria were transported by Sargon, 4 Kings xvii. 6.4 

Though we know little or-nothing of Ezechiel save from 
his prophecies there can be no doubt that he was a highly 
educated man and, from his minute description of Tyre and 
its commerce, must have known well the world of his day. 
That his imaginative powers must have been of a very high 
order is evident from his amazing imagery, e.g. chaps. xxviii- 
Xxxll, as also from his use of allegory, xvi, xvii, xix, and 
xxiii, while his descriptions of Tyre, her merchandise, her 
fall and the lament over her are unsurpassed in the Bible, 
XXVI-XXVIil. 

He tells us he was a priest, i. 8, but we should know it at 
once from his description of the ideal Temple, xl-xlviii; no 
one but a priest familiar with the courts of the Lord could 
have drawn that picture. We have called it “ideal”? 

1 See Schrader, Cusetform Inscriptions, Engl. trans., il. 119. 

2 Note St. Jerome: ‘‘ The whole description of Judzea, the land and 
the tribes, is but a figure of the Church that is to be in heaven. Read 
Josue, read the latter portion of Zzechze/ and you will see that whatever 
the former speaks of historically on earth the latter promises spiritually in 
heaven,” Adv. Jovin, ii. 34, P.L. xxiii. 332. When writing his com- 
mentary on Lzechiel St. Jerome dreaded the problem of Ezechiel’s 
Temple, ‘the Hebrews and the Latins have preserved on the subject 

‘grande silentium,’” Pro/. to bk. xi, of Prol. to bk. xii, and later on, on 
xl. 5, he says that his study of the question reminds him of nothing so 
much as his boyish incursions into the Roman catacombs ‘‘ where all was 
darkness.” 
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because it does not stand for the Temple of Solomon as 
Ezechiel knew it, nor does it correspond with the second 
Temple built after the restoration. ‘This latter point needs 
emphasizing for it may serve as an indication of the date at 
which the description was penned ; could anyone have done 
it after the rise of the second Temple, finished B.c. 516? 
And who but a priest would have ventured to omit from the 
ritual of the Temple the Feast of Weeks, the first-fruits, the 
copious gilding and the wine of the sacrifices ?} 

In some MSS. of the Septuagint and in the Vulgate text of the title 
of Ps. Ixv (Ixiv) this Psalm is called “A Canticle of Jeremias and 
Ezechiel to the people of the captivity when they began to go out,” 
presumably because this Psalm fittingly expresses the teachings of 
those two Prophets. 

The Book of Ezechiel proceeds in orderly fashion and 
there are no passages of outstanding difficulty. But apart 
from the corrupt state of the text the main problem for the 
reader lies in the astounding visions described and in the 
curious symbolical actions which the Prophet used as a 
vehicle for expressing the messages he received from God. 
Because of the obscurity thence arising the Hebrews were 
not allowed to read Fzechiel till they had attained the age 
of thirty.? Josephus says that Ezechiel “‘was the first 
person that wrote,” a somewhat enigmatic statement; he 
adds that “he left behind him in writing two books’ 
where we may detect perhaps an allusion to the two distinct 
sections into which our present book falls viz., i-xxxix and 
xl-xlviii. Josephus is also at pains to show that Jeremias 
and Ezechiel are not in conflict in their prophecies about the 
captivity of Sedecias, Ezech. xi. 13.4 

As in the case of the prophecies of Jeremias, we cannot 
follow Ezechiel’s thought unless we keep before our eyes 
the figures of the “‘ Princes of Juda” at the time: 

1 For the Temple of Ezechiel see Perrot et Chipiez, Le Zemple de 
JSérusalem et la Matson du Lors-Liban restituds @apres EHxéchtel, 1899 ; 
also H. Sully, Zhe Temple of Ezechiel’s Prophecy, 1887 and 1921, 
f. Expository Times, February, 1923. 

2 St. Jerome, Pro/. to his Commentary, P.L. xxv. 17, where he adds 
that the same applied to the Canticle of Canticles and to the earlier 
chapters of Genesis, cp. Ep. liti. 8. 

peri. Xe v. 1. 

SeeeeeeX. Vil. 2, Vill. 2. 

Il. 22 
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Josias, 
d. B.C. 609 
| 
Joachaz Joachim Sedecias 
reigned three months, reigned eleven reigned eleven years, 
09 years, 608-597 597-586. In 607/6 he 
(Ezech. xix. 4) rebelled against Nabu- 
chodonosor, whence 
the first siege (Ezech. 
| Xvii. 18, xix. 5-9) 
Joachin 


reigned three months, 

597 B.c., when he was 

taken captive to Baby- 

lon. Ezechiel’s pro- 

phecies are dated by 
his captivity 


THE CHRONOLOGICAL DATA. 


i. 2, “the fifth year of the captivity of Joachin,’ 
reigned for three months in B.c. 597, therefore 593/2. 

viii. 1, “in the sixth year,” of the same captivity or B.C. 592/I. 

XVii. 12-18, threat of captivity by reason of the king’s revolt, cp. 
4 Kings xxiv. 30; Jer. xxiv. 8-10, xxv. Q-14, XXvVii. 6-22, xxvili-xxix, 
against Sedecias. 

xx. I, “the seventh year,” B.C. 590/89, cp. xxi. 21, of the approaching 
siege. 

xxiv. I-2, ‘the ninth year,” B.c. 588/7, during the siege. 

xxvi. I, “the eleventh year,” B.c. 587/6, corresponding to * the tenth 
year of Sedecias,” Jer. xxxii. 1. 

xxix, 1, “the tenth year,” 8.€..58/7. 

xxix. 17, “the twenty-seventh year,” B.C. 571/70, of the siege of Tyre. 

xxxi. I, ‘‘the eleventh year,” B.C. 588/7. 

XXXii. I, 17, “in the twelfth year,” B.c. 587/6. 

xxxiii. 21, ‘the twelfth year of our captivity,” B.c. 586,' correspond- 
ing to “the eleventh year of Sedecias” and “the eighteenth year of 
Nabuchodonosor,” Jer. xxix. 1-2, hi. 29. 

xl. 1, “the twenty-fifth year of our captivity” or “fourteen years 
after the fall of the city,” B.c. 573/2. 


We must also bear in mind the following dates: 


B.C. 628/7. The beginning of Jeremias’ ministry. 
B.C. 621. The reform under Josias owing to the discovery of the 
Book of Deuteronomy, 


’ 


or Jechonias, who 


1 The Syriac text and some Hebrew copies read ‘‘ the eleventh year”; 
it is hard to believe that it took over a year for the news of the capture of 
the Holy City to reach the exiles, At the same time the dating seems 
consistent throughout. 
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B.C. 609/8. Josias was slain at Megiddo and his son Joachaz reigned 
only three months. 

B.C. 609/8-597. Joakim, also son of Josias. 

B.C. 606/5. Daniel had been carried into captivity by Nabuchodo- 
nosor as the result of an earlier siege, Dan. i. 1-3. 

B.C. 597. His son Joachin reigned but three months. 

B.C. 597-586. Sedecias, another son of Josias. 

B.C. 592. The beginning of Ezechiel’s ministry. 

B.C. 588-586. Siege and capture of Jerusalem by Nabuchodonosor. 


We need not suppose that the state of the exiles was one 
of servitude; in fact, the reverse seems to have been the 
case judging by the message sent to them by Jeremias, 
xxix. 1-7; they certainly had houses of their own, 
Ezech. iii. 24, xxxiii. 8. The same feature appears in 
Daniel; he and his companions could, if they had so chosen, 
have lived in luxury, The allusions to Daniel by Ezechiel 
are certainly striking ; he is classed with Noe and Job as 
the typical righteous man, xiv. 14, while his wisdom is 
already proverbial, xxviii. 8. But, though striking, such a 
knowledge of Daniel is not to be wondered at for he had 
been a captive in Babylon some fourteen years when 
Ezechiel began his ministry. How constant was the com- 
inunication between the exiles and those still left in 
Jerusalem is evident from Jer. xxix, which indicates among 
other things that false prophets had apparently met with a 
cordial reception among the captives, 15-32; but Ezechiel’s 
message to them from the Lord, “I will be a little sanctuary 
to them in the countries whither they are come,” xi. 14-26, 
as well as his words which suggest that the exiles then in 
Babylonia were of a higher moral character than those who 
would shortly be sent thither from Jerusalem, may indicate 
a change, xiv. 21-28. 

‘““No Prophet is acceptable in his own country” and 
Ezechiel was no exception to the rule. The ancients of 
Israel came it is true and sat before him,! but his words 
were “to them as a musical song sung with a sweet and 
agreeable voice ; they hear thy words and do them not.”? 


Teeaieel, XIV) 1, xx. Ti Sag O- 3.27 
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Il. The Political Situation. 


The political situation at the time is comparatively easy 
to grasp. Assyria is no more; from its ashes have sprung 
the now flourishing Neo-Babylonian Empire and the 
Empire of the Medes and Persians, though these latter are 
only to reach their full power at a later period when they 
are to prove the destruction of the Babylonian Empire. 
The Jews are vassals of Nabuchodonosor II who has taken 
Joachin to Babylon, and in his stead has set up his uncle 
Matthanias after changing his name to Sedecias, the 
‘righteousness of God,” instead of the “gift of God.” But 
though in a state of vassalage the kingdom still stands and 
Jerusalem has not been destroyed. For the state of feeling 
in that city itself we must turn to the prophecies of 
Jeremias as well as to those of Ezechiel; for the state of 
mind of the captives in Babylonia Ezechiel is our sole 
informant. In Jerusalem a spirit of foolish optimism pre- 
vailed, viii, 12, ix. 9; in Babylonia a spirit of profound 
depression, xii. 27, xx. 49, xxxiil. 10, 24, 30-83. Isaias had 
insisted on the inviolability of Sion, and the destruction of 
Sennacherib had justified his attitude; hence the inability 
of the Jews to believe in the coming catastrophe. Yet none 
save the most foolish optimist should have failed to see that 
the days of David’s city and David’s line were numbered. 
What, then, had become of all the glorious prophecies of 
Isaias, xl-lxvi? Ezechiel’s mission is to show that while God 
will be faithful in His threats as well as in His promises, 
and that consequently the city is doomed, yet whereas His 
threats are for a time, His promises are for eternity; the 
Davidic line has indeed fallen on evil days, yet: “1 will 
set up one shepherd over them, and he shall feed them, 
even My servant David,’ xxxiv. 23. Thus from 592-586 
Ezechiel foretold the destruction of the city, though even at 
this period he insists on the doctrine that a remnant shall 
be saved, ¢g. xvii. 22; from the fifth year to the tenth 
month of the ninth year he foretold the calamity, xxiv. 1; 
from the tenth month of the twelfth year, xxxiii. 21, he 
told of the new hope, 
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Hl. Divisions and Analysis. 


There is a remarkable similarity between the arrangement of the 
prophecies of Ezechiel and those of Isaias. 

i-iii. 22, An introductory portion, with an account of the Prophet’s 
inauguration to his office, cf. Isa. i-vi. 

iii. 23-xxxix. Preparation for the Messianic salvation, cf. Isa. vii-xxxvii 

xl-xlviii. Description of the Messianic salvation, cf. Isa. xxxviii-lxvi. 

The central portion, iii. 23-xxxix, also runs on lines parallel with 
Isa. Vii-xXXvii. 

iil. 23-xxiv. 7. Against the Chaldeans, as Isa. vii-xii against the Syrians. 

xxv-xxxli. Against the nations, as Isa. xili-xxvii against the nations. 

Xxxill-xxxix. Threats of punishment, mingled with promises of 
ultimate redemption, as in Isa. xxviii-xxxvii when preparing the nation 
for the coming of Sennacherib. 

Yet the very names of these two Prophets show forth their different 
roles : Isaias, ‘‘ Salvation of the Lord,” but Ezechiel, ‘* whom the Lord 
strengthens.” 

The book may be divided variously : 

(a) i-xxiv, up to the siege of Jerusalem. 

(b) xxv-xlviii, the promise of final redemption. 

Or: 

(a) i-xxxii. Threats of punishment. 

(6) xxxiii-xlviii. The consolation. 

A truer division, one perhaps more in accordance with the Prophet’s 
mind, would be: 

(a) i-xxxii. The purely prophetic portion. 

(b) xxxili-xlviii. The ideal Messianic kingdom. 


We can distinguish the following stages in Ezechiel’s 
work as a Prophet: 


A. i. He is roused up to his task by a series of visions. 

ii. I-iii. 15. His commission ; he eats the book. 

iii. 16-21. Seven days later he is appointed the ‘“ watchman” over 
Israel. 

B. iv-vii. Of the fate of the city and the nation. 

viii-xi. Of the state of affairs in Jerusalem. 

C. xii-xxiv. He denounces the false ideals current. 

D. xxv-xxxii. Prophecies against the nations ; these seem to fill the 
gap caused by the silence imposed on him, xxiv. 27-xxxiii. 22, though 
some of these prophecies may belong to a later period, e.g. xxix. 17, 
oe. 1, 17. 

E. xxxili-xxxix. After the news of the destruction of Jerusalem ; he 
is again appointed a “ watchman” over Israel, xxxiii. 1-20, cf. iii. 18 /f. 
He now dwells on the ideal monarchy, xxxiv, the ideal land, xxxv- 
xxxvi, the ideal people, xxxvii, with a (?) digression on the invasion by 
the Scythians who shall, for a time only, destroy this ideal. 

F. xl-xlviii. The ideal theocracy. 
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FULLER ANALYSIS, 


A. i-xxiv. Preparatory to the fall of the city. 

(a) i-vii. In the fifth year, B.c. 592. i-iii. Introductory, his call, his 
vision. iv-vil. Symbolical descriptions of the future fall of the city. 
viii-xix. In the sivfl year, B.c, 591. 

(b) viii-xi. He is carried to Jerusalem in spirit ; there he witnesses the 
prevailing idolatry ; the Cross, ‘‘ Tau,” is marked upon the foreheads of 
the elect, ix ; his inaugural vision is renewed, x; the punishment of the 
presumptuous people, yet a remnant shall be saved, xi. 

(c) xli-xix. He is carried back to Babylonia where he foreshows by 
symbols the captivity of Sedecias, xii; and argues against the 
false prophets, xiii; even Noe, Daniel, and Job would not avail 
by their prayers to save the people because of their idolatry, xiv; 
the people is likened to a lopped branch from a vine—it is fit for 
nothing but the fire, xv; their past infidelities are detailed, they 
make punishment inevitable; yet: “I will remember My covenant 
with thee in the days of thy youth, and I will establish with thee an 
everlasting covenant... and thou shalt know that I am the Lord,” xvi ; 
a parable of the two eagles, Assyria and Egypt, and their treatment of 
the vine—Israel ; but God Himself will replant that same vine, and it 
shall become a mighty cedar, xvii; the doctrine of sin, each shall bear 
his own and not that of his father, xviii, cf xxxiii; under the figure of 
a lioness Juda is depicted ; under that of her cubs, Joachaz and Joachin, 
the former was taken into Egypt, the latter into Babylon, xix. 

(d) xx-xxiii. The seventh year, B.C. 590. xx. What God did for the 
nation in the past, and the return they made Him; yet despite this: 
“T will accept of thee for an odour of sweetness. . . and you shall 
know that I am the Lord when I shall have done well by you for My 
own Name’s sake.” xxi. The sword against Juda and against Ammon ; 
the siege of Jerusalem is at hand, yet the instrument of God’s wrath, 
Babylon, shall ultimately be punished. xxii. The princes, the priests, 
the prophets, and the people, have done ill, therefore : ‘I will disperse 
thee among the nations. . .” but “. . . I will possess thee in the sight 
of the Gentiles and thou shalt know that Iam the Lord.” xxiii. The 
sins of Juda and Israel are depicted in striking terms: ‘vou shall 
bear the sins of your idols, and you shall know that I am the Lord.” 

(e) xxiv-xxv. In the winth year, B.c.588. Underthe figure of a boiling 
pot the siege is described ; Ezechiel’s wife dies, he is forbidden to mourn 
for her; he is forewarned that a fugitive from the siege shall come to 
him with the tidings, cf xxxiil. 21. 

B. xxv-xxxii. Prophecies against the nations. 

xxv. Ammon, Moab, Edom, and Philistia shall not rejoice over the 
fall of Jerusalem, for upon them also the scourge shall come. xxvi- 
xxviii. In the eleventh year, B.C. 587/6. Prophecies against Tyre and 
Sidon ; Juda shall be redeemed. xxix-xxx. Ig. In the fenth year, B.c. 
588/7. The desolation of Egypt, not till after forty years shall it be 
inhabited, xxix. 17; reference is made to “the seven and twentieth 
year”; Egypt is given to Nabuchodonosor as wages for his service 
against Tyre as the instrument of Divine wrath ; “ but a horn shall bud 
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forth to Israel,” xxix. 21, xxx. 20. In the eleventh year, B.c. 587/6,! 
the first month ; further prophecies against Egypt. xxxi. In the eleventh 
year, the third month; as the Assyrian fell for his pride, so also shall 
Egypt be brought low; a vivid description—under the figure of a 
spreading cedar—of the Assyrian in his greatness, yet “he went down 
into hell.”’ xxxii. In the twelfth year, B.c. 586/5. A further lamentation 
over Egypt; a picture of Hades; Assyria, Elam, Mosoch, Tubal and 
Edom are all gathered there with Egypt. 

C. xxxiii-xlviii. The consolation. 

xxxili. The Prophet is reminded that he has been set as a watchman 
over Israel, cf. iii. 17-21 ; the doctrine that each man shall bear his own 
sin is repeated, cf. xviii. The promised “fugitive,” xxiv. 26-27, arrives 
“in the twelfth year? of our captivity, in the tenth month, on the fifth 
day of the month,” xxxiii, 21-22 ; Ezechiel, with a certain air of triumph, 
says: “then shall they know that a Prophet hath been among them.” 
The tide has turned, the siege is over, Jerusalem is no more, the 
vengeance has been taken, it is time to speak of the removal of God’s 
wrath, hence: 

xxxiv. A prophecy against the “ pastors” of Israel who have failed, 
but: “I Myself will seek My sheep and will visit them” and “I will 
raise up for them a bud of renown.” 

xxv. Let not Edom rejoice in the downfall of Juda, her turn shall 
come, cf. xxv. 8-14. 

xxxvi. A prophecy against “te mountains of Isracl,” cf. vi. 3; they 
have been afflicted but: “this is the people of the Lord. . . I will put 
a new spirit within you.” Yet the warning is added: ‘It is not for 
your sakes that I will do this. . . be confounded and ashamed at your 
own ways.” 

xxxvii. A vision of a field of dricd bones; the Prophet, by the power 
of God, causes them to be once more clothed with flesh ; so shall it be 
with Israel, the schism between Juda and Israel shall be healed: ‘they 
shall be My people and I will be their God, and My servant David shall 
be king over them.” 

XXXVIlI-xxxix. Prophecies against Gog and (their territory) Magog. 
Gog probably stands for the Scythians who had overrun Armenia and 
had apparently reached as far as Bethsan in the plain of Esdraelon, 
cf. Xxxix. 11, later called Scythopolis. In spite of this scourge: “I will 
hide My face no more from them, for I have poured out My spirit upon 
all the house of Israel.” 

D. xl-xlviii. In the five and twentieth year, B.c. 572,3 a vision of future 
glory. An idealized description of the Temple and its courts as they 


1 Note the date of this chapter which should apparently precede chaps. 
XX1X-xxx, St. Jerome remarks that in Daniel and Ezechiel the historical 
order is often disarranged ; but this seems the only instance in Ezechiel, 
geen, vii. 1, P.L. xxv. 17. 

2 See note on the chronological table, p. 338. 

3 Since the last date given was the twelfth year, xxxii. 1, thirteen 
years seem to have passed without any Divine message for the people, but 
see note on chap. xxiv. 
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will be in the days of the Messias ; also of the land and its boundaries, 
of the city and its walls: “and the name of the city from that day: the 
Lord is there.” 

The foregoing analysis will show how just is the title given to 
Ezechiel in the Talmud—the Prophet of the Divine Fidelity. The aims 
and ideals of the Prophets are often illustrated by the various titles 
which they give to God. In Isaias the expression “Holy One of 
Israel” is most frequent, it embodies the doctrine for which he strove ; 
it never occurs in Ezechiel who insists rather on the fidelity of God, 
‘the Lord Jehovah ’’ is his usual formula, ‘1, Jehovah, have said it”; 
‘Ye shall know that Iam the Lord.” Again, in Isaias the term “ Lord 
of Hosts” is frequent ; but in Ezechiel only in xiv. 11,14. For in truth 
God was no longer on the side of the armies of Israel but on those of 
their enemies. Even the very names of these two Prophets show forth 
their different roles: ‘Isaias,’ “Salvation of the Lord,” but ‘ Ezechiel,’ 
‘““whom the Lord strengthens.” 


IV. Notes. 


ii. 2. “The spirit entered into me,” cf. Zach. v.95, Cleqe semeu wane! 
that spoke in me.” 

i. 3. Israel is a “rebellious people,” “obstinate,” “a provoking 
house ”; these expressions recur throughout the prophecies of Ezechiel, 
ae. il. 4,6, 11. 7,926) ie 3) Cte. 

lii. 15-16. The long intervals between the periods of prophetic 
activity are very noticeable in the case of Ezechiel, cf. 4 Kings iii. 15. 

viii. 3. When asking whether Angels can assume bodily appearances 
St. Thomas lays down the principle that “from the very mode of 
speech adopted by Holy Scripture we can discover what is meant to be 
understood as something that actually happened, and what is meant to 
be understood as prophetic vision. For when some apparitionis meant 
to be taken as a vision there are always added some words expressive 
of a vision (and he quotes this passage). From which it follows that 
things which are simply narrated as happening must be equally simply 
understood as having happened,” De Potentia, vi. 7. 

viii. 3. “‘The idol of jealousy, to provoke to jealousy.’ Perhaps a 
reference to some idol such as that which Manasses set up “in the 
Temple of the Lord” and thus provoking God to indignation, 4 Kings 
XX1. 73; cp. xxiii. 4-16. 

ix. 8. For this doctrine of the remnant that is to be saved—as in 
Isaias and Jeremias—cf. xi. 13, xii. 16, xiv. 22-23. 

xi. 17-21. Though not so detailed as in Isaias the doctrine of the 
redemption of Israel and the world in general is set forth here, cf. xvi. 
60-63, XX. 34-40, XXXiv, Xxxvi, XxXXvii, XXxix. 21-20. 

xi. 19. The promise of a new spirit, cf. xxxvi. 26, Jer. xxxi. 33. 

xii. 9. Ezechiel is a mystery to the onlookers, cj. xxiv. 19; he isa 
“sign ” to them. xii. 11, but they jeer at him, xii. 27. 

xii. 12-13. Sedecias shall not “see” the land because he shall be 
blinded, 4 Kings xxv. 7. 

xiii. Against the false prophets, xiv. 9; cf. xxii. 25, 28. 


? 
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xiv. 7. ‘The proselytes,” better perhaps, ‘the strangers that dwell.” 

Note their strange mentality : they were idolators yet they came to 
“consult” the Lord through his Prophet, xiv. 7. 

xiv. 14-20. Noe, Daniel and Job, cf. xxviii. 3 and notes on p. 342. 

Mul. iets. Jerusalem is said to have an Amorite for her father and a 
Hittite for her mother because of her Canaanite origin here expressed 
by naming two of the principal members of that stock, cf Gen. xv. 16, 
Amos ii. 9, Jos. i. 4. 

xvii. 2. ‘A riddle and a parable.” All Ezechiel’s prophecies at this 
period are cast in mysterious mould in order to make his hearers think, 
cf. Ps. Ixxvii. 2 and Matt. xiii. 34- Sime Neat: eagle” is Nabuchodo- 
nosor, 

XViii. 25, 29, xxxiii. 20. The apostasy of Israel. 

xix. 14. A ‘‘ lamentation” over Joakim. 

xx. The unwearying patience of God with Israel throughout their 
history. 

Xxx. 1-3. Though the captives scoffed at Ezechiel yet they came to 
consult him, viii. I, xiv. I. 

xx. 25. “I gave them statutes that were not good.” As St. Jerome 
points out: “It does not follow that because a thing is not good it is 
therefore evil (and he illustrates by 1 Cor. vii. 1-3); but God gave to 
Israel scattered among the heathen ‘statutes that were not good,’ that 
is He gave them up to their own thoughts and their own desires to do 
‘things that were not convenient,’ Rom. i. 28.” 

xx. 29. ‘‘ What meaneth the High Place to which you go? And the 
name thereof was called ‘ High Place’ until this day.’’ There isa play 
upon words here which it is quite impossible to express in English but 
without which the meaning evades us. 

xx. 31. That the Israelites did practise human sacrifice is clear from 
this and many other places, e.g. 4 Kings xvi. 3. 

xx. 40. For this picture of the church as set upon a hill, cf Isa. ii. 
I-2, 40, Mich. iv. 1-2, Matt. v. 14. 

xxi. 6-15. He isto mourn as a sign to them; later on he is not to 
mourn, xxiv. 16-17. 

Xxi. 19-23. Nabuchodonosor is depicted as standing at the north of 
the Dead Sea on the east of Jordan and endeavouring to decide by 
divination whether he shall go to the left, continuing on the east of the 
river and so proceed to attack Ammon, or whether he shall go to the 
right and across the river and so attack Jerusalem. 

xxi. 25. The “wicked prince” is Sedecias “ whose day is come”; 
the previous date, xx. I, is the seventh year of the captivity of Joachin, 
or B.C. 590. 

xxiv. Note the ‘‘ acted parable” of the boiling pot, cf. Jer. i; see too 
the many symbolical actions performed by Ezechiel, iv. 1-3, 4-8, 9-17, 
Xli. 18, v. I-17, xii- 3-7, 18. 

xxiv. 16-17, Now the Prophet is not to mourn—not even for his wife 
who had then died. 

XXiv. I9. He is a mystery to the onlookers; his symbolic actions 
would thus seem to have been literally performed, cf. verse 24, he is 
‘to be a sign ”’ to the people. 

xxiv. 26. The promise that a fugitive from the siege should one day 
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arrive with the news of the fall of Jerusalem. From now till the 
arrival of the fugitive he is to be silent, cf. xxxiii. 22. 

xxiv. On the order followed note St. Jerome’s words: ‘‘ From the 
twelfth year, the tenth month to the twenty-fifth year, xl. I, no year is 
mentioned nor any time signified, but simply ‘the word of the Lord 
came to me... against this or that.” Whence we are to conclude that 
all the things said during those thirteen years were said at different 
times, but not at definite intervals from one another,” on xxxiv. I, P.L. 
XXV. 328. 

xXvi-xxvili. Prophecies against Tyre and Sidon, cf Isa. xxiii. Tf up 
to now Ezechiel has been somewhat monotonous, if there has been a 
certain sameness in his denunciations with their perpetually recurrent 
phrases, the same cannot be said of the following chapters : xxvi-xxxvii. 
If any proof were wanted of the high degree of education he possessed 
it would readily be found in his marvellous picture of the wealth and 
trade of Tyre with her exports and imports to and from all parts of the 
known world. 

xxvi. 6 ff. This story of a siege of Tyre by Nabuchodonosor was 
flouted in St. Jerome’s day by men who said they had read the Greek 
and Pheenician histories which said nothing about it; yet, says St. 
Jerome, “‘we can prove that many things are narrated in the Bible 
which do not occur in Greek histories ; we cannot accept the authority 
of men whose perfidious lies we abhor.” 

xxviii. The similarity to Isa. xiv should be noted, cf. xxxi. 18-32. 

xxix. 18. On this dating St. Jerome remarks that we are not to look 
for historical order in Jerentias or Ezechiel or in the Psalms, so too on 
KEX, 2O9CP xx ryan 

xxix. 12-14, I9, xxx. 10 ff. Egypt was conquered by Nabuchodonosor 
and lay under Babylonian power for forty years ; later, too, the Persians 
under Cambyses conquered her. 

xxix, 21. ‘‘A horn shall bud,” cf Jer. xxiii. 5. 

xxx. ‘“ Here we should note that in the Prophets the historical order 
is never observed, at least only in some, not in all places. For they 
are not narrating the past but foretelling the future according as the 
Holy Spirit willed. But in the historical books, as for example in the 
five books of Moses, in Josue, Judges, Ruth and Esther, Samuel and 
Kings, Chronicles, Esdras and Nehemias, we never find the historical 
order inverted,” St. Jerome o# Ezech. xxx, P.L. xxv. 2096. 

xxx. 15-16, ‘“ Alexandria” should be Thebes, as in the Septuagint. 

xxxi. A picture of what Assyria Had been, for Ninive had fallen in 
B.C. 612. 

xxxiii. 21, The arrival of the promised fugitive from Jerusalem, 
cf. xxiv. 26, in “ the twelfth year of the captivity.” 

Xxxiii. 32-33. Once more Ezechiel’s words are to his hearers but 
‘a song sung with a sweet and musical voice,” cf. xii. 9, 27, XxiV. 19. 

xxxiv. 11-17. The promise of Christ as the “ Prince of Pastors,”’ 
cf. John x. 1-16, Heb. xiii. 20, 1 Pet. ii. 25, v. 4, @fra xxxvil. 24-27 ; 23-24, 
“My servant David,” xxxvii. 24-28, and verse 30 the reference to 
“Emmanuel,” 

Xxxvi. 22-23. The Chosen People, in what sense they are so termed, 
cf. verse 32. 
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Xxxvi. 25. The Sacrament of Baptism is foreshadowed. 

XXxvVii. 16-28. This healing of the schism between Juda and Israel is 
spiritually fulfilled in the Church “the one ark of salvation” for all ; 
according to St. Jerome it prefigures the final conversion of the Jews, 
Rom. xi. 1 II-32. 

XXXVii. I. St. Jerome comments: “ in spirit, not in body, but ‘ without 
the body,’” cf. viii. 3, 2 Cor. xii. 2. 

Xxxvli. 26. The promise of the outpouring of the Holy Spirit, of. 
XXxix. 20. 

XXXVili-xxxix. Gog, says St. Jerome, is the Goth, Prol. to Book XI on 
Ezechiel ; elsewhere he spéaks of these chapters as foretelling the 
advent of some nation of the future, 07 Ezech. xxxviii. 17 ; also, on the 
authority of Josephus, he identifies Mosoch with the Cappadocians, 
Tubal with the Iberians or Spaniards, Gomer with the Galatians, 
Thogorma with the Phrygians ; St. Augustine deprecates the notion 
that Gog and Magog are to be identified with any barbarian people in 
particular, De Civ. Dei, XX.xi. In chap. xxxviii their advent is foretold, 
in chap. xxxix their destruction. They are generally identified nowadays 
with the Scythians ; Bethsan was called Scythopolis because occupied 
by them, Jos. xvii. 11,2 Macc. xii. 30. For recent excavations there 
see R.B. and P.E.F., 1923 onwards. Assurbanipal mentions in his 
Annals “sons of Gog, a chief of the Saka,” thus confirming perhaps the 
identification with the Scythians, R.P. ix. 46. 

xl. 46. Throughout this description of the ideal Temple it is the 
descendants of the line of Sadoc who are to minister in the sanctuary, 
xlii. 19, xliv. 15, xviii. 11, cf. 2 Sam. xv. 14-36, 3 Kings i. 38-42, ii. 27, 
2 Paral. xviii. 16, xxiv. 2-6, for the rejection of the line in Abiathar. 

xliii. 2. Once more the vision of the Cherubim. 

xliii. 15-16. ‘“‘ Ariel,” cf Isa. xxix. 2 for this mysterious word which 
St. Jerome interprets as ‘“‘God is my light” though more probably 
“the mountain of God.” 

xliii. 19-27. It reads as though this was a personal offering to be 
made by Ezechiel himself; the Septuagint has it all in the plural, an 
offering made by the Levitical priesthood in general. 

xliv. I-4, and throughout the next two chapters, the ideal prince 
rather than the Messias. 

xliv. 10-14. The apostate Levites are to be replaced by the descendants 
of Sadoc, see above, xl. 46. 

xliv. 16-31. A repetition of the Mosaic ritual for the priestly service. 

xlviili. 25. The prophecy fittingly concludes with ‘‘ Emmauel,” cf 
Isa. vii. 14. 


V. The Style of Ezechiel. 


Certain expressions occur very frequently, hence there is a 
certain sameness and monotony; with hammer-like insist- 
ency he repeats his words and his figures of speech till they 
ring in our ears even as they must have rung in the ears of 
his fellow-captives; thus the expression “son of man” 
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occurs nearly a hundred times. No other Prophet has made 
such use of symbol as Ezechiel. Both Jeremias and, in a 
lesser degree, Isaias, performed certain symbolical actions 
with a view to driving home their teaching, but Ezechiel is 
told to turn nearly every act of his life into asymbol. Many 
of the commands thus laid upon him must have been revolt- 
ing to flesh and blood and must have provoked the scorn of 
those who witnessed them, so that he pathetically cries out, 
xx, 49, “ Ah, ah, ah, O Lord God, they say of me, Doth not 
this man speak by parables?’ He was to wear bonds, iii. 25; 
to be as one dumb, 111.27; to carry on a mimic svege of a plan 
of Jerusalem, iv. 1-3; to sleep on his left side for a certain 
number of days, iv. 4-5; and again on his wight side fora 
fixed time, iv. 6; to eat his food by measure, iv. 9-17; to cut 
off his haiy and perform certain symbolical actions with it, 
v. 1-4; solemnly and publicly to vemove from his dwelling, 
and that in a fashion which must have provoked merriment 
from the bystanders, xii. 3; he was to eat with haste, xii. 18; 
not to mourn for his wife—an outrage to Jewish sensibilities, 
xxiv. 18-27; to signify the reunion between Juda and Israel 
by joining together two pieces of stick, xxxvii. 16-20, etc. 
There is no adequate reason for regarding these acts as other 
than realities and as actually performed. 

It is the custom to explain the Prophet’s transportation to 
Jerusalem, viii. 3,as being merely “in the spirit,” but St. 
Jerome will have none of this in ii. 14: “the Prophet was 
carried away, not, as some think, in spirit, but in his very 
body, as we are told of Habacuc in Dan. xiv according to 
Theodotion”’;? at the same time on vill. 3 St. Jerome 
insists that “it was not in the body but in the spirit that he 
was carried away ... and made to see the city and the 
Temple.”’? Yet Phaltias is said to have fallen down 
dead, xi. 138, when Ezechiel prophesied, almost as though 
he had heard the prophetic denunciation. On the 
other hand, the whole scene depicts the elders of Jeru- 


1 For the symbols employed by Ezechiel and for his visions see 
D. Buzy, Les Syméoles de ?P Ancten Testament, 1923, also in &.£., April 
and July, 1920; cp. R.B., 1894, p. 586; Expository Times, April, 1909, 
where the vision of the Cherubim is explained as a sight of the aurora ! 

2 On Ezech. iii. 14, PL. xxv. 38. 

3 bid. 78-79. 
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salem as acting all unconscious of any other presence 
save their own. 

Modern writers seem almost unanimous in regarding the 
symbolic actions as not being really performed, but their 
reasons are hardly satisfactory. One writer says they could 
not possibly have been performed in pantomime ;1 but why 
not? Others argue that since some of them were contem- 
poraneous with other acts they could not have been meant 
literally, and they instance the case of the Prophet sleeping 
always on the same side,?2 as though this meant any more 
than that when he slept he was to sleep on that side, not 
that he was to remain asleep day and night! For St. Jerome 
the sleeping on one side for a long period as well as the 
episode of the dung wherewith he was to cook his food are 
real and not merely symbolical expressions.® 

And these symbolical actions had their influence on the 
Prophet's literary methods: he instinctively cast his pro- 
phecies into parabolic form, and some of these parables form 
the most sublime passages in his book, cf. xxvi-xxviil, the 
prophecies against Tyre; also xxxi-xxxii, the laments over 
Egypt. For other parables cf. xv, xvii, xix, xxiv. The 
wonderful passage where the sword of God’s wrath is per- 
sonified, xxi, will serve as an example of Ezechiel’s 
dramatic power. 


VI. Theology of Ezechiel. 


From the day of his inaugural vision Isaias was over- 
whelmed with the ‘‘glory” of God, and that word was 
constantly on his lips. It is the same with Ezechiel: all 
through the period of his ministry he never forgets the 
vision by the Chobar, and with him, too, the “glory” is 
a favourite expression. He dwells upon the omniscience, 
omnipotence, and omnipresence of God whose decrees 
are absolute, who is Lord of all the nations, the only God, 
who does all things for His own name’s sake, xx. 9, 14, 
22, 44, xxxvi. 21-23, xxxix. 7, xlii. 8. We have already 
referred to the terms in which the Prophet insists on the 


1 Skinner, s.v. Ezekiel, H.D.B. 817. 
* Davidson, £zek2e/, Cambridge Bible, xxxvii. 
3402 iv. 8) 2. L, meV. 47248: 
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responsibility of the individual for his own personal sin, 
Xvili and xxxili, This doctrine is especially noticeable in 
view of the fact that Ezechiel’s prophecies in general are 
directed against the nation as a whole which is described 
as ‘a provoking house,” ii. 5-6, xii. 2, etc., since they are 
obstinate in their sin, iii. 5-7, v. 7, and idolators, vi, viii. 10, 
X1v. 9-6, xxii. 14, etc. 

But side by side with this teaching regarding the enor- 
mity of sin and the retribution it will bring there runs all 
through Ezechiel’s prophecies a golden thread of promise 
for the future: the vestovation itself is dwelt upon at great 
length, xxiv. 11-31, xxxvi. 8-15, xxxix. 22-29; the schism 
shall be healed, xxxvii. 16-28; a new heart shall be given 
them, xi. 16-20; a vemnant shall return, xi. 13, 16, xii. 16, 
xiv. 22, xvi. 60-63, xvii. 22-24, xx. 40, xxii. 15-16; they 
are called ‘‘ My people,” xi. 20, xiv. 11, xxxvii. 23, xxxviil. 
14-15, xxxix. 7; a king of David’s line is promised them, 
xxxiv. 23-24, xxxvil. 24-25; there even occurs the pecu- 
liarly Isaianic expression ‘‘ My servant Jacob,” xxxviil. 25. 


Vil. Modern Criticism of the Prophecies. 


Critics as a whole have spared the Book of Ezechiel 
though Holscher sees the hand of the “ Redactor” or late 
editor everywhere. On philological, historical and stylistic 
grounds a student of the modern American school’ would 
hold that the book in its present form was written after 
1-2 Kings, after Isa. xiv and subsequent to the completion 
of the Pentateuch ; probably, too, after Aggeus, Zacharias, 
Abdias, Isa. xiii, xxii, xxxiv, xl-lxvi; possibly after Joel, 
the Aramaic portions of Daniel and Zach. ix-xiv, but before 
Ecclesiasticus and the Hebrew portions of Daniel. 


Vill. ThevGPeck ed 


The Greek text is peculiar; it omits much of the 
Hebrew,” though often there are reasons for thinking it 
superior to the existing Massoretic text.* In iv. 4-5 the 


1M. Burrows, Zhe Literary Relations of Ezektel, 1925. 
2 See St. Jerome on i. 22, ?.LZ. xxv. 29, ef passim. 
3 Cp. The People and the "Book, p. 185. 
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390 days appears in some MSS. as 190 or even 150.1. Of 
one of the omissions St. Jerome remarks that the trans- 
lators thought well to “ pass it over in silence lest it should 
prove a stumbling-block to those who might think it a con- 
tradiction to what had gone before. But in the case of 
Holy Scripture it is better to translate what we find before 
us, even though we may not understand it, than to remove 
something which we do not understand. For on principles 
like these many other things which we cannot express and 
which transcend human minds could be eliminated.”? The 
limitations of the Greek translators especially appear in 
geographical passages, ¢.g. xxxvili-xxxix, xlvii. 15-20, xlviil. 
1, 28, etc. Sometimes, too, they transliterate instead of 
translating, and vice versa, ¢.g. xxviii. 18, xxx. 17, xxx. 
29-30, where the Hebrew relative WS is made to stand 
for Assyria, xxxviii. 2, 13, xxxix. 11,16. The striking play 
on the word 93 or “high place” is well brought out in 
the Greek though not in the Latin of xx. 29.° 


IX. Bibliography. 
PATRISTIC. 


St. Gregory the Great, Homilie@ xxii, P.L. \xxvi. 785-1072, of great 
value especially for their teaching on the true nature of prophecy. 
Hippolytus, Fragments, P.G. x. 621-624. Origen, Homilia xiv, trans- 
lated by St. Jerome, P.L. xxv. 691-786; P.G. xiv. 663-826. Theodoret, 
Commentarius in Ezechielem, P.G, \xxx. 897-1256. 


Rabanus Maurus, Comimentaria in Ezechielem, P.L. cx. Richard of 
St. Victor, Evpositio in Visionem Ezechtelis, P.L. cxcvi. 527 ff. Rupertus 
Tuitiensis, Commentarii in Ezechieclem, P.L. clxvii. 410 ff. Walafrid 
Strabo, Glossa Ordinaria, P.L. cxiv. 61 ff. Maldonatus, in the Cursus 
Completus S. Scriptura, xix. 

Bertholet,* Das Buch Hesechiel, 1897. Cornell, Das Buch der Propheten 
Hezekiel, 1886. Davidson, A. B., The Book of the Prophet Ezechiel, the 
Cambridge Bible for Schools, 1877, revised edition byiA. W. Streane, 1916. 
Gautier,* La Mission du Prophéte Ezéchiel, 1891. Heinisch, P., Das Buch 


1 St. Jerome, ?.Z. xxv. 46, where he points out that the Hebrew, 
Aquila, Theodotion and Symmachus all agree in reading 390. 

pend, 13-14, ?.L. xxv. 25. 

3 See St. John Thackeray, 7. 7.S., April, 1903; for the Lucianic text 
see #.28., July, 1911. 
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Ezcchicl, 1923. Holscher, Der Dichter und des Buch Hezckiel, 1925, he 
attributes a great deal of the existing text to a Redactor. Lofthouse, 
W. F., Ezekiel, in the Century Bible. Redpath, H. A., Tie Book of the 
Prophet Ezechiel, 1907, the Westminster Commentary. Sprank, S., 
Studien zur Ezcchiel, 1926. Toy, C. H., The Book of Ezechiel, a Critical 
Edition of the Hebrew Text, the Polychrome Bible, 1899. In the reviews, 
R.B., April, 1912, January, 1913. For the Apocryphal Ezechiel see J.T.S., 
January, IgI4. 
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l. The Life and Times of Daniel. 


* Behold thou art wiser than Daniel! No secret is hid from thee !’”’ 
—EZECH. xxviii. 3. 
DANIEL, Senos perhaps ‘“ God, (defender) of my right,” but 
OMI in Ezech. xiv. 14, 20, xxvii. 8; he belonged to the 
royal stock, i. 3, and was carried into captivity in Babylon 
by Nabuchodonosor after the siege of Jerusalem undertaken 
by that king in his third year.1. We are told that the gift of 
wisdom was marvellously bestowed upon Daniel when a 
boy on occasion of the trial of Susanna, xiii. 4; as a youth 
he gave a wonderful example of faith and trust in God 
when he chose to keep the law even at the risk of losing 
the king’s favour, 1. 8-16. Coming to the Babylonian court 

l 4 Kings xxiv. 1-2 where we are merely told that Joachim rebelled in 


his third year, and we can only conclude that there ensued a siege and 
a partial captivity. 


ll. 353 as 
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about the year 606, he remained there—or at Susa—till the 
third year of Cyrus or about 536 3B.c. The following 
historical notices concerning him are given: he interpreted 
Nabuchodonosor’s dream—besides repeating the dream 
which the king had forgotten, ii; as a reward he was made 
governor over all the provinces of the empire, ii. 48, and 
had a residence assigned him in the royal palace, il. 49; in 
the first year of Balthassar, c. 555 B.c., he was vouchsafed 
a wonderful vision relating to the Seleucidan Empire and 
the rule of Antiochus Epiphanes, vii; in the third year of 
the same king, 553, he saw a similar vision relating to the 
destruction of the Persian Empire at the hands of Alexander 
the Great, the subsequent rise of the Seleucidan Empire 
and the rule of Antiochus Epiphanes, viii; he witnessed the 
fall of Balthassar and the capture of the city by Darius the 
Mede in 538, v; Darius made him one of the three princes 
over the one hundred and twenty governors whom he had 
set over the empire, vi; at the close of this same chapter 
we read that “ Daniel continued? in the reign of Darius and 
in the reign of Cyrus the Persian’’; in the first year of this 
same Darius, 538, Daniel “understood by books”’ that the 
close of the seventy years of captivity was at hand, ix; in 
the third year of Cyrus final revelations were made to him 
concerning the future troubles of the Seleucide and the 
Ptolemies—the Romans are to come and put an end to the 
conflict, x-xii. 


li. Contents and Divisions of the Book of Daniel. 


Though no chronological order is followed in the presenta- 
tion of events, the book falls naturally into two distinct 
parts, followed by an appendix. 


A, i-vi. God’s wondrous doings in the Babylonian court through the 
instruinentality of Daniel and his friends. 

B. vii-xii. The marvels God will work in other empires besides that 
of Babylon. 

C, xiii-xiv. An appendix containing the stories of Susanna and of Bel 
and the Dragon. 

FULLER ANALYSIs. 
A, i-vi. The marvels wrought by God in the Persian court. 


i. The fidelity of Daniel and his friends to the law ; the wisdom 
divinely bestowed upon them. 


1 RV. ‘prospercaas 
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ii-vi. Five events showing God’s power even in the courts of foreign 
kings. 

ii. Nabuchodonosor’s dream which he forgets but which Daniel 
repeats to him and interprets: the Babylonian kingdom and those 
which were to succeed it are represented under the figure of a statue ; 
but ‘‘a stone cut out of a mountain—without hands,” shall destroy 
them and is itself a symbol of the kingdom which the God of heaven 
will set up. 

iii. Nabuchodonosor sets up a mighty statue and orders all to adore 
it; Daniel appears to have been absent from Babylonia at the time, 
vili. 2, but his three friends are thrown into the furnace for refusing to 
obey ; they are unharmed and the king sees One in the likeness of 
“the Son of God” walking with them in the flames ; they sing the 
canticle Benedicite or “Song of the Three Children’; they come out 
from the furnace at the king’s bidding and he publishes a decree for- 
bidding blasphemy of the ‘“‘ Most High God,” for ‘‘there is no other 
that can save in this manner.” 

iv. Nabuchodonosor has another dream which Daniel interprets as 
signifying that the king will be an outcast from his palace for seven 
“times ” or—presumably—years,! as actually comes to pass. 

v. The story of Balthassar’s great feast, of his profane use of the 
sacred vessels taken by his father (sic) from Jerusalem ; the hand- 
writing appears on the wall and Daniel interprets it; “that same 
night” the city was taken and Balthassar slain. ‘ Darius the Mede 
succeeded to the kingdom, being three score and two years old.’ 

vi. Daniel, promoted by Darius to high office, is accused of praying 
to his God, contrary to a decree which the king has been induced to 
pass ; he is thrown into the lions’ den but is unharmed, whereupon 
Darius published a decree alinost verbatim the same as that published 
by Nabuchodonosor, iii. g9-1o00. 

This portion of the book closes with the words : ‘“‘ Now Daniel pros- 
pered in the reign of Darius and in the reign of Cyrus the Persian.” 

B. vii-xii. The four visions vouchsafed to Daniel. 

vii. In the first year of Balthassar: the vision of four beasts: a 
lioness, a bear, a leopard, and a terrible beast with ten horns and a 
little horn in the midst of them ; three horns are plucked out, but the 
little horn has eyes and a mouth. There follows a vision of ‘The 
Ancient of Days” who slays the last-named beast and deprives the 
other three of power. One “like the son of man” is then brought 
before the ‘‘ Ancient of Days ” and is invested with “ glory and a king- 
dom.” ‘The vision is explained to Daniel but the names of the king- 
doms are not given. 

viii. A further vision in the third year of Balthassar, in Susa of the 
province of Elam. A ram from the east is overthrown by a goat from 


1 For the historical character of chaps. v-vi f. /.7.S., October, 1915, 
anae?.2./., April, 1916. 

Emlesepous, Anz. X. x. 6. 

8 These visions are not of course a sequel to the foregoing history but 
fit into it as their framework, cf St. Jerome ov vii. 1, P.L. xxv. 527. 
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the west. From the single great horn of the goat sprang four other 
horns, and out of one of them a little horn. This latter prospered and 
‘took away the continual sacrifice.”” Gabriel explains that the ram 
signified the kingdom of the Medes and Persians, and the goat the 
kingdom of the Greeks or Alexander the Great ; out of this latter shall 
spring four kingdoms, and out of one of them “a king of a shameless 
face’? 

ix. In the first year of Darius the Mede Daniel sets himself to pray that 
the period of seventy years assigned by Jeremias for the duration of the 
exile should be brought to an end ; Gabriel comes once more and tells 
him that since he is ‘‘a man of desires” his prayer is heard and 
“seventy weeks are shortened upon thy people’; there follows the 
mysterious prophecy concerning the time of the coming of the ‘“ Saint 
of Saints.” 

x-xii. In the third year of Cyrus Daniel is again instructed regarding 
the future of the kingdoms to spring from the dismembered empire of 
Alexander ; the wars of the Seleucidze and the Ptolemies are described, 
and the wickedness of Antiochus Epiphanes is dwelt upon ; “ but the 
Romans shall come upon him.” 

C. xili-xiv. The Appendix. 

xiii. The story of Susanna. 

xiv. Daniel’s destruction of the priests of Bel and of the dragon ; he 
is cast into the lions’ den at the instigation of the priests but is un- 
harmed; Habacuc the prophet is taken by an angel into the den to 
minister to Daniel’s needs ; Darius publishes a decree which repeats 
much of what is found in the decrees of Darius, vi. 27, and Nabucho- 
donosor, iii. 99-100. 


The Book of Daniel possesses, in common with Esdras, 
the peculiar feature that large portions of it are written in 
Aramaic or Chaldaic,? while other portions only exist in 
Greek ; thus: 


i. I-iieda se Hebrew. 
ii. 4b-ili. 23 = Aramaic. 
iii. 24-90 = Greek. 
ili. QI-vii. 28 = Aramaic. 
Vill. I-Xii = Hebrew. 
xiii-xiv = Greek, 


Neither pure Hebrew, however, nor pure Aramaic, nor 
pure Greek, are to be found in the book; the Hebrew has 
an Aramaic colouring, the Aramaic a Hebrew colouring, 
while the Greek is distinctly Hebrew in its syntax. The 
book falls into two parts, the narrative portion and the 

1 For the symbolism see Buzy, Les Symboles de P Ancien Testament, 
1923, also &.B., July-October, 1918. 


2 And this change to Aramaic takes place in the middle of the narrative, 
see Boutflower, Round adboiut the Book of Daniel, p. 6. 
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visionary ; but the language is independent of this division, 
portions, that is, of the narrative are in Hebrew, others are 
in Aramaic and Greek; the same is the case with the 
portions devoted to the account of the visions.' 


ll!. The Prophet’s Purpose. 


The order is not chronological. In the visionary portion 
the first and third year of Balthassar, chaps. vii and viii, 
precede the first year of Darius the Mede, ix. Similarly, a 
want of sequence is observable; the second dream, iv. 1, 
has no introductory note of time, and in verses 13 and 31 
there is a remarkable change of gender and person. ‘There 
are, too, certain repetitions: ii. 48 and iii. 97; ii. 44 and 
ili. 100, iv. 31, vi. 26, vii. 14, and vii. 27. Some of the ex- 
pressions have become ‘household words,” v. 27, x. 1, 
Xiao. 

The Psalter was certainly well known to the author; 
cp. ili. 40 and Ps. xlix; iii. 28-45 and Ps. 1; ix. 14 and 
Ps. cxliv. 13; while the correspondence between Daniel’s 
prayer, ix. 14-19, and parts of Baruch is remarkably close. 

The analysis given above will show the justice of the 
Talmudical title given to Daniel, the Prophet of the Divine 
Majesty. It will also show the real character and scope of 
the book. For the wonders performed and the visions 
bestowed cover the whole period of the Captivity, and are 
clearly intended to show that, in the words of Mal, i. 14, 
“T am a great King ... and My Name is dreadful among 
the Gentiles.” The Jews in captivity might well be 
tempted to doubt the power of their God when they saw 
around them the evidences of wealth and power which the 
heathen courts displayed. Sion was no more, the Davidic 
stock had seemingly perished: what hope was there for the 
exiled people? Hence the twofold division of the book; 
their God is there—even in the Gentile palace; the present 


1G. R. Driver, Zhe People and the Book, p. 100, holds that the 
Aramaic of Esdr. iv. 8-23, v. I—vi. 18 is western or Palestinian Aramaic 
and older than the Aramaic in Dan. ii. 4—vii. 28; of S. R. Driver, Z.0. 7., 
p. 549, C. C. Torrey, Notes on the Aramaic Part of Daniel, 1909, also 
Wilson, Zhe Aramaic of the Book of Daniel in Biblical and Theological 
Studies, New York, 1912, G. R. Driver, Zhe Aramaic of the Book of 
Dantel in the Journal of Biblical Literature, 1926, pp. 110-119. 
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may seem hopeless, but there is the future, and their God 
has manifested that future to His chosen servant Daniel. 

But there are remarkable differences between the pro- 
phecies of Daniel and those of his predecessors in the office. 
The latter had ever regarded Sion as the centre of God’s 
power; but for Daniel the whole world is the scene of God’s 
manifestations of Himself. They had spoken of the 
Messianic kingdom as to follow immediately upon the 
restoration from captivity, Daniel points out that there will 
be intermediate kingdoms, and that “seventy weeks of 
years” will elapse before the coming of the Holy One— 
though this period is to be shortened. They had ever 
regarded the captivity as the last woe; Daniel shows, in the 
Apocalyptic portion of his book, that there are many woes 
to be endured before that period of glory which the 
Messianic kingdom should usher in. They had ever con- 
sidered the Messias as their special and peculiar property ; 
not so Daniel: the Messias is for the whole world since the 
whole world is His, as the wonders wrought in Babylon 
have shown. Once more: Isaias had, in his portrayal of 
the “Servant of the Lord,’’ seemed to imply that His 
coming would mean the material glorification of the kingdom 
of Israel, cf. Acts i. 6, but Daniel almost ruthlessly sweeps 
away such notions when he says: “and there shall be in the 
temple the Abomination of Desolation; and the desolation 
shall continue even to the consummation and the end,” 
ie Ze 


IV. Historical Data and Chronological Tables. 


(a) THE Historicat Data in Daniel will show that there 
is no chronological order observed ; they will also serve to 
indicate some of the problems presented by the book : 


i. 1. A siege of Jerusalem by Nabuchodonosor (son of Nabopolassar, 
626-604, and at that time Crown Prince) in the third year of Joakim, 
609-597, viz. 607-606 B.c. The first year of Nabuchodonosor was the 
fourth of Joakim, Jer. xxv. I. 

ii. 8-iv. From the second to the ninth year of Nabuchodonosor, 
605-596 B.C., cf. Iv. 22, 31. . 

v. 1-31. In the reign of “ Balthassar the king”; he is described as the 
son of Nabuchodonosor, vers. 2, 11, 13, 18, 22. 

Vv. 31-vi. 28. * Darius the Mede succeeded to the kingdom, being three 
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score and two years old,” and at the close ‘* Daniel abode prosperously 
under the rule of Darius and under the rule of Cyrus the Persian,” 
559-530 B.C. 

vii. 1. “In the first year of Balthassar the king of Babylon.” 

viii. 1. “In the third year of Balthassar the king.” 

ix. 1-2. ‘‘In the first year of Darius the son of ‘Assuerus, of the seed 
of the Medes, who reigned over the kingdom of the Chaldeans.” 

he, In the third year of Cyrus king « of the Persians,” 534-533 B.C. 

xi. 1. “‘And from the first vear of Darius the Meder’ 

xiii. 65. ‘And king Astyages was gathered to his fathers and Cyrus 
the Persian received his kingdom,” 


The problems are many. Who was Balthassar, son of 
Nabuchodonosor? Who is the mysterious Darius the 
Mede? And why is there no mention of Nabonidus, the 
last king of Babylon? Had we only Damiel for this period 
we should reconstruct the history by saying that the Neo- 
Babylonian Empire came to an end with the defeat of Bal- 
thassar, son of Nabuchodonosor, at the hands of a certain 
Darius, who established a Median Empire on its ruins, and 
that this was succeeded by the Persian Empire under Cyrus. 
But from other historical sources we derive the following 
scheme for the Neo-Babylonian Empire and its destruction 
by Cyrus: 


Nabopolassar, 626-604 B.c. 

Nabuchodonosor, 604-561 B.C. 

Evil-Merodach, 561-559 B.c.? 

Neriglissar, 559-556 B.c.3 

Labashi- -Marduk) 550- “55 5 Ee 

Nabonidus, 555-538 B.c.4. (Balthassar, his son, seems to have been 
co- regent with him. ) 

Cyrus takes possession of Babylon, 536-530 B.c. 

Cambyses, 530-521 B.C. 

Darius Hystaspes of the Achzemenian branch of the family whence 
Cyrus sprang, succeeded him, 521-485 B.c. 


There seems no room here for “ Darius the Mede,” while 
the only Balthassar mentioned is a son of Nabonidus and 
almost certainly not king. 


1 For this rendering see Gen. vi. 2 and Dan. iii. 31 in Hebrew. 

2For Evil-Merodach, ¢f 4 Kings xxvi. 27, Jer. hii. 31. 

3 Neriglissar is mentioned in Jer. xxxix. 3, 13, where his name is unfor- 
tunately broken up into Nergal and Shareser ; an inscription describing his 
building operations is given in Records of the Past, v. 

4 For this date see 7.S. A.A. viii. 142. 
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(6) CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE FROM 626-530 B.C. 


Dates Neo-Babylonian Meee Egypt. 
— Eapice, Palestine. (Dyn. xxvi.) 
6260-004 Nabopolassar. Josias, 639-608. Psammetichus I, 
JEREMIAS pro- 664-610. 


- 
| 
| 
: 
| phesies, 629-586. 
(Fall of Ninive, | a 
612.) | 
| Joachaz, 609-608. 
| Joachim, 609-597. 
| DANIEL pro- 
| phesies, 606-636. 
604-561 | Nabuchodonosor, Joachim, 507. 
Sedecias, 597-586. 
(Destruction of EZECHIEL pro- 
Jerusalem, 586.) | phesies, 593/2-565. 


Necho IT, 610-594. 


Psammetichus IT, 
594-589 


Hophra, 589-570. 


501-550 Evil-Merodach. 
Aahines, 570-520. 
559-550 Neriglissar. 
550-555 | Labashi-Marduk. 
5557-538 Nabonidus. 
Balthassar. 
559-530 Cyrus. 
(The aceon of | | Psammetichus ITI, 
Babylon, 536 ;? re- | 526-525. 
storation of the: (Dyn. xxvii, the 
Jews.)3 Persians.) 
| Cambyses, 525-521. 
| Darius, 521-486. 


| Xerxes I, 486-466. 


St. Jexeme oveZach. 1. 1. 

2 For the storming of Babylon, see Herodotus, i. 178-189, ili. 154-160. 
3 **To understand the latter portion of Daniel,” says St. Jerome, ‘‘ one 
has to read a crowd of Greek historians such as Sutorius, Callinicus, Dio- 
dorus, Hieronymus, Polybius, Possidonius, Claudius, Theonas and Andro- 
nicus, all of whom Porphyry says that he has read. Josephus, too, one 
must read, as also the authorities he cites ; more especially should one read 
Livy, Pompeius Trogus and Justin,” Prod. to Comment. on Daniel, 7. LZ, 


XXV. 494. 
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(c) THE PERSIAN EMPIRE, 550-331 B.C. 
ACHAIMENES, 


Teispes, c. 730 


Cambyses 
! 
| 
Cyrus 
Teispes? 
/_— 
Cyrus, King of Anzan Ariaramnes? 
Cambyses Arsames 3 
| | 
Cyrus the Great (the Hystaspes 
deliverer of the Jews), | 
559-530 Darius the Great (Hystaspes) 
— (m. daughter of Cyrus), 521-485 
| | ¥ 
Smerdis Cambyses,® Xerxes, 485-464’ 
1, 521 
i Artaxerxes I (Longimanus), 
: 464-424 
ell 
| 
Xerxes IT, Sogdianus, Darius Nothus (i. Parysatis 
I month 6 months his sister), 423-404 
P iL = Si 
Cyrus (Son) Artaxerxes II, 404-358 
(d. 401 in trying to oust 
Artaxerxes II. from the Artaxerxes III (Ochus), 
throne. He was the 358-338 
hero of Xenophon’s | 
Anabasis) 


| 
Darius III 
(Codomannus), 338-331. 
The Persian Empire 
destroyed by Alex- 
ander the Great. 


i Cylinder Inscription of Cyrus, line 21, V.S. v. 166. 

Gees. iil. 130. 3 Herodotus, i. 209. 

* For his genealogy, see V..S. v. 151 ; Herodotus i. 95, 130, 214. 

° Herodotus, i. 209, vii. 2-4. 

e2g.9103,167 ; Herodotus ii,t-2, i, 1-38. bid. vine 
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(d) NaBucHoponosor, B.c. 604-561, ‘“‘the hammer of the 
whole earth,” Jer. 1, 23, has left us his own portrait in the 
famous India House Inscription with its 619 lines of self- 
eulogy : 


** Nebuchadrezzar king of Babylon, the prince exalted, the favourite 
of Merodach, the pontiff supreme, the beloved of Nebo, the serene, the 
possessor of wisdom... my heart lifted me up, in chief have I 
regarded it . . . the great ramparts of Babylon I finished . . . king of 
Babylon, whom Merodach the great Lord for the weal of his city 
Babylon did call,am I. E-sagila and E-zida like the brilliance of the 
sun I made shine. The temples of the great gods like day I made 
bright. I verily am the maintaining king that maketh glad thine 
heart ; the careful servant that maintaineth all thy town ... from the 
time that Merodach created me for sovereignty ; from the time that 
Nebo his true son committed his subjects to me, like dear life love I 
the building of their lodging place. Beside Babylon and Borsippa I 
did not beautify a city. In Babylon my favourite city which I love.”? 


See, too, an inscription describing the foundation work of 
the temple of E-zida: “ Like as is the platform fixed firmly 
beneath thee (Nebo) by thy faithful command, let all the 
disobedient bow down beneath me.’”? 

Another inscription on a bronze doorstep might almost 
be Nabuchodonosor’s thanksgiving for recovery from his 
madness : 


‘* Nebuchadrezzar, king of Babylon, patron of E-sagila and E-zida, 
eldest son of Nabopolassar, king of Babylon, am I. For Nebo, the 
supreme Lord, the lengthener of the days of my life, I have built anew 
E-zida, his house within Borsippa.’8 

(¢) BALTHASSAR.—St. Jerome, on the authority of Josephus, 
Xenophon and Pompeius Trogus, says that Balthassar 
succeeded Labashi-Marduk.* He does not say, as does 


1 Translated by J. M. Rodwell in 1875, Records of the Past, v. 111 ff. ; 
and again, 76., Vew Series, by C. J. Ball, ii roay, 

2 PS. B.A. XXX, Pp. ake 

3 Jtid., p. 105. For this spelling of his name see Jer. xlvi. 2, Ezech. 
xxvi. 2, and in the inscriptions it is always so spelled. See R. Koldewey, 
Excavations at Babylon, tr., 1914. To those who would treat the whole 
story of Nabuchodonosor’s madness as an allegory of the devil St. Jerome 
is content to point out that history contains many more incredible things, 
‘* besides,” he says, ‘‘if we so treat it there is a danger lest we should 
want to treat other things too that we read (in the Bible) as mere shadowy 
fables,” ov Dan. iv. 1, P.Z. xxv. 513, Gf. Eusebius, De Preparatione 
Kvangdda, 1x0 aie 7. S. BIAS 33g ee 

4 On Dan. v. 1; St. Jerome calls him his son. Fox Talbot long ago 
maintained that the Balthassar in Dazze/ was a totally different person 
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Josephus, that the Babylonians knew Balthassar by the 
name of Naboandelus! or Nabonnedus,? nor that he was an 
usurper who reigned seventeen years,®? as indeed was the 
case with Nabonidus, s.c. 555-538. Josephus adds that 
Cyrus the king of Persia and Darius the king of the Medes 
watred against him, and that on his flight to Borsippa Cyrus 
demolished the outer defences of Babylon “because it had 
cost him a great deal of pains to take it.’’* 

(f) Nasonipus is never mentioned in Damiel, but we 
know a great deal about him from other sources. His 
Sippava Inscription seems to date from the earlier period of 
Cyrus’ advance, for he says that ‘‘ Cyrus the king of Anzan, 
Merodach’s little servant, with his small army overthrew 
the widespread people of the Manda; Istuvegu (Astyages) 
the king of the Manda he captured.”® But while proclaim- 
ing great devotion to Merodach Nabonidus shows that he 
was much more interested in Sin the Moon-god, and 
Shamash the Sun-god, and still more absorbed in archzo- 
logical investigations, so that he alienated the sympathies of 
his people. 

(g) Cyrus.—The Babylonian inscriptions have furnished 
a so-called Annalistic Tablet of Cyrus’ conquest of Babylon.® 
This document was evidently compiled by the priestly body 
which resented Nabonidus’ neglect of the gods Nebo and 
Bel, a fact to which they refer several times.’ Cyrus is 
termed king of Anzan and also king of Persia.® That he 
was welcomed is evident: “the 14th day, Sippara was 
taken without fighting; Nabonidus fled. The 16th day, 
Gobryas, the governor of the country of Gutium and the 


from the son of Nabonidus known to us from the inscriptions ; see his 
translation of an inscription of Nabonidus, Records of the Past, v. 144. 

1 Ant. X. xi. 2. Josephus gives as his authorities Berosus, Megas- 
thenes, Diocles and Philostratus. 

ome. Apion, i. 20. O07. 

e772. cp. A.?. v. 147; P.£.f/., April, 1916, Zxfos., September- 
October, 1924. 

5 Col. 1. 27-29, Records of the Past, New Series, v. 169 ; Strassmaier, 
S.J., Die Lnschriften von Nabuchodonosor, Nabonidus, Cyrus, Cambyses 
Wee arizs, 1849-1897 ; P.S.B8.A. viii. 142, xi. 84. 

Seeeeniinenes, 7.5.4.4. vil. t, 1880, Sayce, H.C.A/., also in Records 
of the Past, New Serves, v. 

Pe@omimn i, 6, 11, 20. SS cui 1.1.15. 
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soldiers of Cyrus, without fighting, entered Babylon.”* 
Cyrus’ first step was to establish peace: “peace to the city, 
peace to all the province of Babylon.”’? 

Of even greater importance is the Cylinder Inscription of 
Cyrus of which one copy is in Berlin, another in the British 
Museum, Cyrus begins by relating the religious neglect of 
which Nabonidus had been guilty; he then declares his 
mission in words strangely reminiscent of Isa. xliv. 28-xlv. 3, 
‘‘ Hie (Merodach) appointed also a prince who should guide 
aright the wish of the heart whose hand he upholds, even 
Cyrus the king of the city of Anzan; he has proclaimed his 
title; for the sovereignty of all the world does he com- 
memorate his name.’* He repeats the statement that 
‘“‘ Merodach made him enter the city without fighting.’’® 

(h) AssuzRuS.—More than one Assuerus is mentioned in 
the Bible. That the Assuerus mentioned in Esdr, iv. 6 is 
the Xerxes of history is clear from his position after Cyrus 
and Darius (Hystaspes) and before Artaxerxes. But when 
Darius the Mede is called ‘‘ the son of Assuerus,’’ Dan. ix. 1, 
quite clearly neither Darius Hystaspes nor his son Xerxes 
can be meant® but an Assuerus who, as father of * Darius 
the Mede ’’-——who in B.c. 538 at the capture of Babylon was 
‘‘three score and two years old,” Dan. v. 3l—must have 
been contemporary with Nabuchodonosor. The Greek 
text of Tob. xiv. 15 has “ And he (Tobias) heard before his 
death of the destruction of Nineve which Nabuchodonosor 
and Assuerus had captured.” This would identify ‘‘ Assu- 
erus” with Cyaxares I, B.c. 625-585. It would always be 
difficult for either Greeks or Hebrews to represent Baby- 
lonian and Persian proper names in their own language. 

The Assuerus of Esther seems clearly identified with the 
historic Xerxes, B.c. 485-465, son of Darius Hystaspes. 

(7) THe MeEDEs are mentioned in the Table of Nations, 
Gen. x. 2, as the Madai who are sons of Japheth. In the 


1 Column i reverse, 14-16. 2 Jb. 10. 
3 Lines 6-10, though the mutilated inscription does not give the name. 
212. 5 17 and 24. 


6 It is unworthy to write as does Curtiss, H.D.2B. s.v. Daniel, p. 553, 
‘* A further confusion about Darius appears in ix. I, where he is called the 
son of Ahasuerus or Xerxes. Darius I was the father of Xerxes.” Even 
if the author of Dazze/ wrote in the Maccabean period he is not likely to 
have made so egregious a blunder. 
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Assyrian inscriptions they first occur in the Asnals of Shal- 
maneser II, c. B.c. 850 ;' a century later they were conquered 
by Tiglath-Pileser III, c. 748,? and after the fall of Samaria 
Sargon deported the Israelites to “ the cities of the Medes.” 
In the time of Esarhaddon, 681-668, we find them in 
alliance with the Manda who are probably the Cimmerians 
from a district north of Elam and their capital was Ecba- 
tana,* the modern Hamadan. It was these Manda under 
Astyages who, in league with Nabopolassar the founder of 
the Neo-Babylonian Empire, captured Nineve in s.c. 612.° 
The Manda and the Medes are not to be identified; more 
probably they represent a confederation of nomad tribes.° 
According to Herodotus’ and Ctesias® we have the follow- 
ing series of kings of the Medes: 


Meioces, Ci B.C. 710. 

Phraortes, c. B.C. 647-625. 

Cyaxares, c. B.C. 625-585, conqueror of Nineve.9 

Astyages, c. 585-550, father-in-law of Cyrus.1° 

Cyaxares II, perhaps the “Darius the Mede” of Dan. v. 31, 
ix. I, xi. 1.22 


1 The Black Obelisk, 121, &. 7. v. 36, also V.S. iv. 46. 

* The Nimroud Inscription, 36-38, V.S. v. 124. 

3 4 Kings.xvii. 6, xviii. 11, always ‘‘remote Media” in the Inscriptions 
e.g. Annals of Sargon, il. 2, xiv. 2, &.P. vii. 27-28, Sennacherib, Taylor 
Cylinder, ii. 35-36, etc. 

secdr. vi. 2. 

5 For Astyages see Anzal. Tablet of Cyrus, ii. 13, WS. v. 165, the 
Sippara Inscription of Nabonidus, i. and ii. 23, 28-29, W.S. v. 169. 

6 See Herodotus, i. 101. 

* Herodotus, i. 96-130. 

8 See J. Gilmore, Zhe Persica of Ctesias, 1888. 

9 Probably the Assuerus of Tob. xiv. 15, see note on. 

10 According to Herodotus, i. 107, Astyages married his daughter 
Mandane to a Persian named Cambyses who thus became the father of 
Cyrus. : 

11 See Prasek, Medien und das Haus des Kyxares, 1890. Boutflower 
In and Around the Book of Daniel, p. 11, following Winckler, regards 
Darius the Mede as son of Cyrus. St. Jerome calls him ‘‘ the uncle of 
Cyrus” and adds that of the Greek historians some regard him as 
identical with Astyages, others as a son of Astyages, and they say that he 
is known to the Greeks by another name, o7 Dan. v. 1, xudéapev, and 
Vill. 3, PZ. xxv. 518, 535, where he seems to be copying Josephus, Azz. 
X. xi. 4: “‘he was the son of Astyages and had another name among the 
Greeks.” This ‘‘other name” may have been Gobryas, a Greek meta- 
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V. Notes on the Text. 


i. 1, Nabuchodonosor was not then king but only crown-prince. 
There is no contradiction then when in verse 5 we are told that they 
were prepared for ‘‘three years” while chap. ii opens with “the 
second year of Nabuchodonosor,” that is as actually king. The siege 
referred to is not of course the final one in which the city was sacked 
and burned but the earlier one of 4 Kings xxiv. 1-2. 

iil. 29. Many in St. Jerome’s time regarded the stories preserved in 
Daniel as “ impossible,” especially those concerning Nabuchodonosor. 
Hence they elected to treat ‘‘ Nabuchodonosor ” as a metaphor for the 
devil and referred to such passages as Isa. xiv. 22, Luke x. 18 and 
Apoc. xil. They argued that no delicately brought up man could 
possibly have lived with beasts for seven years and that he would 
certainly have suffered bodily injuries from them; that the kingdom 
could not have endured seven years without a king ; nor, again, could 
it have been restored to one who had been mad ; further, that Chaldean 
histories are silent on the point though giving many far less important 
details. Consequently, they argued that ‘‘ Nabuchodonosor” must 
here stand for the devil. St. Jeromeis content to reply : “‘ This we can 
in no sense accept lest all that we read should be taken for mere 
symbols (umbrze) and fables. Moreover since Greek and Roman 
histories narrate many far more incredible things, c.g. the stories of 
Scylla, the Chimera, the Hydra, and the Centaurs, of men changed 
into birds and beasts, trees and flowers, stars and stones, is it 
incredible that in order to demonstrate God’s power and humble the 
pride of kings this was done by Divine judgment ?” 

iii. 92. “It is hard to understand,” says St. Jerome ‘‘ how this wicked 
king could have deserved to see the Son of God,” he prefers therefore 
to follow Symmachus who read “sons of the gods” or the Angels. 

iii. 24-90. These verses only occur in the Greek text. It is remark- 
able that St. Jerome who, in theory at least, refused to regard as 
canonical anything not to be found in the Hebrew, yet comments on 
these verses at some length though he apologizes for so doing: “ Up 
to this point we have touched but briefly, and from Thecdotion’s 
edition, on a few details in the hymn of praise of the three children, 
but it is not in the Hebrew ; from now on let us keep to the Hebrew 
verity,” o72 ili. 87. 


thesis for Ugbaru, cf the Behistun Inscription of Darius Hystaspes, iv. 18, 
v, AP, i. 126-128, also the Azzalistic Tablet of Cyrus, i reverse, 15, 20, 
22: ‘*On the 16th day Gobryas, the Governor of the country of Gutium, 
and the soldiers of Cyrus, without fighting, entered Babylon . . . peace 
to all the provinces of Babylon did Gobryas his Governor proclaim. 
Governors in Babylon he appointed,” cf. Herodotus, iv. 132: ‘* Gobryas, 
one of the seven who had dethroned the Magus”—one of the pretenders 
after the death of Cambyses ; Herodotus also says that he had a son, 
vi. 43, and a daughter who married Darius Hystaspes, vil. 2; see P.Z.F., 
April, 1916; Jrésh Theol. Quarterly, January, 1919; /.Z7.S., 1913, 
pp. 512-513. 
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iv. 6. “Those who do not accept this vision as historical must 
explain who this ‘Nabuchodonosor’ was who saw the dream, also 
who Daniel was who interpreted it,” St. Jerome 77 loco. 

v. I. ‘We must remember that this Balthassar!'was not the son of 
Nabuchodonosor, as those who read the story generally think.” Thus 
St. Jerome, and he refers to Berosus and Josephus, who follows him, 
as saying that Nabuchodonosor reigned forty-three years and was 
succeeded by Evil-Merodach, and he by Labosoardach: ‘‘on whose 
death Balthassar his son, here spoken of by the Bible, became king ; 
and when he too was slain by Darius the king of the Medes—uncle to 
Cyrus king of the Persians—and by Cyrus the Persian . . . then was 
the empire of the Chaldeans destroyed. The same account is given by 
Xenophon in his Cyropadia, by Pomponius Trogus and many others. 
In the Greek histories some call this Darius Astyages ; others think he 
was son of Astyages and say that by the Greeks he was known by 
another name,” St. Jerome 77 loco. 

v. 25. The mere words could of course be read by the wise men, the 
problem was to explain their meaning when thus written on the wall. 
‘‘Maneh ” is the same word as in Luke xix. 13-25 where it is rendered 
‘pound ”; here it is used simply as a unit of weight like the shekel and 
the talent, for its precise value see vol. i (1926), pp. 288-289 ; ‘‘shekel”’ 
from the Hebrew root “to weigh out”’; “phares,” from the same root 
as “ Pharisee ’ and meaning “to divide”’ or separate. 

v. 30. For prophecies against the Medes, cf. Isa. xiii. 7, Jer. li. 28. 

v.30. The statement that “when Cyrus and Darius had won the 
victory together yet Darius alone succeeded to the kingdom, is in har- 
mony with their age, their relationship and the kingdom ; for Darius 
was sixty-two years old, the kingdom of the Medes was greater than 
that of the Persians, and the uncle as the elder rightly preceded the 
nephew on the throne,” St. Jerome, iz loco. 

vi. 1. St. Jerome here quotes Josephus as saying that ‘‘ Darius who 
was sixty when, with the help of Cyrus’ sword, he took Babylon, was 
the son of Astyages but known by another name amongst the Greeks ; 
he took Daniel with him to Media. ... Consequently there is no 
need to feel perplexed when reading that Daniel is spoken of as now 
in the kingdom of Darius, now in that of Cyrus. ... What follows 
took place under the Darius who slew Balthassar.” 

vi. 28. On this St. Jerome remarks: ‘“‘ Therefore what we read at 
the close of the first vision, i. 21, ‘and Daniel continued even to the 
first year of king Cyrus’ cannot mean the end of his life, for in the last 
vision, x. I, we read that ‘in the third year of Cyrus . .. a word was 
revealed to Daniel.’ The present passage, then, means that until the 
first year of Cyrus, who destroyed the Chaldean Empire, Daniel was 
influential in Chaldea but that then Darius transferred him to the 
territory of the Medes.” 
oe 1. Note this reference to Daniel as actually writing his prophecies, 
Cai. TD, 4: 

vii. 1. “This and the following section precede historically the two 
previous ones ; for these refer to the first and third year of Balthassar, 
whereas the preceding section refers to the last year—or rather to the 
last day—of Balthassar. ... For in the earlier chapters the historical 
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order is followed: the marvels wrought under Nabuchodonosor, Bal- 
thassar, Darius and Cyrus ; in those under discussion are narrated the 
dreains seen at each specified time ; these the Prophet alone knew, for 
the barbarians they had no significance as signs or revelations ; they 
are only written here so that posterity may remember what had been 
seen,” St. Jerome ovt vii, 1. 

vii. 4-5. The three kingdoms are perhaps those of Babylon, Media 
and Persia. 

vii. 6. The four heads represent the four generals of Alexander ; 
Ptolemy, Seleucus, Philip of Macedon and Antigonus divided up the 
kingdom among them. 

vii. 8. The “little horn” is generally taken to be Antichrist. 

vii. 13-14. See Acts i. 11, Phil. ii. 6-8, 

vii. 28. From here onwards the Chaldaic language is used through- 
out Daniel. 

_ viii, 2. Josephus speaks at length of the tower which Daniel built in 

Ecbatana, not Susa, he describes it as still standing and served by a 
Jewish priest, At. X. xi. 7; see R.P. i. 85, vi. 73, 88, Annals of 
Assurbanipal. 

Ulai is mentioned by Assurbanipal as a river near Susa into which 
he threw the corpses of the Elamites he had slain, R.P. i. 71, ix. 53 ; 
in a list of the rivers of Assyria it (Ula, the River Eulzeus) is spoken of 
as “the water which carries its sand to the sea,” 7b. xi. 150. 

viii, 3. St. Jerome interprets the “‘ram ” as Darius the Mede, and the 
horn “ growing up” as Cyrus ; but the “ram” inverse 5 he under- 
stands of Darius the son of Arsames, while the “ goat” is Alexander 
the Great, and the two horns he breaks are the kingdoms of the Medes 
and Persians, verse 7. f 

viii. 8. Similarly the broken horn is Alexander, while the “four 
horns” will be the four generals who divided his empire, only to be 
in turn dominated by Antiochus Epiphanes, 9-12, cf. 1 Macc. i. I II. 

viii. 14. The desolation wrought by Antiochus is to last 2,300 days 
which St. Jerome understands as covering the years between “the one 
hundred and forty-third” year, that is of the Seleucidan era when 
Antiochus defiled the Temple, I Macc. i. 21, and “the one hundred 
and forty-eighth” year when Judas cleansed it, 1 Macc. v. 21, cf. 
Josephus, Aw. XII. vi-ix. 

viii. 15. ‘‘ He has seen the vision as ina picture or image but he had 
not grasped its meaning. Not everyone then who sees understands, 
like reading the Bible with one’s eyes but not understanding it with 
one’s mind,” St. Jerome, 77 loco. 

viii. 26. The Angel told him to seal up the vision ‘‘to show that what 
had been said was obscure, not evident to many who would hear it, 
nor possible to understand until fulfilled in word and deed,” St. Jerome, 
in loco. 

viii. 27. Yet had not the Angel already explained it to him? Yes, 
but “he had heard of those kings, he knew not their names; he had 
been told of things future, but was still in doubt as to the time of 
their fulfilment,” St. Jerome, 27 loco. 

ix. I. Darius the Mede is here said to be the son of Astyages. If 
Darius and Cyrus stormed Babylon, B.c. 536, then there would yet 
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remain years of the captivity to run, or from B.c. 606 when Nabucho- 
donosor took away the first captives, to B.C. 536. 

ix. 2. ‘ By books,” cf. Jer. xxv. I1, xxix. 10, lii. 29. In accordance 
with this reference to Jeremias note how the subsequent prayer, 2-20, 
recalls his language. 

ix. II, 15. References to Deut. xxvii and Exod. xiv. 22. If the book 
was actually written by Daniel before the close of the sixth century 
B.c. we have here an allusion to Deuteronomy as the work of Moses, 
just one hundred years after it had, on critical presuppositions, been 
written. Critical writers also hold that Ewodus was written in the 
main during or after the Captivity ; but they must either give up their 
views on the Pentateuch or deny the authenticity and historicity of 
Daniel, as indeed they do. 

ix. 23. On these mysterious “ weeks of years” St. Jerome’s words 
are practical: ‘‘I know that on this point learned men have held very 
different opinions and that each has set forth what, according to his 
own individual genius, seemed to him most likely. Since then it is a 
dangerous thing to pass judgement on the opinions held by the 
Church’s teachers and show a preference for one rather than another, 
I will simply set down what each has said and leave it to the reader 
to make his choice.” St. Jerome then gives us at great length the 
opinions of Julius Africanus, Eusebius, Apollinarius, Hippolytus, 
Clement of Alexandria, Origen and Tertullian ; Hesychius, to whom 
Augustine had sent this Commentary, complains that its sole effect is 
that “lectorem suspendit ”—-which is perfectly true (Aug., Ef. cxcviii. 7). 

xii. Porphyry interpreted all this explicitly of Antiochus Epiphanes 
and the times of the Maccabees, and only metaphorically of the 
Resurrection, St. Jerome, ‘1 loco. For the resurrection cp. 2 Macc. 
vil. and xii. 43 ff. 

xii. 13. The Hebrew text ceases here; St. Jerome takes the 
remainder from Theodotion, P.L. xxv. 580. 


Vl. The Precise Character of the Book. 


Modern critics are divided regarding the real nature of 
the Book of Daniel; is it prophecy, or apocalypse, or 
history ? 

Apocalyptic literature as such is commonly understood to 
comprise works which undertake to unveil the remote future. 
The great example in the Bible is, of course, the ‘ Apoca- 
lypse”’ of St. John, and his work gave rise to a host of 
imitations. ‘ Apocalypse” seems essentially to mean the 
manifestation of the future by means of symbols; the Seer 
never speaks in the person of God as do the Prophets; he 
is not concerned with the near future but rather with that 
which ts remote; it is his imagination rather than his intel- 

a 24 
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lect which is at work. In this latter sense the Prophets 
sometimes encroach on the réle of the apocalyptic Seers, 
but the converse is not the case. Thus we never find Daniel 
saying: ‘“‘thus saith the Lord”’; he is, of course, divinely 
illumined? for the interpretation of dreams, and the future 
is unveiled to his gaze; but we do not find in his prophecies 
those lessons of faith, hope, trust, and repentance for sin, 
which are so characteristic of Isaias, Jeremias, and Ezechiel; 
he is rather the ‘“wonder-worker” than the inspired preacher 
of God’s word. This may explain why the Hebrews do not 
assign his book a place among the Prophets, in their canon 
it is placed in the third division, among the “ Hagiographa’”’ 
or ‘Sacred Writings.’’ 

But a further question is raised by modern critics. They 
ask whether Damtel is really an apocalypse at all, whether it 
may not rather be a history of events already past ?8 

(a) Adverse Criticism.—The first to suggest this was the 
Neo-Platonist Porphyry, d. a.p. 304. He said Daniel “ was 
not composed by the person whose name figures in its title 
but by someone living in Judzea in the days of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, briefly, that Daniel did not so much foretell the 
future as narrate the past, and that whereas all that precedes 
Antiochus is genuine history, what he says of the future 
must, since he could not know the future, be a lie.’* St. 


1 See Welch, Vesiozs of the End, 1922, the Stroduction, where a good 
account of ‘‘ apocalypse” is given. 

2 The formal Prophets, says St. Thomas, ‘‘spoke in the person of the 
Lord and said to the people ‘ Thus saith the Lord,’ but those who wrote 
the Hagiographa did not do this ; in fact many of them generally spoke of 
things which could be known by human reason, they spoke not in the 
person of God but in their own persons, yet always with the help of 
a Divine illumination,” Szzma Theol. 2da-2dee clxxiv. 2 ad 3m. 

3 St. Jerome calls Daniel an ‘‘ historian” though not thereby implying 
that his prophecies are ‘‘ post eventum”’: ‘‘ Quartus vero qui et extremus 
inter quatuor Prophetas, temporum conscius, et totius mundi @tAicrop,” 
Ep. lin. 8. 

4 Prologue to Commentary on Daniel, ?.Z. xxv. 491. Thus when 
Porphyry explained vii. 13-14 of Antiochus, St. Jerome naturally asks how 
he can be understood ‘‘ as coming in the clouds of heaven,” 26. 533. So, 
too, Porphyry explained xi. 21-36 of Antiochus, but ‘‘ our commentators 
understand this better and correctly of Antichrist coming at the end of the 
world,” 26. 566-570. Similarly on xi. 44 7 where St. Jerome acutely 
remarks that ‘‘even though we could agree that these things were not said 
of Antichrist but of Antiochus, what does that matter to us who do not 
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Jerome mentions various writers who had confuted Por- 
phyry, wz. Eusebius of Czesarea, Apollinarius and Metho- 
dius, and he himself proceeds to do the same in his com- 
mentary. Porphyry repudiated Daniel’s authorship of the 
book on the ground that prophecy was impossible. And the 
moderns who follow him in repudiating the sixth century 
date of Daniel on various additional grounds are really 
governed bythe same prepossession against Prophecy. Thus 


“Although predictions of this sort are nowhere found in the 
writings of the Prophets of the Old Testament, orthodoxy was long 
accustomed to take special delight in contemplating predictions which 
had been so wonderfully fulfilled (cp. the case of the name of Cyrus in 
Isa. xliv. 28). In the present century, however, as the historical sense 
became quickened, difficulties began to present themselves against 
assumptions which were contrary to the analogy of the prophetic 
writings and found their support merely in the dogma of a magical 
inspiration,”’! 


The naiveté of this is delightful: Isa. xl-lxvi and portions 
of Daniel claim to predict the future; but such predictions 
are impossible; therefore these are not predictions but 
‘‘ prophecy after the event,’ in other words history. Or: 
Damiel cannot be prophetic because it is a mistake to suppose 
that there is such a thing in the Bible; nor should you allege 
the seemingly parallel case of Isa. xl-lxvi because only 
“orthodoxy ” ever held that that was prophetic. 


But St. Jerome : “I must insist that no other Prophet has spoken so 
plainly of Christ. For he not only writes—in common with the other 
Prophets—that He is to come, but he teaches us at what time He is to 
come ; he gives us the monarchs in their order, he counts up the years 


undertake to prove the coming of Christ ad ne fa es erehiie from 
every passage of Scripture? Grant that these things were said of Anti- 
christ, what has that to do with our religion?” Porphyry, he adds, ‘‘ says 
that the man who wrote the book under the name of Daniel lied in order 
to stir up the souls of his fellow countrymen ; as though he could not have 
known all future history but was merely recounting what had already come 
to pass,” 26. 574. ‘‘I have set this down at some length,” St. Jerome 
continues, ‘‘ in order to show up Porphyry’s calumnies and how ignorant 
he was of these things, or rather how he pretended that he did not know 
them ; also in order to show how difficult is the Bible and how prone the 
most unskilled people are to claim understanding of it without the aid of 
God’s grace and the teaching of those who have gone before them, : 
26. 575. 
1 Encyclopedia Biblica, s.v. Daniel, 1006. 
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and declares beforehand wondrous signs. And since Porphyry saw 
that all these had been fulfilled, and could not evade the fact that they 
had been done, he—overwhelmed by the truth of this history—went so 
far as to invent the calumny that the things which refer to the end of 
the world under Antichrist were really fulfilled under Antiochus 
Epiphanes—simply because he detected a certain similarity in some of 
the events. But Porphyry’s onslaught is but proof of the truth. For 
such is the accuracy of the Prophet’s account that unbelievers might 
well think he was narrating what had already happened rather than 
foretelling the future.” 


But modern criticism is quite content to follow Porphyry. 
Or rather the critics say the same things as Porphyry did 
because they are “rationalists,” that is, their sole guide in 
studying the Word of God is their unaided human reason 
which they prefer to faith and tradition. Thus many urge 
that an impartial examination of the book itself shows that 
it is to be referred to a very much later period than that of 
the reigns of Nabuchodonosor, Nabonidus and Cyrus. The 
arguments alleged are briefly these: 

1. The position of the book in the Hebrew canon. 

2. The silence of the author of Ecclesiasticus regarding the 
book; had it been known to that writer he would surely 
have mentioned Daniel in the catalogue of great Seers in 
chap. xlix. 

3. Nor does this most illustrious of all the captives find 
any place in the history of the Restoration. 

4, Certain /istovical details in Daniel seem to be irreconcil- 
able with Kings and with the history revealed to us in the 
discoveries made in Babylonia and Assyria of late years; 
Coes 

(a) A siege of Jevusalem in the third year of Joachim, i. 1, 
is not borne out by 4 Kings xxiv-xxv, cf. Jer. xxv. 1,9; 
MX View Ly, 20) 

(b) The Chaldeans are spoken of in Daniel as though syn- 
onymous with astrologers and “wise men,” cf. 11. 2, 4, 10, 
iv. 7,v. 7, 11; the term is never used to designate a nation, 
ili. 8, v. 80, ix. 1, much less the conquering nation whose 
king was Nabuchodonosor ; they occupy an inferior position 
and are treated as menials.' 

(c) Balthazzay is always spoken of as the king; yet the 
cuneiform accounts show that he never was king, he was 


1 See Josephus, At. X. x. 2-3. 
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the crown-prince—nothing more; moreover, he is always 
termed “son” of Nabuchodonosor, and this with emphasis, 
v. 1, 2, 11, 18, 18, 21; moreover, a considerable interval 
separated him from Nabuchodonosor, he was in fact the 
son of Nabonidus, a king never mentioned by Daniel though 
of supreme importance in the story of the fall of the city; 
probably he was no relation whatever to Nabuchodonosor. 

(d) Again, Daniel intercalates between the capture of the 
city and Cyrus’ reign a certain Darius the Mede of whom we 
know nothing either from profane history or from the monu- 
ments. Thus Kamphausen says: 


‘““We can safely hold it to have been established, as one of the 
ascertained results of science, that in chap. 7 we are to understand by 
the fourth beast, the Grecian Empire, by the eleventh horn Antiochus 
Epiphanes, and by what is related regarding this horn the religious 
persecution under that king; as also that the author of the book 
wrote in hisreign. ... To interpret the four kingdoms as denoting 
those of Babylonia, Medo-Persia, Greece and Rome, seems indeed, by 
grouping the Medes and Persians under one empire, to offer a series 
which from an historical point of view, can be more easily accepted 
than that of Babylonia, Media, Persia and Greece ; but this last series 
alone gives the true sense of the book, which represents the Median 
kingdom of Darius as being the second of the four world monarchies, 
and places this as being an intermediate independent link between the 
Chaldean and the Persian monarchies (cf. vi. I, v. 31, viii. 3, 20, ix. 1) 
distinguishing it quite plainly from the Persian, which it makes out to be 
the third. With our perfectly certain knowledge, derived from the 
cuneiform inscriptions, that there never was any such Median Empire 
between those of Babylonia and Persia, the authenticity of the Book 
of Daniel falls to the ground.”1 


1 In £.4. s.v. Daniel, 1007. The question is disposed of in summary 
fashion in the Mew Commentary, 1928, pp. 544-545: ‘‘ The reasons for 
placing Danzel in the middle of the second century B.c. are many, and, 
as they have independent force, quite convincing.” These reasons may be 
summarized as follows: (a) Daniel is not in the prophetic canon of the 
Hebrews, ‘‘ this was closed early in the second century, at which time 
Daniel was presumably not written”; (4) it is not mentioned in Jewish 
literature, not even in Ecclus. xliv-xlix ; (c) the fact that Josephus men- 
tions Alexander’s inspection of the book is to be met by the calm assertion 
that ‘‘as the whole account of the visit is probably an invention his 
testimony is not of much value”; (d@) the Aramaic is of a very late type ; 
(e) the writer’s historical errors, ‘‘ mistakes and inaccuracies,” are many : 
(i) the reported capture of Jerusalem in the third year of Joakim, i. 2, is 
not mentioned elsewhere and is exceedingly unlikely ; (ii) Balthassar is of 
course all wrong, so too Darius the Mede ‘‘ who has no existence in real 
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Similarly Bevan, Jerusalem undey the High Pniests, pp. 28, 
30, 76, 84, etc., takes it for granted that Daniel was written 
as the result of the reign of Anticchus Epiphanes. So too, 
Welch, Vistons of the End, 1922, holds that the book, if not 
actually written under Antiochus, was at least brought into 
its present shape under him, pp. 40, 64, etc. 

It is maintained that an impartial view of these “ facts” 
points to the conclusion that the book was not actually 
compiled by Daniel but by one who lived at a much later 
period, a period when the ‘“ Chaldeans” had degenerated 
into a class of soothsayers, when the very name of Nabonidus 
had been forgotten, when the order of the successive 
sovereigns was also lost in oblivion. It is further insisted 
that this view is borne out by an examination of the 
language of the book itself. (a) Much of it is Aramaic, and 
that not of an eastern but of a western and Palestinian 
type such as we find, for instance, in the Targums of 
Onkelos and Jonathan and in the inscriptions of Palmyra 
and of the Nabateans from the third to the second century 
B.c. (b) The Hebrew of Daniel is not that of Jeremias, nor 
even that of Ezechiel who lived in Babylonia at the same 
time as Daniel; it is rather that of Esther, Ecclesiastes, and 
especially Chronicles. (c) Once more, the vocabulary is 
largely made up of Persian and Greek words, there are so 
many of the former that we seem to be living in an age 
when the Persians and their language were so well known 
that their vocabulary had passed into the common speech 
of the surrounding nations. Could a man, it is asked, write 
thus at the court of the Chaldean king of Babylon in the 
sixth century? It is claimed too that in the Babylonian 
contract tablets of the time of Nabuchodonosor there 
appear to be no traces of Persian words,”? 


history” though the critic allows that ‘‘it is difficult to account for the 
writer’s invention of these monarchs’; (ill) the intimate knowledge he 
betrays of Antiochus Epiphanes must be due to history, not to prophecy. 

1 Thus there are said to be at least a dozen Persian words, £. 28. 1009, 
or perhaps fifteen, Driver, 2.0.7. 4th ed. 1892; while it is claimed 
that the names of the musical instruments in ill. 5-15, vz. DIIND, 
19NIDB and 7793H19D, are simply transliterations respectively of the Greek 
xlOapts, Wadrnpioy and cupdwvia, and that ‘‘ whatever may be the case 
with «l@apts, it is impossible that padrjpiov and cvudwria can have reached 
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(b) In Defence of the Book.—We have given these argu- 
ments in full because, if true, we must take them into 
account when reading Daniel; if false, we must show their 
falsehood. To begin with, on the supposition that each point 
was proved, what would follow? In the first place, it has 
never been a point of Catholic doctrine that Daniel was 
actually written by him, nor even that it was written in the 
sixth century B.c. It has, however, always been a point of 
doctrine that it was predictive of the future, Matt. xxiv. 15. 
Further, the date of Antiochus Epiphanes is 175-164 B.c., 
in other words, one hundred and fifty years after the over- 
throw of the Persian Empire by Alexander the Great. 
Consequently, unless we are to bring down the date of 
Damiel to a period later than this, there is no reason why a 
book tinged with Persian language and Persian thought 
should not have been written long before the period of 
Antiochus and thus contain veritable predictions of the 
future of that king. Indeed we might fairly argue that the 
very fact that it is so tinged is proof that it was not written 
later than the middle of the third century B.c. The only 
argument which could be brought forward to invalidate this 
conclusion is the silence of the author of Ecclestasticus noted 
above. But the catalogue of the Son of Sirach is far from 
complete, and it is not easy to decide upon what principles 
he mentions certain names and omits others, why, for 
example, he mentions Nehemias and omits Esdras. 

From one point of view we may at once answer in the 
negative the question whether Damel is not rather a history 
of the past than a prophecy of the future, for it is clear that 
the prophecies in chap. ix regarding the time of Christ’s 
coming would have to be referred to the Christian era even if 
they are history and not prophecy. But while allowing the 
force of this some still maintain that it is not so clear that 
the apocalyptic descriptions of the wars of the Seleucid 
and of the terrible reign of Antiochus Epiphanes are not 


Babylon, c. 550 B.C.” a statement which is qualified a little further“on: 
“*still, if the instruments named were of a primitive kind, such as xl@apis 
(in Homer), it is just possible that it might be an exception to the rule,” 
Driver, Z. O. 7. pp. 470-471. Kamphausen, too, 2... 1009, maintains that 
PINIDs is clearly a Macedonian and therefore ‘late form; see Josephus, 
Ant. VII. xii. 3 on the musical instruments of the Jews. 
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founded on reminiscences of the past, and are thus not really 
visions of the future. 

No one denies the existence of the historical Daniel.} 
Ezechiel mentions him three times in chap. xiv, a fact which 
would compel us to allow that, even as early as the begin- 
ning of the sixth century B.c., ‘he was already famous as a 
man illumined by God, cf. Ezech. xxviii. 3. Yet it will not 
therefore follow that the book bearing Daniel’s name existed 
at that early period, indeed it cannot well have done so, 
since it contains historical details referred to the third year 
of Cyrus, 5386 B.c., vi. 28, x. 1 

Further, is it true that the author of Daniel really meant 
that wedged in between the Babylonian and the Persian 
Empires there was an independent Median kingdom so that 
the three formed a series, each succeeding to the other? 
Josephus certainly did not so understand it, neither does the 
Bible say it. St. Jerome quotes with approval Josephus’ 
words: 


‘* When Babylon was taken by Darius, and when he with his kins- 
man Cyrus, had put an end to the dominion of the Babylonians, he 
was sixty-two years old. He was the son of Astyages and had 
another name among the Greeks. Moreover he took Daniel and 
carried him into Media.’ 


Thus the kingdom of Media was quite apart from the 
Persian Empire and co-existent with it. 

So far, then, even if all the arguments for the late date of 
Daniel were sound they do not compel us to see history in 
what we have always held to be prophecy; neither do they 
compel us to qualify assertions which have emanated from 
the authority of the Church. 

Josephus, while following in the main the Biblical narra- 
tive as given in Daniel, yet had access to other sources of 


1 Though use is made of the fact that Ezechiel spells the name 
237 instead of Syeog! as in the Book of Daniel, to suggest that 
Ezechiel is not referring to the Daniel who lived at the Babylonian court 
and who was Ezechiel’s junior, so Curtiss, .D.B. s.v. Danzel, and Kamp- 
hausen, #.A. s.v. Dantel, also Binns in the Mew Cemmentary, 1928, 
P- 544- : 

* Ant. X. xi. 4, of St. Jerome on Dan. vi, 1, 7.2. ee 2gee cone? 
Ix, 1, 20-9530: 
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information and has given many details which we do not 
find in the canonical book. Thus he says: 


‘Now that he is dead Daniel retains a remembrance that will never 
fail, for the several books that he wrote and left behind him are still 
read by us till this time ; and from them we believe that Daniel con- 
versed with God; for he did not only prophesy of future events as 
did the other Prophets, but he also determined the time of their 
accomplishment.” After summarizing the visions in chap. viii 
Josephus adds: ‘“ And so it came to pass that our nation suffered these 
things under Antiochus Epiphanes, according to Daniel’s vision and 
what he wrote many years before they came to pass. ... All these 
things did this man leave in writing that such as read his prophecies 
and see how they have been fulfilled might wonder at the honour 
wherewith God honoured Daniel.”? 


In all this Josephus sees a wonderful proof of the 
doctrine of Divine Providence. He also has a glowing 
account of the visit of Alexander the Great to Jerusalem. 
He says that he “adored that Name”’ of God and that 
when the Book of Daniel was shown him, wherein Daniel 
declared that one of the Greeks should destroy the empire 
of the Persians, he supposed that he himself was the person 
intended.”’? 

As regards the language of the book, as also its want of 
conformity with history as known to us, we must remember 
that that history is still only partially known to us and that 
until Daniel is proved to be “apocalypse” rather than 
“history” it is our duty to hold by its historical state- 
ments, for it itself is as much an historical document as 
any discovery in the East. 


Vil. The Greek Additions to the Book of Daniel. 


(2) The Greek text of chap. iii adds after verse 23, ‘in 
the midst of the furnace of burning fire,” sixty-eight verses 
known as the Benedicite or the Song of the Three Children. 

(b) The present Hebrew text closes with chap. xii. 13; 
but in the Greek and Latin Bibles, chaps. xiii-xiv give 
the story of Susanna and that of Bel and the Dragon. 

(c) The Greek text gives also a number of minor 

Bait, X. Xt. 7. 


2 Ant. XI. viii. 4-5; the passages shown to Alexander may have been 
such as Dan. vii. 6, viii. 3-8, 20-24, xi. 3. 
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additional clauses. Are these portions part of the original 
book or are they to be classed as “ apocryphal”’ as is done 
in al] Bibles translated solely from the Hebrew or Aramaic 
text? The Septuagint text—replaced in the Church by 
that of Theodotion!—has all three sets of additions; Theo- 
dotion has (a) and (b),? and that he preserved them would 
seem to prove ee he found them in Hebrew or Aramaic, 
or at least that while correcting the Me and eliminat- 
ing (¢) he saw no reason for excising (a) and (b). Origen 
warmly defended these additions. 


Africanus had written to ask Origen if he really did uphold the 
genuineness of Sztsanna since he had referred to it in a disputation ; 
Africanus himself regards the story as “a modern forgery ’’; his 
reasons are interesting: (a) Everywhere else Daniel prophecies by 
visions and dreams, never —save in this portion-——by prophetic 
ecstasy ; (b) the play upon words, xiii. 54-55 ‘“‘a mastich tree” and 
“cut thee asunder’’—not “cut thee in two” as in the Douay—and 
58-59 “holm tree”’ and ‘saw thee in two,” is purely Greek and as 
meaningless in Hebrew as indeed it is in English. Consequently, 
Africanus implies, the story was not written originally in Hebrew but 
in Greek, and is therefore (?) no part of the Bible. Again (c) how 
could the captive Jews pass sentence of death? and especially on their 
queen if, as Africanus supposes possible, Joachim was the king of that 
name ; (d) the section is not in the Hebrew canon ; (e) the Prophets 
do not quote one another, yet here we have a quotation “ the innocent 
and just man thou shalt not slay,” taken from Ps. xciii. 21 or 
Jere xxi 3 (2), 


1 <* By the decision of the Church’s teachers their edition of this volume 
is rejected and the version by Theodotion is commonly read ; it is nearer 
to the Hebrew and the other (Greek) versions,” St. Jerome oz Dan. iv. 6, 
P.L. xxv. 514. The Septuagint version was so completely suppressed 
that it only survives in one MS., the Codex Chistensis belonging to Card. 
Chigi; it is later than the ninth century, and was first published in 1772, 
again by Cozza in 1877. 

2 Swete, Lrtroduction tothe Bible in Greek, pp. 261-262, 316. Accord- 
ing to Swete, p. 421, Clement of Alexandria uses Thedotion, Ped. il. 8, 
ili, 3, Strom. I. iv. 21, sotoo St. Ireneus ddv. Her. V. xxv. 4, St. 
Cyprian, De Oferibus et "Eleemosynis, 5, whereas St. Justin, Dza/. 31, uses 
the Septuagint, see Burkitt, Zhe Legacy of Israel, p. 88. In Heb. xi. 33 
we have a quotation of Dan. vi. 23 in Theodotion’s recension ; see 7. L. 
January, 1902, p. 142, October, 1904, p. 597, A.D... s.v. Old Latin 
Versions, p. 523 also Daubney, Zhe Three Additions to Daniel, 1906, 
where a spirited defence of their historical value is to be found. Josephus 
paraphrases much of Daniel, Ant. X. x. 1-4, xi. 7, XII. vii. 6, but makes 
no mention of these Greek additions. 
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Africanus seems to have referred also to the Benedicite 
and Bel and the Dragon. Origen’s answer should be read in 
fill, but we may put it briefly thus: 


All three incriminated passages are “found in every Church of 
Christ in that Greek copy which the Greeks use ” though neither the 
Jews nor Aquila have them.! We are not to be surprised at ‘‘ our copies 
being much fuller than the Hebrew,” and Origen instances cases from 
Esther, Job, Jeremias and Exodus.? “Are we therefore,” he asks, “ to 
reject as spurious the copies in use in our churches, bid our brethren 
put away the sacred books current among them, and cajole the Jews 
into giving us copies that have not been tampered with and are free 
from errors? Can we imagine that the Providence which has 
ministered in Sacred Scripture to the upbuilding of all the Churches of 
Christ has had no thought for those ‘ bought with a price’ ?”’3 Origen 
then protests that nothing would induce him to give credence to any 
forgery, if only for the reason that it would be suicidal for one 
engaged, as he was, in controversy with the Jews, if he were to quote 
unreliable Scriptures.4 As for Africanus’ statement that the plays on 
words mentioned have no parallel in Hebrew, Origen can only 
suppose that he has some ground for saying it, for himself he can get 
no Satisfactory explanation from Hebrews he has consulted’ though 
they seem acquainted with the story of Susanna.6 He can only 
suppose that the Jews eliminated from their Bibles all that could tend 
to discredit their rulers. But for Christians the rule is the guidance of 
the Church and we ought not to speak scoffingly, as Origen feels that 
Africanus has done, of ‘Scriptures in use in the Church ’”’;? the same 
applies to such books as Judith and Tobias. Finally Africanus had 
urged that the style of S#zsanna was different; this, says Origen, ‘I 
cannot see.’’8 

Gaster published in 18949 what he acclaimed as the original 
Aramaic text of the Benedicite and the story of Bel and the Dragon, 
though the Chronicle of Jerahmeel in which he discovered it only dates 
from about the tenth century A.D. 

The extent to which the Fathers made use of these Deuterocanonical 
portions is really very remarkable. They were as well aware of the 
difficulties as any modern critic, as the letter of Africanus and Origen’s 
answer to itshows. Yet St. Irenzeus quotes Susanna, 52, 56, also Bel 
and the Dragon ;}© Tertullian does the same,!4 while Hippolytus had a 
treatise, De Susanne Historia; similarly St. Cyprian who uses the 
Benedicite as well as Bel,12 


t Ad Africanum 2, P.G. xi. 43. 
eo. 3-4. Se, Ae se 

oeeo,O and 12, and c. St. Jerome ov xiii. 58-59, &.L. xxv. 582, 584. 
; Lb. 7-8. 7 Lb. 11, cp. Preface to the De Principits. 
9 


Ad Africanum 15. - 

P.S. B.A, November-December, 1894, February, 1895. 
pomeag. er. IV. xxvi. 3 and v. 2. ; 
11 De [dololatria, 18, De Corona 4. ee pay. 5-0. 
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St. Jerome is, as usual, when Books outside the Hebrew 
Canon are in question, somewhat uncertain: thus he 
speaks of ‘ Susanne fabula” and “ Belis fabula ”’! though 
he may be using the word “fabula” in no derogatory 
sense. And while he comments cursorily on the Benedicite 
he seems to resent it, for he says: “ We can make use of 
these verses at periods when the Church, through the sins 
of her people, suffers a lack of holy men and teachers well 
learned in the law of God,” but he adds “ yet the Church 
does not receive these.” And he conciudes with the 
warning note “So far we have made some slight use of 
Theodotion’s edition in thus dealing with the song and 
praises of the Three Children, which however are not in 
the Hebrew ; henceforward we shall adhere to the Hebrew 
truth.”* When Rufinus assailed him for this Jerome 
replied that he had rejected the Septuagint version (of 
Damel) and that he had the authority of the Church for 
taking instead the edition of Theodotion, also that he had 
but stated the Jewish objections to the incriminated por- 
tions of Daniel: “I did not say what I myself thought but 
what they were wont to say against us.’’ 


Vill. The Theological Teaching. 


God is termed the ‘‘ Creator of heaven and earth.” xiv. 4; the ‘‘ God 
of gods,” xi. 26 ; the ‘‘ God of heaven,” ii, iv, and v; the “ Great God,” 
li. 45-47; the “Living (and Eternal) God,” vi. 20, 26; xiii. 3, 42; 
xiv. 4, 24; Heis the “ Ancient of Days,” vii. 9-22; the ‘“Most High,” 
iv and v; He is the Ruler of all nations, ii. 44, cf. iii. 98, and through- 


1 Prol. in Comment. on Daniel, ?.Z. xxv. 492; of Prol. to his Com- 
ment, on Habacuc, of Dan. xiv. It is worth noting that St. Augustine 
quotes Dan. ill. 99-100 as forming part of the liturgy in use both among 
the Catholics and the Donatists ‘‘in sancta solemnitate” or (?) Holy 
Saturday, £~. cv. 7. Since the Donatists would not have depended on 
the Council of Hippo, 393, for their canon of the Bible, this part of 
Daniel must have been an accepted portion of the canon before the end of 
the third century, for the schism dates from A.D. 311. 

= Onan. il. 37, 7.2 eeu se 

3 7b. 511; yet on Ezech, vi. 9, P.Z. xxv. 60, he quotes “* Susanna ~ 
just as though it was a recognized portion of Holy Scripture. 

4 Adv. Rufin, ii. 33, P.L. xxiii. 455. Commentaries on Susanna and 
the Lenedicite will be found in Origen, ?.G. xi. 41-86, in St. Chrysostom, 
L.G. lvi. 589-600 ; on the Benediczte in St. Cyril, 2. G. Ixxvil. 117-118. 
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out chap. iv. The Resurrection is taught in express terms, xii. 2; we 
read of the *“‘ Book of Life,” xii. 1; and the position of the teachers in 
the Church is emphasized, xii. 3. Sin is to be overcome by almsdeeds, 
iv. 24; abstinence from certain foods is praiseworthy, i. 8. 

The Azgelology of the book is full of interest; we read of “a 
watcher! and a holy one,” iv. 10, 14, 20; of “ the Angel of the Lord,”’ 
iii. 49, Vi. 22, xiii. 55, 59, xiv. 33 and 38. In the account of Daniel’s 
visions his doctrine concerning the ministry of Angels is most remark- 
able: Gabriel comes to him to explain the vision, thus preluding his 
work in the Incarnation ; he is spoken of as ‘“‘ the man Gabriel,”’ x. 16, 
18 ; a “ Prince of the kingdom of the Persians ’’—apparently an Angel 
—is introduced, x. 13, also a “Prince of the Greeks,’’ x. 20, while 
Michael is termed “your Prince”; hence the view that not only 
individual men but even whole nations have their appointed guardian 
Angels, 

The most interesting theological point, however, occurs in chap. vii 
where Daniel sees “Oue like the Son of twtau’' who came in the 
clouds and was presented to the “Ancient of Days,” and received 
from Him an unending kingdom; we have here the roots of our 
Lord’s self-chosen title, ‘‘the Son of man.” 
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Peet WELVE.MINOR PROPHETS 


Introduction. 


THE collection of the writings of “The Twelve” always 
seems to have formed a section apart, thus St. Jerome 
quotes Osee simply as ‘‘in duodecim Prophetis.1 The 
reason for this is not easy to discover though it may have 
had some connection with the brevity of these writers. Our 
modern minds naturally wish these writings had been pre- 
served in their chronological order and not detached from 
their contemporaries among the Major Prophets. But we 
forget that at the time the collections were made the dates 
at which these Prophets wrote would already have been a 
matter of dispute and we should simply be depending on 
Rabbinical traditions. It is difficult too for us to avoid the 
feeling that because the ‘“‘ Twelve ” are called “ the Minor ” 
Prophets they are therefore of minor importance compared 
to Isaias, Jeremias and Ezechiel; the notion is absurd yet 
it persists and all unconsciously affects our judgement at 
times. Study of the ‘“‘ Twelve” however speedily dissipates 
any notion that brevity implies simplicity. ‘ Packed 
within a single volume,” says St. Jerome, “they signify 
something far other than the sound of their words would 
imply.”? In fact the number of more or less explicit 
references to the Messias and His kingdom to be found in 
their brief pages is out of all proportion to the bulk of the 
Minor Prophets as compared with their greater brethren. 
When we read Isaias and Jeremias we feel that we are 
walking along historic paths even though the actual history 
is but hinted at. For these men were in the highest sense 
diplomats and politicians; their influence on the destinies 
of their countrymen was immense and they took a prominent 


pee. LucifcriqnoysseP. 7. xxiii. 159. 
2 Ep. lui. 8, the whole section should be read. 
383 
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part in the affairs of the day. Not so the Minor Prophets. 
With the exception of Aggeus and Zacharias who came 
forward publicly at a national crisis the rest seem to come 
out of the desert like the Baptist, deliver their message 
and disappear. As far as we can see they did not affect the 
course of Hebrew history. Yet the history is there in 
the background. It is touched upon, presupposed, never 
elaborated. It is perhaps this feature more than any 
other that makes these Prophets so difficult. How many 
allusions escape us because we cannot place them in their 
historical surroundings? This is more peculiarly the case 
with Osee and—in a lesser degree—with Amos. 

It is not surprising then that modern critics, having so 
scanty a material to work upon, have taken liberties with 
the text, and that, depending solely upon modern critical 
principles, they assign dates to these writings which are at 
variance with all traditional views on the subject. We 
would endorse warmly the words of Van Hoonacker one of 
the latest as well as one of the most painstaking writers on 
the Minor Prophets : 

“ Nous nous sommes montré trés véservé touchant l’attribution 
que de nombreux critiques croient devowy faive de certaines parties 
du texte a des auteurs distincts de ceux dont nos livres portent les 
noms. Non pas qu’en principe on doive teniy le cavacteve com- 
posite de tel ou tel livve de Ancien Testament comme un fait 
littévaive spécialement difficile a admettve. Aw contrairve, des 
exenrples bien connus sevasent plutét de nature a faire naitre, en 
des esprits enclins a génévaliser, une présomption favorable aux 
vues des critiques dont nous venons de parler, Mats nous craig- 
nons fort qu’en bien des cas il ne se commette a cet égard des abus. Il 
ne faut pas oublier que la constitution méme de notre livre des Douze 
Petits Pvophetes suggéve de son coté une présomption contre la 
supposition que des écrits oviginaivement indépendants y auvaient 
été de propos délibévé véumis sous un seul nom d'auteur. Cette 
présomption vésulte du fait que descompositions minuscules, comme 
p. ex. le livve d’ Abdias, ont été insévées et conservées dans le vecueil 
avec leuy attribution propre, et cela malgvé que le nom de lV auteur 
ne se trouve mentionné que dans Vinscription. Nous admetions 
d’ailleurs volontiers que cette considévation ne sauvait étre alléguée 
contve Vhypothése d’un développement de second main que tel ou tel 
livve auvaat subi, et qu’tl ne faut pas non plus en exagérer la portée 
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dans les termes méntes out nous venons de formuler. Dans tous les 
cas, en Dabsence d’avguments précis, nous préfévons nous exposer a 
nous tromper avec la tradition littévatre, si sujette & caution fut-elle, 
que nous exposey a nous tvomper contre elle.” 
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THE PROPHECY OF 3@s a 


I. Introductory. 
Il. Divisions of- the Prophecy. 
Ill. The Theme of the Prophet. 
IV. The Date at which it was Written. 
V. The State of the Times. 
VI. The Style and Characteristics of Osee. 
Vil. The Theological Teaching. 
Vill. References to the Past History. 
IX. Modern Critical Views. 
X. The Greek Text. 
XI. Bibliography. 


|. Introductory. 


On the concluding words of the prophecy: “ Who is wise 
and shall understand these things ?” St. Jerome remarks: 


“Tf he who penned it acknowledges that it is difficult or impossible, 
what can we do who—with eyes dimmed and bleared with sin—cannot 
gaze on the brilliance and glory of the sun, save exclaim: ‘O the depth 
of the riches and wisdom of God!’? For who can without Christ’s 
guidance understand what is meant by Jezrael, i. 4, 5, Ly iit 22er by 
his sister ‘ without mercy,’ or by the third brother ‘ not My people,’ or 
by the adulteress who is ‘to sit many days without the law of God,’ 
ilil.3?... Again, who is the David to whom the people is to return, 
whose resurrection is to be on the third day, whose going forth is com- 
pared to the dawn? ... We know indeed that the ways of the Lord 
are the reading of the Old and the New Testament and the understand- 
ing of the Scriptures. But he who would walk along these ‘ways’ 
without being converted to the Lord and with the veil still on his 
heart, the veil that was before the eyes of Moses, he will never find the 
right path oS 


1 On Osee xiv. 10, 7. 7 eens 
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Osee is difficult, says St. Augustine ;1 when disputing 
with Faustus the Manichee he maintained that the whole 
prophecy had to be understood in a mystic sense, indeed 
that it was an insult to the Apostles and Prophets to take 
them otherwise.’ 

Hosheah, Y¥3n, “salvation,” the first name of Josue, 
Num. xiii. 8, Deut. xxxii. 44. He was apparently from 
the northern kingdom for he never mentions Jerusalem nor 
the Temple. 


li. Divisions. 


i-iii. Introductory ; the marriages of Osee. 

iv-ix. 9. Israel’s sins are reproved and the coming punishment is 
oretold. 

ix. Io-xiv. The penalty is insisted on, yet it shall lead to their 
ultimate salvation. 


This division may stand since it serves to break up the 
subject-matter. But it is hard to justify it chronologically ; 
in i. 4, the House of Jehu is still standing; in viii. 10, we 
have a probable reference to the tribute which Menahem 
paid to Assyria, 4 Kings xv. 19-20. Hence we might dis- 
tinguish the introductory portion, i-iii, from the body of the 
prophecy; the former belonging to an earlier period than 
the latter. 

The prophecy is directed throughout against Israel, yet, 
though Jerusalem is nowhere mentioned, Juda is by no 
means excluded, her sin and its judgements are dwelt on, 
iv. 15, v. 5, 10-14, viii. 14, x. 11; but the ultimate redemp- 
tion is also promised, i. 11, vi. 4, 11; while a glorious 
tribute is paid to Juda—if the reading can be trusted, in 
mal, 12. 


lil. The Theme. 


Osee regards Israel as an apostate kingdom; the schism 
is their bane, ii. 5, v. 4, villi. 4, xiii, 15, xiv. 2, they will 


1 De Civ. Det, XVIII xxviii. 

2 Contra Faustum, xxii. 89. 

3 St. Jerorme seems to understand ‘‘ Israel” as referring to the whole 
nation, on vili. 2, for he explains it of the coming of Nabuchodonosor, 
P.L. xxv. 883, so too on x. 9; but the whole prophecy is applied by him 
‘* tropologice ” to heretics and schismatics. 
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not return to God, v. 4, 6, 15, vi. 1, vii. 7, 10, viii. 2, x. 12, 
xiv, 2-4; they have given themselves up to the worship of 
the calves, it. 1, iv. 14, vil. 5, x. 5, xi. 2) xis 
this is Baal-worship, ii, xi. 2, xiii, 1. But God yearns asa 
father over His erring children, so that the whole prophecy 
is a constant reminder of former mercies, ii. 8, ix. 10, xii. 18, 
which should surely have prevented them from apostatizing, 
yet, in spite of their rejection of them, these mercies shall be 
offered to them once more. Herein lies the peculiarly 
pathetic character of the prophecies of Osee. This note is 
struck in the opening chapters which tell us of the Prophet’s 
unhappy marriage first with an abandoned woman, then 
with an adulteress; so has Israel been unfaithful to God, 
yet will He espouse her to Himself; but though He thus 
espouses her He will yet shut her up for awhile to purify 
her, chap. iii. 


IV. The Date of the Prophecies of Osee. 


In the opening verse Osee is said to have prophesied in 
the days of Ozias, Joatham, Achaz, Ezechias, kings of Juda, 
and in the ‘‘days of Jeroboam the son of Joas king of 
Israel.” According to the chronology now generally received 
on the evidence derived from Assyrian monuments these 
kings reigned as follows : 


Juda. Israel. 
Ozias, 791-740 (808-757). Jeroboam II, 787-746 (823-782). 
Zacharias, 746-745 (782-781). 
Sellum, 745 (781). 
Menahem, 745-735 (781-771). 


Joatham, 740-735 (757-742). 

Achaz, 735-727 (742-726). Phaceia, 735-734. 
Phacee, 734-732. 

Ezechias, 727-608. Oseeyy 32-722 


Hence the prophetic activity of Osee must at the very 
least have covered the period, s.c. 746-727; even if we 
extend this and call it 750-720 we shall only be demanding 
a period of thirty years. This however is important for 
it will mean that Osee would have witnessed the incursion 
of Tiglath-Pileser III in s.c. 745 and also the destruction 


1 The Ussherian years are in brackets. 
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of Samaria by Shalmaneser V and Sargon in 722, 4 Kings 
xv. 19. But the tendency nowadays is to see in the 
prophecies of Osee nothing later than the days of Tiglath- 
Pileser III, 745-727, indeed nothing later than the reign of 
Menahem in Samaria, 745-735. Hence it is maintained 
that the names of Achaz and Ezechias have wrongly crept 
into the title. St. Jerome however, while regarding Osee 
as ‘the first of the Prophets,”! also maintains that he 
prophesied before and after the fall of Samaria in B.c. 722.? 
Against this it is urged that whereas Tiglath-Pileser sub- 
dued Galaad and Galilee in his expedition against Phacee 
in B.c. 734, these districts are represented by Osee as still 
forming an integral part of the kingdom, v. 1, vi. 8-9, xii. 11. 
Further, the references to the “ passing”’ of Israel’s king, 
x. 3, 7, xi. 1, xiii. 9-11, are, it is supposed, not to the final 
destruction of Israel in 722 by Sargon but to the events under 
Zacharias and Sellum, s.c. 746-745, for with Zacharias the 
House of Jehu came to an end, cf. vii. 3-7, and i, 4 “the 
blood of Jezrahel,”’ 4 Kings ix. 15-37; nor, so it is main- 
tained, is there any reference in Osee to the alliance of Phacee 
and Syria against Achaz as depicted in 4 Kings xvi. 5, Isa. 
vii. 1-9. Similarly the allusions to tribute being paid to 
Assyria, vill. 9, x. 6, are to be understood of the days of 
Menahem, 4 Kings xv. 19-20. 


V. The State of the Times as depicted in Osee. 


The prosperous and successful reign of Jeroboam II had 
begotten luxury with its accompanying vices, with the result 
that the moral state of the country as depicted by Osee is sad 
in the extreme: priests and peoplealike have gone astray ;° 
the Prophets are in disrepute ;* there is a most unhealthy 
prosperity ;> and with the decay of morals® a deplorable 
decadente has set in.’ 

Men looked for the good things of this world and forgot 
ener Giver, 11,5, 8, 9, viiv 14, ix. 2) xiv) 8 The calf- 
worship, with the schism of which it was the symbol, had 

BVO? Osee i. 1, 7... xxv. 822. Omi. Oo TL. 

eeivea-O; Vv. 1-2. 

pea, V. I, I, ix. 7-8, xu. 15 f/f. 

smileiey7., X. I, II, xii. 9. Covet, x. 1. 

aiid, vi. S, Vii. I. 
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alienated men from ‘the Lord their God and from David 
their king,” ili. 5; priests and Prophets had alike gone 
astray, iv. 6, v. 1-2, vi. 9, ix. 7, altars were set up every- 
where, iv. 4, vill. 11, 14, x. 1-2, xii. 11; while the moral 
tone of the people had suffered in proportion, iv. 1-2. And 
if the moral atmosphere was bad the political one was 
worse. King after king had been deposed; there was no 
stability of government; men were divided as to the 
advisability of throwing in their lot with Assyria or with 
Egypt, v. 13, vii. 11, viii. 9, ix. 3, x. 6) xi, 5,;yeteme De 
result was hopeless confusion ; in the end, says the Prophet, 
their calf “shall be carried into Assyria, a present to the 
avenging king,” x. 6, xi. 5. 


Vi. Style and Characteristics of the Prophecy. 


As St. Jerome remarked long ago, Osee’s style is 
abrupt, commaticus. His sentences are short and pithy, and 
the thought is often so condensed that it becomes difficult 
to follow the drift of the author. He is the lyric poet of the 
Bible, chap. xiv. We have already referred to the pathos 
of his style, xi. 8, 4, 8-12, xiii. 4-5. His similes are abun- 
dant and striking, cf. v. 12, 14, vi. 3-5, vii. 6, 8, 11, 12, 16, 
ix. 11, x. 4, xiii. 3, 7, xiv. 6-9; many of his expressions 
have become proverbial, ii. 14, iv. 9, 11, vi. 6, viii. 7, xi. 4, 
xiii, 9; and others are familiar to us from the New Testa- 
ment quotations of them, vi. 8, xiii. 11. He is fond, too, 
of playing upon words and names,i. 5, 6, 9, ii. 16, etc. ; see, 
too, his use of the term “ Bethaven,” or ‘‘ House of Evil,” 
for Bethel, ‘House of God.” The tenderness which 
prevails throughout is shown by his frequent use of the 
word chesed, signifying “mercy,” iv. 1, vi. 6, x. 12, xii. 7, 
ee 1. : 

Osee betrays his intimate knowledge and love of his 
country at every turn. Gilead and Tabor,! Gabba? and 
Galgal,? Jezreel,¢ Rama,®> Sichem® and Bethel,’ he 
seems to know them all. How often he mentions the 

1 yeu. Oo, Xl. 4. 2 v, Sgixg One ae 5 Ge ie lig x. 

4 1. 4, 55) 1 ly eee. Sass eM. ©. 
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animals,! the birds,? the hunter’s snares,? the cattle,* their 
yokes’ and their toil at the plough?® It is the same with 
the fruits of the earth :” the corn, the figs,® the furrows in 
the soil,? the poppies,® the seasons of the year." 


Vil. The Theological Teaching. 


God 15 love, 11. 18, vii. 15, ix. 10, xi. 1, 3-4, 8, xiv. 4. He - 
is also the Redeemer, i. 10-11, xi. 8-11. He is also “the 
Holy One,” xi. 9; “the Lord God of Hosts,” xii. 5; the 
very land is His, ix. 3-4. But, though the term is not 
used, God, for Osee, is always ‘‘the Father,’’ we see this 
particularly in the many passages which set forth the sweet 
compulsions of the Divine mercy, ¢.g. il. 6-24. He is also 
the Redeemer, i. 10-11, xi. 8-11, etc. In the moral order, 
Osee’s teaching is the same as that of Amos, he condemns 
false material ideas of the value of sacrifice, viii. 13, ix. 4; 
note the awful reprobation in ix. 18-17. 

Osee knows of a hereditary priesthood ;!* he supposes the 
existence of a covenant between Jehovah and Israel ;}° 
Israel has a written law** and their priests fail in their duty 
to explain it to the people; he is familiar with the “ holo- 
causts”’ and “ sacrifices ”;1® but here again the worship of 
God is neglected ;*’ his attitude towards sacrifices to Jehovah 
in the northern kingdom is hard to determine, for while he 
supposes their legality in Palestine it is not clear whether 
he is referring to the south or the north ;!® but he is emphatic 


on the true nature of sacrifice and its acceptability to 
Jehovah.® 


THE MARRIAGES OF OSEE.—‘ In explaining any of the Prophets we 
need the approach of the Holy Spirit . . . how much more in trying 


i iA vEiexXieto, xii 7-8. 


Bell XuelI, Xi. 11. fay 1-2, vil. 124 1x. 0. 

er ipmei5, 1x. 15. Supe. 4: ox Le 

fei 1, it. 3. CR GaIG, Kuk, a A, Xil.012) 
oemixa 0, X. S, Xtil. 15. Ree vdee 3, endo 
m2inv. 6. Oe aivat2mey. 7, vi. 7, 10, vill. 1, ix. fT. 
M4 viii. 12. 15 iv, 6. 

16 vi. 6. iO, Vill. 11, Xil. 12. 


Bete, note “‘the Lord’s land”; but cf viti. 11, x. 1. 
Seeo. vi. 4, 6, vin. 13, 1x. 4, xiv. 2-3. 
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to explain Osee? Who is not scandalized at the very outset? Who 
does not exclaim : What? Osee, the first of all the Prophets is bidden 
to take a harlot for a wife and he does not say nay! He does not pre- 
tend unwillingness so as at least to seem unwilling to do a base thing ; 
but he gladly fulfils the command as though he had always wanted it, 
as though he had long groaned under the yoke of chastity!” St. 
Jerome, Prol. to Commentary on Osee, P.L. xxv. g16. 


These mysterious doings constitute one of the gravest 
exegetical problems in the Bible. Did God really command 
Osee to break His own law? St. Jerome speaks of him as 
taking a harlot to wife “gladly.” Yet at other times he 
seems to regard the two women as purely figurative and 
compares them to Oolla and Ooliba in Ezech. xxiii, or to 
the two women seen by Zacharias in his mysterious vision, 
Zach. v. 9;! he says again: “ Ergo et meretrix ista mulier, 
et alia adultera mulier, que aut prophete jungebantur, aut 
servabantur a propheta, non turpem stupri conjunctionem, 
sed sacramenta indicant futurorum,”? and he instances the 
command to Ezechiel to sleep on one side for so many days, 
also Jeremias’ visit to the Euphrates with the loin-cloth. 
Once more, Jasub and Emmanuel are no more the actual 
sons of Isaias than Osee’s wives were harlots—a notion 
which he derides as ‘‘ impossible.”3 Yet we also find him 
saying of Osee “Non solum meretrici sed etiam adultere 
copulatur.’”* 

St. Thomas seems to regard the whole as literally true: 
‘‘OQsee committed neither fornication nor adultery for he 
went to one who was his by the Divine command of Him 
who is the Author of the institution of matrimony.”® Yet 
he also speaks of it as an act ‘quod tamen ad litteram 
plures exponunt.’® 

Modern writers are divided. Some regard it as a genuine 
piece of history, other as pure allegory, others again as a 


WO 2, 2.L. kx eee 

2 On i. 8, 26. 827-828 ; so too perhaps St. Augustine when speaking of 
Samson: ‘‘ Intravit ad meretricem, Propheta fecit, sacramentum est,” Sez7o 
ecclxiv. 4. 
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story based on a substratum of fact. These latter would 
explain chaps. i and iii as the story of an unhappy marriage 
and the Prophet’s meditations upon it; for the tendency 
now is to see in these two chapters only one single woman, 
a real wife who began well but went astray,! But this 
seems opposed to the plain narrative and robs it of its 
Divine significance. 


Vill. References to the Past History of Israel. 


Osee is peculiarly rich in such references. Some of them 
@he OPccure to us, e.g. v. 1, vi. 7-8, vii..5, ix. 9, 15, xii. 11, 
for after so many centuries the key has been lost, but it is 
well to notice this since it affords proof, if such were 
needed, that the whole story of the Hebrews is not to be 
found between the covers of the Bible. It is often possible 
to remove some of the difficulties by a study of the original 
text. The parallels between the prophecies of Osee 
and the Mosaic law are numerous; thus cp. vi. 9 and 
3 Kings xii. 26-33 ; 1. 9 and Exod. iii. 14, xi. 8 and Gen. 
x. 19, xiv. 2, 8, xix, Deut. xxix. 25, the reference to Adama; 
emewex, 9, and |udg. xix-xx; ix. 10, Beelphegor and 
Num. xxv; ii. 17, Achor and Judg. vi. 24-26; x. 14, 
Salmana and the story of Gideon, Judg. viii. 5 ff. ; xii. 2-5, 
Jacob and the Angel, Gen. xxxii; xii. 13-14 and Gen, 
RXVil; xiii. 10 and 1 Sam. viii, etc. 

The modern theory is that Osee is the parent of Deutero- 
nomy, but compare v. 10 and Deut. xix. 14; viii. 7-8 and 
emt oo; 1x. L112 and Deut. xxviii. 41; viii. 1 and 
Deut. xxviii. 41, etc. 

It is possible, as we have seen, that the Prophet wrote 
subsequent to the fall of Samaria in 722; he may show a 
certain dependence upon Amos, cf. xi. 10 and Amos i. 2, 
v. 8 and Amos iv. 15, vii. 10 and Amos iv. 11. It is also 
possible that Isa. i. 23 (Hebrew text) shows an acquaint- 
ance with Osee ix. 15, for both have a similar play upon 
words, though this might be accidental. 


1 See Z.8. and H.D.8. s.v. Hosea, also Peake in 7he People and the 
Book,’ pp. 268-270 ; especially Buzy, Les Symboles de [Ancien Testament, 
pp. 33-93, also in &.B., July-October, 1916 and 1917. 
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IX. Modern Criticism. 


Modern criticism has not spared Osee. Harper, for 
example, in the Inteynational Critical Commentary regards 
much as due to later interpolation arising from a desire to 
mitigate the Prophet’s doctrine of despair ; he excises such 
passages as 1. 10-11, 11, 1, 6-7, 14-16, 18-28, while he would 
sacrifice the whole of chap. xiv on the ground that it 
belongs to a later period and resembles Amos ix. 8-15. 
Robertson Smith and Karl Marti go even further, for they 
would remove from Osee as excrescences passages ‘‘ which 
bring the prophecies into relation to the southern kingdom, 
and so supply a painfully felt omission, ¢.g. 1. 7, iv. 15, v. 5, 
12-14, vi. 4, 11, viii. 14, x. 4, 11, xin” 22a reo aes 
which interrupt, or round off, Hosea’s predictions of the 
coming judgement, with promises of a time of final blessed- 
ness (of which, in the view of a later age, every Prophet 
must of course have known), e.g. i. 10-11. 1, 11, 16-23, v. 15- 
vi. 3, vi. 11, vii. J, viii. 5, x. 11, xi. 10) a2 


X. The Greek Text. 


The Septuagint text differs from the Hebrew very much 
in places, ¢.g. xi. 3-4, and the Hebrew text itself is often 
corrupt, ¢g. ii, 8, 17, iv. 4, 14, 18-19,.¥. 2GI7; Saini: 
etc. Osee repeatedly plays on names and words and these 
are of course unrecognizable in a version, 11. 16-17, 25, 
Milin9, xit® 12951, o.4 
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1 #.B., p. 2122. In many of these incriminated passages it is taken for 
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2 See Condamin, S.J., in &.4., July, 1902, pp» 386 7, EA xposttor 
January-April, 1924. 
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Il. Divisions and Contents. 
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281°, Yoel, meaning perhaps “Jah (Jehovah) is El (God).” 
He was probably an inhabitant of the southern kingdom for 
he makes no mention of the northern tribes, but addresses 
himself to Juda only, showing a great familiarity with the 
priests and the sacrifices. 


1. Divisions and Contents. 


i-li. 17. A description of an invasion of locusts ; the people must 
repent since this is a divinely sent plague. 

ii. 18-i1i. 21. Immediate and remote effects of this repentance : 

ili. 18-27. God answers the repentant people ; He will at once make 
up to them their losses from the locusts. 

ii, 28-32. Moreover in Messianic days He will pour out His Spirit 
upon them and will especially protect those who call upon His Name. 

iii. I-21. Why this calling upon His Name will be necessary, and 
when. 


It has long been disputed whether we are to under- 
stand the locusts figuratively or as an historical fact. But 
since the Prophet declares the Divine answer to the 
repentant people, ii. 18-19, and, ver. 25, says that God has 
promised to make good their losses at the hands of the 
locusts, it seems to follow that the locusts were an historical 
and real plague. Had they merely prefigured the wrath of 
God, the answer to the prayers of the people would rather 
have been a promise that the plague thus predicted should not 
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be sent. But if the locusts are historical they also prefigure 
the enemies whom God will assuredly send if penance is 
not done; and, as is so often the case with the Prophets, 
there is constant transition from the sign to the thing 
signified, This may explain such passages as ii. 20, 25, etc., 
which have led some to see in the locusts only a figure and 
not a reality. 

A striking parallel to this simile from a cloud of locusts ts 
furnished by Sennacherib who describes the Elamite as 
having 


‘“ Assembled his army in his camp. His chariots and wagons 
He collected. Horses and mares he harnessed to their yokes. 
A vast host of allies he led along with him. 
Then as a mighty swarm of locusts covers the face of the earth, 
In destroying multitudes they rushed against me. 
The dust of their feet like a mighty cloud 
As they drew near to me, the face of heaven darkened before me.” } 


Thus St. Jerome says that the Jews of his day thought 
that in the time of Joel there actually was a plague of 
locusts, ; 


‘but, whether this be so or not, under the figure of locusts is depicted 
the approach of enemies, either the Assyrians and Babylonians who 
were then actually threatening, or the Medes and Persians who were 
to come later, or the Macedonians to come still later, or finally the 
Romans. ... But the wickedness of the foe is described under the 
figure of the locusts, then he turns again to the locusts and speaks 
of them as though they were the enemy; so that as you read of the 
locusts you reflect on the foe, and as you think of the foe so you return 
to the locusts”; further on he says “ understand the whole tumxdés” 
that is “figuratively.” It is noteworthy, apropos of the “senses” of 
Scripture, that St. Jerome adds ‘all this has been said, we must 
realize, under the metaphor of locusts . . . so far we have dealt with 
the history; let us now pass to its spiritual significance. .. ”? 
Metaphor, then, comes under the literal and historical sense. 


ll. The Date of the Prophecy. 


Amos i, 2, begins, and abruptly, with Joel iii. 16; further, 
he closes with words, ix. 15, taken from Joel iii. 18; in iv. 9, 
Amos may possibly refer to the failure of the plague of 

1 Taylor Cylinder, v. 43 ff, R.P. i, pp. 47-48. 


2 Oni. 5, PL. xxv. 954-955 3 cf, OM I. 1, 77mm: 
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locusts to bring about a permanent repentance, note that 
the word for “locust”’ there used only occurs in Joel 1. 4, 
11. 25. Similarly Jer. xxv. 380, may be a quotation of either 
Joel iti. 16, or Amos i. 2. Finally, “The day of the Lord” 
in Soph. i. 14-15 and Isa. xiii. 6, 10, may perhaps be a 
reminiscence of Joel i. 15, ii. 10-11. 

Since, then, Amos lived in the days of Ozias and Jero- 
boam II, or c. 800 B.c., it would seem to follow that the 
prophecy of Joel was written before that time.1. There are, 
however, certain difficulties in the way of accepting this 
date, and modern critics have assigned every century from 
the ninth to the fifth as the date of the prophecy ; it is usual 
nowadays, however, to refer the prophecy to the post-exilic 
period. For it is argued that in iii. 1-2 there seems to be an 
allusion to a recent captivity. 

Moreover Joel is silent regarding the Ten Tribes; there 
is no allusion to any king, we seem to be in the presence of 
a hierarchy only; nor is there any reference to idolatry or 
to the high places. We must note too the significant 
reference to ‘‘ the Greeks ”’ in iii. 6. 

But while these arguments are weighty, especially the 
reference to the captivity, it is questionable whether they 
can be allowed to outweigh those in favour of an earlier 
date. For Abdias, Sophonias and Habacuc are equally 
silent regarding the Ten Tribes. Similarly Jonas, Nahum 
and Habacuc are silent with regard to a king, though the 
two former are generally supposed to have lived under the 
monarchy. 

So also with regard to idolatry: Sophonias never 
mentions it; the high places, too, are only referred to by 
Osee, Amos and Micheas among the Minor Prophets. The 
reference to the Greeks is startling, but there is nothing to 
compel us to see in these Ionians (Javan) the people of 
classical Athens; Ionians are mentioned in Gen. x. 2, 
possibly the oldest chapter in the Bible. And the allusion 
to the Sabeans in the same passage of Joel must be taken into 
account ; they are only elsewhere mentioned in Job i. 16, 
and Isa. xlv. 29. 


1 “*Wither very early or post-exilic” says Cameron in 4.D.8&., s.v 
Joel; and St. Jerome would regard ii. 18-20 as finding its fulfilment in the 
destruction of Sennacherib, ?.Z. xxv. 1018. 
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Finally, the prophecy of Joel is exceedingly brief; it is 
concerned with one solitary occasion, namely a plague of 
locusts. The only real parallel would be an isolated 
‘“‘burden”’ of Isaias or Jeremias. 

In addition to affinities already indicated between Joel 
and Amos, Jeremias and Sophonias, there is a remarkable 
similarity to Ezechiel, see i. 8, 18, ii. 27, iii. 17 ; according to 
the early date which we should feel inclined to assign to 
Joel, Ezechiel would be the borrower. 


Ill. The Theological Teaching. 


The main feature in the prophecies of Joel is the insist- 
ence on the Final Judgement; to him, iii, 2 and 12, we owe 
the idea that it will take place in the Valley of Josaphat. 
His great Messianic prophecy is quoted by St. Peter in his 
sermon on the Day of Pentecost. 

The Theocratic language in ii. 1, 18, 26-27, iii. 2, 16, 17, 21, 
should be noted; also the frequent references to Sion as a 
Holy Place. That Joel was, like Amos, a husbandman, 
has been argued from such passages as i. 17-18, ii. 19-20, 22. 
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eee OPE ECY OF AMOS 


“ Amos, imperatus sermone, sed non scientia,” St. Jerome, Prol. to 
Comment. on Amos. 


I. Introductory. 
Il. The State of Israel in the Time of Amos. 
Iti. Divisions of the Prophecy. 
IV. Notes on the Text. 
V. Character of the Prophecies and Visions. 
Vl. Amos and Other Books of the Old Testa- 
ment. 
Vil. The Theological Teaching. 
Vill. Bibliography. 


l. Introductory. 


Amos the Prophet, pjpx, must not be confounded with 
Amos, more correctly Amots, ytpx, father of Isaias. He 
prophesied in the days of Ozias (Azarias), 3.c. 808-757 
(791-740), and of Jeroboam II in Israel, B.c. 823-782 (790- 
749), and he dates his call to the prophetic office ‘two 
years before the earthquake.”* He was herdsman of 
Thecua which lay some six miles south of Bethlehem in 
the wilderness ;? he speaks of himself as a ‘dresser of 
figs,” vil. 14. Though an inhabitant of Juda he was called 
to prophesy against Israel and more especially against the 


1 St. Jerome says that according to Hebrew tradition an earthquake 
marked the crime of Azarias when he attempted to offer incense, 2 Paral. 
xxvi, 16-21, Pro/. to Comment. on Amos, 

* [bid. 
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calf-worship at Bethel. To Juda he only refers in ii. 4-5, 
cel, 1X, to 

His threats against Gaza, i. 6-7, may well have been 
fulfilled in Jer. xlvii. 1; the threatened destruction for 
Israel, vi. 15, may have been later than the expansion of 
Israel described under Jeroboam IT, 4 Kings xiv. 25 ; while 
the omission of Gath, i. 6-8, from the list of Philistian 
towns accords with the apparent reference to its destruc- 
tion, vi. 2, cf. Jer. xlvii which also omits Gath ; the city was 
actually destroyed by Azarias, 2 Paral. xxvi. 6. There was 
an eclipse February 9, 784 38.c., and another on June 16, 
763 ; possibly we ought to see in vili. 9 an allusion to these 
as recent Events. 


ll. The State of Israel in the Time of Amos. 


The reign of Jeroboam II is passed over in a few verses 
in 4 Kings xiv. 23-29, but enough is told to enable us to see 
that his reign marked the height of prosperity for the 
northern kingdom. This is fully reflected in the prophecies 
of Amos; the people were rich, and violence and drunken- 
ness were rife, 1. 6-8, 11. 15, iv. 1, v. 11-21, vi. 1, 4, 6, 
viii. 6; while the natural accompaniment of this luxury was 
a great oppression of the poor, il. 6, i. 10, iv. 1, v. 10-12, 
vi. 12, viii. 4-6; the poor are “sold for a pair of shoes,” 
ii. 6, viii. 6. According to the opening verse Amos 
prophesied only under Azarias, B.c. 791-740, and Jero- 
boam IT in Israel, 787-746, and this is borne out by 
vii. 10-11 where Amasias denounces him to Jeroboam. 
Thus Amos may have died before the ravages of Tiglath- 
Pileser III, c. 745 3.c., though this would not preclude him 
from foretelling a captivity in Assyria, v. 27, vi, 7, 10; 
Assyria had long been known to Israel, for Jehu had paid 
tribute to Shalmaneser as the Black Obelisk informs us, 
see notes on 4 Kings x. 


Ill. Divisions. 


(a) i-ii. Introduction, in which the just punishment of Syria, Philistia, 
Phoenicia, Idumea, Moab, and Ammon is indicated ; the Prophet thus 
leads up to the punishment of Juda and Israel. He is not concerned 
with the former and only touches on it slightly ; but the sin of Israel 
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is the climax and the Prophet dwells on God's past mercies and Israel’s 
ingratitude. 

(b) iii-vi. Three sermons, each beginning with the words “ Hear this 
word ”; their burden is respectively the certainty, the necessity, and 
the severity of the punishment. 

(c) vii-ix. Five visions. After the first three visions of the locusts, 
the fire, and the Lord holding a mason’s trowel, the Prophet pays his 
visit of denunciation to the temple at Bethel, vii. 10-17 ; he is rejected 
by Amasias the priest, but foretells God’s wrath upon him. The three 
plagues are not really averted, they are merely withheld from complete 
fulfilment. The two remaining visions are (a) of the hook to draw 
down fruit, signifying the coming destruction of the calf-worship at 
Dan and Bethel ; (b) of the Lord standing on the altar, He threatens 
destruction yet promises ultimate redemption. 


iV. Notes. 


i. 1. “* The earthquake.” We are ignorant of the date of this save 
that it must have taken place in the days of Azarias ; Zacharias, xiv. 5, 
refers to it as a famous historical event. 

i. 3. Itis only from this passage that we learn of any assault by Syria 
on the land of Galaad, though of course such things must have been 
frequent, indeed it is possible to see a reference here to 3 Kings xxii. 3. 

i. 5. Cyrene. Thatthe people of Aram (Syria) should go into captivity 
in the Cyrene of N. Africa is out of the question. The Hebrew has Qir 
which occurs again in Isa. xxii. 6, Vulgate ‘ paries ” “ wall,” where it is 
associated with Elam. ‘The plain of the idol ” should be * the valley 
of Aven or On,” in Hebrew “ Biqa’ath Aven” where we can recognize 
the modern Beqa’a or Ccelesyria, and On or Heliopolis, the modern 
Baalbec. 

i.6. The Philistines of Gaza had presumably sold the Israelites to 
the people of Edom, and the Phcenicians of Tyre had done the same, 
ver.9g. The absence of Gath in the list of Philistine towns should be 
noted, ¢p. vi. 2 and Jer. xlvii. 

ii. I. Perhaps an allusion to the doings describedin 4 Kings iii. 6-9, 26. 

iii. 2. A most significant statement of the position of all Israel, 
whether in the kingdom of Juda or in that of Israel, as ‘‘ the Chosen 
People.” 

iii. 6. Note the similar statement about evil, Isa. xlv. 7. St. Thomas 
is content to remark ‘‘auctoritates illaze loquuntur de malo poenze, non 
autem de malo culpze,” Simimta Theol, 1. xlix. ii ad Im. God, that is, 
is the author of the evil which is punishment not of the evil which 
is Sin, save of course as permitting it to come to pass. 

iii. g. “‘ Azotus,” the Septuagint has ‘“ Assyria” which constitutes a 
better paralle! with ‘‘ Egypt.” 

iii. 12. Perhaps a reference to the league of Syria and Israel, Isa. vii. 

lii. 15. For the “houses of ivory” cf. Ps. xliv. 9 and 3 Kings xxii. 39. 

iv. I. This is addressed to women, as the Hebrew text shows. 
Drunkenness seems to have been the besetting sin of the northern 
Fimecom, cf. vi. 6, Osce vii. 5, ix..2, 4, 7, etc. 

i. 401 20 
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iv. 3. Armon, the LXX has “the Mount of Rimmon,” possibly we 
should read “ Mount Hermon.” 

iv. 9. This reference to the locusts as a plague already historical may 
possibly help us to date the prophecy of Joel; but of course plagues of 
locusts were frequent, cf. vii. 1-2. 

iv.1o, The implication is that Israel had gone to Egypt for assistance, 
presumably against Assyria, but we know nothing of this from the 
narrative in Kzigs. 

v. 8 “Arcturus” and “Orion.” These are but the guesses, as 
St. Jerome tells us, of his Hebrew teachers, P.L. xxv. 1042. 

v. 21-24. God is not repudiating the idea of sacrifices which He 
Himself had instituted; He is condemning rather the spirit in which 
they were offered, cf. Ps. xlviii. 

v. 25-26. Even in the desert of the wanderings Israei had yielded to 
idolatry, Exod. xxxii, Num. xxv. The details here given are new to 
us and St. Stephen adds additional ones, Acts vii. 42; he of course 
was not inspired in his exceedingly condensed and oratorical account 
of the various apostasies of Israel in the past, but St. Luke was inspired 
to set down accurately what Stephen had said. 

v. 6, 15. “Joseph” as the father of Ephraim and Manasses the chief 
representatives of the northern kingdom. 

vi. 2. ‘‘Chalane,” Hebrew Calne, ¢. Gen. x. To. eit@iigageemun 
Calano of Isa. x. 9, where its destruction by Tiglath-Pileser III is 
described. In the list of Philistine cities in Amos i the familiar Geth 
is not named ; vi. 2 would seem to show that it was destroyed. 

vi. 5. The irony is evident; one would think they fancied they 
rivalled David in his musical tastes, cf 3 Kings x. 12. 

vii. I. ‘‘ The king’s mowing,” apparently alluding to some royal right 
to the best of the harvest, cf. 1 Sam. viii. 15. 

vil. 11. Amasias gives the gist of the prophecies of Amos who him- 
self has hardly told us what precisely he had said. 

viii. 4-6. Oppression of the poor was a marked feature of life in 
leraely cf. 111..0-T0,.1v. Ty Val ze 

ix. 7. ‘* The Philistines from Cappadocia,” Hebrew ‘from Caphtor ”’ 
generally understood to be Crete, see Vol. Ill, s.v. Philistines. 

ix. 11. Only here, vi. I and ii. 4-6, does Amos make direct reference 
to Juda. As a matter of fact Juda was in a flourishing state at that 
time under Azarias so that we seem to have here a parallel to Isa. xl-lxvi 
where he foretells release from a captivity which was as yet in the 
distant future, in fact one hundred and fifty years removed. Modern 
criticism maintains that such prophecies are unthinkable since they 
would be unintelligible to contemporary hearers or readers. But this 
is to neglect the whole prophetic history of this ‘‘Chosen People ”’ 
which had for centuries been threatened with condign punishment by 
captivity, cf Deut. xxviii. 35-68 ; but modern criticism persists in dis- 
locating the history of Israel by misplacing Deuteronomy, hence the 
reigning confusion. 
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VY. Character of the Prophecies and Visions. 


Amos was a shepherd and he uses a shepherd’s imagery ; 
thus note his agricultural similes, 11. 5, 18, iv. 6, vil. 8, 18, 
vill. 2, 3, ix. 9, 18, etc.; also his constant references to lions, 
i. 2, iti. 4, 8, 12, and to the bear, v.19. But it would bea 
mistake to regard him as an uneducated man, many of his 
expressions have passed into household words, eg. u. 7, 
Ive ti) £2; viii. 11, etc. The oratorical refrains, too, of 
chaps. i-ii, iv-v, should be noted. His wide knowledge of 
Palestine, its peoples and its customs, is most remarkable ; 
the wool trade of Palestine may have taken Amos into 
contact with many men and made him acquainted with 
many manners, note his frequent references to Egypt, iii. 9, 
Wine, Vill. 6, 1x. 5. 


Vl. Amos and Other Books of the Oid Testament. 


The prophecy of Amos opens and closes with words taken 
apparently from Joel, cp, i. 2 and Joel i. 16, ix. 13 and Joel 
iii, 13. Possibly, then, in iv. 9 we may have a direct 
allusion to the plague of locusts mentioned by Joel, cf. also 
vil. 1-3.. 

It is hard to resist the impression that Amos had the 
Pentateuch before him, cf, 1. 9 and Num, xxi. 24, Deut. 
i, 24; i. 10 and Exod. xiv. 22, Deut. viii. 14; i. 12, the 
Nazarites and Num. vi. There are striking affinities too 
with Job and Isaias, cb. Amos iv. 18, v. 8, ix. 5 and Job 
XXxXvitl. 4, 25, 31, 84-88, also with Isa. xl. 21, xlv. 12, 18, 
xlviii. 12; cp. too ix. 2-8 and Ps. cxxxviii. 8. 

In ii. 4, note the “law” and the “statutes”; iv. 4-5, 
we 22, the technical terms for sacrifices ; vili. 5, the holy 
days whereon it was forbidden to labour ; ii, 8, the gar- 
ments in pledge, Exod. xxii. 26; also references tomate 
history of the Exodus, ii. 10, ix. 7, Exod. xiv. 22, Deut. 
vill. 14; to the Nazarites, il. 11-12, ina wi Ob 


Vil. Tneological Teaching of Amos. 


He has certain anthropomorphic expressions, ¢.g. i. 25 
but for Amos God is always “the Lord the God of Hosts,” 
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lil, 13, iv. 18, v. 14-15, vi. 8, ix. 5; He is “ Almighty,” 
lv, 13, v. 8, 9, ix. 5-6; and He reveals Himself to His 
Prophets, iii. 7-8. Like Isaias, Amos’ doctrine is that the 
‘“‘remnant” shall be saved, v. 15, ix. 8-15. But the most 
trenchant condemnation is reserved for lip-service and false 
ideas of the value of ceremonial, v. 21-27 ; the whole moral 
eae of the book is summed up in the terrible words 
Of iil, 2. 

Perhaps the transcendent character of God is the most 
striking feature in the Prophet’s theological teaching. For 
God punishes the Philistines, Phoenicians, Moabites and 
Ammonites not simply because they have harmed His 
chosen people but because they have broken His law, that 
of nature, i. 13, ii. 1. This transcendence of God, a picture 
of a Deity far removed from any mere local Baal, is 
especially shown in such passages as iv. 13, v. 8-9 “He 
that with a smile bringeth destruction upon the strong,” 
1x. 0-6, where we seem to be reading Jsazas. 

Amos regards the people of the northern kingdom as 
apostates from God; their calf-worship is not merely 
schismatical, it is idolatrous, iv. 4, v. 4-6, and their duty is 
to return to Jehovah, iv. 6, 8-11, where note the refrain ; 
and this return is synonymous with a return to the House 
of David, ix. 11. 


Vill. Bibliography. 


St. Cyril of Alexandria, Theodore of Mopsuestia, Theodoret, P.G. 
Ixxi, Ixvi and Ixxxi, Rufinus, Commentarius, P.L. xxi. 1057. Haymo 
of Halberstadt, Enarratio super Amos, P.E. cxvii. 107. Rupertus 
Tuitiensis, Commentarmus, P.L. cixviii. 255. Walafrid Strabo, The 
Glossa Ordinaria, P.L. cxiv. Albertus Magnus, Ofera, Vives, xix. 
Cripps, R.S., Amos, A Critical and Excgetical Commentary on the Book 
of Amos, S.P.C.K., 1929. Edghill, E. A., The Book of Amos, the West- 
minster Commentary, 1914. Harper, W. R., in the International 
Critical Commeniary, 1905. Knapp, C., Amos and his Age, 1923. 
Oesterley, W. O. E., Studies in the Greek and Latin Versions of the 
Book of Amos, 1902. Robinson, T. H., The Book of Amos, S.P.C.K., 1923. 
Weiser, A., Die Profetie des Amos, 1929. Inthereviews: &.B. January- 
April, 1917, pp. 218-246 ; Ewfosftor, March, Tors, \WInger@22) eiayes. 
Times, February, 1915. 


fie PROPHECY OF ABDIAS 


|. Introductory. 

Il. Divisions of the Prophecy. 
Ill. Its Date and Occasion. 
IV. Bibliography. 


l. Introductory. 


“The Prophet is but brief if you count up his verses, but not if in his 
meaning. Rather is he like the Canticle of Canticles among Solomon’s 
three books ; it is as difficult as it is brief,’ St. Jerome ow Abdias i. 1. 


2? 


« Appias,” according to the Septuagint, in Hebrew 7°72), 
Obadyah, or “servant of the Lord.” According to a tradi- 
tion current among the Hebrews he is identified with the 
servant of Achab who was sent to discover the whereabouts 
of Elias, and his tomb was, in harmony with this, shown 
at Samaria.} 

St. Jerome tells us how in his impetuous youth he 
perpetrated an allegorical commentary on Abdias and only 
realized what an impertinence he had been guilty of when 
he received a letter of congratulation from a youth no older 
than himself: “I was familiar with the classics,” he says, 
‘and therefore thought I could read a book that was 
‘sealed.’ ”? 

Abdias’ prophecy is the shortest in the Bible. Its theme 
is the destruction of Edom (Esau, Seir, Idumea), a destruc- 
tion which shall come upon them with appalling complete- 
ness aS a punishment for their rejoicings over the destruc- 
tion of Jacob. 


1 Prol. to his Commentary, P./. xxv. 1100. 2 (bid, 
495 
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Il. Divisions. 


1-9 Edom shall be destroyed in spite of the lofty and apparently 
impregnable position of their city Petra; a graphic description of the 
eyrie whence the Edomites looked down in fancied security. In verse 9 
‘“‘the south ” should be ‘‘ Theman,” a district of Arabia, thus completing 
the parallelism ; cf. Jer. xxv. 13, xlix. 20, Isa. xxi. 14, Job vi. 19. 

10-16. The Edomites rejoiced in the destruction of Jacob in “ the day 
of thy brother”: so also shall it be done to Edom, “ for the day of the 
Lord is at hand upon all nations ” 

17-21. When the captivity is over, Jacob shall consume Esau, and 
“the kingdom shall be the Lord’s.” The startling reference in verse 20 
to “ Bosphorus ” is due to a misreading of the Hebrew ‘in Sepharad,” 
the Hebrew preposition be being taken as part of the name Sepharad.! 


ili. Date and Occasion. 


It is usual to refer the destruction of Jerusalem men- 
tioned in verses 10-16 to the destruction of the city by 
Nabuchodonosor in 586, and this might seem to be con- 
firmed by the reference to the captivity in verse 20. But 
it seems clear that in verses 10-16 two distinct destructions 
of the Holy City are mentioned: verses 10-12 refer to one 
that is already past; verses 12-16 to a future one. It will 
then be necessary to find traces in Biblical history of a 
previous destruction of Jerusalem when Edom can be 
described as taking part in it, and rejoicing over it. It is 
possible that in 2 Paral. xxi. 16-17, we have a reference to 
some such act on the part of the Edomites; there the 
Philistines and the Arabians (? Edomites) are said to have 
‘“‘ carried away all the substance that was in the king’s house, 
his sons also, and his wives; so that there was no son 
left him (Joram) but Joachaz who was the youngest.” 
Joram reigned 893-885 (849-844) B.c., but since Abdias has 
in view a “day of Jacob,” which can only mean the over- 
throw of the Jews by Nabuchodonosor, we cannot well 
attribute the prophecy to an earlier period than the time 
when the Chaldeans were an imminent peril to Palestine, 
i.e. the latter part of the seventh century B.c. The allusion 
in verse 20 to the “captivity of Jerusalem in Sepharad,” 


1 Not so St. Jerome who renders it simply ‘‘ Bosphorus” on the 
authority of his Hebrew teacher; the Septuagint reads ‘* Ephrata ” 
probably owing to a certain similarity in the name. 
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would then seem to refer to the captivity of Joachin son of 
Joachim c. 597 B.c. 

Yet there are certain difficulties incident to this date for 
the prophecy. It seems certain that Jer. xlix, 7, 9, 10, 14- 
17, 22, embodies Abdias 1-9; for it is hardly conceivable 
that Abdias gathered together these verses from Jeremias 
and formed them into a consecutive whole. And that 
Jeremias is not merely quoting a contemporary prophecy 
may be argued from the apparent quotation of Abdias 17 
by Joel, ii, 82. The place assigned to Abdias in the 
Massoretic text seems to point to an early date such as this 
would involve, for in that text Abdias follows upon Amos in 
accordance with a chronological tradition. But we are 
still baffled by the reference to the captivity in verse 20. 
Perhaps in Ps. cxxxvi. 7, ‘‘ Remember, O Lord, the children 
of Edom in the day of Jerusalem, who say: Raze it, raze it, 
even to the foundations thereof,” we have a proof that 
the rejoicing of Edom referred to by Abdias actually took 
place at the time of Nabuchodonosor’s destruction of the 
city, but it is hard to explain the apparent reference to a 
previous ‘‘day of Jacob’’ which gave occasion to these 
rejoicings, rejoicings which were not to be repeated at the 
actual capture of the city by Nabuchodonosor. 

If we accept the view that Abdias was known to Jeremias 
and Joel, and that Amos quotes Joel, see s.v. Amos, then we 
shall have to refer Abdias to the eighth century B.c.; if, on 
the other hand, we prefer to be governed by the quotation 
from Ps, cxxxviand by the allusion to the “captivity of 
Jerusalem in Sepharad,” in verse 20, we shall have to refer 
the prophecy to a much later period, namely the seventh or 
the opening of the sixth century B.c. 


IV. Bibliography.’ 


St. Cyril of Alexandria, Theodore of Mopsuestia, Theodoret, P.G 
Ixxi, Ixvi, Ixxxi. Haymo of Halberstadt, Exarratio in Abdiam, P.L. 
exvii. 119. Rupertus Tuitiensis, Commentarins, P.L. clxviii. 377. 
Hugo of St. Victor, Expositio Moralis, P.L.clxxv. 571. Walafrid Strabo, 
the Glossa Ordinaria, P.L. cxiv. Smith, Ward and Bewer in the Jiter- 
national Critical Conimentary, i912. Wade, G. W., Micah, Obadiah, 
Joel and Jonah, the Westminster Commentary, 1925. 

For the structure of Abdias see J.T.S. July, 1916. 


THE BOOK OF JONAS 


|. Introductory. 

Il. The Historical Character of the Book. 
Hl. The Text. 
IV. Bibliography. 


I. Introductory. 


Jonas, 731’, Yona, or “dove.” He was of Gath-Opher, 
4 Kings xiv. 25, and prophesied in the days of Jeroboam I], 
B.c. 823-782 (787-746). According to Hebrew traditions 
Jonas was the son of the widow of Sarephta and his tomb 
was pointed out in St. Jerome’s time at Geth or Diocesarea 
about two miles from Tiberias though others showed a 
tomb at Lydda as that of Jonas.! 

The prophecy before us has no introduction and no hint 
of date. It is rather the history of a prophecy than a 
prophecy. It falls into two parts: chaps. i-1i1, Jonas’ first 
mission from which he flees; instead of going east to 
Niniveh, he goes to the west, sailing from Joppe the port of 
Palestine, cf. Jos. xix. 46, and 2 Paral. 11, 1G) (ie siord 
raises a storm to show His displeasure at Jonas’ action, and 
the Prophet implores the frightened sailors to cast him into 
the sea which is at once calmed on their doing so. A huge 
fish swallows Jonas, who breaks into a canticle composed 
of verses from the Psalms; the fish then ejects Jonas. In 
chaps. ili-iv he is again told to go to Niniveh, and this time 
he at once obeys. His preaching is successful, but the 
missioner is displeased ; he had expected, indeed hoped, to 


1 St. Jerome, roi. to Comment. on Jonas. 
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see the city suddenly destroyed, iv. 5.1 God, however, 
shows him how unworthy such sentiments are by raising up 
a plant which shelters Jonas from the heat; but whilst the 
Prophet is rejoicing in the shade thus provided, a canker- 
worm eats into it from within and it withers away. God 
then tells him that he has only grieved for a plant which he 
had not teiled to make, much more then will God grieve 
for the destruction of souls for whom He has toiled. This 
is the moral of the story which foreshadows the universality 
of the Gospel; it teaches, too, the value of real penitence, 
and it foreshadows our Lord’s rejection of all mere legalism. 
Jonas himself is a type of Christ, cf. Matt. xii, 40-41, 
Xvi. 4.2 


ll. The Historical Character of the Book. 


The Assyrian empire was, in the reign of Jeroboam ITI of 
Israel, in a state of decay, for the reign of Adad-Nirari IT], 
810-782, practically covers the same period as the reign of 
Jeroboam, Modern writers deny to the book all historical 
character because they maintain that it shows evident signs 
of having been composed long after the time to which the 
events are assigned ; some even refer it to the age of the 
Maccabees. 

It is roundly asserted by some that the whole is a myth, 
a tale told by the desert fire in the night; others maintain 
that it is a piece of genuine history and they are prepared to 
defend every detail of it. Now while it is true of course 
that “ with God all things are possible” and that Jonas 
could have been swallowed—and returned—by a fish, that 
the whole of the populace of Nineveh could have suddenly 
repented, and—perhaps the greatest marvel of all—that 
Jonas could have felt so very peevish about the success of 


1 St. Jerome always explains the dismay of Jonas as due to his con- 
viction that if Ninive repented it could only mean that the Chosen People 
would themselves be rejected, ov 1. 1 and iv. 1, PLZ. xxv. 1121 and 
1145-1146. 

2 “*To sum up the whole meaning of the Prophet in a sentence: there 
can be found no better interpreter of His type than He who inspired the 
Prophets, and in His servants put His stamp beforehand on the outlines 
of the truth that was to come,” St. Jerome, /’ro/. to Comment. on Jonas, 
ee eKKN. 1120. 
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his mission and could actually have gone up on to the hill- 
top to await terrible happenings with a somewhat ghoulish 
expectancy, yet we cannot marvel that critics should 
question whether these were real happenings and whether 
we may not after all be in the presence of some species of 
parable. The problem is to discover solid principles of in- 
terpretation which would allow us so to understand the book. 

It must be conceded that there are in Jonas a series—not 
of impossibilities but certainly of improbabilities. The 
whole scene on board ship reads like a story from the 
Avabian Nights; Jonas’ prayer in the fish’s beily is made up 
of phrases from the Psaltey and they seem like a prayer of 
thanksgiving for deliverance from his straits than a petition ; 
the scene in Nineveh itself is dramatic, while Jonas’ disgust 
at the turn evenis have taken seems to remove him from 
the category of the Prophets. Can we accept the position 
that it is not historically true? Or—perhaps better: have 
We any reason to suppose it is history?+ /onas is certainly 
not assigned a place among the historical books. But then 
neither is the book prophetical. There is not a vestige of 
prophecy in it. But if /omas is neither history nor prophecy, 
then what is it? Are we to class it with Judith, Tobias and 
Esther where some critics would suggest that the authors 
are not writing history so much as using it? Can we 
regard it as a parable? The literal sense of the Bible is 
that conveyed by the words; but this is twofold: the 
strictly literal, the plain, straightforward sense of the 
words, ¢g. ‘the man smiles,” and the less strictly literal 
sense, either metaphor, ¢.g. “the meadow smiles,” which 
may be extended into allegory as in Ezech. xvi, xvii, xix, 
Xxili, and in Christ’s description of Himself as the Vine, the 
Door, the Good Shepherd, etc., or proverb, e.g. ‘‘ Physician, 
heal thyself’? which may be developed into parable, as 
Christ so constantly does. Now none of these various 
‘‘figures of speech” are historically true for the simple 
reason that they are not strictly literal; a good instance of 
this is furnished in the Parable of Dives and Lazarus 
wherein Dives asks Abraham to let Lazarus—previous to 
the resurrection—dip his finger—which he could not have— 


1 How far it may be said that our Lord treated it as historical, e.g. 
Mt. xii. 40, is a moot point. 
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in water and place it on the tongue of Dives who similarly 
had not yet got a tongue. 

Is there any reason why we should not read Jonas as a 
divinely inspired parable giving us through the medium of 
fanciful happenings a wonderful statement on the mercy of 
God so that the whole becomes a commentary on the words 
addressed to God by Moses and here put into the mouth of 
Jonas “I know that Thou art a gracious and merciful God, 
patient and of much compassion, and easy to forgive 
emil’b? av. 2,1 

Against the foregoing it should not be forgotten that 
Jonas has a place amongst “the Twelve’ Minor Prophets, 
whence it would seem to follow that its prophetical character 
was acknowledged by the Jews. But if this is the case 
then it must have been regarded as composed previous to 
the fall of Niniveh in 612. The author of Ecclus. xlix. 12 
evidently regarded “ Jonas” as holding a place among the 
“Twelve.” It is doubtful, too, whether a later writer 
would have presented the Prophet in such a very unamiable 
light. At the same time the term “ Prophet’ does not 
necessarily signify one who foresees events, but rather one 
who has entered into God’s counsels and who is thus 
enabled to manifest to us God’s ways, whether in the past, 
the present, or the future. In this sense the Book of Jonas 
has as much claim to a place among the “‘ Prophets” as the 
Books of Kings which, for the Hebrews, ranked among the 
«© Prophets.” Yet /ozas differs from the other prophetical 
books in that it is written wholly in the third person, 
Various Aramaic expressions, too, are pointed out by 
critics as proofs that the book belongs to a late date, 
though the argument from ‘“‘Aramaisms”’ is always pre- 
carious, for we really know very little about the various 
phases through which the Hebrew language went; at any 
rate, the Zenjirli inscriptions have shown us that as early 
as the eighth century sB.c., Aramaic forms, hitherto con- 
sidered an indisputable sign of late date, existed. At the 
Same time, account must be taken of the fact, already 
pointed out that the hymn of Jonas ii is a cento of frag- 
ments of Psalms, some of which may be of late date. 


1 Exod. xxxiv. 6-7, Ps. Ixxxv. 5, Joel 11. 13; and see Hopfi, O.S.B., 
Tntroductio, ii. 311. 
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There are supposed to be no whales in the Mediterranean 
where Jonas met his fate ; hence it is always well to speak 
of Jonas’ host as “a big fish.’”! 


Hl. The Text. 


In it. 4, where the Septuagint reads “three days” 
instead of “forty days.’ This variant was known to 
St. Justin,’ as his text now stands we read: “three (in 
other versions, forty) days”; the words in brackets are 
probably due to some later copyist. St. Augustine also 
knew the variant reading and comments on it at length.? 
The rendering “ivy” in iv. 6, for the “colocynth "ome 
Old-Latin version, was the occasion of a remarkable scene 
which St. Augustine describes in a letter to St. Jerome;‘ 
St. Jerome defends his translation “ ivy.” 


IV. Bibliography. 


St. Cyril of Alexandria, Theodore of Mopsuestia, Theodoret, Theophy- 
lact, P.G. Ixxi, Ixvi, Ixxxi, cxxvi. Pseudo-Tertullian, Carmien de Jona 
et Ninive, P.L. ii. 1107. Haymo of Halberstadt, Exarratio in Jonam, 
P.L. cxvii. 127. Rupertus Tuitiensis, Commentarins, P.L. clxviii. 399. 
Walafrid Strabo, the Glossa Ordinaria, P.L. cxiv. Albertus Magnus, 
Opera, Vives, xix. Davies, D. E. Hart, Jonah, Prophet and Patriot, 1925. 
Evans, D. T., The Book of Jonah, 1925; all is an allegory and dates 
from c. 300 B.c. Kennedy, J., On the Book of Jonah, 1895, A Cou- 
tribution to the Evidence of tts Historic Truth. Lowy, M., Uber das 
Buch Jonah, 1892. Martin, A. D., The Prophet Jonah, the Book and the 
Sign, 1926. Meignan, Les Prophetes d'Isracl, 1893. Wade, G. W., 
Micah, Obadiah, Jocl and Jonas, the Westminster Commentary, 1925. 


1 But St. Jerome: ‘‘haud dubium quin cetum significat,” on il. 1. He 
compares the prodigy to the case of the Three Children in the furnace and 
pithily remarks that such marvels are nothing to the monstrosities contained 
in the pagan mythologies. 

2 Dialogue, cvii. 

3 De Civitate Dei, xviii. 44. 

4 Commentary on Jonas, and in £4. Ixxiv to St. Augustine, or ZZ. Ixxx 
among the Letters of St. Jerome. 


ier ROPHECY OF MICHEAS 


I. Introductory. 
Il. Divisions and Contents. 
Ill. Notes on the Text. 
IV. State of the Times and the Date of the Pro- 
phecy. 
V. The Style of Micheas. 
Vi. His Theological Teaching. 
Vil. Modern Critical Views. 
Vill. Bibliography. 


i. Introductory. 


Micuan, 2°, from a root signifying, according to St. 
Jerome, “to be lowly”; in Jer. xxvi. 18, the name is written 
M1-che-Yah, 1.e. “ who is like to God,” cf. Mich. vii. 18. He 
prophesied under Joatham, 757-742 (740-735), Achaz 742- 
726 (735-727), and Ezechias 727-698. Hewas an inhabitant 
of Morasthi which may be identified with Moreshith-Gath,' 
i, 14, in which case it would signify ‘the suburbs of Gath.’ 
Micheas prophesied against Juda and Israel, i. 1, but while 
threatening them with dire punishment for their sins of 
oppression he at the same time, like Isaias, dwells at length 
on the doctrine of the ultimate salvation of a “remnant.” 


Il. Divisions and Contents. 


Pome, ISI. 
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(b) vi-vii. A threefold judicial discussion between God and His 
peopie. 

vi. 1-8. Complaint of their ingratitude. 

vi. g-vii. Io. Therefore He must punish them. 

vii. 11-20. The people celebrate the Divine mercy shown in their 
redemption. 


Throughout the prophecy justice and mercy are inter- 
mingled. 


Hii. Notes on the Text. 


i. 1. No king of Israel or the northern kingdom is named though the 
prophecy as a whole is directed against both Juda and Israel, i. 9. 
From the references to Lachis, i. 13-16, it might be gathered that the 
Prophet is speaking of the coming of Sennacherib, 4 Kings xviii, 
Isa. xxxvi, etc., So St. jerome, P.L. xxv 

1, 3-4. See Isa. xxvi. 21, Ps. xcvi. 5) AMMOS VY. Tae ieee: 

i.g. This may refer to the contamination of Juda by Israel through 
intermarriages, for Jezebel was daughter of Ithbaal king of Sidon, 
3 Kings xvi. 31, and Athalia of Juda was her daughter, 4 Kings viii. 26- 
20,cp. Nichs vin t6, 

i. 10-15. St. Jerome remarks on this passage: ‘‘ The Hebrew text 
differs very much from the translation by the Septuagint, and both my 
translation and theirs are so replete with difficulties that if ever we 
needed the Spirit of God—as indeed we always do in interpreting 
Holy Scripture—it is especially at this point,” P.L. xxv. 1159. St. Jerome 
has not made things easier for us by translating the proper names of 
the places in the vicinity. The Revised Version has: ‘Tell it not in 
Gath, weep not at all; at Beth-le-Aphrah have I rolled myself in the 
dust. Pass ye away O inhabitant of Shaphir in nakedness and shame; 
the inhabitant of Zanaan is not come forth ; the wailing of Beth-ezel 
shall take from you the stay thereof. For the inhabitant of Maroth ...” 
Yet St. Jerome, as his commentary shows, was fully aware that these 
were proper names of places. 

igmig-16. See noteroniy 1: 

i. 14. The play on words is wholly lost inthe Vulgate and Douay : it 
should read * the houses of Achzib (mcaning ‘lying ’) lie to...” 

ii. 1-2. Oppression of the poor was one of the crying sins of the 
northern kingdom, cf. vers. 8-9, iii. 2-3. 

ii. 11. Note this for the psychology of prophecy, cf. iii. 8, iv. 12. 

ii. 12-13. A truly Messianic passage. 

iii. 5-7, 11. Note for the false prophets. 

ili. 12. This passage is quoted in full in Jer. xxvi. 18. 

iv. 1-2. The same occurs in Isa. ii. 2. A prophecy of Christ and His 
Church. ‘ Christ,” says St. Jerome, “shall be made manifest, He who 
before was hidden but prepared not merely on the mountains but on 
the tops of the mountains, that is in Moses and the Prophets who 
foretold His coming. For though all that they wrote was holy, yet in 
comparison with those prophecies wherein they foretold the coming of 
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the Saviour all else was but ‘ valley’ and in no sense reached to the 
mountain-tops,” P.L. xxv. 1186. 

iv. 2-8. The Redemption that is to come, cf. vii. 12. 

iv. 8. Better: “ tower of the flock, the hillof the ...,” cf. Gen. xxxv. 27. 
The word rendered “cloudy” is 2D8 or Ophel, the southern hill on 
which the original city of David was built, see notes on 3 Kings ix. 15. 

iv. 10. Very noteworthy as foretelling the Babylonian captivity and 
the redemption from it long before it came to pass; the parallel to 
Isa. xl-Ixvi should be noted. 

v. 2-6. A famous prophecy of the coming of Christ, cf. Matt. ii. 6, 
John vii. 42. Yet it is combined in the Prophet’s mind with the coming 
of some temporal ruler, see the note on ‘“‘ The Servant of the Lord” on 
Isa. xl-Ixvi. 

v. 5-6. The coming of Sennacherib in A.D. 701. 

v. 8. The doctrine of the Remnant, cf. vii. 12. 

vi. 4-7. Reminiscences of Numbers, especially chaps. xii, xxiv and 
XXVIi. 

vi. 16. See notes on ii. 9. 

vi. 6-8. The true spirit which should dominate their sacrifices, cf 
Ps. xlix. 8-15, etc. 

vii. 7 ff. A great prayer of personal faith, cf. Hab. iii. 18-19. 


IV. The State of the Times and the Date of the 
Prophecy. 


A great deal of idolatry, v. 10-14, vi. 16, prevailed; also 
much oppression of the poor by the princes, the false 
prophets, and the priests, ii. 1, 5, 11. Since Ezechias 
instituted such great reforms it might seem improbable that 
the prophecy of Micheas can actually date from this time, 
yet on the other hand, in Jer. xxvi. 18-19, the prophecy 
contained in Mich. ii1. 12 is expressly referred to the days of 
Ezechias, thus furnishing us with a good example of the 
danger attaching to purely intrinsic evidence. The reigns of 
Joatham, Achaz and Ezechias cover a period of some sixty 
years, and the question is, to what precise part of that period 
Micheas is to be assigned. Clearly iii. 12, is intimately con- 
nected with iv. 1-2, and both passages are to be assigned to 
the time of Ezechias (Jer. xxvi. 18); but whereas in Isa. 
ii. 2-4, the first part of this Messianic promise occurs, viz. 
vers. 1-38. Yet instead of continuing as Micheas does in v. 4, 
Isaias breaks off with an address to Jacob. This would 
suggest that this prophecy in Isaias is borrowed from Micheas 
and is consequently later in the reign of Ezechias than the 
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prophecy of Micheas. The parallels between these two 
Prophets are numerous; cp. Mich. i. 9-16, the catalogue of 
cities in the Shephelah, and Isa. x. 28-32, a similar catalogue 
of the cities in the hill-country; also ii, 1-2, and Isa. v. 8; 
ii, 11, and Isa. xxviii. 7; 11. 5-7, and Isa. xxixqsge) oe uaeee 
and Isa. i. 20; vi. 6-8, and Isa. i. 11-17. 


V. The Style of Micheas. 


We miss the striking imagery of Amos and Osee, and 
Micheas has not given to the world so many ‘household 
words”? as Amos; but his prophecy is not lacking in fire, 
1. 16, ii. 11, iv. 18, etc. He has not the inimitable pathos of 
Osee, but we cannot deny the beauty of the lamentation in 
chap. vi, chosen by the Church for the Responsovies at Tenebrae. 
In comparison with Amos, too, Micheas is wanting in striking 
similes, v. 7 and 8 are practically the only examples. But 
just as Amos is fond of mentioning the lions so familiar to the 
shepherd, so Micheas is fond of the mountains, 11. 6, vi. 1, 
2 ail. Eo. 


VI. His Theological Teaching. 


Throughout we are reminded of the latter portion of Isaias, 
the days of the Messias are depicted in the same terms, 11. 18, 
iv. 1, v. 2-6; He is of the stock of Juda and to spring from 
Bethlehem, v. 2; Heisto be ‘the Ruler,” and “ our Peace,”’ 
v. 5; and “I will look towards the Lord, I will wait for God 
my Saviour,” cf. Isa. xxv. 9, xxvi. 8, Hale ieee 
spiritual Sion, the heavenly Jerusalem, is spoken of in the 
same terms as in Isaias, cf. 111, 12; it is to be destroyed, but 
a glorious future is foretold for it, iv. 7, 8, 10, 11,13. So 
also Micheas’ idea of God, iv. 4, is that with which we are 
familiar from Isaias, note the purely Isaianic phrase “ for the 
mouth of the Lord God of Hosts has spoken it.”” The moral 
teaching of Micheas is that of all the Prophets, he insists, 
v. 6-8, on the real nature of sacrifice, cb. Amos v. 21-27, 
Ps, xlix, etc. Note ii.11 for the inspiration of the Prophets, 
cf. ii. 8, Amos vii, 14-15, 2 Sam. xxiii. 1-3, 
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Vil. Modern Critical Views. 


Advanced criticism has played havoc with the prophecies of Micheas, 
and we are told that “in no part of chaps. iv-vii can we venture to 
detect the hand of Micah. What the real Micah was must be learned 
from chaps. i-iii, which are mostly genuine”’;! reasons alleged are that 
iv-v are plainly no part of Micah because whereas iii. 12 contained 
threats, iv. I ff. suggests hopes; while it is maintained that in iv-v we 
have a series of incompatible statements, ¢.g. iv. 6-8 is in conflict with 
Memeemiveti-13 with ver. 14, v. 1-3 with ver. 4,,etc. ;? also ii. 12 and 
iv. 6 have been added in mitigation of the teaching in i and iii respec- 
tively ;3 in fine that of iv-v only iv. 9, 14 and v. 9-13 can possibly 
belong to him.4 Apropos of iv. 8-10 and v. 9-14 Cheyne says that : 
“On an improved textual basis we can affirm with much probability 
that some post-exilic writer, looking back on the Babylonian invasion, 
described in the style of prediction, how the north Arabian peoples... 
came against Jerusalem. ... From what context this passage was 
taken we know not. The editor who placed it in the Book of Micah 
appears to have sought to correct the severity of its tone.”5 Similarly 
iv. 10 is a later gloss and the Messianic prophecy in v. I-4 is destroyed 
by the calm assertion that ‘‘another writer, devoted to the Messianic 
hope, inserted v. I-4, a prediction of the Messiah who was to come 
from Bethlehem ; v. 2 is evidently a later gloss, affirming that the 
depression of Israel will last only till the birth of the Messiah.”® Again, 
vi. I-vii. 6 may possibly be the work of Micah ‘‘ but not only the ten- 
derness of feeling exhibited in vi. 1 ff, but also the dramatic and 
exceedingly animated descriptions, make the composition of this 
section by Micah very improbable.’ Lastly, vii. I ff. cannot possibly 
be by Micah they represent vi. I-vii. 6 as having come to pass.® 


Ruthless textual criticism based on purely subjective 
impressions and an utter failure to appreciate what is 
meant by “ prophecy” sufficiently explain these aberrations. 


Vill. Bibliography. 


See Bibliography for the Minor Prophets in general. 

Theophylact, Expositio in Michwam, P.G. cxxvi. Haymo of Halber- 
stadt, Enarratio in Michwam, P.L. cxvii. 141. Rupertus Tuitiensis, 
Commentarit, P.L. clxviii, 439. Walafrid Strabo, The Glossa Ondinaria, 
P.L. cxiv. Smith, Ward and Bewer, in the International Critical 
Commentary, 1912. ‘Taylor, J., The Massoretic Text and the Versions of 
Micah, 1891. Wade, G. W., Micah, Obadiah, Joel and Jonah in the 
Westminster Conimentary, 1925. 


1 Encyclop. Biblica, 3074. 
2 Nowack in H.D.8., s.v. Micah, 359. 


3 FE. B. 3073. F i. DB. 10. 350. 
Mee. 3072. Lb. 307 3. 
fee). B. 1b. 359. 8 /bid. 
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THE PROPHECY OF NAT 


i. introauctory. 

Il. Divisions and Contents. 
lil. The Date of the Prophecy. 
IV. its interpretation. 

V. Bibliography. 


l. Introductory. 


NaHum, in Hebrew, ®173 or “the Consoler,”’ the same root 
as in Noe, also in Nehemiah, mpi, From his birthplace 
Nahum was called ‘the Elcesite ” ; St. Jerome was shown 
a place called Elkosh in Galilee as the site of the Prophet’s 
birth. Another Elkosh is pointed out near Mossoul as the 
site; in fact both Jonas and Nahum, who directed their 
prophecies against Ninive, have graves assigned them there. 
In the Vite Prophetarum of Pseudo-Epiphanius, Elkosh is 
assigned to the east of the Jordan, but perhaps a truer read- 
ing of the passage would place it on the west near Eleuthero- 
polis ;? a Judean birthplace would perhaps better harmonize 
with the prophecy. Still the Galilean site has abundance of 
tradition in its favour, and Capharnaum, “ Village of Na- 
hum,”’ 557i 482, is quite a probable place for the Prophet’s 
birth.$ 

Nahum foretells the fail of Niniveh, 612 8.c., and refers the 


1 «« ilcesi usque hodie in Galilea viculus, parvus quidem et vix ruinis 
yveterum cedificiorum indicans vestigia, sed tamen notus Judzeis et mihi 
quoque a circumducente monstratus,” Pro/, in Comment., PLZ. xxv. 1232. 
2 P.G. xii. 410; cp. H.D.B. ii. 474. 
3 Yet cf. John vii. 52 which would seem to negative the supposition of 
a Prophet being born in Galilee. 
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Assyrians to their own destruction of Thebes in Egypt as an 
example of what will befall them, iii. 8. Since Assurbanipal 
took Thebes in 666 B.c. the prophecy will fall between 666 
and 612 B.c. 

Il, Divisions. 

The Prophet is solely concerned with the fall of Niniveh: 

A. i. 2-6. God is terrible in His justice. 

i. 7-10. He is also great in His mercy. 

i. 11-15. Niniveh is plotting against Jerusalem but : ‘no more of thy 
name shall be sown.”’! 

ii, I-13. A vivid description of the siege and the sack of the city. 

B, iii, 1-19. The destruction of Niniveh ; 1-7, because of her crimes ; 
8-13, let her take example from Thebes; 14-19, it is idle to strive 
against her fate.? 

It is generally conceded now that i. 2-ii, 2 is really an 
acrostic poem of which the vestiges can be discovered at 


least from 8 to 7.2. This would mean that the “oracle” 
properly so-called only begins with 11.2. But this is insuf- 
ficient ground for saying that chap. i is not by Nahum, who 
may well have prefixed the poem as a species of introduction 
to his prophecy. 


ill. The Date of the Prophecy. 


Modern writers seem instinctively to try and reduce the 
prophetical element as far as possible and bring the predic- 
tions into line with such conjectural knowledge as the Pro- 
phet could derive from a shrewd sense of coming events. 
Thus we are told that the prophecy is to be assigned to the 
period between the incursion of the Chaldeans into Assyria 
and their actual assault on the city. But if it is ‘pro- 


1 In u. 8, St. Jerome translates by ‘‘soldier”’ a word, 31, which is 
unique though he makes no comment on it. The Targum has ‘‘ queen,” 
oe ily, 1910, p. 3908, 7.5.2.4. xx (1898), pp. 174 ff, Axpos. 
Times, 1896, p. 508, 1897, p. 473; Van Hoonacker, Douze Petits 
frophetes, pp. 439-440. 

2 The translation ‘‘ Alexandria,” ii. 8, is manifestly an anachronism ; 
No is mentioned, Jer. xlvi. 25 (Hebrew text), also Ezech. xxx. 14-16, 
where the Vulgate has Alexandria, but the LXX has Diospolis or Thebes. 

3 This was first pointed out by Bickell, Carmina Vet. Testamentt, 
pp. 212 7., and further developed by him as well as others in 1894. 

4 Welch, H.D.L. s.v. Afalacht, p. 476; Expos. Times, June and 
August, 1925. 
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phecy”’ at all this seems unnecessary; Nahum “foresaw ” 
by a divinely bestowed light; time and the near proximity 
of events have nothing to do with his predictions. It would 
be more in accord with the whole tone of the prophecy to 
date it rather by the fall of Thebes as a definite historical 
event still fresh in the minds of his hearers: ‘* What you 
Assyrians have just done to Thebes the Lord shall do to 
you.” Schrader cannot be far wrong when he says: 
‘Hence the year 660 might be regarded as the approximate 
date when Nahum delivered his prophetic discourse against 
Niniveh.’’! Assurbanipal twice took Thebes as he tells us 
in his Annals :? 


Tirhakah king of Egypt and Ethiopia . . . trusted to his own might. 

To slay, to plunder and to capture Egypt he entered... 

I gathered my powerful forces... 

To Egypt and Ethiopia I directed the march 

Tirhakah gathered the men of his army 

On the wide field of battle I accomplished the overthrow of his army. 

Memphis he abandoned, and to save his life he fled into Thebes. 

That city I took, my army I caused to enter and rest in the midst 
of it. 


But on the departure of the Assyrian Tirhakah fomented 
a rebellion and Assurbanipal returned : 


In my second expedition, to Egypt and Ethiopia I directed the 
march. 

That city (Thebes) . . . my hands took. 

Silver, gold, precious stones, the furniture of his palace, all there was, 

Garments costly and beautiful, great horses. 

Two obelisks covered with beautiful carving, 

(?) talents their weight, set up before the gate of a temple. 

With them I removed and brought to Assyria. 

Spoils unnumbered I carried off from the midst of Thebes. . . 

Peacefully I returned to Niniveh the city of my dominion. 


1 Cuneiform Inscriptions, Engl. tr. ii, p. 150. 

2 The famous Cylinder A of Assurbanipal found by Loftus in Kouyunjik, 
col. i, Records of the Past, i. 59-61, cf. Pinches, Zhe Old Testament in the 
Light of the Historical Records of Babylonia and Assyria, 3xd ed., 1908, 
pp. 389, 393. No more vivid commentary on Nahum can be found than 
an hour spent in the Assyrian galleries of the British Museum where the 
daily life, the wealth, the sport, and above all the horrible cruelties of 
those awful times are portrayed in detail. 

© /6id, cove, 
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Whatever Rabbinic traditions St. Jerome relied on they 
must presumably have been very different from some of 
those known to Josephus, for the latter assigns Nahum to the 
time of Joatham, King of Judah, 740-735 s.c., and after 
quoting —a rare thing with Josephus—Nah. ii. 8-18, he adds 
that this prophecy was fulfilled against ‘“‘ Niniveh one hun- 
dred and fifteen years later,”! or 727 B.c. Thus Nahum 
would have prophesied before the fall of Samaria, and it is 
hard to imagine what siege at that date could have been 
referred to in iii. 8. 

In Tob. xiv. 4, the Vaticanus Codex, B, refers to the 
prophecy of Jonas against Niniveh; in Sinatticus, &, it is 
referred to Nahum, cf. Introduction to Tobias. 

In the Septuagint version Nahum follows on Jonas, pre- 
sumably because both Prophets spoke of the destruction that 
was to follow Nineveh. The Greek version is often con- 
fused and at times very different from the Hebrew.? 


IV. Its Interpretation. 


The interpretation of the prophecy is simple so far as its 
immediate purpose: the impending destruction of Israel's 
greatest foe and the consequent lesson of confidence in God. 

‘But his ‘burden,’”’ says St. Jerome, “‘is the Prophet’s ‘ vision’; he did 
not speak in ecstasy but what he foretells is a book of the vision of one 
who understands everything he says and who makes the enemies’ 
‘burden’ his people’s ‘vision.’ Hence anagogically his prophecy is 
meant for the consolation of the Saints and is concerned with the end 
of the world, so that all that the Saints see in this world they may 
despise as passing and fleeting things and so prepare themselves for 
the Day of Judgement,’ 


In accordance with this St. Jerome in his Commentary 
keeps referring us to the Last Judgement while insisting at 
the same time on the historical sense ‘“‘ where indeed many 
things are expressed in enigmatic fashion,‘ though our fail- 
ure to understand them must never allow us to say that it is 
Scripture which is mistaken.’”® As for the history itself St. 
Jerome repeatedly declares that he is but following the ex- 


pee?) IX. xi. 3. gecee ot. jerome 077 1. 15, iii. 18, ete. 
3 Prologue to his Commentary, 2.2. xxv. 1232. 
Ovi. 12. 5 On i. 9. 
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planations current among the Hebrew interpreters whom he 
consulted: ‘‘God is my witness that 1am expounding all 
according to the Hebrew text, not out of my own fancies, 
as do the false prophets, but in accordance with the inter- 
pretations given me by Hebrews who taught me during no 
brief space of time.”’! To these teachers he owed the state- 
ment that No-Ammon, iii. 8, stood for Alexandria, which 
was certainly not true? Presumably it was in accordance 
with similar Rabbinical traditions that he explained 1. 11 of 
the Rabsaces and i. 15 of the bearers of the good tidings of 
the destruction of Sennacherib,? while in ii. 1 a sudden tran- 
sition from Sennacherib to Nabuchodonosor is made. 


V. Bibliography. 


See Bibliography for the Minor Prophets in general. 

Theophylact, Expositio in Nahum, P.G. cxxvi. Haymo of Halber- 
stadt, Enarratio super Nahum, P.L. cxvii. 167. Rupertus Tuitiensis, 
Commentarius, P.1.. clxviii, 527. Walafrid Strabo, The Glossa Ordinaria. 
P.L. cxiv. Lanchester, Nahum in the Cambridge Bible, 1921, a revised 
edition of Davidson, 1896. Ruben, P., Am Oracle of Nahum, Text, 
Restoration, Translation, Cle, Reprinted from P.S.B.A,, May, tees. 
Smith, Ward and Bewer, in the International Critical Commentary, 
1912. Stonehouse, G.,, The Books of the Prophets Zephaniah and 
Nahum, Westminster Commentaries, 1930. Vernier, F., £ Orga 
Nahoum, 18g1. 


TO pth alli 2 On itt. 8,6). om 1. igen ce! 

3 The introductory note to Mahum in the Douay Bible states that 
Nahum prophesied after the exile of the Ten Tribes or the fall of Samaria, 
722 B.C., yet the note on i. 11 says that Sennacherib, 705-681 B.C., cannot 
be meant. In suggesting Holofernes the framers of the note would bring 
down Nahum to a period considerably later than the fall of Nineveh, 612. 
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I. Introductory. 
Hi. Divisions of the Prophecy. 
Hil. Notes on the Text. 
IV. Date of the Prophecy. 
V. Bibliography. 


I. Introductory. 


HasBacuc, Pip2, whence the spelling Habakkuk fn Bibles 
iranslated directly from the Hebrew. Little is known of 
him save from Dan. xiv. 32-38;! according to the Septua- 
gint the story of Bel and the Dragon, Dan. xiv, was taken 
“from the prophecy of Habacuc the son of Josue, of the 
tribe of Levi.” 


The prophecy begins abruptly and without any indication 
of date: “The burden that Habacuc, the Prophet, saw.”’ 


li. Plan and Divisions. 


A. i-ii. A dialogue between the Prophet and God. 

i. 2-4. The Prophet’s first question: why are sin and injustice 
tolerated ? 

i. 5-11. The Divine answer : fearful vengeance will be taken by God 
at the hands of His instruments, the Chaldeans. 

i. 12-ii1. I. The Prophet’s second question: but why at the hands of 
the Chaldeans, for they are worse than the Jews ? 

ii, 2-20. The Divine answer: A Redeemer will come; men must 
believe and trust ; the instrument will in its turn be punished for its 
greed and violence. 

B. iii. The Divine justice and mercy. 
In imagery borrowed from the description in Deut. xxxiii. 2 /f,, of 


1 See St. Jerome, Pro/. to Comment. on Habacuc, P.L. xxv. 1274. 
423 
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God coming to give the law, the Prophet depicts the Divine Majesty 
coming to judge the world, iii. 1-7. 

8-15. The judgement of the wicked which shall bring about the 
salvation of God’s people. 

16-19. The dispositions in which to await that judgement, 7.e. faith 
and trust. 


Hl. Notes on the Text. 


i. 2-13. Habacuc is peculiarly bold in his seeming arraignment of 
God, cf. Jer. xii. 1-6; but, as St. Jerome expresses it “ Non quod ipse 
Propheta sic sentiat, sed quod impatientiam humanam in sua persona 
exprimat.” 

i. 12. ‘* We shall not die.” This is one of the ‘‘Tiqqun Sopherim” 
or reverential changes made by the scribes of the second Temple 
period, for the Hebrew text seems originally to have read ‘“‘ Thou diest 
not,” cf. Ginsburg, Introd. to the Hebrew Bible, p. 358, Aids to the Bible, 
i (1926), p pp. 161 7. 

ii, 2. How much of this was to be written “so that he who runs may 
read” is not clear, but probably it was only the contents of verse 4, 
quoted by St. Paul, Rom. i. 17, Gal. iii. 11, HED) x38 some 
“watchman” cf. Isa. xxi. 6, Ezech. iii. 17, xxxili, 7) OSeixencuee een 
clear that we have here a prophecy of the coming of Christ,” St. 
Jerome. 

ii. 18-10° Probably a general reference to idolatrous practices though 
St. Jerome sees in it a reference to Nabuchodonosor’s statue, Dan. iil. 

iii. There is a general tendency among critics to question whether 
this canticle is really the work of Habacuc: ‘“‘On the whole,” says 
Driver,! “ while reluctant to conclude that the ode of chap. iii is not 
the work of Habacuc, and while readily allowing that the reasons 
adduced do not demonstrate that it is not his, the present writer must 
own that it contains features which seem to him to make it difficult to 
affirm his authorship confidently.” But there is no reason for sup- 
posing that Habacuc himself gave the ode its present musical form and 
title. 

iii. 2. ‘In the midst of the years Thou shalt make it known.” The 
Greek text has “in the midst of the two living things Thou shalt be 
known” and this was commonly explained. as referring to the two 
Testaments, the two thieves, the Son and the Holy Spirit, the two 
Seraphim over the Ark, Moses and Elias at the Transfiguration, etc. ; 
the ox and the ass naturally find their place in representations of a 
birth in the stable and later Christian piety quite fittingly sees in them 
a fulfilment of the words of the Prophet as given in the Greek text. 

iii. 13, “‘ With Thy Christ.” The “ Chosen) People “@iwerc™ tie 
anointed,” Ps. xxvii. 8, Ixxxiii. 10, Ixxxviii. 39, 52, Heb. xi. 25-26 ; so too 
was the ‘“ Messianic ” king as representative of the Chosen People and 
as a type of the Saviour, the ‘‘anointed ” par excellence, I Sam. xxiv. 7, 
1d, XXVU One; teal. 20. 


1 In A.D.B. s.v. Habbakuk. 
2 So St. Jerome on Hab. iii. 3, P.Z. xxv. 1309-10; St. Augustine, De 
Crome, VU et. 
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IV. Date of the Prophecy. 


The Chaldeans, here described as the instruments of the 
Divine wrath, were originally a tribe dwelling in the marshy 
district near the mouth of the Euphrates known as Bit-Jakin, 
whence came Merodach-Baladan the enemy of Assyria, the 
would-be ally of Ezechias, and king of the Chaldeans from 
about 721-709 B.c. On the death of Assurbanipal in 626 B.c. 
Nabopolassar the Chaldean became king of the Chaldeans 
and founder of the Neo-Babylonian Empire; he was suc- 
ceeded by Nabuchodonosor the Great, 605 B.c. 

The Chaldeans, then, can hardly have been known much 
before the end of the eighth century B.c. And so Habacuc 
presents them as unknown, except vaguely, to the Jews of 
his time; hence they could not have been conceived of as a 
menace. The chief vices which he bewails among the Jews 
are violence and injustice, i. 2-4 (the idolatry mentioned in 
ii. 18-19 is of course that of the Chaldeans); hence it has 
been held that the period of Manasses’ repentance, circa 650- 
640, will best accord with the prophecy, though perhaps the 
moment when Nabuchodonosor defeated Pharao Necho II, 
c. 605 B.c., when, that is, the Chaldean power seemed at its 
height, may best suit all the circumstances of the prophecy. 
The temple is still standing, ii. 20, and the Prophet is fa- 
miliar with the Psalter, cf. ii. 18-19 and Ps. cxiii. 4-8; 11. 20 
eemre ce<) 4. ii. 3 and Ps. Ixxi. 19; iii. 9 and Ps, vu. 18; 
iit and Ps. xvii.15; iii. 18 and Ps. lxxxviii. 36-88; i. 14 
and Ps. ix. 9; iii 19 and Ps. xvii. 2, 24. These parallels 
are, of course, mostly in the canticle of chap. iii, This hymn 
is of particular interest because it is the only place outside 
the Psalter where we find the musical, terms of the latter 
preserved to us; thus in the title, ni3Y” oY, Shigionoth, Vulg. 
‘pro ignorantiis,” cf. Ps. vii. 1; term Selah, i. 9 and 138, but 
omitted in the Vulgate and Douay; in the last verse the 
words ‘the conqueror” and “singing Psalms”’ should pro- 
bably be rendered “for the chief musician, on my stringed 
instruments,’ a musical direction to the singers, cf. s.v. 
Psalter. 
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V. The Theological Teaching. 
Vi. Bibliography. 


I. Introductory. 


SOPHONIAS, in Hebrew MIBY, Zephan-Yah, “the Lord 
guardeth.” His genealogy is given as far back as the 
fourth generation; andas it seems certain that the Ezechias 
mentioned is the king of that name, Sophonias would be 
of the royal stock, a fact which gives peculiar significance 
to his denunciations of the princes, 1. 8, iii. 3. 

He prophesied in the days of Josias, 639-610 B.c. 

The Prophet summons all to judgement for their idolatry, 
i, 4-6, and for their love of riches, i. 18, iii. 8. His cry is 
ever: “the day of the Lord is at hand "ge {rong Wiha, 


Thomas of Celano derived the opening words of the 
Dies lre. 


ll. Divisions. 
i-iii. 8. Universal judgement. 
i-ii. 3. On Israel. 
ii. 4-15. On the nation. 
iii. 1-8. On Israel and the nations. 
iii. 9-20. Universal salvation. 


This “ universal ’’ tone in Sophonias should be noted ; the history of 
the nations is that of God’s operations in them; and the goal of these 
operations is their universal salvation. In other words : God punishes 
only to save. 
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lll. Notes on the Text. 


i. 4. ‘‘ The wardens of the temples,” cf. Osee x. 5, 4 Kings xxiii. 5 
where it is rendered ‘‘soothsayers.”’ 

i, 5. Melchom was the deity of Ammon, cf. ii. 9. 

i. 9g. “* Entereth arrogantly,” presumably of those who went into the 
Temple with no reverence, but cf. 1 Sam. v. 5. 

i. 10, Note Sophonias’ familiarity with the topography of Jerusalem ; 
‘the Second,” apparently the name of a quarter of the city, cf 
4 Kings xxii. 14. 

i, 11. ‘‘ The Mortar” a translation of a proper name, the Maktesh, 
presumably some site in the city. Jerusalem is here spoken of as 
“Canaan” in the same way as in Ezech. xvi. 3, Osee xii. 7. ‘‘ Wrapped 
up in silver,’”’ R.V. “laden with.” 

i, 12, ‘The Lord will not do good nor will He do evil,” for this 
proverbial expression see Isa. xli. 23, Jer. x. 5. 

i. 13. Apparently a quotation of Amos v. II. 

ii. 4-7. Woe on Philistia, cf Amos i and note the absence of Geth as 
also in Amos, where see notes. In ver. 5 the Septuagint has not 
‘‘nation of reprobates”’ but “strangers of the Cretans” while the 
Hebrew has “ nations of the Cerethim”; this may throw light on the 
vexed question of the origin of the Philistines and on the Cerethites of 
2 Sam. viii. 18, etc. 

ii. 7, The reference here to a captivity, cf iii. 20, and to a dispersion, 
iii. Lo, is noteworthy, for Sophonias prophesied under Josias and 
therefore long anterior to the captivity ; it is impossible to arrive at 
the date of a prophecy from purely intrinsic evidence. 

ii. 8-11. The similarity of this to Jsafas has led many to regard these 
verses as forming no part of Sofhonias ; it is noticeable that here only 
is God spoken of by him as ‘‘ Lord of Hosts.” 

ii. 13. ‘* The beautiful city.” Why St. Jerome renders this “speciosa” 
is a mystery. The Hebrew and Greek have Nineveh, as indeed the 
context demands. 

iii, I. R.V. “ Woe to her that is rebellious and polluted, to the 
oppressing city,” where the word rendered “ dove” in the Septuagint 
and Vulgate is regarded as a participle from the root meaning “to 
oppress,” cp. Jer. xvi. 16, 1. 16. 

iil, 14-20. This description of the return from the Exile is so vivid 
that many moderns refuse to regard it as part of Sophonias but as 
written after the event. 

ili, 18. “ The triflers that were departed from the Law,” R.V. “them 
that sorrow for the solemn assembly”; the word rendered “‘triflers” is 
regarded as deriving from a root meaning “to sorrow.” 


IV. Date of the Prophecy. 


Both Jeremias and Sophonias prophesied during the 
reign of Josias; yet it is not easy to determine which is 
prior to the other. For while Josias instituted a drastic 
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reform, Sophonias bears witness to the presence of idolatry; 
hence it is argued that he prophesied before Jeremias, and 
that we have a confirmation of this in the fact that when 
josias in his twelfth year wished to consult a Prophet he 
went to Huldah and not to Jeremias or Sophonias; the 
latter, then, may have already been dead, while Jeremias 
was not called till the following year. There are certain 
parallels between the two Prophets; but here again it is 
not easy to decide with whom the priority lies. And while 
it is generally maintained that the priority lies with 
Sophonias with whose prophecies Jeremias is thus pre- 
sumed to have been familiar, yet a comparison of Jer. 
vii. 28 with Soph. iii. 2, and of Jer. vii. 4 with Soph. ii. 11, 
would seem to indicate a literary priority for Jeremias. 

The divisions given above will have shown how Sophonias, 
unlike the rest of the Minor Prophets, save Amos, starts, 
like Isaias, Jeremias and Ezechiel, from predictions against 
the Chosen People, then proceeds to predictions against the 
nations, and finally to words of comfort for both. It would 
be a mistake to suppose that Sophonias, or any of the 
Prophets, spoke of woes in the abstract, or that they had in 
mind only the actual judgements of God. Rather they see 
these latter as exercised through the intervention of natural 
causes, divinely stirred up indeed to act as God’s instru- 
ments, yet none the less natural. Sophonias is peculiar in 
that he never mentions the name of the invader who, in 
chap. li, is to bring destruction on Philistia, verses 4-7, on 
Moab and Ammon, on the Ethiopians, verses 8-12, and 
even on the Assyrians, verses 13-15; it is probable that he 
has in view the Scythians who sent out a wave of emigrants 
about that period and to whom we have a reference in 
Ezech. xxxviil-xxxix ; a trace of their presence in Pales- 
tine is to be found in the name Scythopolis given to Beth- 
shan below the Sea of Galilee. 


V. The Theological Teaching. 


God is “the Lord of Hosts,” ii. 9-10; He is “the King 
of Israel,” ili. 15; He is “jealous” for His people, i. 18, 
ii. 8; Jerusalem is His “ Holy Mountain,” iii. 11; He 
dwells ‘‘in the. midst thereof,” iii. 5, 15, 17; priests and 
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Prophets alike are described as ‘ without faith,” and as 
acting “unjustly against the law,” iii. 4; the people are 
His but they are ‘not worthy to be loved,” ii. 1; they must 
‘seek Him,” and He “will save a remnant,” il. 9, i1i. 12-13. 
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I. Introductory. 
Il. Contents and Divisions. 
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V. The Theological Teaching. 
VI. Bibliography. 


I. Introductory. 


‘‘ How shall we magnify Zorobabel? For he was a signet on the 
right hand. In like manner Jesus the son of Josedec? Who in their 
days built the house and set up a holy Temple to the Lord, prepared 
for everlasting glory,” Ecclus. xlix. 13-14. 


AcceEus, ‘45, Haggai or “ festival,’ began to prophesy two 
months before Zacharias, in the sixth month of the second 
year of Darius Hystaspes or s.c. 520-519. According to 
the Septuagint Pss. cxlvi (cxlv)-cxlviii are entitled “ Of 
Aggeus and Zacharias.” 

These two Prophets were raised up by God to arouse the 
people who had given way to discouragement after the 
rebuilding of the Temple had been interdicted in the days 
of Cyrus, Esdr. iii. 8-10, ‘‘ This people saith : The time is not 
yet come for building the Temple of the Lord,” Esdr. iv. 
4-6, Agg.i. 2. In Esdr. v. 1-2, the work of the two Prophets 
is mentioned. 

The prophecy is addressed to Zorobabel and Josue, the 
former of the stock of David, the latter of the stock of Levi. 
The conjunction of the two is of the greatest importance in 
the series of Messianic prophecies. They represented, the 
one the kingly, the other the priestly aspect of the Messias. 
These two features were to be combined in the one person 
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of the Messias, Ps. cix. Hence, while the whole prophecy 
is concerned with the rebuilding of the Temple, it also 
touches on the upraising of the apparently fallen and 
accursed House of David, for Ezechiel, xi. 28, had seen 
‘‘the glory of the Lord” quitting the Temple of Solomon, 
and Jeremias, xxii. 30, had pronounced the curse of sterility 
on Jechonias the son of David. Hence Aggeus insists that 
the Temple will be built and that though its material 
splendour will not be so great yet its glory will be greater 
than that of Solomon’s Temple, because “ the Desired of all 
nations shall come” into it, cf. Mal. iii. 1-3. He also insists 
on the glory of Zorobabel: ‘“ My servant .. . I will make 
thee as a signet, for I have chosen thee,” 11. 24, for of him 
should be born “ David’s Greater Son.” 

The state of the times can only be likened to our present 
post-war experiences. Cambyses, the son of Cyrus, had 
made Palestine a pathway for his troops in his march 
against Egypt which he had conquered. On his death the 
whole of what we should term “ the near East” had broken 
up and Darius Hystaspes who succeeded him had to sup- 
press a whole series of pretenders of whom he gives a 
detailed account in the famous Behistun Inscription.’ 


Il. Contents and Divisions. 


i, I-11. The people are blamed for their neglect. 

i. 12-11. 1. They set to work to restore the Temple. 

(Note that the chapter-division in the Vulgate and Douay is faulty, 
the date given in ii. I, refers to the last words of chap. 1.) 

ii, 2-10. The new Temple is small; its glory, however, shall be far 
greater than that of the old Temple. 

ii. 11-20. The people are defiled by reason of their neglect, yet they 
shall now be blessed. 

ii, 21-24. The glory of Zorobabel and Josue. 


lil. Notes on the Text. 


i. I, St. Jerome makes this “second year of Darius,” or c. B.c. 520- 
519, coincide with the seventieth year from the desolation of the 
Temple, cf. Zach. i. 12, Jer. xxv. 12, xxix, 10,92 $Paraleeeewiemeeds 
1 Esdr. i. 1, Dan. ix. 2. ‘But this is either approximate dating—which 
seems hardly probable in view of the precise character of the state- 
ment in Zach. i. 12, “this is now the seventieth year ’—or we must 
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revise our dating and regard the ‘“‘seventy years” as extending from 
B.C, 588-518. 

i. 2. Apparently only the altar had been sct up, cf. Esdr. iii. 2-7. 

i, 14. For the rebuilding of the Temple see ii. 19, Zach. iv. 9, vi. I2- 
15) Vili. 9, Esdr. v. 1-2, vi. 14-18. 

ii. 1-6. On this St. Jerome remarks: “I have here but sketched out 
the broad lines of interpretation so that from them the wise reader 
may, even though we do not indicate it, arise to a more sublime under- 
standing of it” and he proceeds to apply the whole to the mystery of 
ict Holy Trinity. 

8. “ The Desired of all nations.” Though the Hebrew word is 
igiecat fore@ine doctrine, see; Gen. xlix. 10, Isa. ixlix. 6, Ixvi. 12, 
AAGHe xiv. 12. 


IV. The Composition of the Prophecy. 


In the prophecy as it now stands, we have four prophecies 
of Aggeus, one in the sixth month of the second year of 
Darius, i. 1; another in the seventh month, ii. 2; finally 
two in the ninth month, ii. 11 and 21. It is, of course, 
inconceivable that we have in these written prophecies all 
that Aggeus said, so that the prophecy as it now stands 
probably represents but the fragments of a continuous 
preaching. 


V. The Theological Teaching. 


God is always ‘‘the Lord of Hosts.” The peculiar dis- 
tribution of this title for God in the Old Testament should 
be noted: occurring first in 1 Sam. i. 18, it seems gradually 
to become the dominant title, for we find it fourteen times 
in Aggeus, forty-eight times in Zacharias, twenty-five times 
in Malachias. Note, too, the expression “for I am with 
you,” i. 13, ii. 5, perhaps a reminiscence of Isa. vii. 14, | 
though the Hebrew is not quite the same. The teaching 
of the prophecy regarding the Messias has already been 
touched upon. 
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THE PROPHECIES OF ZACHARIAS 


I. Introductory. 


ll. The Purpose of the Prophet and the Grouping 
of his Prophecies. 


Ill. Notes on the Text. 
IV. The Authenticity of Chapters IX-XIV. 
V. The Theological Teaching. 
Vi. Other Points of Interest. 
Vii. Bibliography. 


Il. Introductory. 


‘‘Zacharize obscurissimus liber,’ St. Jerome, Prol. to Commentary, 
P.L. xxv. 1486. 


In Hebrew 7°93!, Zakav-Yahu, ‘*the Lord remembers.” 
His prophecies are referred to the second and fourth years 
of Darius, 519 and 517 B.c.; he began to prophesy two 
months after Aggeus. In the opening verses he is termed 
‘‘the son of Barachias, the son of Addo.” In Neh. xii. 1 
and 4, we read of an Addo who came up with Zorobabel 
from Babylon, and in verse 14 we find a priest Zacharias 
of the family of Adaia; in Esdr. v. 1, and vi. 4, Zacharias 
the Prophet is called “son of Iddo,” the intermediate 
‘‘ Barachias” being omitted. Hence the Prophet was also 
a priest. That he was the Prophet who was ‘slain 
between the Temple and the altar,” Matt. xxii. 35, is 
highly improbable, the Jews would hardly have slain a 
Prophet in those days, cf Agg.i. 12. In the Septuagint, 
Pss. cxlv-cxlvili are attributed to Aggeus and Zacharias, 
and cxxxvii-cxxxvill to Zacharias. 
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Il. The Purpose of the Prophet and the Grouping 
of his Prophecies. 


Aggeus had dwelt upon the rebuilding of the Temple and 
the resuscitation of the Davidic House; Zacharias is con- 
cerned with the same two questions, but far more with the 
latter, or better, with the final steps leading to the resuscita- 
tion of the Messianic kingdom. 


i. 1-6. Introduction ; the Prophet’s commission; the people must 
turn to God. 

i. 7-vi. Seven visions and one symbolic action. 

i. 7-17. The first vision, on the twenty-first day of the eleventh 
month ; the Prophet is shown the horsemen among the myrtle- 
bushes ; the punishment of the heathen and the restitution of Jerusa- 
lem is promised: ‘it is now the seventieth year.” 

i. 18-21. The second vision ; the four horns signifying the oppressors 
of Israel; the four smiths signifying those who are to remove these 
same oppressors. 

li, 1-13. The third vision ; the measuring-rod, the future Messianic 
city. 


These first three visions are concerned with the foundation 
of the Messianic kingdom. 


iii. I-10. The fourth vision ; Josue’s filthy garments are replaced by 
spotless ones, a mitre is put upon his head, and he and his friends are 
aed portending men, for, behold, I will bring My Servant, the 

rient. 

iv. I-14. The fifth vision: the golden candlestick and the two olive- 
trees, the symbols of the royal power. 

v. I-11. The sixth vision: the roll flying, the vessel, the talent of 
lead, and the woman in the vessel ; symbols of iniquity which is to be 
removed. 

vi. 1-8. The seventh vision: the four chariots representing the 
Spirit of God which passes throughout the earth. 

vi. 9-15. The symbolic action : the Prophet is told to place a golden 
crown on the head of Josue, for Behold a Man, the Orient ts His 
Name. The union of the priestly and the kingly powers is thus 
symbolized. 


The first three visions signify, as already said, the founda- 
tion of the Messianic kingdom; the fourth and fifth are 
concerned with the royal and priestly Messias ; the sixth 
and seventh with certain features of the kingdom. 

vii-viii, An address in the fourth year of Darius. 


vii. To keep the commandments is of more importance than to 
observe the fasts. 
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viii. The Messianic promises are insisted on as an incentive to the 
observance of the commandments. 

ix-xiv. Two ‘“ Burdens.” 

(a) ix. 1-7, The “ Burden” upon Syria, Phoenicia, and Philistia. 

ix. 8-17. But mercy shall be shown to Israel: Behold thy King will 
come to thee, the Just and Saviour. 

x-xi. A reprobation of the evil ‘‘shepherds”’ who have neglected the 
flock. In spite of them abundant mercy shall be poured out upon 
Israel. By means of a symbolic action the Prophet shows what God 
will do to the rebellious ones of Israel, xi. 7-17. 

(b) xii-xiv. The “ Burden” on Israel. 

xii. 1-14. An assault upon Jerusalem ; it shall bring u!timate relief 
to the city ; the punishment and relief are described in practically 
alternating strophes. 

xiii. 1-6. A fountain shall spring up in Jerusalem ; all false prophets 
and all idols shall be swept away, and “I will say: thou art My 
people, and they shall say: the Lord is my God.” 

xiv. I-21. The final onslaught on Jerusalem; the Lord shall judge 
them ; finally all nations shall come to Jerusalem to keep the Feast of 
Tabernacles. 


Ill. Notes on the Text. 


i. 3. ‘‘ The Lord of hosts,” this expression is very common both in 
Zacharias and Aggeus. 

i. 8. His Hebrew instructors told St. Jerome that this Angel was 
Michael according to the traditions they had received. The expression 
“that spoke in me” is peculiar to Zacharias ; it was some interior 
voice that spoke to him: ‘‘we cannot imagine,” says St. Augustine, 
‘that some voice from without caine to his bodily ears when he says 
‘who spoke in me, not fo me,’” E#. clxii. 5 ; there is no justification 
for translating ‘‘to me” as does the Revised Version. 

i. 12. For ‘the seventy years ” see Jer. xxv. II-12, xxix. 10. 

ii. 2, According to Hebrew tradition this “other Angel” was 
Gabriel, so St. Jerome. 

ii. 9. Similarly the Hebrews of St. Jerome’s day understood these 
two women as signifying the Medes and Macedonians who attacked 
Babylon. 

iii. 1, 6-7, 9. This Jesus or Josue prefigured Jesus the Christ or 
Messias “I w2ll bring my Servant the Orient”; there is nowhere any 
suggestion that Josue imagined that this symbolic action would find its 
literal fulfilment in his own person ; moreover the priestly and kingly 
functions are divided between Josue and Zorobabel, iii, iv, vi, whereas 
they were to be united in the one person of Christ. Note the term 
‘“ portending ” or “ significant” men, verse 8. 

iv. 2. The Jews naturally saw in the candelabrum the law, in the 
flame of the lamp Christ, in the seven lights the seven gifts, cf. Isa. xi. 
2-3, in the two olive-trees the law and the Prophets. Christians, 
equally naturally, regarded the candelabrum as the Church, the fame 
as Christ, the lights the seven gifts, the olive-trees were variously 
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interpreted as Moses and Elias, the law and the Prophets, the Son and 
the Holy Spirit, Enoch and Elias ; while the mountain, verse 7, stood 
for Antichrist or the devil, sce St. Jerome 7 loco P.L. xxv. 1512-1513. 

vi. The red horses may be understood of Babylon, the black of the 
Medes and Persians, the white of the Macedonians, the parti-coloured 
of the Romans. But with regard to all these visions and the various 
interpretations of them St. Jerome gives us the practical warning : 
“It is not so much what is written that we have to dwell on, as why 
it was so written,” 12 loco, P.L. xxv. 1524, and, as Jerome so often 
remarks of this prophecy, the Prophet ‘goes from obscurities to 
obscurities still more obscure.” 

vi. I4. The names are changed purposely ; Holdai is replaced by 
Chelem, and Hem is added. 

vii. 2. These Babylonian names of the exiles are of interest as show- 
ing how the Jews in Babylon had adapted themselves to the situation 

ix-xiv. For the critical questions concerning these chapters see 
below. 

ix-x. The fulfilment of all these things is, according to St. Jerome, 
to be seen in the wars of the Maccabees, P.L. xxv. 1552-1563. But he 
complains that the whole “is wrapped in profoundest mystery ” and 
that the commentators he has read are calculated to lead one astray. 

xi. 8. The three shepherds are explained by St. Jerome of Moses, 
Mary and Aaron, one of the great Doctor's least happy interpretations. 

xii. The whole is to be understood of Christ repeats St. Jerome, and 
apropos of xii. 10, quoted by St. John, xix. 37, he says: ‘that Hebrew 
of the Hebrew whom the Saviour loved exceedingly did not trouble 
overmuch about what the Greek text had but he translated word for 
word as he found it in the Hebrew,” P.L. xxv. 1514. St. Augustine 
has an interesting commentary on this passage, Civ. Dei, XX. xxx. 3, 
where he shows a knowledge of St. Jerome’s Vulgate translation and, 
with his somewhat uncritical mind where textual questions are con- 
cerned, proposes a very naive cdnflated reading of the Vulgate and 
Septuagint ! 

xii. 12. These families seem to be mentioned for their peculiar 
significance: David as representing the kingly office, Nathan the 
prophetic, Levi the priestly and Semei the teachers—as St. Jerome 
suggests, P.L. xxv. 1516. 


IV. The Authenticity of Chapters IX-XIV. 


The tone of these chapters is quite different from that of 
the preceding ones, and it is well known that St. Matthew, 
XXvii. 9, quotes xi. 12-13, as “ Jeremias.” 

Against the authenticity of chaps. ix-xiv it is urged that 
the style changes ; the interpreting Angel disappears, while 
in i-vili every allusion is to the time of Zacharias, 
it is hard to see how ix-xiv agrees with his period. In 
i-vili ¢.g.1. 16, iv. 9, vill. 9, occur frequent allusions to the 
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half-built Temple, the growing city, etc., whereas in ix-xiv 
the nations mentioned are, with the sole exception of 
Greece, ix. 13, those familiar to us at the time of the 
Assyrian invasion at the close of the eighth century. 

Further, Egypt and Assyria were only simultaneously 
enemies of Israel—as they are presented in chap. x—in the 
time of Osee, vii. 11, xii. 1, and of Isaias, vii. 18. Moreover 
the mourning for Josias, to whom xii. 11 is probably to be 
referred—cf. 2 Paral. xxxv. 24-25—is mentioned as appar- 
ently something recent and therefore not later than 600 B.c. 
Again idolatry is mentioned in xiii. 2, therefore the date 
cannot be subsequent to the Restoration in 538 B.c. 

Similarly the earthquake, xiv. 5, “in the days of Ozias,” 
809-757, is spoken of as something recent. Lastly, 
Damascus, Emath, and the towns of the Philistines, are 
spoken of as though in their full strength, as in the days of 
the kings. 

Against this it might feasibly be argued that the style 
changes because the “ visions’’ are over, thus chaps. vii-viii 
mark a transition; that the “ burdens” begin now because 
Zacharias is but following the ordinary procedure of the 
Prophets when speaking of the relations between the 
nations and Israel. Moreover, if we are to take into 
account the names of the nations, then Greece forms an 
exception which we cannot overlook. So too Pheenicia and 
Philistia may not have been what they once were but they 
still existed and were still powerful. 

Again, the whole scene of invasion described was per- 
fectly fulfilled by Alexander the Great who did destroy 
Tyre and ravage Philistia, but not Jerusalem. And though 
it is true that there are not frequent allusions to the time 
of Zacharias, yet in ix. 8 we have a reference to the 
‘“house’”’ of God. As for the ‘idolatry,’ Nehemias strove 
against mixed marriages precisely on the ground that they 
led to idolatry. Finally there is a remarkable similarity 
between much that we find in Zacharias throughout, and 
Ezechiel, Daniel, and the Apocalypse. It is doubtful 
whether this kind of Apocalyptic literature existed earlier 
than the time of Ezechiel. It is conceivable, too, that 
Zacharias here used the terminology of the earlier Prophets 
because it was familiar, because it appealed more forcibly 
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to the ears of his hearers, and because he is now prophesy- 
ing, and not speaking in the same way as in chaps, i-viil. 

But having once agreed to separate chaps. i-vili and 
ix-Xlv, modern critics proceed to break up chaps. ix-xiv 
in various ways and assign them to various authors so that 
chaps. ix-x are said to be by one author, x1. 4-17, xiii. 1-9 
by another,' while it is maintained that xii. 1-xilil, 6 cannot 
be by the same pen as xiv.2, Then comes the question of 
assigning dates to these latter sections. Nowack, for 
instance, would argue that xii. 1-xiii. 6 is based on Ezech. 
xxxvili and therefore must be post-Exilic, meaning thereby 
long posterior to the time of Zacharias himself. For with 
modern critics the Bible never seems to mean what it says 
but always something else. So that when Zacharias de- 
clares that he is speaking in the second year of Darius the 
modern dissectionist seems to take a frenzied delight in 
showing either that Zacharias was mistaken or that the 
prophecies attributed to him are not really his. This may 
seem a harsh judgement. Yet when Nowack, who may 
stand for modern critics in general, serenely argues that 
Xlll. 2 is opposed to prophecy and must therefore be late, 
or that the reference to the ‘“‘shepherds” in xi. 4-17, 
xiii. 7-9 must be based on Ezech. xxxiv and therefore must 
be late, or that the reference to the Greeks, ix. 13 shows 
that the author lived after the days of Alexander the Great 
and consequently two hundred years later than the date 
claimed by Zacharias, the above judgement is none too 
severe.® 

The real solution, however, of the arguments against 


1 Nowack in H.D.B. s.v. Zechariah, p. 968. 2 led. 

3 In A.D.B. s.v. Zechariah. Truth to tell, much of modern criticism 
is vitiated partly by an inability to grasp what is meant by the gift of 
Prophecy—Nowack, for example, states that the eight visions are ‘‘a 
compendium of the eschatological hopes that animated him,” 26. 967, also 
by an obsession regarding the repeated editorship to which it is supposed 
that the prophecies were subjected—the Redactor, says the same critic, 
‘*has sought to substitute the high priest Joshua for Zorobabel,” 26. In 
fact everything in the Bible is desupernaturalized ; for instance the won- 
derful scene in chap. vi where the mystic crown is placed on the head of 
Josue is paraphrased by saying that the silver and gold brought by 
deputies of Babylonian Jews go to make crowns for Zorobabel the 
‘¢ Orient ” and these are put in the Temple for a memorial, 2d. 967. 
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unity of authorship for all the prophecies in Zacharias may 
lie in the true character of the series of visions in chaps. 
i-vill. Their precise significance has always exercised the 
commentators. For it is not easy to grasp the standpoint 
from which the Prophet speaks. The return from the 
Captivity had taken place some twenty years previously, 
yet in i. 12, 16, 21, ii. 4, 6-7, God promises mercy to the 
Jews, Jerusalem shall be rebuilt, the Captivity shall be 
over; the same feature appears in vii. 9-14 where the 
hearers are said to harden their hearts, whence the punish- 
ment; also in vii. 8 ff. the Captivity is spoken of as though 
not yet over. It would seem as though the Prophet had 
projected himself into a time long past and discerned in it the 
seeds of events which at the time he spoke had already 
come to pass. This perhaps was done in order to depict 
more forcibly the contrast between the ancestors of the 
returning Jews and themselves before whom there lay a 
glorious future.’ 

Returning now to the latter part of the prophecy, chaps. 
ix-xiv contain two distinct portions, ix. 1—xi and xii-xiv 
each opening with the formula so common with Isaias, 
‘‘The burden of the word of the Lord.” The former 
portion is thought to fall into parts: ix. 1—x. 1 with ix. 17, 
which last section seems to have been displaced, and ix. 16— 
x. 2-8 and xi, xiii. 7-9, x. 38-11. Van Hoonacker would 
attribute the former section to the Prophet’s own time, 
that is after the return, the latter seems to him to be 
similar in design to chaps, i-1i, vii-vili, that is the seer has 
projected himself into the period preceding the return. 
Thus he would see in the ‘“‘ three shepherds cut off im one 
month” the three worthless kings, Joachaz, Joachim and 
Joachin, xi. 4 /f.; while the “ foolish shepherd ” would be 
Sedecias, xi. 15, xiii. 7. 

The procedure, then, on the Prophet’s part would be the 


1 This interpretation was first put forth by Van Hoonacker, Wozvelles 
études sur la Restauration juive, pp. 80 ff. ; see too his Commentary, Les 
Douze Petits Prophétes, p. 579 ; he would thus explain chaps. i. 7—vi, also 
vii-viii where he points out that the Prophet goes even further back in the 
past than in chaps. i-vi. But while agreeing with his contention so 
far as chaps. i-ll, vil-vill are concerned we find it hard to justify it for 
chaps. ili-vi. 
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same in these last chapters, ix-xiv, as in chaps. i-vili— 
a projection of his mind into the past in order, as it were, 
to pick up the threads of God’s providential dealings with 
Israel and show how they have been fulfilled. If Van 
Hoonacker’s view is sound—and it is hard to dispute it— 
we have in this similarity of procedure in the two parts into 
which Zacharias’ prophecies fall, i-viii and ix-xiv, a remark- 
able proof of the unity of the whole book, a unity which it 
has been the fashion to deny ever since the days of J. Mede 
in 1655. 


V. The Theological Teaching. 


The Lord is “the Lord of Hosts”; it is noteworthy that though this 
title occurs with extraordinary frequency in i-vili, it only appears 
seven times in ix-xiv. The land is His, ix. 16; He is ‘“‘ King of all the 
earth,” xiv. 9g; His gloryis “in the midst of Jerusalem,” ii. 5, 8, Io, 11. 
The Messianic prophecies are numerous ; a ‘‘remnant”’ shall be saved, 
viii. 6, 11-12; the people are ‘‘My people,” viii. 7-8, xiii. 9; the 
Messias is “‘ Emmanuel,” viii. 23; He is introduced as speaking, 
ii. 8-11, just as in Isaias; the priestly and kingly offices are united in 
His Person, vi. 13. The three principal Messianic prophecies are in 
immomvinet2,1x. 0, C/. 1. 16, Xi 12-13, xii. Io, xili. 6. The picture of 
Satan, iii. 1-2, should be compared with that in Job. i-ii: The Angel 
who “spoke within me” is quite a new feature in prophecy, reminding 
us of the Apocalypse. The following is typical of the attitude of 
modern writers : “ In Zechariah, as in Haggai, we note the disappear- 
ance of immediate prophetic inspiration . . . his visions are no longer 
the outcome of intuition but rather of deliberate reflection,’ Nowack 
in H.D.B, 968. 


Vi. Other Points of Interest. 


The parallels between iii. 2 and Amos iv. 11; vii. 16-17 
and Ps. xiv; viii. 23 and Acts ii; xiv. 5 and Amosi. 1; 
xiii. 5 and Amos vii. 14, should be noted. In 1. 8 
(12, Hebrew), we have a famous instance of a change made 
by the Scribes from a false motive of reverence; the 
Hebrew text reads: ‘“‘he that tcucheth you toucheth the 
apple of jis eye,” the Vulgate, against the Hebrew and the 
Septuagint, has preserved the correct reading. 
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|. Introductory. 


IT is more correct to write “Malachi” ‘38?, meaning 
““My angel”; “ Malachias,” the Greek equivalent for 


DIN, would mean the “Angel of the Lord.” The 
Septuagint renders “by the hand of His angel,” thus 
evidently not regarding “‘ Malachi” as a proper name; and, 
in agreement with this, neither Esdras—with whom the 
Prophet is supposed to have been contemporary—nor 
Josephus, nor the author of Ecclesiasticus, xlix. 15, mention 
Malachi. The Chaldaic paraphrase has ‘“ My angel whose 
name is Esdras the Scribe,” and this identification is 


accepted by St. Jerome, 


1 St. Jerome does not merely say that this was a Hebrew tradition, 
of. St. Augustine, De Civ. Dei, XX. xxv; he makes it his own view 
repeatedly, ¢.g. rol. to his Commentary: ‘‘ Malachi, then, is to be 
reckoned the same as Esdras,” so too on ii. 7 and is 7, and Frz7, 1m 
XII Prophetas, AZ. xxviii. 1015. Origen had regarded Malachi as 
actually an Angel, so too Melchisedec, Zom. v on John i. 6, cp. St. Jerome, 
Ep. \xxiii. 6; but as St. Jerome remarks in his Prologue to his Com- 
mentary, Origen’s three books on the Prophet had treated the whole 
in allegorical fashion without any regard to history; cp. 2 Esdr. i. 40; 
Pseudo-Epiphanius, de Vitis Prophetarum, P.G. xiii. 411; St. Chrysostom, 
f2o77iieevon 2 Lim. i, £.G. ixii. 610. 
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DIVISIONS, 


i, 2-5. The procemium ; the happy lot of Israel as compared with 
Esau. 

i, 6-ii. 9. The priests are blamed for their neglect of the Divine 
worship. 

ii. 10-17. The populace is blamed for various shortcomings : con. 
tempt of one another ; divorces ; complaints, saying: ‘‘ Where is the 
God of judgement ?” ii. 17. 

ili. 1-5. The Messias shall come to purify them, and God will judge 
them. 

iii, 6-12. It is not God who is changeable but they who are fickle. 

iii. 13-iv. 3. Their cowardliness ; yet God’s mercy, He will send the 
Messias, the ‘Sun of Justice.” 

iv. 4-6.2 The epilogue: “remember the law of Moses”; Elias shall 
come before the Messias.® 


il. The State of the Times. 


There was much violence, ii. 5; the altar was despised, 
i, 12; the tithes not paid, ii. 8-12, cf. Neh. xii. 10; divorce 
was frequent, 11. 10-16, cf. Esdr. x. 2, 10-44, Neh. xiii. 23- 
29 ; a spirit of cowardliness prevailed, and men openly said 
it was of no profit to them to adhere to the service of God, 
iii, 14-15, And though the priests are more especially 
blamed, the populace are guilty as well, ii. 9, and their 
apostasy from God is of long standing, iil. 7. From all this 
it would appear that there was at the time much discontent 
among the people; the key to this may be found in Neh. 
ix. 36, “ we ourselves this day are bondmen, and the land 
which Thou gavest our fathers ... we ourselves are 
servants in it.” Hence came murmurings that God had 


1 In iii. 8 the Douay version has what is presumably a misreading, 
‘‘afflict,” of the Vulgate ‘‘affiget,” which latter St. Jerome says in his 
Commentary is applicable to the Crucifixion, R.V. ‘‘ rob.” 

2 The Greek, Syriac, Latin and English versions have four chapters, 
but the present Hebrew text has only three. 

3 The Greek text presents no remarkable divergences though it has 
a certain number of additions, ¢.g. 1. 4, 7, il. 2, etc., also some slight 
differences, e.g. i. 9. In his Commentary St. Jerome gives according to 
his rule first a rendering of the Hebrew then of the Septuagint text. 
St. Augustine, as always, regards the Greek text as sacrosanct, for while 
quoting the Vulgate Latin of iv. 6 he goes on to give the Septuagint 
version of ‘‘the seventy interpreters who interpreted ‘prophetically,’” De 
C10, Del, SO ex 
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not fulfilled His promises, and that it was not necessary to 
serve Him in order to be well off, iii, 12-18; they accused 
Him of changeableness; but God says: “I am the Lord 
and I change not,” it is they who are to blame since they 
have not fulfilled their share of the covenant. 

Malachi is throughout pre-occupied with the failure of the 
people and their priests in observing the prescribed Temple 
service. Thesecond Temple was apparently completed, iil. 
10, but early enthusiasms had died down, as was perhaps 
only natural. They had returned from the captivity, the 
future had seemed fullof promise, men thought the prophecies 
of Isaias, Jeremiasand E:zechiel were to be speedily fulfilled, 
yet nothing had happened. The Persians were still their 
masters and it might be truly said that even now Israel held 
the Promised Land merely on sufferance. Did it not seem 
to follow that God had deserted His people? 

In combating their neglect Malachi insists on the broad 
principles with which Israel is familiar, and his prophecy is 
exceedingly brief. Hence it is uncritical to press his apparent 
omissions, as for instance when he fails to distinguish be- 
tween the position of the Levites and the Aaronites to whom 
the actual priesthood was committed, 1i. 4, 8, iil. 8, or when 
he dwells insistently on the position of the priesthood and 
says nothing of the prophetical body. Yet we are told that 


“The priests are regarded as the sons of Levi, not of Aaron. This 
would seem to imply that the book was written from the standpoint of 
Deuteronomy, and therefore before the priestly code had degraded the 
Levites into a subordinate position to the sons of Aaron.... Itis no 
longer the Prophets but the priests who are the messengers of 
Jehovah, ii. 7. ... The prophetic period is so far behind this teacher, 
and its fresh creative life so dead that, when he thinks of the possi- 
bility of a new revelation of Jehovah, the medium of that revelation is 
no longer a man whose lips God should touch with pure fire.’ 


The abuses detailed in Malachi are precisely those which 
figured so prominently in the days of Esdras and Nehemias. 
Thus for the withholding of tithes, etc., 111. 8-15, see Neh. 
xiii. 10-31; for the intermarriages with the heathen, ii. 14- 
17, see Esdr. ix. 1-15, x. 10-44. So that Malachi was—if 
not identifiable with Ksdras—certainly contemporary with 
him and Nehemias and therefore prophesied in the latter 


me. C. Welchyey, DrZ., s.vlalachi, p. 220: 
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half of the fifth century B.c., cp. Esdr. vii. 7, Neh. 1. 1, 


xill, 9.1 
Ill. The Theological Teaching. 


God is “the Lord of hosts,” passim; ‘the Father,” i. 6, 
ii. 10; “the Great King,” i. 14; He changes not, iii. 6; He 
is still the God. of Israel, ‘‘they shall be My peculiar 
possession,” iii. 17, cf. Exod. xix. 5. He will send His 
Messias, iii. 2-4, cf. Zach. xiii. 9, who is “the Sun of 
Justice,” iv. 2, at His coming they “shall leap,” cf Isa. 
xxxv. 6. Their sacrifices have been offered in an unworthy 
and grudging spirit, i. 8, 13-14, etc.; but the sacrifices of 
the law shall be replaced by “the pure oblation,” wz. the 
Mass, 1.11. The universality of the Gospel is foreshadowed, 
‘“My Name is great among the Gentiles,” i. 11,14. The 
coming of John the Baptist is foretold, iv. 5-6, cf. Lk. i. 17, 
Mk. ix. 9-12. 

In i, 10-11 occurs the famous passage foretelling the 
Sacrifice of the Mass according to Patristic and Catholic 
interpretation. Thus St. Augustine, after quoting in full 
Mal. i. 10-11, says ‘“‘They cannot deny that the Jewish 
sacrifices of which He had said ‘I have no pleasure in you 
and I will not receive a gift at your hands’ have ceased. 
Neither can they deny that this sacrifice (of ver. 11) is that 
offered by the priesthood of Christ according to the order of 
Melchisedec, for we nowsee it offered to God in every place 
from the rising to the setting of the sun.”? St. Jerome is 
less explicit, he simply takes the doctrine for granted: ‘‘as 
we see,” he says, “in the Christian ceremonies.”* How 
far removed are non-Catholic commentators from such inter- 
pretations may be seen from the following: Malachi is said 
to show “his high appreciation of the services offered to 
Jehovah beyond the limits of Palestine. ... He not only 
finds a sacramental system in existence among his people; 
he also recognizes its power as a factor in the religious life 
of any people”;‘ or again: ‘‘the most interesting passage 

1 For the various dates proposed see W. E. Barnes, Zhe People and the 
Book, p. 297. 

2 De Cin. Dein li lnwcxouy aaa 


3 Jn loco ; cp. oni. 7, of unworthy reception. 
1 A. C. Welch, 7. D.S., s.v. Malachi amaze: 
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in the book from the theological point of view is i. 11, with 
its assertion that all sincere worship of the one God, even 
among the heathen, is accepted by Yahve whose name is 
truly honoured. This interpretation, which is now adopted 
by most Old Testament scholars, is the one required by both 
the language and the context of the verse.” 

With Malachi the list of Prophets closes and for four 
hundred years no one came saying, ‘thus saith the Lord.” 
But the captivity had done its work, and the land was 
cleansed from idolatry, note the silence of the three post- 
Exilic Prophets, Zacharias, Aggeus, and Malachi on this 
point. John the Baptist, ‘‘in the spirit and power of Elias,” 
Lk. 1. 17, was the first to break the long silence, and all Judea 
flocked to hear him. 


IV. Bibliography. 


See Bibliography on the Minor Prophets in general. 

Haymo of Halberstadt, Enarratio in Malachi, P.L. cxvii. 277. 
Rupertus Tuitiensis, Commentarius, P.L. clxviii. 815. Walafrid Strabo, 
the Glossa Ordinartia, P.L. cxii. 277. Smith, Ward and Bewer in the 
International Critical Commentary, 1912. 

For the Messianic prophecies in Malachi see R.B. January, 1906. 


1 Robertson Smith and Torrey, Ezcyclop. Biblica, s.v. Malachi. 
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Il. Introductory. 


(a) Alexander the Great to Antiochus Epiphanes. The 
period between the Restoration of the Jews by Cyrus and 
the death of Alexander the Great in B.c. 330 is described 
somewhat summarily by Josephus. He tells us how the 
building of the Temple was stopped by Cambyses,! was 

l Ant. SYP ez 
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carried out by Zorobabel despite the opposition of the 
Cutheans or Samaritans ;! also of the favour shown to 
the Jews by Xerxes and of the work accomplished by 
Esdras and Nehemias.?, Apropos of Artaxerxes I he tells 
us the story of Esther.? 

The external difficulties of the Jews were great but the 
real cause of their troubles was the constant intrigue over 
the High Priesthood, When Eliasib died he was succeeded 
by Judas and he by ies who murdered his own brother 
Josue in the Temple. John himself had two sons, Jaddua 
who succeeded him and Manasses who actually married 
the daughter of the notorious Sanballat but despite this, 
was in some way associated with his brother in the priestly 
office.®5 When Alexander, after defeating Darius at the 
battle of Issus, began his triumphal progress through 
Palestine, storming Tyre, Sidon, Damascus and Gaza, 
Sanballat procured from him leave to erect a schismatical 
temple on Mount Gerizim wherein he installed his son-in- 
law Manasses as High Priest. But atter his visit to 
Jerusalem and his reception there by Jaddua Alexander 
seems to have modified his views about Sanballat and 
Manasses.’ The harm had been done however and the 
Samaritans and their temple were to prove a thorn in the 
side of the Jewish people until the end. 

On Alexander’s death his five generals seized on his 
kingdom: Antigonus secured Asia, Seleucus Babylons 
Lysimachus the Hellespont, Cassander Macedonia, and 
Ptolemy Lagi Egypt.2 The last-named—also known as 
Soter—was very favourable to the Jews. He reigned forty 
years and was succeeded by Ptolemy Philadelphus who 
reigned for thirty-nine years and under him the Septuagint 
translation was produced.? The same favour was extended 
to the Jews in Asia by Seleucus Nicator.!° But when 


1 Jb. iii ; Josephus’ main authority here is the Third Book of Zsdvas. 

270. v. SON. 

Seo. vil. “1-2. 

5 Jb. vii. 2, vili. 2. Josephus’ chronology here is hopeless, apparently he 
has taken Darius Nothus to be Codomannus, the last Darius, thus he has 
omitted a hundred years. 


Eefoe vill. 4, 6, 7. 71h, yes: 
eli i, I, ti. 3, of 1 Macc. i. 1-8 
peo, 2-15. 10 70. lie 1-2: 
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Antiochus the Great came into conflict with Philadelphus 
and his son the latter sent his general Scopas who estab- 
lished an Egyptian garrison in Jerusalem. He was defeated 
at Paneas however by Antiochus who came up to Jeru- 
salem where he was warmly received by the Jews and pro- 
ceeded to expel the Egyptian garrison.! Later on however 
Antiochus gave his daughter Cleopatra to Ptolemy Epi- 
phanes and at the same time handed over to him Ccele- 
syria, Samaria, Phcenicia and Judza.? 

(b) Intrigues for the High Priesthood, To understand the 
intestinal troubles of the Jews we must go back a little 
way. Simon the Just, 310-291, and Eleazar, 291-276, were 
brothers and succeeded one another in the High Priesthood. 
When Eleazar died his uncle, Manasses, succeeded and was 
in turn followed by Onias II, 251-219. This Onias was a 
a weak and avaricious man who foolishly refused to pay 
the comparatively insignificant tribute demanded by Ptolemy 
Buergetes.? This afforded opportunity to a. thoroughly 
unscrupulous man, Joseph, a grandson of Simon the Just.’ 
In addition to seven legitimate sons he had an illegitimate 
son Hyrcanus,° a man of peculiarly forceful character. 
Joseph succeeded in getting him sent as ambassador to 
Ptolemy Euergetes whom he fascinated.6 On his return 
he transferred himself to Transjordania where he ruled 
over the Arabs for seven years until, finding that Antiochus 
Epiphanes was coming against him with a great host, he 
committed suicide.’ The only interest of details such as 
these is the light they throw on the state of the Jews and 
especially of the priesthood at the time. 

Indeed with the priesthood things went from bad to 
worse. The Onias who had refused to pay tribute to 
Ptolemy Euergetes was succeeded by Simon whose three 
sons all became High Priest in turn. When the elder, 
Onias ITI, died, 175, there followed Jesus or Josue, 175-172, 
who in accordance with the Hellenizing tendencies of the 
age changed his name to Jason. Though supported by the 
populace he was deposed by Antiochus Epiphanes who set 

1 Ant. XII. ili. 3. Josephus gives as his authority Polybius of 
Megalopolis. 

2510. Wels PUES “0/00 1V. #2: 

5 Ant. XII. iv. 6. Or 7 bien AO: @ 25, is, Ot. 
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up in his stead his brother Menelaus, 172-163, whose real 
name was Onias and who was a thoroughgoing Hellenist.? 
These two may not unjustly be termed the curse of the 
Jewish people at that period. The compiler of 2 Maccabees 
dwells pathetically on the miserable intrigues in the days 
of the great Onias III, 198-175. Simon, a Benjaminite, 
and therefore not of the priestly stock, but “appointed an 
overseer of the Temple,’’? moved by avarice told the 
Governor of Ccelesyria of the wealth of the Temple, with 
the result that Heliodorus was sent to secure it for the 
Seleucidan king and suffered in consequence.* Despite 
these portents the same Simon denounced Onias, and on 
the death of Seleucus IV, B.c. 175, Josue or, Jason, brother 
of Onias, aimed at the High anes ood and with this end 
in view energetically pushed forward the Hellenization of 
the Jews.“ Moreover when Antiochus Epiphanes was 
compelled by the Romans to quit Egypt® which he had 
ravaged® he was received into Jerusalem in state by the 
same Jason’ who made the mistake however of trusting a 
fellow renegade, Menelaus brother of the Simon mentioned 
above, with money for Antiochus Epiphanes. Menelaus 
of course betrayed him, secured the High Priesthood, 172- 
163, and compelled Jason to flee, only to be in turn dis- 
possessed by his own brother Lysimachus who was shortly 
slain in a temple riot. Menelaus continued his intrigues 
against Onias and though “ guilty of all the evil’’?° by dint 
of bribes triumphed over him when brought to judgement, 
‘‘and so, through the covetousness of them that were in 
power, Menelaus continued in authority, increasing in 
malice to the betraying of the citizens.”44_ When a rumour 
circulated that Epiphanes was dead the ever-watchful 
Jason returned from his exile in the land of Ammon, 
stormed Jerusalem, drove out Menelaus but was himself 
expelled and died miserably in Egypt.!? 

The same intrigues continued even to the end of the 
headship of Judas Maccabeeus. For when Demetrius I 


wt. X11. v. 2. 2 2 Macc. il. 4. 3 Jb, iil. 7-40. 

4 7b. 1. 9-17, 1 Macc i. 14-16. 5 2 Mace, tv. 21, 
6 Jb. and 1 Macc. i. 17-21. 4 2 Mace. iy. 22. 
S Jb. iv. 26. 2 1b iN. 20, 


ero. is. 47. WIN /Oo 1s. 58, 12 /6. v. 5-10. 
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laid claim to the throne of the Seleucidans a certain 
Alcimus “who had been High Priest but had wilfully 
defiled himself in the time of the mingling (with the 
heathen), seeing that there was no safety for him nor access 
to the altar”? went to Demetrius and claimed to be 
restored to his High Priesthood. The king supported him, 
with the result that Bacchides and Nicanor were sent 
against Judas Maccabzus.? 

(c) Antiochus Epiphanes and his ‘Act of Uniformity.” 
Antiochus Epiphanes we have just mentioned. It only 
needed a man of his aggressive stamp to bring matters to 
a head; the factions among the Jews gave him his oppor- 
tunity. He began by invading Egypt but the Romans 
told him to withdraw.? On his way back he seized Jeru- 
salem which intestinal jealousies made an easy prey.* Iwo 
years later, the 143rd year of the Seleucidan era, the 153rd 
Olympiad, he stripped the Temple of its treasures, forbade 
the sacrifices, established a Syrian garrison which ‘‘ over- 
looked the Temple,”® set up an idol on the altar, destroyed 
the sacred books of the Jews and compelled them to eat 
swine’s flesh. According to Josephus the Samaritans took 
occasion of this formally to apostatize from Judaism. They 
appealed to Antiochus for help from Apollonius the Gover- 
nor and Nicanor the Procurator and at the same time they 
converted their temple on Mount Gerizim into a tempie of 
Zeus.” 

From this point onwards Josephus practically follows the 
story as given in 1 Maccabees though he has some interest- 
ing details of his own. He tells with a pardonable pride 
the story of the long-drawn-out fight for independence 
which his fellow-countrymen now began to wage. It is no 
exaggeration to describe this as an epic worthy of the 
greatest days of Judaism. In reading it one has always to 
bear in mind that the real patriots were, if not in a minority, 
at any rate heavily handicapped by a large body of recreant 
Jews, especially in the priestly body. 

1 Jb, xiv. 3. Some Greek texts have ‘‘no mingling” and so R.V. 
2 1 Macc. vil. 5-21, 26, ix. 1; 2 Maccexiv. 3-125 
3 Ant. XII. v. 2. 4 Jb6.20.%. 
5W7b. Vv. Beane ioe 2, 6 Tawa ONTO. Ven. 
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Il. The Purpose and Scope of the Two Books of 
Maccabees. 


This story is set out in detail, especially from the military 
point of view, in 1 Maccabees; the details of political and 
ecclesiastical intrigue which nearly succeeded in wrecking 
the aspirations of the Jews are told in 2 Maccabees which 
takes us back much further in the history of the events 
which brought about the final success, The two books 
stand to one another much in the same way as do the 
formal narratives in 3-4 Kings to the purely ecclesiastical 
account in Chromcles. ‘The first book covers the years 
176-133 B.c., the second, which begins at an earlier date, 
covers the period from 177-162 B.c.; the former starts 
from the first year of Antiochus IV, Epiphanes, the latter 
from the last year of his father Seleucus IV. The first 
is simple history, the second has in view the glorification 
of the Jerusalem Temple as opposed to that erected at 
Onion in Egypt by the refugee priest Onias.!. The first 
book was originally written in Hebrew, as St. Jerome 
expressly states: “The first book of Maccabees I found 
in Hebrew; the second in Greek, as can be proved from 
its very style.’ 

How different is the outlook of the two authors will be at 
once apparent to the reader. Whereas the author of 
1 Maccabees, after a few lines regarding Alexander the 
Great, passes at once to Antiochus Epiphanes, i. 11, and 
deals with the rising under Judas Maccabzus in chap. ili, 
the compiler of 2 Maccabees does not reach this point till his 
eighth chapter, the previous chapters being wholly intro- 
ductory. These chapters open with a letter from the Jews 
in Jerusalem to those in Egypt written in the year 188 or B.c. 
124 ; in it they refer to an earlier letter written in the year 169 
or B.c. 143 “after Jason fled,” cp. iv. 26. The object of 
the letter is to urge on the Jews in Egypt the solemniza- 
tion of the Feast of Tabernacles, i. 9, 18, 11. 16, coinciding 
with the Feast of the Purification of the Temple by Judas 
Maccabeus, 1 Macc. iv. 52-59, 2 Macc. x. 1-8. The 


A707 XIN Ti 7 
2 Prol. Galeatus, PL. xxviii. 556-557. 
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interest lies in the curious details furnished concerning the 
history of the sacred fire hidden away by the priests at the 
capture of Jerusalem by Nabuchodonosor in B.c. 586, and 
rediscovered by Nehemias at the return, i. 18-36. We are 
also told how Jeremias had at the same time hidden the 
Tabernacle and the Ark at Sinai, ii, 1-12. It is said that 
these things are “ found in the descriptions of Jeremias the 
Prophet,”! also “in the memoirs and commentaries of 
Nehemias’”’; of Nehemias it is stated that ‘‘he made a 
library and gathered together out of the countries the books 
both of the Prophets, and of David, and the epistles of the 
kings, and concerning the holy gifts.’’? 

The author then states his purpose: the story of Judas, 
of the purification of the Temple, the dedication of the 
altar, the wars waged by Judas, finally of the manifesta- 
tions of Divine power whereby they were assisted in their 
struggle, 11. 20-22. His work, he tells us, is an abbrevia- 
tion of a work in five volumes by a certain Jason, and 
he tells us what the task has cost him and, after a 
fairly lengthy prologue, naively concludes: “ It is a foolish 
thing to make a long prologue and to be brief in the story 
itself,”’ 11. 33. 

The compiler of 2 Maccabees shows at every turn this 
same dry sense of humour; see, for example, the answer 
he puts in the mouth of Heliodorus when asked if there 
was anyone else to attack Jerusalem, iii. 38, his remark 


1 2 Macc. i. 13, il. 1. The Greek is peculiar: Evpioxera: d€ év rois 
dmoypapats Lepeuias 6 mpopyrns Sre éxéXevoev . .. and it is hard to 
justify the translation in R.V., ‘‘It is also found in the records, that 
Jeremiah the prophet commanded...” The Old-Latin, which was 
never cofrected by St. Jerome nor retranslated, is followed by the Douay 
version as given above. What these ‘‘ records” of Jeremias were we do 
not know. 

2 ii, 13. The Greek text has ’E&éeyotvro dé kai év Tats avaypagais Kal 
év Tots Uropyynmariopots Tots KaTa& Tov Neexlay ra avrad, where xara ror 
Neeuiay presumably means authorship as in the titles to the Gospels and 
would seem to be faithfully rendered in the Latin version. The Revised 
Version has ‘‘ And the same things were related in the public archives and 
in the records that concern Nehemiah ” though the margin has ‘“‘ Or, 
Nehemiah’s records.” The statement about Nehemias having taken pains 
to collect ‘‘ the books about the kings and prophets, and the (books) of 
David, and letters of kings about sacred gifts’’—so translated in R.V., is 
most important for the formation of the Canon of the Old Testament. 
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about the money for the sacrifice to Hercules which was 
finally spent on ships, iv. 20, also about the design of the 
enemy to sell the Jews they supposed they were going to 
capture, vill, 11, 25, 34, 36, especially his description of the 
pride of Epiphanes who thought that “he might now make 
the land navigable and the sea passable on foot,” v. 21, or 
his description of Tyrannus as “a man both far gone in age 
and madness,” iv. 40. His condemnations of the un- 
worthy are forceful, ¢.g. of Menelaus, iv. 25, xiii. 3-7, of 
Jason, v. 8-10. The same tone appears in his numerous 
moral reflections: on the folly of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
v. 17-20, where note his pithy remark that “God did not 
choose the people for the place’s sake, but the place for the 
people’s sake,” cf. Mark ii. 27; on the real meaning of 
sufferings inflicted on the elect, vi. 12-17; on the death of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, ix. 28. 

He frankly loves the marvellous; indeed part of his pur- 
pose is to perpetuate the memory of such happenings, ii. 22 ; 
he positively revels in the story of Heliodorus, iii. 7-40, 
iv. 1, v. 18; he tells us of the appearance of fiery horsemen 
in the sky and of how men “ prayed that these portents 
might turn to good,” v. 1-4, also of the five heavenly horse- 
men who kept Judas unharmed in the battle, x. 29-30, and 
of the white horseman in golden armour, xi. 8; finally he 
narrates the beautiful story of the appearance in vision of 
the saintly Onias and of Jeremias “ the lover of his brethren 
... that prayeth much for the people” who came to 
strengthen Judas before the battle, xv. 12-16. To the truly 
Christian mind such happenings are as ‘‘natural” as the 
daily phenomena of nature. 

But there is a harder side to the compiler’s character. 
Judas made ‘an unspeakable slaughter,” xii. 16; the slain 
at Carnion were 25,000, xii. 25, at Ephron, again 25,000, 
xll. 28; on other occasions there fell 4,000, 35,000, 9,000, 
20,000, 20,000, 31,000, 12,600. Modern sensibilities may 
be shocked but it was but natural for him to rejoice in the 
slaughter of men who were the sworn enemies of his race. 
Perhaps we did much the same in the Great War. Side 
by side with this is the vivid picture of the faith and spirit 


Seiiia 27, Vill, 24,30, xX. 23, 31, Xi. 11. 
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of prayer which animated them all, and which anticipated 
and permeated every battle.1 And while heroic deeds were 
done by these men it is always God who wins their battles. 


lll. The Principal Personages who Figure in these 
Wars. 


To return to the War of Independence. The successful 
outcome of the struggle was—humanly speaking—due to 
the devotion of the aged Mathathias and his heroic sons, 
Judas, Jonathan and Simon whose story is told in full in 
1 Maccabees, the author of 2 Maccabees being concerned 
solely with the war waged by Judas. The latter was 
essentially a “man of God,” a man of prayer and un- 
bounded faith. Despite his unparalleled successes he 
remained, even in his last campaigns, as simple-minded and 
unaffected in his piety as when he first challenged the 
overwhelming forces arrayed against his nation. The same 
in its degree must be said of Jonathan though naturally he 
was overshadowed by his brother. But Simon, though 
unquestionably a warrior, was also a diplomat and 
politician, 

The family was a priestly one, 1 Macc. 1, 1, hence the 
not unnatural outcome of the independence they secured 
for their people was their elevation to the High Priesthood. 
As they had by force of circumstances established them- 
selves as princes of the nation they thus combined in their 
own person the two offices of priest and king, and so fore- 
shadowed the final accomplishment in the Person of Christ 
of the prophecies on this point.® 


1 Vili, 2-4, 17-20, 29, x. 16, 25-27, Kil. 5, 15,125, 27, 420 emer 
17, xiv. 34-36. 

2 Vill. 24, 35, 1x. 5, x.628, "x1. SY "xy gee eee 
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GENEALOGICAL TREE OF THE MACCABEES, OR HASMONEANS. 


HASMON 

| 
Simon 

Johanan 

| 
Mathathias 
| a 
| 
Simon Judas Maccabzeus Jonathan 
143-136 166-161 161-143 
John Hyrcanus 
136-106 
| 
| 
Aristobulus I Alexander Jannzus 
T 106 105-78 
| 
| i, 
Hyrcanus IT Aristobulus II 
f 30 T 49 
Alexandra 

Alexander Antigonus 


lie t 37 


Mariamne f 29 
(m. Herod the Great) 
| 


Alexander Aristobulus 
ape .CL7 7 B.Ge7 
| 
| | 
Herod Agrippa I Herodias 
(Acts xii) (Matt. xiv. 3, 
Mark vi. 17) 


Herod Agrippa II 
(Acts xxv. I3) 
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THE SELEUCID KINGS WHO FIGURE IN I-2 MACCABFES. 


Seleucus IV, 


187-175 
| 
Antiochus IV Demeirius | 
(Eptphanes), 175-164 (Soter), 162-150 
| | 
| 
Antiochus V Alexander Demetrius II Antiochus VII 
(Eupator), Balas, (Nicator), (Sidetes), 
164-162 152-145 147-142, 143-131 
130-126 
Antiochus VI, 


144-143 
(Trypho, his 
general, usurped 
the throne) 


The origin of the name “‘ Maccabee” is disputed; some 
regard it as derived from the Hebrew ‘ Who is like to 
Thee among the gods (‘strong’ in Douay version) ?” 
Exod. xv. 11. Others maintain that it is derived from the 
Hebrew word for a “‘ hammer,” cf. Judg. iv. 21.1. The two 
books do not follow one another as two consecutive 
volumes. They are independent, 1 Maccabees covering the 
history of the wars waged by the three sons of Mathathias, 
Judas, Jonathan, and Simon, while 2 Maccabees only treats 
of Judas’ wars, 

The value of these two books for the history of the 
period is indisputable. Indeed there is no other source of 
information, and Josephus, in his history of this period, has 
practically taken over bodily the first book.? But the 
story makes difficult reading for us, mainly because of the 
number of actors in the drama. For the succession to 
the throne of the Seleucidans was always in dispute, the 

1 The epithet ‘‘ Maccabean” is generally understood of the whole 
family. But this is a mistake. Judas alone is called ‘* Maccabzus,” 
I. ii. 4, 66, iii. 1, just as each of the brothers had their own significative 
surname, I. ii. 2-5. The family name was ‘‘ Hasmonean” from their 
ancestor, Josephus, Az¢. XI. iv. 8, XII. vi. 1. 

2 See A. A. Bevan in 7.7.S., January, 1929, p. 1913 Curtiss, 7% 
Name ‘‘ Machabee,” 1876, 
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Egyptian Ptolemies were constantly intervening, and the 
generals are many, and the priests are divided into factions. 
The tables on pp. 460 and 461 may facilitate matters. 


IV. The Various Campaigns during the War. 


There are four phases in this War of Independence: 
(a) The early victories which resulted in the purification of 
the Temple after its defilement by the heathen, iv. 59; 
(5) the subsequent attainment of religious liberty, vi. 59 ; 
(c) the conclusion of peace between the Jews and the 
Syrians, ix. 73; (d) the final attainment of political inde- 
pendence, xili. 42, with the establishment of-the Has- 
monean dynasty which later merged into that of the 
Herods. 

(a2) The Struggle under Judas Maccabeus.—After his 
account of the revolt under Mathathias owing to the 
excesses of Antiochus Epiphanes?! the author of 1 Macca- 
bees opens with an encomium on Judas.?_ He then recounts 
his victories in 166 B.c. over Apollonius and Seron and of 
his speech on that occasion to his troops.2 Meanwhile 
Antiochus Epiphanes had gone to Persia with a view to 
securing funds for his further campaigns against the Jews.‘ 
He left Lysias as regent and he with Ptolemzus, Nicanor 
and Gorgias proceeded in 165 B.c. to the assault on the 
Jews. So confident were they of success that they had 
actually arranged with the slave merchants for the sale of 
their intended captures. Both Gorgias and Lysias were 
summarily defeated® and Judas had the glory of purifying 
the Temple on the anniversary of its defilement by Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes a few years previously.’ This marked 
the first step towards political independence which however 
was yet to be delayed some years. 

Meanwhile the various surrounding nations had risen 


1 Y. i-i. Zolemtiiel OG). lla 27. 

3. lil. 13-243 it is interesting to compare the speech here given, 18-22, 
with Josephus’ version of it, 47. XII. vi. 3. 

Seal. 27-32. 

fee 3o-1v. 6; JI. vin. 10-11. 

6 J. iv. 27-35; the whole of this episode is assigned to Nicanor in 
Pv. Ov. 30-01 5 Il. x1-8, 
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TABLE OF THE SELEUCID KINGS, OF THE PTOLEMIES, AND OF THE 


The Jews 
(under High Priests). 


Onias I, 321-310. 


Simon I (the Just), 310- 
201. 
Eleazar, 291-276. 


(The 
Pentateuch transla- 
ted into Greek 
Egypt.) 


Manasses, 276-251. 


Onias II, 251-219. 


Simon II, 219 - Igg. 
(The Book of Wis- 
dom probably written 
about this time, in 
Egypt.) 

Onias III, *19g9me175. 
(CCl e SUMS It Gas 
written, in Pales- 
time.) 


HIGH PRIESTs, 


| Egypt (under 
| the Ptolemies).4 


| Ptolemy I 
323-284. 


(Lagi), 


delphus), 286-245.3 


in 


Ptolemy HI (Ezer- 
fetes 1), 247-221. 


Ptolemy IV (Philo- 
pator), 221-203. 


‘Ptolemy V_ (E#i- 
phanes), 203-181. 


Ptolemy VI (Philo- 
metor), 181-145. 


Ptolemy II (Phila- 


Syria (under the 
Seleucid Kings).? 


Seleucis I (Nicator), 
312-281. 
Antiochus I (Soter), 
281-262. 
Antiochus II (Theos), 
262-247. 
Seleucus II (Callis- 
theses), 247-227. 
Seleucus III (Cerau- 


nNOS), 227-223. 
Antiochus III 
Great), 223-187. 


(the 


'Seleucus IV (Philopa- 
| tor), 1872175. (2 Macc: 
| opensin the last year 
| of his reign.) 


1 We give the dates as furnished by Bevan, in Petrie, History of Egypt, 


vol. iv. See Bouche-Leclercq, Histoire des Lagides, 1913; Mahatfy, 
P. J., The Empire of the Ptolemies, 1895; St. Jerome ov Dan. vii. 8, x1. 5. 

2 On the Seleucid dynasty see E. Bevan, Zhe House of Seleucus, 1902 ; 
Jerusalem under the High Priests, Lectures on the Pertod between 
Nehemias and the New Testament, 1904; Bouche-Leclercq, Hzstotve des 
Séleuctdes, 1913; Jean, Le Mileu Biblique av. Jésus-Christ, 1922; 
Streane, The Age of the Maccabees, 1898 ; also St. Jerome o7 Dan. vin. 5, 
Xe 5, Gl. 

3 See /a7. A. November, 102s. 
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TABLE OF THE SELEUCID KINGS, OF THE PTOLEMIES, AND OF THE 
HIGH PRIESTS (Continued). 


The Jews 
(under High Priests). 


Jason, 175-172. 


Menmelaus, 172-1063. 
(Mathathias, father 
of the Maccabees.) 


Judas Maccabzeus, 166- 
161. 

ldomerrtivan, 161-143. 
Jewish Temple at Ou 
in Egypt is founded 
by the refugee Onias 
IV.) 


Simon, 143-136. 


John Hyrcanus, 
106. 
is trauslated 
Greek in Egypt.) 


5h 65- 
(Ecclesiasticus 
into 


Aristobulus the King. 


Egypt (uuder | 
the Ptolemies). 


| 


Syria (uuder the 
Seleucid Kings). 


| Antiochus IV (Epi- 
Yo piaiwes), 175-16. 
(1 ALacc. opens in first 
| year of his reigi.) 
Ptolemy VII (Euer- 
getes Il, or Phys- | 
coi), 170 (he began 
to reign alone in | 
145) fo 116, | 
Antiochus V (Eupator), 
| 164-162. 
Demetrius I (Softer, son 
of Seletucus IV), 162- 
152. 


Alexander Balas (son 
of Antiochus IV), 152- 


145. j 
| Demetrius II (Nicator), 
| 147-142. 

Antiochus VI (soz of 

Alex. Balas), 144- 


143. 
Trypho, his general, 
usurps the throne, 
144-143. ; 
Antiochus VII (Sideies, 
son of Demetrius L), 
143-131. 


Demetrius II (for the 
second tinte), 130-120. 


ove il, Ptolemy 
DG city 7 i 5), 
Alexander I,! 116-80. 


1 The remaining members of the dynasty are of little or no importance : 
Berenice III, Ptolemy X, Alexander II, Ptolemy XI, from B.c. 80-51 ; 
Cleopatra VI, Ptolemy XII, Ptolemy XIII, and Ptolemy XIV, from 51-30. 
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against the victorious Jews but Judas defeated the Edo- 
mites, Ammonites, the inhabitants of Galilee, Galaad, 
Philistia and Phcenicia, twice meeting and routing their 
leader Timotheus,’ in 164 B.c. Nor had things prospered 
better with Antiochus Epiphanes in Persia for he met with 
a set-back at the hands of the priesthood there? and at the 
same time received news of the defeats suffered by his 
generals at the hands of Judas. He fell sick, repented and 
died p.c. 164, after appointing his friend Philip as regent 
during the minority of his son Antiochus Eupator.* The 
latter came with Lysias to assist the occupants of the 
citadel in Jerusalem which was hotly besieged by Judas.® 
The Jews had to take refuge in the Holy City despite an 
heroic act performed by Eleazar.® Lysias besieged the 
city but on hearing of the arrival of Philip in Antioch 
a truce was patched up.” 

A rival to Antiochus Eupator now appeared on the scene 
in the person of Demetrius son of Seleucus I who promptly 
vanquished Antiochus and Lysias® whereupon Alcimus, the 
renegade priest of whom so far we have heard nothing in 
1 Maccabees, pays court to him and is made High Priest.® 
Demetrius sends him, B.c. 162, with his general Bacchides 
to Jerusalem where the Assideans counsel his reception on 
the score that he is a priest and will therefore deal gener- 
ously with them, but Alcimus soon undeceives them.}° 
Judas proves too much for Alcimus, so Demetrius sends 


1 T, v. 1-68. 2 Afaccabees inserts here a reference to a hostile party in 
Jerusalem which Judas suppressed, II. x. 1-8; while in the account of 
these battles he tells us of the miraculous protection afforded to Judas, 
x. 29-30; he also tells us that Timotheus was slain, x. 33-38. From 
I. v. 6 and 37 it is clear that Timotheus had conducted two campaigns 
which are widely separated in IT. x and xu. 

2 Lavi. 1-4,,77. Lgl te 

OL vi. 5-76 Diese 

4 I. vi. 8-16; a very different account of his end is given in II. ix 4-28. 
See p. 467, note. Josephus, Azz. XII. ix. 1, follows rather the account in 
I. vi and appears to attribute the statements in II. ix. 1-2 to Polybius whose 
explanation of the fate with which Antiochus met he repudiates. 

Seiwa. Wes 6 I. vi. 43-46. 7 T. 1. 5-03. 

8 J. vil. 1-42 TL. xiv. 1-3; dae Xie 

9 J. vu. 5-93 Il. xiv. 13 ; Avi Kee 

Evil, L226. 
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Nicanor to seize Judas with whom he pretends friendship.? 
When he removes the mask a battle is fought at Bethoron 
and Nicanor is slain:? ‘‘So the sword ceased from Israel,” 
says the chronicler. This marked the second step in the 
campaign for independence. 

The Jews felt however that they needed allies, so they 
sent ambassadors to the Spartans and the Romans who 
entered into a covenant with the nation. This did not 
however prevent Demetrius from sending Bacchides and 
Alcimus once more and in the ensuing battle Judas was 
slain, B.c. 161.4 The chronicler sums up his account of 
this disaster by saying: ‘‘ But the rest of the words of the 
wars of Judas and of the noble acts that he did and of his 
greatness are not wrtten: for they were very many.’ 

(0) The Wars of Jonathan, B.C. 161-143.—1x. 24-63. War 
against Bacchides, general of Demetrius I, Soter. In the 
subsequent war between Demetrius I and Alexander Balas, 
son of Antiochus IV, Epiphanes, both kings strove to gain 
over Jonathan to their respective sides by outbidding one 
another in their offers. Jonathan prefers to follow the 
fortunes of Alexander and when Demetrius is slain® and 
Alexander makes an alliance with Ptolemy Philometor he 
also makes a friend of Jonathan, x. 1-66. The war is con- 
tinued under Demetrius II, Nicator, son of Demetrius I, 
and Jonathan routs Demetrius’ general, Apollonius. But 
Ptolemy unexpectedly sides with Demetrius against his 
son-in-law Alexander who flees to Arabia where he is put 
to death; Ptolemy himself dying three days later, x. 67- 
Sciets. 

In the war which followed between Demetrius II, 
Nicator, and Trypho the general of Antiochus VI,’ son of 
Alexander Balas, Demetrius allied himself with Jonathan 
but betrayed him, whereupon Antiochus Theos made over- 
tures to Jonathan who defeated the troops of Demetrius 
at Hasor near the Sea of Galilee, xi, 19-748 At the 


1 7. vil. 26-30 but cf. II. xiv. 18-25. 

2 1. vii. 31-50. 

$I, vill. 1-32; cp. xil. 1-23; xiv. 16-263 Tertullian, 4fol. xxvi; St. 
Weremere7 isa. 1, 5, 7.L. xxiv. 29. 

aT”, teed 18. ST. ix. 19-22. 8 Ant, SALT, ii. 

eee elemed four years; a/. NTL. vii 1. om. OF TA: 
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same time Jonathan renewed the treaties formerly made 
by Judas Maccabeus with the Romans and Spartans, 
xi. 1-24, after which he once more routed the forces of 
Demetrius Nicator but was betrayed into the hands of 
Trypho at Ptolemais. He had been High Priest four 
years. ! 

(c) The Wars of Simon, B.C. 143-185.—Trypho? promptly 
slew Jonathan as also his ward Antiochus VI, Theos, and 
thus usurped ‘ the crown of Asia.”’ Demetrius II, Nicator, 
allied himself with Simon who proceeded to storm the 
citadel, xiii. 1-54, which had so long proved a thorn in the 
side of the people of Jerusalem. According to Josephus he 
levelled it totheground.? The Parthianscaptured Demetrius 
and imprisoned him, xiv. 3,* but Palestine enjoyed peace 
under Simon on whom the author pronounces a great 
encomium, xiv. 27-46. Simon was declared king and priest, 
35, and the Romans wrote him a letter of friendship; he 
also renewed the league with the Spartans, xiv. 19-23. 

When yet another claimant to the throne of Asia 
appeared in the person of Antiochus VII, Sidetes, son of 
Demetrius I, he entered into alliance with Simon, and the 
usurper Trypho was put to flight and slain.® Though the 
Romans asserted their friendship with Simon Antiochus 
broke his covenant with him, xv. 27, and sent Cendebeus 
against him, but Simon defeated him.* Treachery however 
once more did its work and Ptolemy, of the priestly stock, 
betrayed Simon and his sons at the fortress of Docus in 
Transjordania. Simon was put to death but his son, John 
(Hyrcanus) escaped, xv-xvi.” 

The key to many of the campaigns® undertaken by the 
Syrians against the Jews lies in the existence of a Syrian 
garrison in Jerusalem. This was first established by 


1 Ant, XIII. vi. 6. 
2 Josephus speaks of him as Diodotus, an Apamenian, Axz. XIII. v. 1. 
3 Ant. XIII. vi. 7; this was in the year 172 or B.C. 142; 1 Macc. 


Xill. 43-54. 
4 Ant. XIII. v. 11. 5 Ant. XVI vie, 
6 1 Macc. xv. 38-xvi. I0. 7 Ant. XII. wie 


8 For studies of these campaigns see Abel, O.P., in &.B. 1923-1926 ; 
also Campaigns tn Palestine from Alexander the Great, the Schweich 
Lectures for 1922, published in 1927; R. Dussaud, Zopographie de la 
Syrie Antigue et Medigvale, 1927. 
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Antiochus IV, Epiphanes, I. i. 85; Philip seems to have 
been its first governor, II. v. 22 and viii. 8; it was a source 
of annoyance to the Jews all through this period, iv. 41. 
Judas assaulted it in vain, I. vi. 18-32. It was strongly 
fortified by Bacchides, ix. 52-53, who put Jewish hostages 
in it; these were afterwards released, x. 6, 9, after the death 
of Judas. Demetrius I attempted, x. 32, to bribe the Jews 
by offering to evacuate the citadel, an offer which, needless 
to say, he did not carry into execution. The Maccabees 
stormed it, xi. 20-23, but did not succeed in taking it. Jona- 
than afterwards asked Demetrius, xi. 41, to remove the 
garrison, the king consented, but, as usual, did not observe 
his promise, xi. 538. Jonathan thereupon isolated the for- 
tress from the rest of the city, xii. 36; afterwards we find 
the garrison sending urgent messages to Trypho, xiii. 21-22, 
to come to their relief, and after Simon’s alliance with 
Demetrius we find the garrison in great straits, xiii. 49, 
so that they sue for peace and Simon casts them out and 
purifies the castle amid great rejoicings. 

Another frequent source of difficulty in reading the story 
of these wars lies in the number of generals engaged. 


1. Apollonius, I. iii. 10-11, attacks Judas from Samaria, and is siain. 

2. Apollonius, I. x. 67-83, general of Demetrius II; he attack 
Jonathan and Simon and is defeated. 

3. Bacchides, |. vii. 8, a general of Demetrius I; he retires after 
devastating the territory round Jerusalem, vii. 20; after the death of 
Nicanor, g.v. he reappears and slays Judas Maccabzeus, I. ix. 15; he 
plots against Jonathan, ix. 25-48, who defeats him; Bacchides, how- 
ever, holds Jerusalem and the surrounding district; finally t-e is 
routed by Jonathan and concludes a peace with him, ix. 70-73. 

4. Gorgias, termed “the Governor of Idumza,’ II. xi. 32; is sent 
against Judas by Lysias the regent, I. iii. 38, is defeated and the host 
flees to Idumza, iv. 15; later he routs some of Judas’ soldiers near 
Jamnia, v. 56-60. 

5. Lystas, I. iii. 32, is left by Antiochus Epiphanes as governor 
during the lattcr’s absence in Persia, is also appointed regent for 
Antiochus V. He sends Ptolemy, Nicanor and Gorgias to attack the 
Jews, iii. 38 ; on their defeat, he gathers an army and marches from 
Bethoron but is routed, iv. 29-35; he plans another invasion, iv. 35, 
apparently described in II. xiii, where operations are put a stop to by 
the rebellion of Philip in Antioch ; Lysias therefore makes peace with 
the Jews, II. xiii. 26, but, with his ward Antiochus V, is eventually 
slain by Demetrius I, I. vii. 1-3. 

6. Nicanor, is first sent against the Jews by Lysias, I. iii. 38, 
II. viii. 9; after the murder of Lysias he seems to have adhered to 
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Demetrius I, who sent him, I. vii. 26, II. xiv. 12, to attack Judas ; with 
him he feigns friendship, I. vii. 27-31 (cf however, II. xiv. 18-28), 
but is defeated by him at Capharsalama, vii. 33; he still holds the 
citadel in Jerusalem but is ultimately slain in an engagement near 
Bethoron, vil. 30,43, cll xv, 2e 

7. Seron, called “ Captain of the army Of Syria) “fein. sreereered! 
by Judas near Bethoron, iii. 24. 

8. Timotheus, “Captain of the Ammonites,” I. v. 6; is put to flight 
by Judas near Bosor across Jordan; gathers another army at Raphon, 
v. 37, but is again defeated and slain, II. x. 37. 

g. Timotheus, Il. xii, another general of Antiochus V ; is defeated, but 
his life is spared, II. xii. 24. 

10. Trypho, had belonged to the court of Alexander Balas, I. xi. 39, 
he took advantage of the disaffection arising from Demetrius II having 
disbanded his army, and brought from Arabia Antiochus VI son of 
Alexander, xi. 54. He made friends with Jonathan whom, however, 
he afterwards captured through treachery, xii. 5, 47, and ultimately 
put to death, xiii. 23; after this murder he also put to death his ward 
Antiochus VI, xiii. 31. He usurped the throne, xi, 22 paiemmtne 
arrival of Antiochus VII, son of Demetrius I, Trypho was deserted, 
Xv. 10, and fled into exile, xv. 37. 


V. The Historical Value of 1-2 Maccabees. 


As already stated, these two books are practically our 
only source of knowledge of the period. But they are con- 
ceived in a quite different spirit. While 1 Maccabees is a 
history pure and simple, 2 Maccabees is an epitome of five 
books by a certain Jason, and it is clear that this epitome 
was undertaken for some set purpose. It is not history 
in the same sense as 1 Maccabees, and this must always be 
borne in mind when comparing the treatment of the same 
events in the two books. The author of the first had 
abundant and different sources for his work, note the 
number of documents he cites, also his scrupulous care in 
giving dates whenever possible ; we feel that we are dealing 
with an historian who has access to thoroughly reliable 
documents and who gives them faithfully. The perspective 
of the compiler of 2 Maccabees is quite different ; his work is 
the religious history of the period, we have already com- 
pared his treatment of the events to that adopted by the 
Chronicler as contrasted with the methods of the compiler of 
3-4 Kings. As an instance of this we might refer to the 
three accounts of the death of Antiochus IV given in 
1 Macc. vi. 1-16, 2 Macc. i. 11-16 (the second letter prefixed 
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to the book), and ix. 1-27... The campaign of Lysias, 
I. iv. 26-35, is referred to the year previous to the death of 
Antiochus IV, iv. 52, and vi. 1; apparently the same 
campaign is referred in II. xi. 1-14, to Antiochus V, 
cf. ix. 25. Again, the campaigns for the deliverance of the 
Jews throughout the land are in I. v, assigned to the period 
between the Feast of the Dedication and the Declaration 
of Religious Liberty, iv. 59-vi. 59; in II. x-xii these events 
are placed before and after the declaration of religious 
liberty, xi. 18-14. Lastly, note the apparent discrepancy 
between I. vii. 1 and II. xiv. 1.? 


“VI. The Date of Composition of the Two Books. 


1 Maccabees probably dates from about the beginning of 
the first century B.c.; thus in xiii. 80 the sepulchre of 
Jonathan is spoken of as being at Modin “until this day,” 
presumably some time after it was erected in B.c. 143. 
Again, in chap. viii, the picture of the Romans is not such 
as a Jew would have drawn about 70, when the Romans 
were becoming aggressive in the east; Pompey captured 
the Holy City in 64 B.c. Lastly, in xvi. 28-24, we are told 
that the deeds of John Hyrcanus, 185-106 B.c., “are 
written in the book of the days of his High Priesthood, 
from the time he became High Priest after his father.” 
It is natural to conclude from this that the author referred 
to a complete collection of his ‘“Acts’’ published after his 
death. Hence we have the period between 100 and 70 B.c. 
as probably marking the composition of 1 Maccabees. 

2 Maccabees may be referred to about the close of the first 
century B.c. The work is an epitome of five books by 
Jason; these must have been written after the Hasmonean 
house had become firmly established, or after the opening 
of the first century. The epitome will, of course, date 
later, but we find it referred to in Heb. xi. 35, cf. 2 Macc. 
vi. 19, 28. Philo, too, c. B.c. 20-a.p. 50, apparently bases 
portions of his treatise Quod omnis probus liber on chaps. vi-vil. 


1 The note in the Douay version of 2 Macc. i. 11-16, refers this second 
account to Antiochus Sidetes or VII, but this identification can hardly be 
supported. 

2 But see on these apparent discrepancies Knabenbauer, S.J., Comment. 
in Libros Macchabeorum. It must be borne in mind that Jason himself, 
II. 11. 24, need not have been inspired. 
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Vil. The Text, and Notes on Some Passages. 


The books of Maccabees were neither translated nor 
corrected by St. Jerome as they did not belong to the 
Hebrew Canon. Hence the Vulgate version represents the 
Old-Latin text which was current before his time. The 
Greek text exists in several MSS., but not,so far as we 
know, in any MS, which exactly corresponds to the Vulgate 
version. Thus the absence of the Divine Name in the 
Greek is not borne out in the Latin which constantly inserts 
it. The existing Latin text is thus valuable as bearing 


witness to a text differing from the Greek MSS. at our 
disposal. 


I. x. 30. The three cities should rather be the three toparchies, Azzt. 
XIII. ii. 3 ; cf. xi. 28 where they are explained by Josephus as Samaria, 
Perza, and Galilee, dui. XIII. iv. 9, also xi. 34, 57. In xi. 34 Lydia is 
a misprint in the Douay version for Lydda. 

I. xi. 14. The account given in Ant. XIII. ix. 7-8 differs very 
considerably. 

I. xi. 15. Josephus here adds an amusing incident about Ptolemy’s 
elephant, Amf. XIII. iv. 8. Similarly, to xi. 44-51a vivid account of the 
firing’of the cifyis added ini) xX ee 

I. xi. 53. This gold buckle should probably be a gold button, cf x. 89 
and Awd. XIII. iv. 4, v. 4. 

I. xi. 59. “ The borders of Tyre” should be “ the ladder of Tyre” as 
in R.V. and Amt. XIII. v. 4. 

I. xii. 31. The “ Zabadians” are given as ‘“ Nabateans,” Ant. XIII. 
10) ¢ 


I. xii. 39. The whole episode is told much more clearly in Ant. XIII. 
Voll, Viol, 

I. xiii. 3-6. Simon’s speech is, as usual, much amplified by Josephus, 
Ant. XIII. vi. 5, unless as is quite possible, he had other sources. For 
Josephus certainly has some remarkable changes in the order of 
events if, as is commonly maintained, he derived all his information 
from 1 Maccabees. Thus he makes Alcimus die previous to the treaty 
with the Romans, At. XII. x. 6, and consequently makes Bacchides 
come alone, xi. 1, in contrast with 1 Macc. viii-ix. He also states that 
Judas was made High Priest by the people on the death of Alcimus, 
Zattiaos ax, 0, X15 2. 

One or two passages in the Latin and in the Douay version are 
misleading. In 2 Macc. v. 23 Gazarim in the Douay is a misprint for 
Garizim as in the Latin and Greek ; in viii. 23 the words ‘“‘ by Esdras” 
have somehow slipped into the Latin, at any rate they find no support 
in the Greek ; in v. 27 the ambiguous ‘‘ who was the tenth” should 
probably be understood as meaning ‘‘ with ten others,” that is that 
Judas and his companions were ten in all. 
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Vill. The Place of 1-2 Maccabees in the Canon. 


Since the Reformation these books have always been con- 
sidered by Protestants as forming no part of Scripture; this 
view is based on the fact that they were not in the Hebrew 
Canon. But the Church has always regarded the two 
books as canonical, cf. the decrees regarding the canon of 
the Old Testament, also the table of early quotations of the 
Deuterocanonical books.1 


IX. The Theological Teaching. 


The theological standpoint of 1 Maccabees is of great 
interest as indicating the state of mind of the Jews after the 
Restoration and before the advent of our Lord. In the 
Greek text, except in in. 18 where it has been apparently 
inserted in two MSS., the name of God never occurs. It 
would almost seem as though the author went out of his 
way to avoid it, for he constantly uses the expression 
“heaven ’’ instead, even where we should naturally expect 
him to speak of Divine Providence, iii. 60, iv. 10, ix, 46, 
Peto vieo, etc. Yet the author is a devout Jew; he 
glories in the Temple; he sees in the victories of the Mac- 
cabees a triumph of righteousness over iniquity ; he rever- 
ences the sacred hooks, 1. 59-60, iti. 48, x1. 9; the feasts 
and solemnities are a reality for him, i. 47, x. 34, xii. 9, etc. 
We see his sense of the Theocracy in such an expression 
as “ Blessed art Thou, O Saviour of Israel!” iv. 30, perhaps 
the only occasion on which he speaks as a Jew of the days 
of the Prophets would have done. ‘This peculiar reticence 
stands out all the more clearly when we turn to the second 
book the compiler of which, though writing in Greek, and 
apparently a Greek himself, yet uses the theological lan- 
guage of the Prophets. It has been too hastily concluded 
that the influence of the Scribes had already made itself 
felt and that the Jewish religion had degenerated into pure 
formalism, too sweeping a conclusion and negatived by the 
deep piety of the author of the first book as well as by that 
of the compiler of the second. We have a similar feature 
in Esther, q.v. 

In 2 Maccabees we find ourselves in a different atmosphere. 


see vot Cyprian, #/. lv. 5, St. Augustine, Czv, Dez, XVIII. xxxvi ; 
and vol. 1. (1926), pp. 129-153. 
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We have already pointed out the spirit of prayer and faith 
which animates it, the lively sense of the ever-present God, 
e.g. ix. 5,and of His providential interpositions. But there 
is also positive teaching on certain doctrinal points: the 
ultimate resurrection of the body is emphasized, vii. 9, 11, 
14, 23, 36, xii, 43-45, also the creation of all things out 
of nothing, vii. 11, 22-23, 28, xii. 14. It is remarkable 
that not a word about the resurrection is said in the case of 
Eleasar, vi. 18-31; and though the self-murder of Razias is 
narrated, not a word is said either for or against such an 
act, xiv. 37-46. The most famous testimony of course is 
that to the value of prayer for the dead. The version of 
this, xii. 45-46, with which we are familiar is taken from 
the Old-Latin which textually has quite as much if not 
more authority than any Greek MS. we possess. The 
Greek runs somewhat differently: “ And if he did it looking 
unto an honourable memorial of gratitude laid up for them 
that die in godliness, holy and godly was the thought. 
Wherefore he made the propitiation for them that had died, 
that they might be released from their sin,” the Revised 
Version. 


X. Chronological Table. 


Seleucid 
Era. Bae 
TiVMACea. El, Wels? = 175. Antiochus IV reigns. 
els Zhe = 169. He ravages Egypt. 
eel S75) aS = 167. The “Abomination of Desola- 
tion’”’ is set up. 
» dion alto 166. Death of Mathathias. 
cee ieee EG: 165. Antiochus IV goes to Persia. 
NS, aS 164. The Dedication. 
» wi. TO, S49 163. Death of Antiochus IV. 


162. Judas assaults the castle. 


ya. 20, a5 O 
161. Demetrius I reigns. 


vil, a GSI 


ee ee ey = 160. Campaign of Bacchides. 

oo 54 53 = 159. Alcimus dies. 

ee Oc 160 = 152. Alexander Balas seizes throne. 
» x. ann6o — 152. Jonathan made High Priest. 
eK M7 TG? = 150. Ptolemy comes to Ptolemais. 
Peeex. G7, alO5 = 147. Demetrius II arrives. 

Peel TO 107 = 145. He gains the throne. 

XU. Sy 170 = 141. The castle seized. 

5 XIN Le = 140. Demetrius II attacks Trypho. 
me XIV. 9272 = 140. Roman decree in favour of 


Simon. 
Antiochus VII appears. 
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These dates are given by the author, and they indicate 
the historical spirit in which he worked. The Seleucid era 
began on October 1, 312 B.c., with the accession of 
Seleucus I.4- According to the ordinary mode of reckoning, 
his first year and the first year of the era thus established, 
would be z.c. 312-311. But the author of 1 Maccabees was 
a Hebrew, and he therefore reckoned the year, not from 
the October when Seleucus came to the throne, but from 
the Nisan or April preceding. Hence there is a certain 
discrepancy in the dates; for example in i. 10, where the 
accession of Antiochus IV is given, “the hundred and 
thirty-seventh year of the kingdom of the Greeks”’ will fall 
between the October of 176 and the October of 175 B.c. ; 
but the author, who reckons months by the Jewish method, 
i. 57, iv. 52, etc., regards the Seleucid era as beginning in 
the preceding Nisan or April, or six months too soon. A 
comparison between 2 Macc. xi. 21, xiii. 1, and 1 Macc. 
vi. 16; also between 2 Macc. xiv. 4, and 1 Macc. vii. 1-5, 
will show that the compiler of the second book is a year 
later in his dates and thus presumably followed the Greek 
rather than the Hebrew method of computation. 
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ay 280; chronology, 285- 

87 

Amos (Amots), 151-152, 288 

AMRAM, 59 

AMRAPHEL (Hammurabi), 3 

Amri (Omri), 166, 128-127 

Anabasis of Xenophon, 361 

ANACHRONISMS, 47, 181, 148 

ANATHOTH, 384 

“ANCIENT of Days,” The, 855, 
380 

ANDERSON, R., on Daniel, 381 

ANDRE, on Aggeus, 488 

ANDRONICUS, historian, 860 

ANGARAMNES, 185 

ANGELOLOGY in Daniel, 381 

ANGELS, and Balaam, 26; the 
bodies they can assume, 844; 
and the Creation, 84; in 
Daniel, 366, 381; and David, 
148; and the six days of Crea- 
tion, $3; the Fall of, 6, 12, 16; 
and Gedeon, 91; Guardian 
Angels, 48; the Angel ‘“‘in me,”’ 
286, 344; and Jacob, 5, 388; 
and Josue, 82; ‘‘ Malachi’’ or 
‘the Angel of the Lord,” 448; 
““Sons of God,’’ 866; in the 
Theophanies, 45; in Tobias, 
264; in Zacharias, 486-487, 
439 

ANGLICAN numbering of the 
Psalms, 202-203 

ANGLO-NoRMAN Psalms, 225 

ANGLO-SAxon Psalms, 225 

ANIMAL sacrifices, 821; in Job, 
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Anna, The Canticle of, 115, 116, 
172 

Annalistic Tablet of Cyrus, 368, 
365-366 

Annals of Assurbanipal, 368; 
of Assyria, Babylon and 
Egypt, 142-148; of Sargon IT, 
865; of Shalmaneser II, 365 

‘‘ ANOINTED,” The, 111, 116, 
424 

Anonymous Psalms, 216 

ANSELM, ST., on the senses of 
Scripture, 38 

ANTHROPOMORPHISMS, in Amos, 
468; Genesis, 10, 42 

ANTICHRIST, 868, 370-372, 487 

ANTIGONUS, 167, 368, 449, 457 

ANTIOCH, 465 

ANTIocHuws I, 460 

AnTiocuus II, 460, 468 

AntTiocuus III, 460 

AnTiocuus IV, Epiphanes, 460- 
pee 461, 468, 465-467, 47C€- 

AnTiocHus V, 488, 461-462, 
465, 467 

AntTiocuus VI, 458, 461, 466 

Antiocuus VII, 458, 461, 466€- 
467, 471 

Aop (Ehud), 91, $8-$4 

APAMENIAN, 464 

APARNE, 247 

APHRODITE, $21 

Apis, 125 

Apocalypse, disputed canonicity 
of, 258 

APOCALYPTIC character of Dan- 
tel, $58; literature, 369-870, 
438, 441 

ApocrypuHa, 170, 178 

APOLLINARIS, a translator of the 
Bible, 225 

APOLLINARIUS, 
371 

APOLLONIUS, 452 ,459, 468, 465 

APOSTLES, use of the figurative 
sense by, 26 

Apou, 10-11 

APPENDIX to Judges, $4 

APRIES, 48 

APRIL (Nisan), 471 


historian, $69, 
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AguILa, on the Greek additions 
to Daniel, 379; the text of 
Kings, 
209-212; of Ecclesiastes, 238; 
of Jeremias, 328; of Ezechiel, 
351 

AQUINAS, ST. THomas, of Angels 
and bodies assumed by them, 
344; Augustine’s views on the 
Hexemeron, $3; authority of 
the Bible, 35; comminative 
prophecies, 283; the place of 
conjecture in prophecy, 77; 
the narratives of the Creation, 
31, 66; evolution, 33-84; fore- 
knowledge, Divine, 2838; the 
problem of evil, 401; the 
Fathers and the Hexemevon, 
32; the hagiographers and the 
Prophets, 370; of idolatry and 
sacrifices, 54, 321; the use of 
imagery by the Prophets, 280; 
inerrancy of Scripture, 82, 35; 
instrumental causality, 279; 
interpretations of Scripture, 
can be varied, 32; principles 
of interpretation, 344; on 
Isaias, 310; on Isa. vii, 296; 
xvi, 296; the illumination of 
the Prophets, 279; on Job, 192; 
the literal and mystical senses, 


29; the marriages of Osee, 392; | 


the “ mirror of eternity,’ 281; 
of miracles, 46; the Prophets 
and their illumination, 279; 
and the hagiographers, 370; 
and imagery, 280; and aaa 
minative prophecies, 283 ; 
the Psalms, 200, 207, 227; = 
tribulations, 391 

ARABIA and the Arabs, 124, 149, 
198, 450, 463, 466, 406, 417 

‘“‘ ARABIAN Nights,’’ 410 

ARABIC, and Job, 197-198; 
Arabic text of Ecclesiasticus, 
267 

ARAD, King of the Canaanites, 63 

ArRaM, 401 

ARAMAIC, of Abdias, 411; Daniel, 
351-357, 373-374, 378-379; of 
Ecclesiastes, 243; of Tobias, 171 
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ARAN, 18 
ARASKE, 183 


145; of the Psalms, | ARBE, 85 


ARBELA, The battle of, 167 

ARCHAIC Hebrew, in Ruth, 102 

ArcTuRUS, 402 

ARETINUS, on the Canon, 258 

AREUNA (Ornan), 105, 121, 122 

ARIARAMNES, 168, 361 

ARIEL, 298, 347 

ARINTERO, J. G., on Canticle of 
canticles, 249 

ARIOCH, 3 

ARISTOBULUS I, 457, 461 

ARISTOBULUs II, 457 

ARISTOBULUS (another), 457 

ARISTOTLE, 167 


| ARK, The, 15, 18, 58, 60, 74, 86, 


96, 115, 120, 124, 313, 321, 
424, 454 

ARMENIA, 348 

Armon, 402 

ARNOLD, W. K., the Ephod, 117 

ARNON, the River, 57 

AROER, 297 

ARPHAXAD, 18 

ARSAMES, 168, 185, 368, 461 

ARTAXERXES I, 159-168, 361, 
449 

ARTAXERXES IT, 160, 861 

ARTAXERXES III, 168, 180, 361 

ARTAXERXES in Esther and 
Josephus, 186 

ARURU, 18 

Asa, 106, 147, 149, 154, 262 

roe 213, 216, 217, 219, 228, 

a 

AScALON, 132, 184 

Ascension of Isaias, The, 288 

ASEDOTH, 84, 88 

ASENAPHAR, 165 

ASER, 83 

ASHTORETH, Temple of, at 
Bethsan, 120 ; Ashtoreth-kar- 
naim, 193 

Asta, the Decree of Cyrus in, 
304; Antigonus holds, 449; 
excavations in, 234 

AskKwitH, E. H., on Psalms, 22'7 

Ass, 191 

ASSIDEANS, 462 
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Hes genus (Ahasuerus), 159, 859, 

Assurp, 14, 18 

eee 12, 129, 134, 1388, 

ASSURDAN II, 126 

ASSURDAN III, 186 

ASSUR-NAZIR-PAL, 127, 144 

ASSUR-NIRARI V, 186 

ASSUR-RIS-ILIM, 91 

ASSYRIA, in Aggeus, 488; cap- 
tivity in, 390, 400, 402; 
chronology of, 286; Creation- 
narratives; from, 17 ff.; cunei- 
form inscriptions, 298; and 
Darius Hystaspes, 185; decay 
of, 290-291, 340, 343, 346, 409; 
deportations, 302; and Egypt, 
342; the Eponym Canon, 50, 
118; in £zechiel, 351; his- 
torians of, 155-156; in Jsazas, 
295-298, 300; in Jeremias, 
314-816; and Judges, 96; 
Menahen’s tribute to, 387; 
and Merodach-baladan, 425; 
the monuments of, 388, 420; 
narratives and Annals, 291- 
294; and Thebes, 419-420 

ASTARTE, $21 

ASTERISKS, in Job, 186, 196 

ASTERIUS, a translator of the 
Bible, 225 

ASTROLOGERS, The Chaldeans 
as, 372 

AstRuc and the Divine Names 
in Genesis, 49 

ASTYAGES, 189 

ATHALIA, 106, 128, 185, 147, 
414 

ATHANASIUS, ST., on Lamenta- 
tions, 322: the Psalms, 226; 
Tobias, 176 


ATHANASIUS, Pseudo-, on Josue, | 


86 
ATHERSATHA, 165 
ATONEMENT, The Day of, 54 
AUBERLEN, C. A., on Daniel, 381 
AUGUSTINE, ST., on the African 
Psalter, 224; Ahasuerus, 1'79; 
allegory, 27 ff., 386; the ‘“‘ two 
animals’’ at the Crib, 424; 


Cain and his wife, 2; canon- 
icity of Esther, 186; of Wisdom, 
256-257; on the Canticle of 
canticles, 244, 248; cautious 
interpretations by, 25; the 
Central Sanctuary, 72; a con- 
flate reading in Zacharias, 
437: Creation was instan- 
taneous, 20 ff., 33; Dan. ii 
the ‘‘Benedicite,”’ 3890; 
Jerome’s Commentary on 
Daniel, 369; the Deutero- 
canonical Books, 256-257, The 
teaching of Ecclesiastes, 242; 
the authorship of Ecclesias- 
ticus, 268; his Enarrationes in 
Psalmos, 226; evolution, 23- 
25; the formation of Eve, 25. 
Of figurative expressions and 
figures of speech, 26, 28, 30, 
31, 38; of fiction in Scripture, 
30; the firmament, 5, 35; ful- 
filment of prophecy, 284-285. 
Gedeon, his character, 965; 
the historicity of Genesis, 28; 
his treatises on Genesis, 21; 
it can be taken “literally,” 
21; Gog and Magog, 247; the 
Names of God, 46. Hebrew, 
St. Jerome’s translations from, 
225; the Heptateuch, 88; his- 
toricity of Genesis, 28. Inade- 
quacy of prophecy, 37, 141, 
282; the Incarnation, 6; in- 
errancy of the Bible, 156; 
interpretation, general prin- 
ciples of, 22, 95; Jsazas, 289: 
Isa. vii.9, 296. Jevremias, 312; 
of Jerome’s Commentary on 
Daniel, 369; his translation 
from the Hebrew, 225; his 
Vulgate, 487; Job, the Latin 
text of, 197; Avnotationes on, 
260; of revelation outside 
Palestine, 192; the speakers 
in Job, 194; Jonas, variant 
readings in, 412; of the 
Judges, 95; Lamentations, 382; 
the Latin text of Job, 197; of 
Wisdom, 260; the literal sense, 
88. On Maccabees, 469; Mal- 
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achi as the “‘ Angel,’ 443; the 
marriages of Osee, 392; the 
Mass in Malachi, 446; metre 
of the Psalms, 204; mystic 
numbers, 202; was misunder- 
stood in his own time, 28; 
Names of God, 46. Osee, the 
difficulty of, 387; marriages 
of, 892. Parables, 28; Psalms, 
the African text of, 224; 
authors of, 218-215; Exarra- 
tiones 1n, 266; metre of, 204; on 
Penitential Psalms, 208; titles 
of, 208 ; the Patriarchs,17 ; Pro- 
phecy, its fulfilment, 284-285; 
inadequacy of, 37, 141, 282. 


‘‘Rationes causales et semi- | 
nales,’”’ 25, 34. Samson, 92; | 


the Selah, 211; senses of 
Scripture, 38; the Septuagint 
version, 444, His tentative 
views, 23; on the Theophanies, 
91. Vulgate of St. Jerome, 


437. Wisdom, authorship of, | 


268; Latin text of, 260 
AURORA, $48 
AuvsitTis, 198, 322 


AuTHOR of the Bible, The Divine, | 


32, 141, 226, 259 
AUTHORIZED Version of the 
Psalter, 226 
Aven, 401 
AVILONE, R., on the Canticle of 
canticles, 247 
Axe-head, Eliseus and the, 128 
AzartaS, King of Juda, 106, 128, 


128, 139, 147, 154, 286, 290, | 


399-402 
AZARIAS, the Prophet, 126, 297 
oe 15, 182, 184, 290, 297, 
Azuri, King of Azotus, 297 


BAAL, King of Tyre, 134 

Baal, the deity, 77, 98, 128; 
messengers of, 46; prophets 
of, 271 

BaAL-HERMON, 248 

BAAL-PHARASIM, 122 

BAALAT-REMEG, 46 

BAALBEC, 401 
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Baasa, King of Israel, 106, 128, 
126 

Baba bathra, the Talmudic 
treatise, 95, 102, 192, 194-195 

BABEL, Tower of, 8, 6, 7, 30 

BABYLON, Babylonia, acrostic 
for, 322; ambassadors from, 
186; Annals of, 142, 321; 
captured by Darius, 376, 415; 
by Sennacherib, 188; Cap- 
tivity in, 30, 84, 106, 129, 186, 
204, 292-295, 298, 331, 338- 
339, 449; Chronicle of, 155; 
Creation narratives, 8; dis- 
coveries in, 872; Empire of, 
376; Epistle to the captives 
there, 380; exiles there, 339- 
840; in Ezechiel, 342, 374; 
fall of, 299, 301, 328, 340, 
342; Jews in, 439; the king- 
dom of, in Daniel, 3738; 
language of, 298; names, 184; 
the Prophets on, 298; re- 
demption from, 292, 294~295, 
323; and Manasses, 134; Syn- 
chronous History of, 142; 
synonym for, 322; ‘“‘ Babylon ’”’ 
in 1 Pet. v., 179 


_ Baccuives, 452, 468, 465, 468 


BACHER, W., on Ecclestasticus, 
267 

Bacon, B. W., on Genesis, 48 

BactTrRia, 185 

BaDaNn, 118 


Bapbup, 184 


BaGaTHA, 188 

BaGoas, 180 

BAKERS, Chief of the, 6 

BALAAM, 26, 68-65 

Bavac, son of Beor, 198 

BALDAD, 189, 190 

BALL, C. J., Deuteronomy, 38, 
74, 188; Esther, 181; the India 
House Inscription, 362; Job, 
200; Judith, 177; Wisdom, 
260 

BALTHASSAR (Belshazzar), 161, 
278, 381, 3538-360, 362-363, 
367-368, 373 

Baptism foretold, 347 

BARAC, 98, 118 
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Baracuias, The revolt of, 484 

BarR CoOcHEBA, 381 

BARDES, son of Cyrus, 185 

Barpy, on Melchisedec, 6 

BaRI, The land of, 181 

Barnabas, Epistle of, and Eccle- 
stasticus, 262 

BARNES, W. E., on Chronicles 
157; Genesis, 48; Isaias, 310; 
Job, 194; Kings, 145; Malachi, 
446; Nehemias, 165; Psalms, 
206 

Baron, D., on Jsaias, 310 

Barton, G. A., Ecclesiastes, 242 

Baruch, Introduction to, $80- 
334; place in the Canon, 262, 
274; the Fathers on, 262; the 
scribe of Jeremias, 274, 328 

Basan, 68, 70 

BasIL, StT., on Esther, 181; on 
the genealogy of Christ, 292; 
Hexemeron, 32, 48; Isaias, 
309; Proverbs, 235; Psalms, 
226; Wisdom, 352 

BATHSHEBA, 118, 120 

BATHUEL, 4, 18 

BaTtTEN, L. W., on Esdyvas, 169; 
Isatas, 310 

BAUMGARTEN, on Proverbs, 236 

BAYER, E., on Daniel, 381; 
Esdras, 169 

Baynes, Bishop, on Proverbs, 
235 

Baynes, Israel 
Nations, 76 

Bears, Eliseus and the, 128-129; 
in Amos, 403 

Beasts, the mystic, in Daniel, 
855 

BEATIFIC vision, 281 

BEDE, St., the Venerable, on 
Ahasuerus, 179; Canticle of 
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Bel and the Dragon, 354, 356, 
379, 380, 423 

BELLARMINE, on the Psalms, 
227-228; Wisdom, 252 

Bellino cylinder, The, 188 

Benedicite, The Canticle, 355, 
377, 379 


‘ BENHADAD, 106, 127-129 


BENJAMIN, 86, 94, 121, 148, 
154, 182, 451 

BENNETT, W. H., on Chronicles, 
157 

BEN Sira, 264; cf. s.v. Eccle- 
stasticus 

BENTZEN, A., on Deuteronomy, 


BERENICE, 461 

BERNARD, ST., on the Canticle of 
canticles, 246 

BERODACH BALaDAN, 134, cf. s.v. 
Merodach Baladan 

BERTHOLET, on Ezechiel, 351 

BESELEM, 163 

BETH-AmMon, 182, 184 

BETHAVEN, 118 


| BETHEL, the calf-worship at, 


178, 271, 390, 400, 401 
Betu Ezex, 414 
BETH-LE-APHRAH, 414 
BETHLEHEM, 100, 224, 417 


_ BEetH Omri, 180 


the | 


canticles, 248; Esdras, 169; 
Genesis, 48; Habacuc, 426; | 
Proverbs, 285; Ruth, 108; 
Tobias, 176 


Bepouin, 47, 194 
BEELPHEGOR, 63-84, 74, 393 
‘* BEER,’’ the well, 68 
Behistun Inscription, 184, 366 
BEL, 15 


BETHSAMES, 85, 88, 115, 117 

BETHSAN (Scythopolis), 51, 98, 
120, 234, 348, 347 

Bevan, A. A., on Maccabees, 
458, 460 

BEvAN, E., 460 

BEVENOT, H., on Tobias, 176 

BEwER, Ward and Smith, on the 
Minor Prophets, 417, 422, 426, 
433, 442; on Esdras, 169 

‘‘ BEYOND Jordan,”’ 75, 83 

BIBLE, condensed narratives in, 
183; its Divine character, 84- 
85; inerrancy of, 32, 35, 141; 
inspired authority, 8, 141; 
character of the narratives, 42, 
141-144; reading of, 868; does 
not teach science, 42; truth 
of, 174; see s.v. History, 
Truth 
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BIBLICAL Commission, decisions | BOULLERET, H., on Psalms, 224 


on Genesis, 40-42; on Isatas, 
307-309 

BICKELL, on metre in Job, 198; 
in Nahum, 419 


BILDAD, 197 

BILLEN, A. V., Old-Latin texts, 
80 

Binns, L., on Daniel, 376; 


Jevemias, 326; Numbers, 65 
Biga’aTtH AVEN, 401 
BirD, T. E., on Psalms, 224, 227 
Birks, T. R., on the Exodus, 52 
Bit YAKIN, 425 
BLACKMAN, on the Psalms, 228 
BLACK Obelisk, The, 129, 365, 400 
BLASPHEMY, 54 
BLESILLA, 237 
BLESSING on Gerizim, 71 
Blessing of Moses, 72, 74 
BLIND instruments, The Pro- 
phets are not, 280 


BOUNDARIES of the Promised 
Land, 64 

Bourbon, on Suez and the 
route of the Exodus, 52 

BoutFLowER, C., on Daniel, 365, 
381; on Isaias, 310 

“ Bow,’’ The Song of the, 121, 171 

Box, G. A., on Daniel, 381; 
Isaias, 319 

Boyrtan, P., on Psalms, 224, 227 

BRADLEY, G. G., on Ecclestastes, 


242; Job, 200 


. Brapy, Tate and, Psalms, 225 
| Bramziey, Richard Rolle’s ver- 


sion of the Psalter, 225 
BrRAzEN Serpent, The, 68 
BREASTED, The route of the 

Exodus, 46-47 


| BREBNER, Macaulay and, The 


Vulgate Psalter, 224 


| BREVIARY version of the Psalms, 


BLoop not to be eaten, 54, 70, | 


117, 119 
Boccuoris, 136 
BoeEn, The stone, 85 


BOHAIRIC version of the Psalms, | 


223 : 

Bois, H., Jewish-Alexandrian 
philosophy, 260 

Bonar, A. A., on Leviticus, 55 

BONAVENTURE, ST., on E£ccle- 
stastes, 242 ; Lamentations, 329; 
Leviticus, 55; Wisdom, 260 

BONFRERIUS, on Josue, 88 

Book of Addo the Seer, The, 151; 
of Ahias, 151; of the Covenant, 
48, 73; of the Kings of Juda 
and Isvael, 150-152; of Jashar, 
84; of the Law, 184; of Life, 
381; of Semeias 151; of the 
Wars of the Lord, 84 

Borsippa, 362 

BoscawENn, H., on Early Em- 
pires, 16 

Bosor, 838, 466 

Bospuorus, 406 

Bossvet, on the Canticle of 
canticles, 248; on Psaims, 227 

BoucHE-LEcCLERCQ, on Macca- 
bees, 460 


218 

Briaes, C. A. and E. G., on the 
Psalms, 227 

BricHtT and Ramsay, West- 
Saxon Psalms, 225 

British Museum Guides to the 
Egyptian and Babylonian 
Rooms, 6, 18, 14, 420 

Brown, F., on the Hebrew of 
Chronicles, 158 

Brown, SIR R. H., Goshen, 52 

Bruce, J. A., Anglo-Saxon 
Psalms, 225 

Bruston, E., on Jevemias, 326 

BUCKELL, on Esther, 187 

Bupae, E. A, W., on Abraham, 
6; the Coptic version of the 
Psalms, ¥83; the Creation 
narratives, 10, 14, 19, 20,; the 
Deluge, 16; the famine, 6; gold 
in Egypt, 154; Teaching of 
Amen-em-apt, 234 

BupDvuEL, King of Ammon, 134 

But, the month, 124 

“BURDENS ’”’ in the Prophets, 
436, 440 

BurRKITT, F. C., on Daniel, 378; 
Ecclesiastes, 242; the Old- 
Latin text, 197; the Prophets, 
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276; the Septuagint of the | 


Canticle of canticles, 248 
BURMESTER, on the Coptic ver- 
sion of the Psalter, 228 
Burney, C. F., on Judges, 97; 
Kings, 145 


Burrows, M., on Ezechiel, 356 
Buz, 18 
Buzi, $25 


Buzy, on the symbols of the Old | 


Testament, 324, 348, 366, 393 


CaATH, 59 
CabDEs, 47, 58, 61, 68, 74 
CaDES BaRNEA, 61 


Cain and Abel, 3, 18, 28; Cain’s | 


wife, 2 
Carrns erected by the Israelites, 


CAJETAN, Cardinal, on the 
Deuterocanonical Books, 259; 


Ecclestasies, 242; Job, 200; | 


Kings, 144; Proverbs, 
Psalms, 228 

CALANO, 402 

CALEB, 61, 62, 65, 81, 84, 86 

CaLF, The Golden, 48, 125; its 
worship, 388, 390, 400, 401, 409 

CALLINICHUS, historian, 360 

CALMET, on the Canticle of 
canticles, 248; Ecclesiastes, 
242; Esther, 187; Proverbs, 
235; Psalms, 228; Wisdom, 260 

CALNE, 402 

CaLvary, 103 

CALVIN, on Wisdom, 258 

CAMBYSES, 166, 168, 179, 180, 
346, 359-861, 482, 448 

CAMERON, on Osee, 397 

CAMPAIGNS, The Maccabean, 
459 ff. 

CAMPBELL THOMPSON, 
the Flood, 14 

CAMP-LIFE, in Numbers, 57, 59, 
60; at Sinai, 58 

CAMUEL, 18 


235; 


R., and 


CANAAN and the Canaanites, 48, | 


51, 64, 70, 82-84, 88, 90, 97- 
98, 124, 345, 428; idols of, 2, 
47; kings of, 240; names of 
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the months, 124; Canaan, the 
man, 3, 18 
CANDLESTICK, the, in Numbers, 
60; in Zacharias, 485-486 
CANKER-WoRM, in Jonas, 409 


. Cannon, W., on the Canticle of 
“* BURNING, The ” (Taberah), 61 — 


canticles, 249 
Canon of Babylonian Kings, 180 


_ Canon of Ptolemy, 180 


‘* CANTICLE,”’ 212 

Canticle of Anna, The, 115-116 

Canticle of canticles, Introduc- 
tion to, 244-249; its brevity, 
405; canonicity of, 257, 262; 
its figurative character, 30; 
one of the Megiilloth, 101; not 
read before the age of thirty, 
337; its Salomonic authorship, 
282, 239-240 

Canticle of Habacuc, The, 424 

Canticle of Isaias, The, 299, 305 

Canticle of Jeremias, The (Ps. 
lxiv), 337 

Canticle of Moses, The, 71, 72, 
74, 209 

Cantor, The chief, 210 

CaNus, MELCHIOR, on Wisdom, 
256 

CAPELLE, on the African text 
of the Psalter, 228 

CAPHARNAUM, 418 

CAPHARSALAMA, 466 

CapHTor, 72, 402 

Cappapocia, 72, 185, 402; 
Cuneiform Inscriptions of, 247 

CAPTIVE woman, treatment of 
the, 71 

Captivity, The, 7§, $6, 319, 388- 
339, 357, 366-369, 400, 406, 440 

CARCHEMISH, The battle of, 184, 
316 


| CARDINAL virtues, in Wisdom, 252 


CARIATH-ARBE, 85 
CARIATHIARIM, 85, 88, 115 
CARMEL, 128 


| CaRNION, 455 


CarT, L., on the route of the 
Exodus, 52 

CarTER, G., on Esdras, 169 

CARTHAGE, Council of, on the 
Canon, 215, 257 
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CassE-Law, 58, 60 

CasLEu, 124 

CASSANDER, 449 

Cassioporus, on Prophecy, 257; 
the Psalms, 228 

CASSEL, P., on Esther, 187 

CATHOLIC Faith as a guide in in- 
terpretation of the Bible, 25-26 

““CAUSALES rationes,’’ St. Au- 
gustine’s, 25 

CAUSALITY, 24 

CaussE, P., on the Psalms, 228 

CEDAR-TREE, Assyria depicted 
as a, by Ezechiel, 348 

CEILAH, 116 

CELANO, Thomas of, the Dies ive, 
427 

CENDEBEuS, 464 

CENERETH, 85 


Census, in Numbers, 58, 59, 64; | 


a census-book, 152 

CENTAURS, not more impossible 
than narratives in Daniel, 366 

CENTRAL Sanctuary, The, 71, 
86, 124-125, 134 

CEREMONIAL, the value of, 404 

CERETHIM and Cerethites, 428 

CERTITUDE of the Prophets, 282 

CERVINUS, Cardinal, 
Deuterocanonical Books, 257- 
258 

CETURA, 4, 18 

CHALANE, 402 

CHALDaIC,in Daniel,356; Esdras, 
162; Creation narratives in 
Genesis, 10, 12, 19-20; in 
Judith, 178; the language, 
368; in Malachi, 448; version 
of Tobias, 171-172 

CHALDEAN histories, 366 

CHALDEES, The, 6, 19, 50, 148, 
286-287, 291-298, 301-362, 
313-314, 316, 359, 367, 372- 
374, 406, 419, 423, 425; as 
astrologers, 372 

CHALLONER, his revision of the 
Old Testament, 226 

CHANGE of persons in Jevemias, 


‘*CuHaos,” The, 10, 12, 18, 32; 
cf. 252 
II, 


on the | 


| 


| 
| 


| 
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CHAPMAN, on the route of the 
Exodus, 52 

CuarRiots, Zacharias’ vision of 
the, 485 

CHARLES, R. H., on Daniel, 381 

CHASTITY, teaching on, in To- 
bias, 171 

CHEDORLAOMER, 8, 6, 

CHELEM, 437 

CHERUBIM, 347-348 

CHEYNE, T. K., on Ecclesiasticus, 
268; Jsaias, 310; Jevemias, 
326; Job, 194, 198-199; on 
Job xix, 25-29, 189; Lamen- 
tations, 329; Micheas, 417; 
Osee, $94: Proverbs, 285; 
Psalms, 228; Ruth, 102 

CuiGci, Cardinal, 378 

CHILDHOOD of Christ, 34; of the 
world, 34, 37, 39, 42 

Children, Song of the Three, 855, 
412 


CHIMZRA, NO more amazing 
than the stories in Daniel, 366 

Chistensis, Codex, 378 

CHOBAR, The River, 286, 336, 349 

CHOSEN line, The, 5 

CHOSEN People, The 1, 3, 9, 66, 
70-71, 110, 116, 159, 191, 262, 
205, 246, 299, 314, 320, 325, 
346, 350, 356, 424, 429, 441 

‘‘CHOSEN Servant,’’ The, 306 

CHozEH, or ‘‘ Seer,’’ 117, 271 

CuRIsT, His use of allegory, 411; 
appeal to Prophecy, 284; born 
at Bethlehem, 416; of a Virgin, 
$28; and the Canticle of 
canticles, 245-246; ‘‘ Christus,’’ 
111, 116, 424; and the Church, 
227, 245-246; and Daniel, 371, 
375; of the stock of David, 
$22, 416; the ‘‘ Door,’’ 246; 
the ‘‘Expectation of all 
nations,’’ 5, 482-438; foretold, 
424: the fulfilment of Pro- 
phecy, 456; the ‘‘ Good Shep- 
herd,’”’ 246; and Jonas, 409; 
the King of Peace, 346, 416; 
His Kingdom, 295; the end of 
the Law, 284; omissions of re- 
ferences, to by the Septuagint 


31 


482 


307; His Passion, 299; Priest- 
hood of, 446; promised, 346, 
424; Prophecies of, 414-415, 
424, 486-437; the end of the 
Prophets, 271, 289, 298, 297; 
the Redeemer, 295-299, 306; 
the Ruler, 416; types of, 318; 
in Zacharias, 486. Cf. s.v. 
Messias, Redeemer 

CHROMATIUS, 176 

CHRONICLERS, The Prophets as, 
108, 272 


Chronicles and the Chronicler, . 


Introduction to, 146-157; 
‘Acta’? of Kings in, 273; 


and Daniel, 374; and Job, 194; | 


and Kings, 140; Levitical 
character of, 76, 108, 458; its 
historical character, 124, 140- 
141, 346; and 2 Macc. 466; 
and the Psalms, 214, 218-219, 
221; and 1-2 Samuel, 118, 114; 
and Wisdom, 259 

Chronicles of Jerahmeel, 379 

CHRONOLGY, Daniel, 357-865; of 
David, 112; Ezechiel, 386, 338; 
of Jeremias, 318-320; Jose- 
phus, 91; Judges, 82, 93-94, 
97; of the Maccabees, 457-462, 


470-471: of the Minor Pro- | 


phets, 407; Osee, 386; Pro- 
phets in general, 269, 285-287; 
the ‘‘received,’’ 43, 298; of 
1-2 Samuel, 112; S2anacherib, 
131, 291-293; Tables, 118-114; 
Ussher’s, 118, 125; according 


to the series of High Priests, | 


162 

CHRYSOSTOM, ST., on Abraham, 
6; on the Golden Calf, 48; 
Daniel, 389-381; Genesis, 48; 
Isaias, 289, 309; Jevemias, 
326; Job, 200; Kings, 144-145; 
obscurity of the Prophets, 
287; Proverbs, 285; Psalms, 
227-228; Moses spoke to a 
“rudis populus,’’ 37 

CHURCH, arguments from the 
*‘ fact ’’ of the, 284; the ‘‘ one 
Ark of Salvation,’’ 847; and 
the Canon, 257; and Christ 


** Aids” to the Study of the Bible 
| 


and the Psalms, 227; and 
Christ and the Canticle of can- 
ticles, 246; of Christ, 289, 299; 
in Daniel, 379-881; Ezechiel, 
836, 347; foretold, 284-285, 
414-415; ‘‘set on a _ hill,’’ 
345; interpositions of Provi- 
dence regarding, 284; of the 
Jews, 60; and Revelation, 8; 
and the Septuagint version of 
Daniel, 378; typified in the 
Old Testament, 111, 386 

CHURTON, W.R., on the Deutero- 
canonical Books, 260 

Cuusal, 129 

Ciasca, Cardinal, on the Coptic 
version of Job, 198 

CIMMERIANS, The, 365 

CINITES, The, 60, 119 

CIRCUMCISION, 4, 82 

Cis, 119 

Cit1es of Refuge, 64, 83 

CiviL war, 118 

CLAUDIUS, historian, 360 

CLay, T., on Gilgamesh, 138, 16 

CLEAN and unclean foods, 70 

CLEANLINESS, 71 

CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA, his 
Biblical text, 262; Daniel, 369, 
378; Esther, 186; Isaias, 292; 
Judith, 181; Proverbs, 280; 
Tobias, 176; Wisdom, 256 

CLEMENTINE Vulgate, of Baruch, 
BES} 

CLEOPATRA, 183, 187, 450 

CLIFFORD, Bishop, on Genesis, 21 

Code of Hammurabi, The, 48, 78 

Codex Alexandrinus, 98, 119, 307 

Codex Chisiensis, 378 

Codex Sinaiticus, 172, 421 

Codex Vaticanus, 119, 421 

Codex, No. 248, 261 

CODOMANNUS, Darius, 861 

Ca@LEsYRIA, 401, 450-451 

CoLENSO, on the Pentateuch, 89 

CoLeT, Dean, on the Mosaic 
account of Creation, 48 

CoLocynTH (ivy, gourd), 412 

COLUMBANUS, ST., on the 
Psalms, 228 

CoMMINATIVE Prophecies, 2838 


Index 


ComPiLERS, the work of, in the 
Books of Esdras-Nehemias, 
162-166; Judges, 95-96; Kings, 


119; Psalms, 217-221; 1-2 
Samuel, 107-108, 140-141 
Compluiensian Polyglotit, The, 


the Psalms in, 224 
ConcorpistTic system, The, 20 
CoNDAMIN, S.J., on Ecclesiastes, 

242; Isaias, 310; Jeremias, 

326-327; Osee, 394 


CONDENSED narratives in the | 


Bible, 140, 402, 433 

ConpDER, D. R., Tell el-Amarna 
Tablets, 52 

ConrFESSION of sin, 805 

Confessions of St. Augustine, 
The, 22 

‘* CONGREGATOR,’’ 261 

Conias, 318 


CONJECTURE in Prophecy, The | 


place of, 269, 277, 307, 419 
CONSOLATION, 292, 341, 348 
CONSTANTINOPLE, The Council 

of, on the Canticle of canticles, 

207, 245 
CONSULAR lists, 

Canon, 50 
ConsuLs, 125 
‘*ConsuULTING the Lord,’’ 121, 

269, 274, 345 
CONTINGENCIES, future, 283 
Cook, S. A., on Deuteronomy, 76; 

Job, 194; the occupation of 

Canaan, 51; Proverbs, 285 
Cooke, G. A., on Aggeus, 277; 

Debora, 91; Judges, $8 
Coptic version of Job, 198; of 

the Psalms, 223 
Copyists, 92, 412 
CoRDERIUS, on Job, 200 
CorE and the Corahites, 72, 

2038, 209, 218, 216-219 
CorNELIUS A LAPIDE, on £c- 

clesiastes, 242; Josue, 89; 

Proverbs, 235; Psalms, 228; 

Wisdom, 260 
CORNELL, on Ezechiel, 351 . 
CoRNELY, R., on Judith, 179; 

Wisdom, 260 
CORNER-STONE, The, 298 


the Eponym 


483 
Cosmocony, 10, 20 

CouncIit of Carthage, 215, 257 
Councit of Constantinople, 207, 


245 


| CounciL of Florence, 215, 257- 


258, 329 

Councit of Hippo, 380 

CounciL of Nicza, 178, 181, 383 

Counci, of Toledo, on the 
Canon, 257 

Counci, of Trent, 186, 215, 
257-259, 329 

CouNSEL of God, The, 270 

Covenant, Book of the, 45, 48, 
78, 78 

Covenants, 7, 71, 88, 188, 
160-416, 391 

COVERDALE, his version of the 
Psalms, 226 

CowLEy and Neubauer, 
Ecclesiasticus, 267 

Cozza and the Codex Chisiensis 
of Daniel, 378 

CREATION, of the Angels, 33; 
Chaldean narratives of, 10 ff.; 
was instantaneous, 84; in 
general, 8 ff.; out of nothing, 
3, 7, 14, 43, 478; of man, 
11 ff., 41, 268 


on 


| CREATOR, The, 180, 299, 3806, 


380 

CRELLIER, H. J., on the Canticle 
of canticles, 249 

CRETE and the Cretans, 402, 428 

eae of Prophecy, 234, 269, 
32 

CROCKETT, on Chronicles, 157 

CROCODILE, 191 

Cross, The, in Ezechiel, 342 

CRUCIFIXION, The, 444 

Cresias, 865 

Cunaxa, The battle of, 167 

CUNEIFORM, use of, 298 

CursEs on Mount Ebal, 71 

CuRSING, 321 

CursING Psalms, The, 204 

Curtiss, on Daniel, 864, 376: 
Levitical priests, 55; Macca- 
bees, 458 

CuTHA and Cutheans, 128, 131, 
159, 449 
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CyaxareEs I, 189, 364 

CyaxaREs II, 365 

CYPRIAN, ST., on Baruch, 338; 
Daniel, $378; Ecclesiasticus, 


261; Maccabees, 458; Tobias, | 


176; Wisdom, 256 


Cyprus, 131 

CYRENE, 401 

CYRIL OF ALEXANDRIA, ST., on 
Abdias, 407; Aggeus, 488; 


Amos, 404; Canticle of Anna, 


115; Canticle of canticles, 248; | 


Daniel, 380-881, 385; Deutero- 
nomy, 80; Exodus, 52; Genesis, 
43; Habacuc, 426; Isaias, 309; 
Jeremias, 326; Jonas, 
Kings, 114; Leviticus, 55; 
Osee, 394, 398; Psalms, 228; 
Sophonias, 480; Zacharias, 
442 

CYRIL OF JERUSALEM, ST., on 
Baruch, 383-3384 

Cyrus, 168, 225 

CYRUS THE GREAT, 148, 158-162, 
166, 225, 288-289, 294-295, 


301-304, 306, 317, 354-356, | 


359-369, 376, 431-482, 448; 
‘Cyrus the Persian,’ 9354, 
309, 367 


DAHSE, on modern Pentateuchal 
criticism, 49 

Damascus, 125, 298, 488, 449 

Damasus, St., 129, 130, 186, 
257 


Dan and the Danites, 88, 94, | 


97, 401 

Daniel, Introduction to, 353- 
382; Africanus on the Greek 
additions to, $78 /f.; and 
Alexander the Great, 377; 
Antichrist in, 872; Aramaic 
portions of, 350, 375, 374, 
379; Apocalyptic character of, 
369-370, 4388; and Baruch, 
331; learned by books, 369; 


character of the book, 369; | 


chronology of, 189; the Church 
and, 378; date of the book, 
369, 374; and Deuteronomy, 
369, the Donatists’ use of, 


412; | 
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380; not named in Ecclesiasti- 
cus, 262, 372-378, 375; in 
exile, 389; in Ezechiel, 192, 
342, 345; Greek additions to, 
377-880; place in the Hebrew 
Canon, 372; its history false, 
372-373, 876; a history of the 
past, not a prophecy, 370-371; 
and Jeremias, 869; and Kings, 
372; and the Messias, 370-371, 
375; its predictive character, 
375; and Revelation, 274-275, 
278; the Septuagint version 


of, 377 ff.; its vocabulary, 
374, 377; the ‘‘ weeks” of, 
369; the ‘‘ wonder-worker,”’ 
370 


Dapune_E, 125 

DaRIus CODOMANNUS, 167-168, 
361, 449 

Darius Hystaspes, 159-163, 
166, 168, 184, 286, 354-355, 
356-368, 373, 376, 485, 439 

Darius Notuus, 167-168, 361, 
449 

Darius Ocuuws, 167 

Dartivs “‘ the Persian,” 162 

DaTHAN, 62 


| DauBNEY, The Greek additions 


to Daniel, 378, 381 

‘* Day,’ 9, 28, 33, 42 

‘‘Day of the Lord,’’ The, 397, 
427 

DavIp, his census, 105, 121, 140, 
152; character of, 128; the 
chosen, 111; Christ is of the 
stock of, 806; chronology of, 
102, 107, 148, 285; the city 
of, 121, 123, 340, 415,; con- 
flicting accounts of, 119; and 
Gad, 154; his genealogy, 112; 
and the giants, 85; his hosts 
in Hebron, 118, 114, 120, 
121, 155; the House of, 5, 
109-111, 147-148, 155, 296, 
404, 432, 485; idealized, 119, 
155; the King, 105, 107, 205, 
207, 316, 322-325, 386, 390, 
437; his kingdom, 144, 273; 
and the Levites, 60; the line of 
David, 840, 350; and the 
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Prophets, 274; promises to, 
109-111, 122; his arrange- 
ments for the Temple music, 
212, 402; and ritual of Temple, 
148; ‘‘My servant David,’’340, 
346; his sin, 105, 110, 140, 
150; and the Psalms, 110, 


121, 209; and Ruth, 100-101; | 
his tomb, 107; and Nehemias, 


454; songs of, 209 

DEAD, Prayers for the, 470 

DEAD SEA, 6, 88, 345 

DEANE, W. J., on Daniel, 387; 
Wisdom, 260 

DEATH and sin in Genesis, 6 

DEBIR, 82, 84 

Debora, The Song of, 91-94, 247 

Decalogue, The 45, 48, 70, 73, 80 

DECLARATION of Religious Lib- 
erty, 467 

Decree for the Jacobites, The, 257 

DEDIcATION of the Temple under 
the Maccabees, 467, 470; of 
the city walls, 162-163 

DEIMEL, S.J., on the Babylonian 
Epic of Creation, 13 

Detocus, 365 

DEISSMANN, on the Prologue to 
Ecclesiasticus, 265 

DeExapP, J. B., on Daniel, 381 

DELILAH, 92 

DeEtit1zscu, on Isaias, 310; Job, 
194; Proverbs, 240; Psalms, 
228, 232 

‘* DELIVERERS,”’ 93 


DELUGE, The, 3, 7, 9, 14, 16, | 


17 

Demetrius I, 451-452, 458, 
461-465, 470 

Demetrius II, 458, 461, 468- 
464, 470 

DE Muts, on the Psalms, 228 

DENIS OF ALEXANDRIA, On Eccle- 
stastes, 242 

DENIS THE CARTHUSIAN, on the 
Psalms, 228 

Deposits, The law of, 48 

DERVISHES, the Prophets were 
not, 276 

‘* DESIRED of all nations,’’ The, 


432-433 


485 


DESNOYERS, on Solomon, 167 
Destinies, The Tablet of, 11 


Deutero-Isaias, 299-801, 307- 
310, 329, 398 

‘* DEUTERONOMIST,’’ The, 86- 
88, 97, 118, 123 


Deuteronomy, Introduction to, 
66-80; and Amos, 408; the 
Legal Code of, 70, 73-74, 86, 
87, 117-118; and Daniel, 369; 
its date, 66, 1381, 1938; dis- 
covery of, 134, 325, 3388; and 
Jevemias, 321, 325-326; and 
Malachi, 445; modern views 
on, 74, 79, 86, 118, 1238, 124, 
325, 369, 402; and Osee, 3928 

DEvAUX, on the Coptic version 
of the Psalter, 2238 

DEvIL, The, 26,41; devil worship, 
252 

DEVIMEUX, On Genesis, 43 

DHORME, O.P., on the Deluge, 
18, 16; on Job, 194, 200; 
Samuel, 145 

Diapsalma, 211 

Didache and Ecclesiasticus, 262; 
and Tobias, 176 

Divactic Psalms, 204 

DIDYMUS THE BLIND, on Jsatas, 
309; Psalms, 225, 228 

DIEULEFoyY, on Job, 188 

DILLMANN, on Genesis, 48 

Ditton, E, J., on Job, 200 

Dina, 5 

Dioca@sAREA, 408 

Di1oc es, historian, 363 

Dioporuws, historian, 154, 860 

DiosPo.is (Thebes), 419 

Diotimus, historian, 464 

‘DIPLOMATIC rewriting ”’ 
Deuteronomy, 76 

DIscovERY of the Law, 134 

DISTINCTION or differentiation 
in the Divine works, 23 

Ditman, E., on Esdras, 169 

Dives and Lazarus, The parable 
of, 28, 410 

DIvINE Names, in the Psalms, 
216-217, 220 

Divorce, 71, 444 

‘* DoctRINE and Truth,’’ 274 


of 


486 


*‘DoctRINE,”’ in titles of the 
Psalms, 209 


DoEG, 116 
6 Door,” 410 
Dor, 88 


Douais, C., the Old-Latin text 
of Ecclesiastes, 267 

Douay version, The, of the 
Canticle of canticles, 24%; 
Ecclesiasticus, 262; of Lamen- 
tations, 828; of Malachi, 444; 


Latinisms of, 226; Micheas, | 


414; Nahum, 422: omissions 


in, 151; of Psalms, 202-208, 209 | 


212, 226; of Sophonias, 482 
Douctas, G., on Isaias, 311 
Dracon, 10, 38 
Dragon, Bel and the, 354, 356, 

379-380 
Drama, in Job, 188 
DREAMS, and Prophecy, 278 
DRIVER, G. R., on Daniel, 357 
DRIVER, S. R., on the Canticle of 

canticles, 247; Chronicles, 151- 

152; Daniel, 357, 381; the 

Aramaic portions of Daniel, 

374; Deuteronomy, 


bacuc, 424: the Hebrew text 


of Ruth, 112; Isatas, 110; Job, | 


194, 200; Judges, 99; the | 
Prophets in general, 287; 
Proverbs, 285; the Psalms, 


226; Samuel, 145 
DRUNKARDS and drunkenness, 
298, 401 
Dum, on Daniel, 385; Habacuc, 
426; Isaias, 310 
Duma (Idumza), 298 
Duns, Ezechiel is to be, 348 
Durr, L., on the Prophets, 287 
Dussaup, R., on the Canticle of 
canticles, 249; Samaria, 125; 
Syria, 464 


Ea, 10, 12, 15 

EaGLes, Egypt and Assyria 
likened to, 342, 345 

Eaves, 5.]).,35e— “Sermards 
Homilies on the Canticle of 
canticles, 248 


78, 89; | 
Genesis, 48; Exodus, 52; Ha- | 


| 
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EARTHQUAKE, 119, 399, 438 

EBAL, Mount, 71 

EBENEZER, 117, 122 

EBERHARTER, A, on Decalogue, 80 

ECBATANA, 172, 365, 368 

Ecclesiastes, Introduction, 287-~ 
241; one of the Megilloth, 101; 
and Solomon, 257, 261-262; 
and Wisdom, 254 

Ecclesiasticus, Introduction, 261- 
268; canonicity of, 257; and 
Daniel, 372, 375; and Ezechiel, 
350; and Judith and Esther, 
178; the Prologue to, 79, 222; 
Solomon not its author, 239, 
256 

Ec ipse, 400 

EpEN, 5, 30 


_ EDERSHEIM, on the Laws of the. 


Hebrews, 55 


| EDGHILL, E., on Jonas, 404 
| Epict of Cyrus, 166 


EpIssa, 182 

‘‘Epitions ’’ of Jeremias’ Pro- 
phecies, 319 

Epona, 172 

Epom and the Edomites, 6, 47, 
70-72, 115-120, 125, 128, 132, 
184, 198 288, 291, 328, 342- 
848, 401, 406-407, 462; Gods 
of the Edomites, 149 

EERDMANNS, on Pentateuchal 
criticism, 49, 52 

Ecton, the city, 82 

EcLon, the Judge, 82, 93, 94 

Ecypt, in Amos, 403; Annals of, 
142-148; conquered by Cam- 
byses, 166; its decay, 144; its 
desolation foretold by Ezechiel, 
342-843; in Deuteronomy, 67, 
70; Egyptologists and the 
Biblical data, 67; in Jsazas, 
291, 298, 297; Jeremias, 318- 
$17; Jeremias and Baruch go 
to, $80; laments over, in 
Ezechiel, 349; Egyptian names 
in Genesis, 7; in Numbers, 57, 
And Palestine, 234; prophecies 
against, 342-8438; proposed 
return to Egypt, 390, 402; 
religion of, 48; and the 
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Romans, 451; and the doctrine 
of the resurrection of the body, 
189; Sargon conquers, 131; 
the Seleucidans and, 450, 470; 
the spoiling of the Egyptians, 
45; and Syria, 46; the 
“torrent ’’ of Egypt, 58, 64; 
and the Twelve Tribes, 5, 44; 
in Wisdom, 252-258, 259 

EusEs, editor of the Diarza of 
the Council of Trent, 258 

Euup (Aod), 91, 93, 94, 96 

Ex, 199 

Era, 106, 128, 127 

ELAM, 18, 264, 266, 3438, 366 

Etcana, 29 

ELpDaD, 61 

ELEAZAR, High Priest, son of 
Phinees, 59, 68-64, 83, 122 

ELEAZAR, High Priest (L£ccle- 
siasticus), 264, 266 

ELEAzAR, High Priest (Macca- 
bees), 462, 470 


ELEUTHEROPOLIS, 418 


487 


Exiymais, 172 

Eman (Heman), 218 

EMBALMMENT, 7 

EMMANUEL, 292-298, 296, 346, 
347, 392, 441 

EMMER, 822 

EmMeEtTt, on Maccabees, 4'71 

Enacim, 61, 82 

Enpor, 116 

ENGADDI, 116 

ENGELKEMPER, on Deuteronomy, 


ENGLISH versions of the Psalms, 


225-226 


| Entomas in the Prophecies, 281, 


Ext (Heli), 164, 112, 115-116, 122 | 


Eras, 62 
ELIacHIM (Joachim), 129, 316 
ELiacHiM, High Priest (Judzth), 
179 
Eiacuim, High Priest ([sazas), 
8 


Exias, 106, 108-108, 123, 127- 
128, 278, 405, 424, 437; his 
letter to Joas, 149 

ELtrasiB, 158, 161, 449 

ELIEZER, 4 

Et, 45, 47 

ELIMINATION in Genesis, 
principle of, 1-3 

ELIPHAZ, 189-190 

ELISsEvs, 106, 108-109, 185, 273, 


275 
Ex1u, 190, 195-196, 199 
ELMSLIE, W.A.,on Chronicles, 157 
ELoau, 199 
Etouim, 199 
Elohist, The, 55, 87 
Elohistic Psalms, 216 ff. 
Eton, 93 
El Shaddai, 46, 199 
ELTEKEH, 182, 138, 291 


The 


Esdras and Nehemzias, 


283 
Enocu, 2, 17, 18, 487 
Enos, 18 


EnviEu, J. F., on Danzel, 281 

EpHop, 116-117, 274 

EPHRAIM, 5, 86, 298, 402 

Epurata, 406 

EpHron, 455 

EPIPHANIUS, ST.,on the Canticle 
of canticles, 248; Daniel, 385; 
Job, 193; Nahum, 418; W7s- 
dom, 250 

Epistle of feremias, 332-3838 

Eponym Canon, The, &6, 118, 
115, 125 

ERBERHARTER, A., on E£cclest- 
asticus, 268 

ErREcH, 18, 12 


Eripu, 13 
Errata of the English Buble, 
Ward’s, 264 


E-saciLa, 14, 362 
ESARHADDON, 188, 188, 165, 265 


| Esau, 2, 5, 18, 198, 406, 444 
| Escuatotocy, in Jsaias, 308; 


Wisdom, 252; Zacharias, 489 
ESDRAELON, 348 
Intro- 
duction, 158-169; its historical 


order, 846; one book with 
Chronicles, 146; vocabulary 
of, 153 


. Espras, not mentioned in Eccle- 


$ 


siasticus, 3'75; identified with 
Malachi, 448, 445 
Esdras, III, 449 


488 


Esther, Introduction to, 182-187 ; 
and Assuerus, 364; fuller in 
Greek, $79; historical order 
of, 846; one of the Megilloth, 
101; and Tobias, Judith and 
Ecclesiasticus, 173; the Divine 
Name not mentioned in, 469 

‘“ ETERNAL ’’ God, The, 806, 380, 
332, 380 

‘ETERNITY, the mirror of,’ 
281-282 

ETHAN, 124 

ETHANIM, 184 

ETHBAAL, King of Sidon, 127 


ETHIOPIA, 1838, 283, 297, 429, | 


429 

EuCHERIUs of Lyons, on Genesis, 
33 f Psalms, 228; Wisdom, 254, 
2 

EvERGETES I, 264 

EvERGETES II, 264 

Eucenius IV and the 
menians, 257 

Eu.LZus, The River (Ulai), 368 

EUPHRATES, The River, 392, 425; 
the valley of, 3, 13, 14 

EUSEBIUS OF C2ZSAREA, on Abra- 
ham, 6; Emmanuel, 292; 
Isaias, 309; Job, 195; Judith, 
179; Nabuchodonosor’s mad- 
ness, 362: the ‘‘ Weeks”’ of 
Daniel, 869, 371 

EUSEBIUSEMISSENUS, on Genesis, 
43 

EUSEBIUS OF VERCELLI, on the 
Psalms, 225 

EvusTATHIUS, on Genesis, 48 

Eustocuium, 196 

EVANGELIST, Isaias as an, 289 

Evans, D. T., on Jonas, 412 

Eve, 10, 28, 25-27; the forma- 
tion of, 37-38, 41; temptation 
of, 38, 41 

** EVERLASTING Saviour,” The, 
332 

Evi, The House of (Bethaven), 
391 

Evit, The problem of, 122, 321, 
401 

Evit Meropacu, 106, 189, 140, 
318, 359-360, 367 


Ar- 


‘* Aids” to the Study of the Bible 


Evo.uTion, 24 ff., 33 

EwaLp, H., on Lamentations, 
332; Job, 194; Ruth, 102 

EXILE, The, 69, 98, 124 

Exodus, The Beok of, Introduc- 
tion to, 44-55; and Amos, 408; 
its ceremonial laws, 67, 369 

Exopus of the children of 
Israel, The, 57, 91, 117, 1438; 
its date, 50 ff., 369; historical 
character of, 143 

‘“ EXPECTATION of 
The, 5 

“Eve for an eye,”’ 122 

Ezecuias, 7, 96, 106, 124, 128, 
131-187, 146, 1538, 158 ff., 
270, 274, 285-288, 292-301, 
314, 335, 388, 415, 425, 427; 
and Lamentations, $28; and 
Parables, 29: and Proverbs, 230 

Ezechiel, Introduction to, 3385- 
352; allegories in, 410; apoca- 
lyptic, 488; his character, 370; 
and Daniel, 389, 376; his date, 
312, 386; his system of dating, 
888; and Deuteronomy, '74, 98; 
dramatic power, $49; and 
Isoias, 341, 344; agrees with 
Jeremias on death of Sedecias, 
337; a mystery to his hearers, 
845, 847; and the Minor 
Prophets, 383; monotony of, 
346-347 ; and Osee, 398; periods 
of prophetic activity, 344; 
“‘ prophet™ off tie) @Bivine 
fidelity,’’ 344; fulfilment of 
his prophecies, 445; not to be 
read till thirty, 387; doctrine 
of the Remnant, 321; symbols 
in, 847-849, 392; his wife 
dies, 342; the Temple of, 337 

Ezipa, 362 


Nations,”’ 


FABER STAPULENSIS, Psalterium 
Quintuplex, 224 


FaBRicius, Codex  Pseudepi- 
gvaphicus, 89 
FAIRWEATHER, on Maccabees, 


471 
FaitH, 470; the analogy of, 41; 
the light of, 281; personal 


Index 


faith, 415; in Daniel, 855; the 
need of, 296 
Fat, The, 7, 9, 16, 41; of the 
Angels, 12 
FatsE Prophets, 70, 128, 414-415 
FaLseE witness, 71, 269, 2'72, 
284, 315, 344, 414-415 
FaMINE, 5, 105 
FARBRIDGE, M.°H., 
bolism, 324 
FARLEY, W. J.,on the Prophets, 
287 
FARRAR, F. W., on Wisdom, 260 
Faster, E., on the Prophets, 287 
FasTInc and Fasts, 171, 485 
Fate, The Sadducees and, 251 
FATHERHOOD, The Divine, 306, 
315, 325, 388, 391, 446 
Faustus the Manichee, 387 
FEAST of the Purification of the 
Temple, 453, 467 
Feast of Tabernacles, 436, 458 
Feast of Weeks, 387 
Frasts, 48, 54, 71, 210, 469 
FELDMANN, F., on Jsaias, 810; 
on Wisdom, 260 
FICTION in the Bible, The 
possibility of, 30, 41 
FIpEtity, 70, 88, 95, 115, 129; 
the Divine, 108-111, 295, 344, 
388; Ezechiel is the ‘‘ Prophet 
of the Divine Fidelity,’’ 344 
FIGURATIVE language, 27, 28, 
31; the figurative or typical 


on sym- 


character of the Kings of | 


Israel, 111 

FIGURES and numbers 
Chronicles, 158-154 

Ficures of speech, 26-31, 88, 
305, 347, 392 

FILtion, on the Psalms, 228 

FInn, on the Creation, 16 

FIRE, The Sacred, 318, 454 

‘* Fire of the Chaldees,’’ 6 

FIRMAMENT, 5, 9, 10, 35 

‘‘ First and Last,’’ The, 306 

FIRST-BORN, destruction of the, 
44, 62 

FIRST-FRUITS, 62 

FirstTuinecs, 75 

Fisn, Jonas and the, 408, 412 


in 


} 
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Fiax, 83 

FLORENCE, The Council of, on 
the Deuterocanonical Books, 
257, 829; on the Psalms, 215 

FockE, F., on Wisdom, 260 

““Fotty, Madame,” 238 

FORBES, J., on IJsazas, 
Psalms, 228 


310; 


| ForGIvENEsS, 806 


FORMATION of Eve, The, 28, 25 

FORMBY, on the Fall, 18 

‘“ FORMLESS matter,’’ 252 

FOUNDATION-TABLETS, 78 

Fox Tarsot, India House In- 
scription, 862 

FRANCIS OF SALES, ST., on the 
Canticle of canticles, 248 

FRAUD, pious, 76 

FREE-WILL offerings, 62 

FRENZY, prophetic, 269, 276 

FRIEDEBURGH, on Josue, 89 


_ FucItTivE, in Ezechiel, The, 348, 


345 
FULFILMENT of Prophecy, 269, 


284 


| FURNACE, The Three Children in 


the, 355 
Future, knowledge of the, 270, 
277, 282-288, 299, 306, 308 


GABAA, 115 

GABAON and the Gabaonites, 
82~84, 121, 148, 151, 165 

GABBA, 390 

GABRIEL the Archangel, 356, 
381, 436 

Gap, 70, 82-88, 98, 150, 151, 271 

GAERTNER, E., on Wisdom, 260 

GavtaaD, 275, 389-390, 401, 462 

GALATIANS, 347 

GatcaL (Gilgal), 82, 84, 118, 
271, 390 

GALILEE, 88, 85, 290, 389, 418, 
462, 468; the Sea of, 463 

Gallican Psalter, The, 224, 226 

GARDEN of Eden, 2, 5, 18, 30 

GARDINER, on the Delta, 45 

GaRIzIM, 71 

GARMENTS on pledge, 408 

GasTER, on Daniel, 379; Josue, 
88; Judith, 177; Tobias, 171 


490 

GaTtH (Geth), 116, 400, 402, 408, 
418, 414; Gethite instru- 
ments, 218 


GATH-OPHER, 408 

“‘ GATHERER,”’ the son of Vo- 
mites, 230 

GAUDENTIUS, St., on Maccabees, 
471 

GAULAN, 83 

GAUTIER, on Ezechiel, 351 

Gaza, 181, 134, 400-401, 449 

GEBAL and the Gebalites, 88 

GEDEN, A., on the Prophets, 287 

GEDEON, 91, 93-95, 101 

GELASIUS, ST., on the Canon, 
257; the Psalms, 215 

GELBOE, Mount, 116 

GENEALOGIES in Chronicles, 147; 
of Moses, Aaron and the 
Levites, 46, 59 

GENEBRARD, on the Psalms, 228 

‘‘ GENERATIONS,” 2, 3 

GENEROSITY, 71 

GENESAR (Cineroth, Cenereth), 85 

Genesis, Introduction to, 1-43 

GENTILES, God and the, 446; 
redemption of, 303; slaughter 
of, in Esther, 188 

Grocony, 10 

GEOGRAPHY of the Exodus, 45; 
of Moab, 298, 3238 

GERIzIM, 71, 449, 452, 468 

GESSEN, 5 

GexssuRI, 83, 85 

GEZER, 82-34, 86 

Giants, 70, 82, 85 

GiBson, on Job, 200 

GIDEON, 393 

GIETMAN,S.]J.,on Ecclesiastes, 242 

G1Ez1, 128 

GirFts of the Holy Spirit, 486 

G1LBoa (Gelboe), 116 


GILGAMESH, 14-16 | 


GILLET, on Esther, 187; Judith, 
181; Tobias, 176 

GILMORE, J., Persica, 365 

GINSBURG, C., on the Canticle 
of canticles, 249, Ecclesiastes, 
942: Habacuc, 424 


GIRDLESTONE, on Deuteronomy, | 
. Grea, J. A., on Wisdom, 266 


80 


‘* Aids” to the Study of the Bible 


““ GLory,”’ 306, 349 

Glossa ovdinaria, The, 309 

GoBRYAS, 185, 365-366 

Gop, attributes of, 88, 299, 306, 
321, 325, 332, 349, 404, 409, 
411, 445-446; author of the 
Bible, 175; mercy of, 66-67; 
the Creator, 23-37, 380; moun- 
tains of, 347; Name of, not in 
Esther, 186-187; nor in 1 Mac- 
cabees, 187, 469; providence 
of, 2; righteousness of, $40; 
‘*Son of,’ $55; is “‘ terrible,’’ 
66-67; titles of, 886, 433; the 
transcendence of, 464 

Gops, false, 15 

Goc and Magog, 348 

GOLD, in days of David, 154 

GoLDEN Calf, The, 125 

GoLiaTH, 115, 117, 119 

GomMER, 347 

Good Shepherd, The, 246, 410 

Goop and the wicked, The, in 
Wisdom, 252 

Goretas, 459, 465 

GosEN (Goshen), 64, 84 

Gotus, The, 347 

GozeMm, 160 

GRACE, The law of, 204 

Gradual Psalms, The, 210, 218 

GRAVE, The, in Job, 18$ 

‘“* Graves of lust,’’ The, 61 

GRAY, BUCHANAN, on Jsaias, 
210; Numbers, 60 

GREAT SEA, The, 84 

GREAT SIDON, 85 

‘* GREECE,’’ in Daniel, 373 

GREEK culture, in Wisdom, 252: 
of Daniel, 356-357, 866, 37'7- 
378; Esther, 188, 186; Ezechiel, 
350-351; the Greek Fathers on 
the Hexremeron, 32; of Ha- 
bacuc, 424; Jevremias, 317-820; 
Josue, 88; Judges, 98; Judith, 
178; Osee, 394; Psalms, 222- 
223: Tobias, $384 

GREEKS, The, 397, 489; kingdom 
of the, 471; Meneptah and 
the, 154; ‘‘ Prince of,’’ 381 

GREEN, W. H., on Genesis, 43 


Index 


GREGORY THE GREAT, ST., on 
Ezechiel, 351; on the Prophets, 
287 


GREGORY NAZIANZEN, ST., on 


49° 


| Hanantas, the Prophet, 126, 


Esther, 186; the Hex@emeron, 


32; Job, 200 

GREGORY OF Nyssa, ST., 
Ecclesiastes, 242; the Hexea- 
meron, 48; Psalms, 228 

GRESSMANN, on the Psalms, 228 

GRIFFITHS, on Deuteronomy, 80; 
Exodus, 52 

GRIFFITHS, on Amenophis and 
Proverbs, 235 

GRIMME, on Ecclesiasticus, 28'7 

Grotius, HuaGo, on the Canticle 
of canticles, 267 

GUNKEL, on the monotheism of 
the Prophets, 885 

GUTBERLET, C., on Ecclesiasticus, 
267-268; Maccabees, 471; 
Wisdom, 260 

Gutium (Goyyim), 6, 383 

** GUTTER, The,’”’ 121 


Habacuc, Introduction, 423-426; 
his date, 189, 285-287; in 
Daniel, 348, 356; a “ Seer,’ 
270; chap. iii, 211-214 

HabDEs, 199, 348 

HaGGapDa, in Wisdom, 259 

HAGIOGRAPHERS or ‘“ Sacred 


on | 


322-323 
HaNnpDcocK, P. S., on the Flood, 


16 

Hanon, King of Ammon, 114; 
King of Gaza, 181 

HAPPINESS, the 
material, 289 

Haran, 2, 4 

HarDENn, J. M., St. Jerome’s 
Hebrew Psalter, 224 

HARFORD-BATTERSBY, on Num- 
bers, 60, 62 

ELARPENTIUS, on Genesis, 48 

HARPER, W. R., on Amos, 404; 
Osee, 394 

Harris Papyrus, The, 154 

Hart, on LEcclesiasticus, 
261 ff. 

HarRVEY, Lorp ARTHUR, 
Chronicles, 157 

HARWELL, R. R., on Laruch, 
338-3394 - 

HasSMON and the Hasmoneans, 
457459, 467 

Hasor, 413 


pursuit of 


242, 


on 


' Hatcux, on Job, 198 


Writers,’ 79, 101, 222, 241, | 


244, 274, 279, 328, 370 

Halt, 82, 88 

Hatevy, Historical Origins, 18 

Hatt, R. H., Egyptian narra- 
tives in Genesis, 7; date of the 
Exodus, 50-52 

‘Haima,’ or “ virgo,” in Isaias, 
295 

Ham, 2,18 

HAMADAN (Ecbatana), 365 

HaMATH, 125 

‘* HAMMER,”’ 
458 

Hammurabi, The Code of, 48, 78 

Hananl, 271 

Hanant,a Prophet, 149, 151, 163; 
of the stock of Zorobabel, 
153 


of the Maccabees, 


Haupt, P., on the Canticle of 
canticles, 249 

HaAyYMoO OF HALBERSTADT, on the 
Canticle of canticles, 248; 
Isaias, 809; on the Minor 
Prophets, 385, 404, 407, 412, 
417, 425, 433, 442, 447 

Heart, A new, $50 

HEBBELYNCK, on Daniel, 381 

HEBER, 18 

HEBREW alphabet, 329; Bible, 
threefold division of, 878: 
printed editions of, 329; the 
Canon, $72, 468; language, 
240, 411: parallelism, 251; 
people, childhood of the, 34, 
cf. 118; poetry and metre, 195, 
808; relative pronoun, 102, 
351; religion, 351; slaves, 48, 
75; square characters, §8; 
teachers of St. Jerome, 402, 
406, 422, 486; text of Daniel, 
356-357, 374, 378-380; Ec- 
clesiasticus, 264 ff.; Esther, 
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183-184; Judith, 177; Micheas, | 


414; Tobias, 171-172 
HEBRON, 82-84, 105, 1138-114 
HEGESIPPUS, on Proverbs, 230 
HEIFER, The red, 63 
HEINiscuH, P., on Ezechiel, 351; 

Wisdom, 260 
He tczias, 69, 76, 77, 325 
HELI, 90, 112, 115, 118 
HELIODORUS, St. Jerome to, on 

Tobias, 170; in Maccabees, 

451 
HELIOoPoLis, 154, 401 
HELLENIZING, 450 
HELLESPONT, The, 449 
Hem, 487 
Hemav, 124, 218, 271 
HENGSTENBERG, on Daniel, 381 
HEPHSIBAH, 805 
HERCULES, 455 
HERDER, on the Canticle of 

canticles, 246 
HEREDITARY priesthood, 391 
HERKENNE, H., on Maccabees, 

471 
HeEeRmon, Mount, 402 


HEROD THE GREAT, 457; and | 


public games, 252 

Heroopias, 457 

HERODOTUS, on  Sennacherib, 
188; Cyrus, 357, 365; fall of 
Babylon, 356; Gobryas, 366; 
the Medes, 365 

HeERops, The, 459 

HEROES, David’s, 148 

Hervzus, on Isaias, 309 

HEsycuivs, on Daniel, 389 

HEvITES (Hivites), The, 84 


Hexapta, The, of Psalms, 224, | 


225; of Baruch, 382 
‘* HEeEXATEUCH,”’ The, 65, 87 
HIERONYMUS, historian, 361 
H1eu Places, The, 118, 157, 345, 
351 
Hicu Priests, The, 117, 161-162, 
286, 449-455, 462, 467 
HILARY OF ARLES, ST., on the 
canonicity of Wisdom, 256 
HILARY OF POITIERS, ST., on 
Lamentations, 329; Psalms, 


225, 228 


‘* Aids” to the Study of the Bible 


Hitton, M. G., on the Deluge, 
16 

HILL country, The, 416 

HILLEL, Rabbi, on Ecclestasticus, 
262 

HILPRECHT, H., on the Deluge, 
16 

Hippo, Council of, on Daniel, 380 

HIPPOLytus, on the Canticle of 


canticles, 248; Daniel, 369, 
379, 3881; <Ezechiel, 9351; 
Genesis, 48; Wisdom, 354 
HIPPOPOTAMUS, 191 
Hiram, 105, 128, 180, 155 
HIsToRIcAL books, The, 94; 


and the Prophets, 285; his- 
torical order in, 282 
HISTORICAL data in Daniel, 345, 
358-859; character of Esther, 
184 
HISTORICAL Psalms, 204 
HISTORICAL sense, The, 28 
HIstToRIcaAL truth, 7-8, 39, 142, 
$22, 410-411; among the 
Hebrews, 198, 142; Job, 192- 
198; titles of the Psalms, 214; 
order in the Prophets, 346; 
character of Tobias, 178-176; 
romances, 174; outlook of the 
chronicler, 148, 156; unique 


character, Hebrew history, 
118 
History of Israel, its moral 


significance, 109 
‘History of Origins,’ The, 1, 
7, 21, 35, 174 
History or Prophecy? Jonas, 
410 
History, scientific, 35 
History, The synchronous, 108 
History in Kings, 140 ff. 
History in the Psalter, 204 
Hittites, The, 131, 345 
Hosa, 60, 65 
HoBErRG, on Baruch, 334; Genesis, 


3 
Hotcot, O.P., Robert, on Pro- 
verbs, 235; Wisdom, 260 
Hotpatl, 487 
Homes, on Josue, 89 
Hotocausts, 891 


Index 


HoLoFernes, in Esther, 17%, 
179, 180; in Maccabees, 422 

HOLROYDE, on Genesis, 20 

HOoLscHER, on Deuteronomy, 80; 
Ezechiel, 350, 352 

Hoty City, The, 312 

Hoty days, 403 

“Hoty One,” The, 298, 306, 
391 

Homer, 142, 198 

HoMMEL, on Accadian narra- 
tives, 13 

HOMOIOTELEUTON, 92 

HONTHEIM, S.J., on the Canticle 
of canticles, 249 

Hope, 805 

Hopura, Pharao, 189, 316, 360 

Hopxins, Sternhold and, on 
Psalms, 225 

Hor, Mount, 68 

Horace, 185 

Hores, 71, 123 

Horna, 68; in Micheas, 419 

HORMISDAS, Pope, on the Canon, 


257 
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Huco A S. Caro, on Judges, $6; 
Judith, 179 

HvuGo oF ST. Victor, on Abdias, 
407; Osee, 398; Ecclesiasies, 
242; Lamentations, 329 

Hutpan, 429 

HUuLEH, Lake, 84 

HUMMELAUER, on Deuteronomy, 
80; Exodus, 52, 55; Genesis, 
43; Numbers, 65; Ruth, 108 

HurtTeER, Nomenclator, 248 

Hus, 192-193 

Hyxsos, The, 51 


' “Hymn-Book of Israel,’ 202, 


205 
Hyrcanus II, 457 
HystTasPEs, 168 
HYVERNAT, on Coptic versions, 


223 


IBERIANS, The, 347 
IcHABOD, 118 


| Ippo, cf. s.v. Adde 


Horn, 116, 342, 346; the vision | 


of the horns, 435 
Horner, J., on Daniel, 881 
Hornets, 86, 252 
HorsE, in Job, 191 
HORSEMEN, The vision of, in 

Maccabees, 455; in Zacharias, 

435, 487 


HoSCHANDER, on Esther, 187 


Hosts, The Lord God of, 306, 


391, 408, 429, 433, 486, 441, 
446 


Hovusicant, on Job, 188; Pro- 
verbs, 285; Psalms, 228; 
Wisdom, 251, 260 

Howse of Evil, 890 

House of God, 390 

Howse of Jehu, 387, 389 

HOUSEHOLD words, 821, 824, 
403, 416 

Hovutsma, on textual criticism, 
197 

HowortTHp, Sir H., on Chronicles, 
157; Daniel, 382; Esdras, 169; 
Esther, 187; Job, 197 

Hozal, a Seer, 151 


IDEALISTIC view of Creation, 
The, 20 

IDEAL messianic kingdom, the, 
341; monarchy, the, 841; 
Temple, the, 386, 347; theo- 
cracy, the, 341 

IDEALS, false, 341 

IpITHUN, 212, 271 

Ipot of jealousy, The, 344 

IpotaTry, 70, 71, 75, 76, 111, 
117, 124-125, 179, 297, 321, 
342, 345, 347, 397, 402, 404, 
415, 424, 425, 427, 488; the 
folly of, 250, 289 

Ipumz#a, 400, 405, 465, cf. s.v. 
Edom; in Job, 199 

ILLUMINATION of the Prophets, 


40, 278, 376-377 


| Imacery, of Amos, 408; Ezechiel, 


| 


386; Micheas, 416 
IMAGINATION, 278-279 
IMMORTALITY of the soul, in our 

first parents, 41; in Wisdom, 

252 
Imprecatory Psalms, 204 
InaDEQuacy of the Bible, 14], 

269, 282 
INCARNATION, The, 6, 252, 881 
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India House Inscription, The, 
362 

INDIVIDUAL responsibility, 350 

INEFFABLE Name, The, 46 

INGRATITUDE, 414 

INJUSTICE, 425 

INNOCENCE, primitive, 41 

INNOCENT I, on the Canon, 257 


INSPIRATION, 8, 45, 120, 122, 


162, 175-176, 259, 402, 416 
INSTRUMENTS, The Prophets as, 


279 ff. 
INTEGRITY, primitive, 40 
INTELLECTUAL character of 


Prophecy, 279 
INTERPRETATIONS of Scripture, 
St. Augustine on, 22-81; The 
Biblical Commission on, 41; 
St. Thomas on, 31 ff. 
INTERPRETERS of Scripture, The 
Psalmists as, 270 
INTERREGNA, 115 
Invitatory at Matins, The, 224 


Ionia and the Ionians (Javan), | 
| IrHamar, 122 


185, 397 

IRENZUS, ST., on Jervemias, 320; 
Prophecy, 282; omissions by 
the Septuagint, 307; ‘‘ Sus- 
anna,’ 377 

IRKHULENI the Hamathite, 125 

Irony, 402, 412 

Isaac, 2, 4, 6, 18 

Isaias, Introduction to, 288- 
312; and Amos, 403-404; as 
a chronicler, 151-152; chro- 
nology, 187; and £zechiel, 
341, 344; and the Gentiles, 
317, quoted by St. Irenzus 
as ‘‘Jeremias,’ $20; and 
Malachi, 445; and Micheas, 
415-416; a public official, 273; 
the ‘‘Remnant,”’ 321; and 
Sargon, 270; and Sennacherib, 
138; Septuagint version of, 
253; his sons, 8982; symbolic 
actions of, 3848; and the 
Temple, 314; ‘‘Ecce Virgo,” 
283; and Zacharias, 441; the 
“Prophet of the Divine 
Mercy,” 292 

IsBosETH, 120 
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ISIDORE OF SEVILLE, ST., on 
Wisdom, 252 

Isis, 321 

IsMAEL, 2, 4, 18 

IsRAEL, Acts of the Kings of, 150, 
152; apostates, 387, 25 
404; and Egypt, 3; and Esau, 
44; history in Chronicles, 148; 
human sacrifice among, 345; 
and Jsaias, 306; with Juda, 
128; the name, 5; northern 
kingdom, 290, 295, 298-299; 
and Osee, 387; rebels, 344; 
redemption of, 9344; and 
Sargon, 389; sins of, 342; 
Sophonias, 427; and Syria, 
401; their typical character, 
105; and Zacharias, 486; the 
‘‘Tsrael’’ stele, 51 

IssACHAR, 83 

Issus, The battle of, 167, 449 

IstTaR, 184 

ITCHENER, W., on the Canticle 
of canticles, 249 


ITHBAAL, 414 
Ivory, houses of, 401 


JaBIN, 94 

Jack, J. W., on the date of the 
Exodus, 51 

Jacos, 4, 5, 18, 299, 402-4065, 
415; notin Ecclesiasticus, 262; 
‘“ My servant,’’ 322 

Jacosl, on the Canticle of 
canticles, 246 

Jacobites, The Decree for the, on 
the Canon, 257 

Jappua (Jeddoa), 158, 167, 448 


JaEt, 135 
JAHAZIEL, 149 


|“ JaHVE,’’ 45=46; the “‘ Jahvist,” 
87 


Jahvistic Psalms, 216-220 

JAIR, 93 

James, St., Episile of, 258 

Jamnia, 465 

JANNZUS, ALEXANDER, 457 

JANSENIUS, CORNELIUS, on Eccle- 
siasticus, 268; Habacuc, 426; 
Proverbs, 236; Wisdom, 260 
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JAPHETH, 8, 18, 364 

JARED, 18 

JAR-HANDLES, inscribed, 213 

Jashar, The Book of, 89 

JAsSon (Josue, Jesus), 450, 451, 
453, 461, 466 

Teron compiler of 2 Maccabees, 


JASTROW, M., on the Canticle of 
canticles, 249; the Flood, 18, 
16; Job, 200 

JASUB, 392 


JAvVAN (Ionia and the Ionians), | JEROBOAM 


397 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


} 
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828; and JAlicheas, 414; be- 
ginning of his ministry, 338; 
and Onias, 455; prayer of, 
327; a priest, 274; his pro- 
phecies to be fulfilled, 445; 
and the Psalms, 214; a 
‘* Seer,’ 270; and Sophonzas, 
428-429; symbols in, 348; a 
type of Christ, 318, 315, 321; 
quoted for Zacharias, 437 
JERICHO, 82, 84, 271 
JERIMOTH, 82 
I, 106, 123-126, 
151-152 


JEaLousy, the God of, 66, 67, JERoBoam II, 74, 106, 128, 


429; the idol of, 344 
JEAN, C. F., on Jevemias, 328; 
on the Maccabean age, 460 
JEBB, on the Psalms, 228 
JEBus and the Jebusites, 86, 96, 
121-122 


JEcuontas, 314, 318, 322, 338, 
432 | 


JEFFREYS, L. D., on Isaias, 311 

JEHIEL, 119 

JEHOVAH, 46; His covenant, 891 

JEHU, 166, 128-129, 135, 144, 
271, 275, 290, 387, 450 

JEuu, the Prophet, 126 

JEHU, son of Hanani, 151-152 

JENSEN, on the Flood, 16; 
Isaias, 804 

JEPHTE, 91-95, 104 

JEQUIER, on Susa, 185 

Jevahmeel, The Chronicle of, 379 

Jevemias, Introduction to, 312- 
356; and Abdias, 407; and 
Baruch, 881; his Canticle, 
337; chronology, 188, 285-~ 
287, 38386; corporeal vision, 
279; delay in prophecy, 275; 
his commission, $20; and 
Daniel, 369-370; date of, 360; 


and Deuteronomy, 69, 74, 98; | 


not in Ecclestasticus, 262; 


| 


Epistle of, 318, 380, 382-333; | 
goes to the Euphrates, 392; | 


the sacred fire, 818, 454; and 
Jechonias, 432; and Job, 194; 
and 3-4 Kings, 109-110, 128, 
140, 318; and Lamentations, 


136, 154, 286, 290, 388-389, 
397, 399, 400, 409 


JeERomE, St., on Abdias, 405- 


406; Abraham, 6; the Agarites, 
158; allegory, 362, 366-357; 
alphabetic Psalms, 231; Amos 


and the earthquake, 399; 
‘animals, the two,’ 424; 
Antichrist, in Daniel, 370. 


Balthassar, 362; Baruch, 332- 
388. Calf-worship, 125; the 
two candlesticks in Zacharias, 
437; canonicity of Wisdom, 
255; Canticle of canticles, 244- 
245, 247, 387; Caphtorim, 72; 
change of person in the 
Prophets, 324; Christ as inter- 
preter of Scripture, 409; in 
Prophecy, 871, 414; Chronicles, 
115, 140, 150, 156-157; Com- 
mentary on the Psalms, 224; 
corrects the Latin text of 
Psalms, 228-224; Cyaxares, 
365; Cyrus, 360. On Danzel, 
the Deuterocanonical portions, 
380; Daniel, as an historian, 
370; history in Daniel, 360, 
366-367; prophecies of Christ, 
$871; Theodotion’s text of, 
869; his visions, 355, 367; 
Darius the Mede, 3867-368, 
376; David and the Psalms, 
215; ‘‘ Days ’”’ of Daniel, 368; 


Deuteronomy, 68; Deutero- 
canonical Books, The, 258, 
886. ‘‘ Families’? in Zacha- 
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vias, 487. Gallican Psalter, 
The, 266; Genesis, the early 
chapters not read till thirty, 
3387; Gradual Psalms, 210. 
Earthquake in Amos, 399; on 
Ecclesiastes, 242, 262, 387- 
3388; Ecclesiasticus, 266-268; 
the Ephod, 116, 274; Esther, 
183, 186; Ezechiel, 335-8387, 
349, 378. Habacuc, 423; He- 
brew of Abdias, 405, 422; of 
Micheas, 414; Psalms trans- 
lated from, 224; his Hebrew 
teachers, 197, 200, 402, 406, 
422; High Priests in Ecclesias- 
ticus, 266; historical order in 
the Psalms and _ Prophets, 
221, 348, 346, 368; history 
written ‘‘secundum opinionem 
illius temporis,’’ 322. Idola- 
try and sacrifices, 321; on 
Isatas, 288-289, 292, 296-297, 
307, 309. Jevemias, 270, 312- 
318, 321, 3238-324, 3380; con- 
version of the Jews, 347; Job, 


195-197; on Job xix, 25-28, | 


189; Joel and the locusts, 396; 
St. John translating from He- 
brew, 487; Jonas, 408-409; St. 
Joseph, 322; Josue, 81; Judges, 
91; Judith, 177-178, 181. 
Lamentations, acrostics in, 
327; place in the Bible, 329; 
locusts in Joel, 396; lying, 180. 
On ‘“* Malachi,’’ 448; the Mass 
in Malachi, 446; the Messias 
in Daniel, 371; his method in 
commenting, 422; the Minor 
Prophets, 388; on Micheas, 
414; Moreshith-Gath, 418. On 
Nahum, 418-421; Nabucho- 
donosor, 179, 346, 362, 424. 
Obscurity of Zacharias, 4384, 
437; the Old-Latin text, 248, 
248, 267, 454, 468; Origen’s 
use of allegory, 443; Osee: the 
difficulty of, 386, 390; and 
Israel, 387; is the first of the 
Minor Prophets in time, 389; 
his marriages, 392. Of para- 
phrasing when translating, 88, 


‘* Aids” to the Study of the Bible 


92; poetry in Job, 195; Por- 
phyry on Daniel, 369-3871; on 
Prophecy and the Prophets, 
279, 281, 284, 296, 322, 368, 
414, 421, 424, 487; Jerome’s 
procedure in commenting, 444; 
on the Psalms, 202-224; pur- 
pose of Holy Scripture, 437. 
Restoration of the Jews, the 
date of, 432; the resurrection 
of the body in Daniel, 869. Of 
Samson, 92; the Selah, 211; 
the Seleucide, 460; Sellum, 
318; Septuagint, omissions by, 
307, 320, 351, 444; Sesac, 322; 
the ‘‘ Shepherds” in Zacharias, 
437; Solomon, 2389-240; on 
Sophonias, 428; the spiritual 
sense of the Bible, 484, 444. 
Thecua, 399; Theodotion’s 
Daniel, 369, 378, 389; titles 
ofthe Psalms, 208-212; Tobias, 
170, 176; translating, 1051, 
196-197, 225; transliteration, 
88, 2380; translates proper 
names, 414. Weeks of Daniel, 
418; the whale in Jonas, 413; 
on Wisdom, 228-224, 252, 254- 
255,260. Vulgate version, St. 
Augustine and the, 487 


JERUSALEM, and Alexander the 


Great, 377, 488, 449; and As- 
syria, 419; and Bacchides, 465; 
‘“Canaan,’”’ 428; Canaanite 
kings in, 82, 240; Central 
Sanctuary in, 84; the citadel 
in, 452, 465-466, 470; David 
in, 118-115, 120; its destruc- 
tion foretold, 340, 406-407, 
436; and Deuteronomy, 73, 79; 
in Esther, 181; Ezechiel in, 
342; a fountain shall spring 
up in, 486; the “‘ Heavenly ”’ 
Jerusalem, 416; the ‘* Holy 
Mount,’’ 429; Jason and, 461; 
Jebus, 85, 96, 122; ‘‘ Jeru- 
salem,’’ 29; in Josue, 84; Joas 
captures it, 186; in Judith, 
180; Nabuchodonosor and, 
417, 454; not mentioned in 
Osee, 887; personified, 331; 


Index 


Jerusalem under the High 
Priests, 374; taken by Ptolemy 
Lagi, 167; siege by Senna- 
cherib, 131 /ff.; the first siege 
under the Chaldeans, $31, 338, 
308, 366, 372; the ‘‘ Valley of 
Vision,’’ 293: ‘‘ Wo to,’’ 298 

Jescua, 18 

““ JESSE, The root of,”’ 109, 121, 
201, 296 

‘* Jesus,’ 116 

JETHRO, 45, 60, 74 


Jews, and Antiochus Epiphanes, | 


450; in Asia, 449; in Babylon, 
437; and the Canon, 268; in 
captivity, 357; conversion of, 
347; on additions to Daniel, 
380; on Isaias vii, 236; on 
Jonas, 411; madness of Na- 
buchodonosor, 810; mercy 
shown to, 440; Messianic pro- 
phecies of Jeremias, 322; muti- 
lated the Bible, 320, 379; and 
Nabuchodonosor, 310, 406; 
religion of, 469; restoration of, 
158; and the Romans, 463; and 
the Spartans, 468; and the 
Syrians,. 459; the Jewish, 
Church a “‘ living ’’ Church, 66 

JEZEBEL, 106, 125, 414 

JEZRAEL, 386, 389, 390 

JoaB, 128, 148, 152 

JOACHAZ, 166, 128-188, 1389, 148, 
286, 314-319, 338-339, 342, 
345, 358, 360, 449 

JoacuIM, 129, 139, 140, 148, 286, 
314-319, 338-339, 345, 258, 
380, 378, 406, 449 

Joacum, High Priest, 162, 179 

JoacuiIn (Jechonias), 106, 148, 
286, 314, 316, 318, 336, 338, 
342, 345, 358, 360, 407, 449 

Joas, King of Israel, 106, 128, 
135, 388 

Joas, King of Juda, 128, 1385, 
147, 151, 288 

JOATHAM, 128, 137, 147, 149, 
aoe 286, 296, 388, 418, 415, 

Job, Introduction to, 188-200; 
and Amos, 403; not in Ec- 


If, 
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clesiasticus, 262; in Ezechtel, 
845; Hebrew text defective, 
379; and Lamentations, 389 

JoBaB, 1938 

Joel, Introduction to, 885-388; 
and Abdias, 407: and Amos, 
396-397, 463; chronology and 
date, 285-287, 402; and 
Ezechiel, 350, 398; and Jere- 
mias, 898, 407; and Sophontas, 
397 

Jouanan, of the Hasmonean 
stock, 457 

Jouanan, son of Eliasib, 164 

JoHN THE Baptist, St., 116; 
foretold, 446-447 

JoHN OF THE CROSS, ST., on 
Prophecy, 2838 

JoHN THE EVANGELIST, ST., and 
the Apocalypse, 369; his com- 
ments, 47; translates from the 
Hebrew, 487 

JouHN THE Hicu PRIEsT, 449 

Joun Hyrcanus, 457, 461, 464, 


467 

Jorapa, 147, 153 

Jonas, Introduction to, 408-412; 
Christ’s reference to, 409; 
chronology, 186, 285-287; his- 
torical character of, 409-412; 
prophecy of Jeroboam II, 129, 
408; said to be buried at 
Ninive, 418; in Tobias, 172, 
421 

JonaTHAN, son of Saul, 115-116, 
119-120 

JONATHAN THE MaccaBEE, 456- 
457, 461, 4638-466, 470 

JoprE, 408 

Joram, King of Israel, 107, 128, 
135 

Joram, King of Juda, 107, 128, 
135, 147, 149 

Jorpan, The east of, 70, 75, 
82-83, $3, 345, 415 

JosaPHaT, 106, 128, 127-128, 
185, 147, 149; appoints judges, 
232; his singers, 2138 


| JosEpxc, High Priest, 162 


JosEPH, grandson of Simon the 
High Priest, 450 


32 


oe 
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JosEpu, the Patriarch, 5, 6, 7, 
a 44, 278-279, 402; his sons, 


JOSEPH, Rabbi, on Ecclesiasticus, 
262 


JOSEPH, ST., 822 

JOSEPHUS, on Abesan, 92; Aod, 
91; Alexander the Great and 
Daniel, $78; Baruch, 380; 


number of books of the Bible, | 
101; calf-worship, 125; a new | 


Captivity, 97; his chronology, 
449; the Covenant, 92, 147; 
Cusan Rishathaim, 91; 
Cutheans, 181; on Daniel, 360, 


the | 


362-3638, 365, 367-368; on the | 


additions to Daniel, 378; glory 


of Daniel, 877; Darius the | 


Mede, 855, 376; the ephod, 
117; Esther, 186; the Exodus, 
148; Ezechiel, 387; free hand- 
ling of the Biblical text, 96, 
421; the Hasmoneans, 458; 
Isatas, 304; Jevemias, 312, 


318, 316, 337; Lamentations, | 


329; and Maccabees, 452; 
metre in Hebrew, 218; musical 
instruments of the Jews, 212, 
375; On a persecution, 253; 
and Polybius, 450; and Pto- 
lemy, 468; the Sadducees, 251; 
the Samaritans and _ their 
temple, 452; Samson, 92; 


Samuel, 133 ; Sennacherib, 291; | 


Simon’s speech, 468; the age 
of Solomon, 118; Tyre, 130 
Josias, 128; in Chronicles, 149; 

chronology, 188, 286, 360; 
genealogy, 314, 388-339; 
idealized, 147; and Jeremias, 
316-319, 386; and Lamenta- 
tions, 328, 4388; in Sophonias, 
427-429; his discovery of the 
Law and his reform, 76, 1384 
JosuE, 38, 70-72, 81-86, 346 
Josue, High Priest, 179, 481, 
435-436, 439 
Josue, son of Josedec, 162 
Joton, S.J., on the Canticle of 
canticles, 249; Ruth, 108 
JuBILEE, The year of, 70, 84 
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Jupa, in Amos, 400, 402; and 
Assyria, 290-291; Book of the 
Kings of, 150, 152; Christ of 
the stock of, 416; invasion by 
Israel, 150; kingdom of, 147; 
Kings idealized, 155; a ‘‘ lion- 
ess,’’ 342; in Micheas, 418-414; 
in Osee, 387; redemption of, 
342; and Simeon, 121; sins of, 
342; territory of, 82; threats 
against, 815 

Juba, his sin, 5 

Jupas, the High Priest, 449 

Jupas MaccaBzus, 368, 451- 
452 

JUDGEMENT to come, The, 395, 
418; the Day of the, 421, 424; 
Psalms of, 218; the Universal, 
298 

JUDGEMENT, mental, illumina- 
tion of, 278 ff. 

Judges, Introduction to, 90-99; 
chronology of, 95-96; and 
Deuteronomy, 79; and Josue, 
79; and Ruth, 101, 104; Appen- 
dices to, 90, 96-97, 102 

‘* JupcEs,”’ 71, 74, 105, 117 

Judith, Introduction to, 177- 
181; canonicity, 208, 255, 262; 
and LEcclesiasticus, 173-174; 
and Esther, 1738-174; fuller in 
Greek, 379; possibly an his- 
torical romance, 410; St. 
Jerome on, 102; and Tobdzas, 
173-174 

JUNKER, H., on the Prophets, 287 

Just and wicked, The, in 
Wisdom, 250 

Justice, to be administered, 71, 
74; of God, 292, 328; original, 
41; ‘‘ the Sun of,’’ 444, 446 

Justin, historian, 360 § 

Justin, St., on Daniel, 378; 
Isaias, 288, 292; Jonas, 412; 
omissions by the Septuagint, 


307, 320 


KaADUMUKH, King of Edom, 1384 
KaALAH SHERGAT, 91 
KKAMPHAUSEN, On Daniel, 373, 


375 


Index 


Kana, The brook, 85 

KARNAK, 6 

“* Kasu,’’ the Nile reed, 45 

KAULEN, on Judith, 179 

KautscnH, on Deuteronomy, 77; 
Proverbs, 286 

KeEET, C. C., on Psalms, 204 

KEIL, S.J., on Maccabees, 471 

KENNEDY, A. R.S., on Numbers, 
65; Ruth, 1038 

KENNEDY, J., on Daniel, 381; 
Isaias, 311; Jonas, 412 


KENNETT, R. H., on Deuteron- | 


omy, 80; on Isaias, 310 

KESSLER, on the chronology of 
the Judges, 93 

KuHABIRI, The, 50 

KHORSABAD, 180, 182, 297 

KIBROTH HaTTAAVAH, 72 

Kine, L. W., on the Flood, 18 

“ Kinc,”’ Psalms of the, 206, 
220 

** Kine, For the,” 218 

‘* KinG shall come, Your,’ 486 

“KING of all the earth,’’ The, 
441 

KinG, The Messias is to be the, 
306, 4385 

KING, the duties of a, 71, 109; 
rights of, 117, 402; typical 
character of, 110-111, 205, 
424 

Kinepom, the inauguration of 
the, 105, 109, 117 

KinGpom of Christ, 295 

Kings, The Books of, Introduc- 
tion to, 104-145, 346, 453, 
466; and Deuteronomy, 69, 
118, 124; and Psalms, 214; 
historicity of, 30, 174; and 
cr 109-110, 128, 140, 


Kineu, 11, 12 

KIRKPATRICK, on the Prophets, 
287, 310; on Psalms, 229 

KITTEL, on the Chronicles, 157; 
Psalms, 229 

KNABENBAUER, S.J., on Daniel, 
281-382; Ecclesiastes, 248; 
Ecclestasticus, 267; Jeremtas, 
326; Lamentations, 329; Mac- 


| KUHN, 
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cabees, 471; Minor Prophets, 
885; Proverbs, 286; Psalms, 
229 


_ Knapp, C., on Amos, 404 
| 


KNEUCKER, on Baruch, 384 

KNOWLEDGE, experimental, 277; 
Prophetic, 278 /f.; the Tree 
of, 10 

KoHELETH, 240, 241, 246 

KoOLDEWEY, R., on Babylon, 
362 


_ Konic, of Deuteronomic judge- 


ments on the kings, 118, 124 
Kopre, on Isaias, 299 
KORTLEITNER, F. X., on the 

Canticle of canticles, 249 
KovuyunjJIk, 10, 420 
KUENEN, on Deuteronomy, 77; 

Josue, 88; Ruth, 99 

on the Canticle of 
canticles, 249; Ecclesiastes, 243 


LaBAN, 4, 5 

LABASHI-MARDUK, 71 

LABOURERS and their hire, 71 

Lacuis, 82, 414 

Lactantius, on Baruch, 382; 
on the Prophets, 284 

LAETA, St. Jerome to, on £ccle- 
stastes, 244 

LAGARDE on the Coptic version 
of the Psalms, 228 

LAGRANGE, M. J., on Judges, 98; 
Wisdom, 252 

LAMECH, 8, 18 

Lamentations, Introduction to, 
327-829; and Jeremias, 321; 
and Josias, 345; one of the 
Megiiloth, 327 

LaMUEL, King, 281 

LANCHESTER, on Habacuc, 426; 
Nahum, 422 

LaND is God’s, The, 391, 441 

LAND-MARKS and_ landowners, 
71 

LANDSDERFER, on Leviticus, 55 

LASSERRE, on Zacharias, 442 

Latin, text of Baruch, 383; 
Fathers on Hexemeron, 32; 
commentaries on Isaias, 309; 
of Job, 197; Judith, 178; 
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text of Psalms, 223-224: of 2 
Maccabees, 454, 468 
prea of the Douay version, 
6 


Law, The, in Amos, 408-404; 
discovery of, 
184; in Deuteronomy, 73; 
fidelity to, 147; of grace, 204; 
of Moses, 202, 204; in Josue, 
83, 86; of nature, 404; and the 
Prophets, 7, 9, 436-4387; read 
out, 163;notnamedin Wisdom, 
254; in Sophonias, 428, 4380; 
the ‘‘ written,’”’ 325 

LEAH (Lia), 5,18 


LEATHES, STANLEY, on Prophecy, | 


237 


LEBANON (Libanus), Mount, 88, 
247 


LEGENDS, 35-86, 89, 41 

Le Hir, on Jsaias, 310; Job, 200 

Leo IX, on the Canon, 257 

Leprosy, 71 

Levi, 5, 85, 431 

Levi, Isaac, on the Hebrew of 
Ecclesiasticus, 267 

LEVIRATE law, The, 71, 101 

LrEvitEs, The, apostates, 347; 
and Aaronites, 445; to be 
cared for, 70; their cities, 117; 
duties of, 71; and the ephod, 
116; genealogy of, 59; and Job, 
not a Levite, 193; entrusted 
with the Law, 74; no posses- 
sions, 82; the Levitical body, 
in Chronicles, 147-148; not 
numbered in Chronicles, 147; 
not priests, 75, 445; Levitical 
writers, 140, collection of 
Psalms, 148, 219; age for 
service, 59-60; singers, 218, 
271 


Leviticus, Introduction to, 53-55 | 


Lex talionis, 48 

Lias, J. J., on Jsazas, 311 

LIBERTY, Declaration of the Law 
of, 459, 467 

LIFE and death, in Wisdom, 254 

Licgut of Faith, The, 281; 
of glory, 281; of Prophecy, 
269, 221, 284 
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_ ‘*Liguts and Perfections,’’ 274 


Lions, 408, 416; in Job, 191; 
the ‘‘ Lion of Juda,’’ 29 
Lippi, on Sophonias, 480 


| Lip-SERVICE, 404 
under Josias, 


LITERAL sense of Scripture, The, 
20, 29-30, 39-42, 410 

LITTLE, on the Kings of Israel 
and Juda, 145 

LITTLEDALE, on the Psalms, 229 

LITURGICAL Psalms, 204; titles 
of Psalms, 210, 214, 218, 220 

Loans, 48, 71 

LoBna, 82, 84 

Locusts, $95-397, 402-403 

LoFTHOUSE, W. L., on Ezechiel, 
352 

Lortus, Str KENNETH, and dis- 
coveries in Assyria, 185, 420 

Locos, The, in Wisdom, 251 

Lour, M., on Deuteronomy, 173 

‘‘Lorp of Hosts,’ 116, 306, 
poet 408, 429, 4338, 486, 441, 

Lorinus, on Ecclesiastes, 242; 
Wisdom, 260 

Lot, 8, 18 

LovE-sonGc, The of 
canticles as a, 244 

Lowe, W. H., on Zacharias, 442 

LowNDES, W., on Genesis, 48 

LowTH, the Canticle of canticles, 
246; on Hebrew poetry, 310- 
311; Jsaias, 311 

Lowy, M., on Jonas, 412; Tower 
of Babel, 6 

Luctian’s text of Ezechiel, 351; 
of Kings, 145 

LUCKENBILL, on Sennacherib, 182 

Lup, 18 

LUTHER, on the Canticle of 
canticles, 246 


Canticle 


Macautay and Brebner, Psalms, 
224 

‘* MACCABEE,”’ The name, 458; 
genealogy of the Maccabees, 
457 

Maccabees, The Books of the, 
Introduction to, 448-471; 
canonicity of, 255, 258, 469; 


Index 


chronology of, 457-462, 470- 
471; and Daniel, 364; date 
of, 467; historical value of, 
467-468; and Psalms, 210, 
221-222; and the Temple, 210; 
3 Maccabees, 258 

MACEDA, 82-84 

MacrEpDonia and the Macedon- 
ians, 396, 486-437, 449; in the 
Canticle of canticles, 247; in 
Daniel, 375 

MacFapyYEN, on Proverbs, 2384, 
236 

Macumas (Michmas), 112, 115 

Maclvor, J. G., on the Prophets, 
287 

Mackey, O.S.B., The Canticle 
of canticles, 248 

Mac ear, on Job, 89 

MacPELaHn, 4 

Mapal, The, 364 

*“ MADAME Fo tty,” 235 

Maptan, 18, 45 

Mapon, 84 

Maeleth, 209 

** MAGNIFICAT ”’ The, 116 

MAGNIN, P. DE, on the route of 
the Exodus, 52 

Macoe, 348, 347 

Macus, The, 366 


Maunarry, P. J., on the Macca- 


bean age, 461 

Manaton, 100 

Mananaim, 5, 248 

** Majesty, The Divine,’’ 424 

Major Prophets, The, 274, 
383-385 

** MAKER,”’ God as the, 332 

** MAKTESH,”’ or ‘‘ the mortar,’”’ 
428 

Malachi, Introduction to, 448- 
447; and Baruch, 384; and 

2 Jeremtas, 326; Job, 194; Mes- 
sianic Prophecies in, 385; and 
Zacharias, 159 

MALALEEL, 18 

Maran, S. C., on the Wisdom 
Literature, 236 

MaLponatus, on Daniel, 382; 
Ezechiel, 351; Psalms, 228 

MALIK-RAMMON, 6 
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MALLON, on date of the Exodus, 
50, 52 

Man, creation of, 11, 24 

MAN-STEALING, 73 

MANASSES, grandson of Moses, 97 

ManassEs, High Priest, 449-450 

ManasssEs, King of Juda, 1066, 
133-1384, 138, 147; his cap- 
tivity, 148, 179; chronology, 
286; crimes of, 149, 314, 344; 
and Isaias, 288-289; prayer 
and repentance of, 147, 425 

MANASSES, son of Joseph, 5; 
the tribe of, 74-76, 402; altar 
set up by, on east of Jordan, 
82-83 

Manpa, The, 365 

MANDANE, 865 

MANDONNET, O.P., on St. 
Thomas’ Commentary on the 
Canticle of canticles, 248 

MaNneEH, 72, 367 

MANOE, 91 

Mara, 45 

MARATHON, The battle of, 166 

Marpocual, 182 

Marpuxk (Merodach), 11, 14, 
184, 304, 362-364 

MARDUK-NADIN-AKHE, 114 

MarEotTIs, Lake, 297 

MARGOLIOUTH, D., on Eccle- 
stasticus, 267; JIsaias, 311; 
Job, 198; Proverbs, 285; Ruth, 
102 

Marcotis, on the Canticle of 
canticles, 249 

MARIAMNE, 457 

Marotu, 414 

MaRRIAGE customs, 101 

MARRIAGES of Osee, The $91- 
$98; with the heathen, 164, 
403, 4388, 445 

MarRIED, The newly-, 71 

MARSHALL, on Baruch, 388 

MAaRTENE, ST. Pius V., and the 
reform of the Breviary, 224 

MartTl, K., on Daniel, 382; Osee, 
394 

MartTINn, A. D., on Jonas, 412 

Mary, sister of Moses, 61, 63, 
437 
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Mary, The Blessed Virgin, 116, 
322 

Masivs, on Job, 89 

MaspnHa, in Ceele-Syria, 85 

MaspuHatTH, 111, 115, 117 

MassoRETES, The, 97, 146; 
Esdras-Nehemias, 158; Mas- 
soretic text of Ezechiel, 350; of 
the Minor Prophets, 407 

MatTTHANIAS (Sedecias), 124, 
129, 314, 316, 340 

MATTHEW, ST., quotes Jeremias 
for Zacharias, 4387; on fulfil- 
ment of Prophecy, 224 

MAxXIMILLA, 276 

MAYNARD, J. 
471 


McCurpy, F., on Prophecy, 287 | 
McFapyveEn, on the Hebrews in 


Egypt, 234, 236 
McGIFFERT, on Wisdom, 256 


McNEltL, A. H., on Ecclesiastes, | 
243; Exodus, 52, Numbers, 30, | 
65 


MeEpDa~aD, 61 

Mepia and the Medes, 189, 171- 
172, 184, 296-297, 301-302, 
310, 356, 359, 364, 367-368, 
378, 376, 396, 436-437 

MEGASTHENES, historian, 363 

MEGIDDO, 8389 

Megilloth, The, 101, 241, 242, 
328 

MeEiGcNaNn, Cardinal G. M., on 
the Canticle of canticles, 249; 
Jonas, 412 

ME.LcuHa, 18 

MELCcHIAS, 322 

MELCHISEDEC, 8, 6, 84, 206, 
448, 446 

MEtcHom, 428 

MELITO, on Genesis, 48; Wisdom, 
256 

‘‘ MEMORIAL ”’ sacrifices, 210 

Mempuirtic version of the Psalms, 
2238 

MENAHEM, 106, 118, 128, 180, 
307-309 

MENANDER, The archivist of 


Tyre, 180, 182, 187 


MENELAUS, High Priest, 451, 461 | 


A., on Judaism, | 
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MENEPTAH (Merneptah) and 
the Exodus, 46-47, 50-51, 154 

MERIBAH, 68 

MERITAN, J., on the Septuagint 
version of Samuel, 145 

MERODACH BaLaDAaN, 106, 120, 
128, 188-134, 187, 147, 291- 
298, 425 

MERoM, The waters of, 84 

Mesua, King of Moab, 127 

MESOPOTAMIA, 8, 16, 208 

MEss1as, in Baruch, 832; and the 
Davidic King, 111; promises 
to David, 122; in Daniel, 358: 
Deuteronomy, 73; and Cyrus, 
294-295; and Emmanuel, 298, 
296; in Ezechiel, 341; the 
Messianic city, 435; promises 
of, 4, 5, 122, 296, 485-436, 441, 
444, 446-447 ; the Prophets on, 
308, 385, 398, 415, 417, 431- 
482;inthe Psalms, 205-208; of 
the royal and priestly stock, 
435-486, 441, 455-456; king- 
dom of, 298, 341, 344, 358, 395, 
424, 485; in Isazas, 293-298; 
Jeremias, 321-822, 325; Joel, 
395; the Minor Prophets, 388, 
395; Micheas, 416; in Wisdom, 
252; in the non-writing Pro- 
phets, 274 

METAPHOR, 1-3, 21, 29, 40-42, 
245-246, 396, 410 

MeEtuHusALA, 17, 18 

METRE, 200, 204, 262, 308, 327 

MEzzacaSa, on Proverbs, 326 

MICHAEL, The Archangel, 381, 
436 

MIcHAELIs, on the Canticle of 
canticles, 246 

Micheas of Morasthi, Introduc- 
tion to, 413-417; and Assyria, 
302; chronology of, 187, 285-~ 
287; difficulty of, 414; and 
Josaphat, 123; and the false 
Prophets, 128; and the High 
Places, 397; and Jsaias, 416; 
and modern critics, 417; and 
Numbers, 415 

MicHEAs, son of Jemla, 127 

MicHoL, 115-116 
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MICKLEM, N., on the Prophets, 
287 

Miktam, in titles of Psalms, 209 

MILLo, The, 121, 124 

Mines, The working of, 194 

Maer Prophets, The, 274, 383- 

8 

MIPHOBOSETH, 112, 113, 120 

MIRACLES, 46, cf. 82, 119 

““Mrrror of Eternity,’’ The, 
281, 315 

Mischle, 280, 261 

MiTannl, 154 

MitinT1, King of Ascalon, 184 

MitTzurRI, King of Moab, 1384 

Mizmor, in titles of Psalms, 212 

Moas and the Moabites, 4, 18, 
67-68, 70-71, 100-101, 120, 
127-128, 1382, 184, 148, 291, 
298, 296-297, 316, 3238, 342 

MoaBiITE stone, The, 115-116, 
129 

Moon, 467 

MonoTHEISM, 17, 20, 40, 67, 1838, 
298, 306, 385 

MonrtTANUS and the Montanists, 
276, 289 

MonTeE, Cardinal de, on the 
Canon, 257-258 

MontTFAuCON, on Judith, 181 

MontTcGomery, J. A., on Daniel, 
382 

Montus, names of, 124 

Moore, B., on the Garden of 
Eden, 13 

Moore, G. F., on Judges, 98 

Morat decay in Israel, 889-390; 
moral teaching in Amos, 404 

MorastTHI, 418 

More (Moriah), 3 

MORESHITH-GETH, 413 

MorGAN, J. DE, the date of the 
Exodus, 50-51; on Susa, 185 

Morin, Dom., on St. Jerome’s 
Commentary on Psalms, 224 

‘* MorTAR,’’ The, 428 

MortTiMER, A.G., on Psalms, 229 

Mosgs, birth of, 44; ‘‘ Blessing ” 
of, 72, 74; books of, 329, 346; 
breaks the tables of the Law, 
48; Canticle of, 72, 74, 209; 


28) 


cities of refuge appointed by, 
70, 74; his diary, 638-64; 
his three departures from 
Egyptian religion, 48; and 
Deuteronomy, 66 ff.; his death, 
71; and Exodus, 234; inspira- 
tion of, 81; and Job, 194; and 
Jonas, 411; not to cross 
Jordan, 70, 74; the Law of, 
71-738, 88, 86, 184, 328, 444; 
in Esdvas-Nehemias, 159; in 
Osee, 393; in the mount, 48; 
is a Prophet, 118, 270, 274; 
and the Prophets, on Christ, 
414; and the Psalms, 208, 218, 
216; Mosaic ritual, 347 

Mosocu, $43 

‘Most High,” The, 306, 332, 
355, 380 

Mountains of Israel, The, 348, 
416 

Moztey, on the Psalms, 228 

Muir, Sir R., on Deuteronomy, 
80 

Muts, De, on the Psalms, 228 

MULLER, on Deuteronomy, 77 

Muratori, The Canon of, 
Wisdom, 253 

MURILLO, S.J., on Genesis, 48 

MUSICAL instruments, 211-212; 
in Daniel, 374; terms, 425 

Mytus, ‘ mythical,’ ‘“‘ mytho- 
logical,’’ 35, 36, 39 


NAAMAN, 128 

Naas, 114, 121 

NaBAL, 116 

NABATEANS, The, 874, 468 

NaBATH, 1'72 

‘* Nasu,” 117, 118, 269, 271, 
276 

NaABONASSAR, 187 

NasBonipus, 166, 185, 359-365, 
372-373 

NABOPOLASSAR, 138, 359 

Nasotu, 107, 123 

Nasucuoponosor I, 114 

Nasucuoponosor II, 106, 129, 
134, 1389, 177, 185, 278, 286, 
312-818, 316, 319, 352-355, 
338-346, 858-360, 362, 364, 


on 
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3686-368, 372-374, 387, 406- 
407, 425, 454 

NABUZARDAN, 880 

Nacuor, 18 

Navas, 108 

NADINTABELUS, 185 

Nahum; Introduction to, 418- 
422; chronology of, 188, 285- 
287, 397; in Tobias, 172-178, 
421 

NAIRNE, A., on Wisdom, 260 

NakKSHI-RustTum inscription of 
Darius, 185 


NaME of God, The, 3857-360, | 


362, 365, 377, 446 
NaTHAN, 198, 120, 
275, 437 


NATHINITES, The, 165 
NaTIONS, Prophecies against the, 
2938, 298, 317, 319, 341-242 

Nations, the table of, 3 

NaTuRAL history, in Job, 191, 
200 

Nau, F., on Ahikar, 176 

NAVILLE, E., on the discovery 
of the Law, 89, 184; Egyptian 
names in Genesis, 7%; the 
Exodus, 59, 52; on Pithom, 
45 

NAZARETH hills, The, 85 

NAZARITES, The, 116 

NeEBI Yunus, 182 

NEBO, 882 

NEBUCHADREZZAR, Cf. Nabu- 
chodonosor, 262 

Necuo I, 106, 188, 316 

Necuo II, 184, 189, 425 

NEGEB, the, 88 

NEGLIGENCE, sins of, 48 

Nehemias, Esdras and, Intro- 
duction to, 159-169, 146-150, 
346, 375, 418, 488, 445; 
‘‘memoirs’’ of Nehemias, 
454 

NeEo-BaBYLONIAN Empire, The, 
317, 340, 360, 364, 425 

NEPHTALI, 83, 97, 172, 290 

NERIGLISSAR, Nergal-shareser, 
166, 359-360 

NESTLE, on the Deuterocanoni- 
cal Books, 2&2, 385 


150-152, 


| 
i 
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NEUBAUER, on the Septuagint 
text of Psalms, 223 

NEw moon, feasts of the, 129 

Nicz#a, The Council of, 181, 388 

Nicanor, 180, 452, 459, 465-466 

NICOLARDOT, on Habacuc, 426 

Nimroup, 129 

NINIVE, 128, 188, 189, 172, 179, 
288, 287, 297, 317, 364-365, 
-410, 418-421, 428 


| Nisan, 124, 471 


Nisir, The mountains of, 15 

Noau (Noe) and the Noachites, 
ae 17, 19, 192, 339, 342, 345, 

No-Ammon, 419, 422 

Noemt?, 100 

Nouesta, Nohestan, 140 

NOLDEKE, on Judith, 180 

Nowack, on Proverbs, 282-288; 
on Zacharias, 489 

Noves, G. A., on the Canticle of 
canticles, 249 

Numbers, The Book of, Intro- 
duction to, 5865 

NuMBERS, in Chronicles, 154- 
155; in Micheas, 415; round, 
93, 113 


OBabDiyaH, 405 

Obelt, in Origen’s edition of the 
Septuagint of Job, 198; 
Baruch, 382 

Osscurity of the Bible, 22, 269, 
279, 298 

‘*OccasIonaL’’ characters of 
the prophecies, 295 

OcHoz1as, King of Israel, 1067, 
1238, 128, 185 

Ocuozias, King of Juda, 135, 
147, 149, 151 

ODED, a Prophet, 149 

Ovpo.Liam, 116 

OzZSTERLEY, W. O. E., on Amos, 
404; Lcclesiasticus, 267-268; 
Jevemias, 310; Old-Latin text 
of the Minor Prophets, 385; 
the Psalms, 202; the Wisdom 
literature, 235, 260 

OESTRICKER, on Deuteronomy, 77 

OFFERINGS, 71 
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Oc, King of Basan, 68 

OLpD-Latin text of Jeremias, 318 ; 
Judith, 177; Maccabees, 454, 
470; the Minor Prophets, 385; 
Psalms, 210, 228; Tobias, 172; 
Job, 197; Wisdom, 259-260; 
Baruch, 888; Ecclesiasticus, 
267 

OLD TESTAMENT, only intelli- 
gible in the New, 298 


OLIVE trees, The two, in Zacha- | 


vias, 485-436 
OLMSTEAD, on Assyria, 181 
OLYMPIADS, 186, 482 
OLYMPIODORUS, on Baruch, 882 
OMNIPOTENCE of God, The, 299, 
306, 349 
OMNIPRESENCE of God, The, 349 
OMNISCIENCE of God, The, 306, 
349 
Omri (Amri), 125, 180-131, 247 
“ oul Dathan and Abiron), 


On (Heliopolis), 401 

Ontas I, 167, 266, 460 
Ontas II, 450, 460 

Ontas III, 450, 460 

Ontas (Menelaus), 451 
Onion, The Temple at, 453 
ONKELOS, on Daniel, 374 
Oo.iBA, 892 

Oo.L.a, 392 

OPHEL, 122, 165, 415 
OpTaTus, ST., on the Selah, 211 


ORELLI, on the Minor Prophets, | 


385 
‘* ORIENT,” The, 485-486, 489 
ORIGEN, on allegory, 30; Baruch, 


382; Canticle of canticles, 245, | 
248; Canticle of Anna, 115; | 


Daniel, 369, 378-880; Deuter- 
onomy, 68; Ecclesiasticus, 263; 
Emmanuel, 292; Esther, 186; 
formation of Eve, 26; Ezechiel, 
351; Genesis, 48; Isatas, 309; 
Jevemias, 318, 319, 326; Job, 
193, 197, 200; Judith, 181; 
Kings, 144; Lamentations, 329; 
Malachi, 4483; Numbers, 65; 
Osee, 394; the Prophets, 284- 
235; Proverbs, 235; Psalms, 
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215, 225, 228; ‘‘ rationes semi- 
nales,”’ 25; Tobias, 176; 


Wisdom, 254, 256 

ORIGINAL justice, 41 

ORIGINAL sin, 268 

‘‘Oricins, The History of,”’ 
1, 7, 21, 35, 174 

Orion, 462 

ORNAN, 122, 155, 157 


' Ortz, O.P., R., on Wisdom, 260 


OsBoRNE, H., on the Canticle of 
canticles, 249 


 OsEE, or Josue, 81 


OsEE, King of Israel, 106-107 
128, 130, 187, 388 

Osee, the Prophet, Introduction 
to, 886-894; chronology of, 
285-287, 388-389, 488; and 
Amos, 391, 398; his marriages, 
387-888, 391 ff.; his style, 324, 
390; historical allusions in, 
384, 398; difficulty of, 386-887, 
392-393; pathos of, 388; his 
lyrics, 399; and the Penta- 
teuch, 893; and Jsaias, 393 


- Osiris and the Resurrection, 188 


Osorxon I, 126 

Osorxon II, 127 

OTHONIEL, $8, 94 

OrTTLEy, R., on JIsatas, 307 

OUDENRIJN, O.P., on Prophecy, 
287 

Ox, not to be muzzled, 71, 191 

Oztas (Azarias, Uzziah), King of 
Juda, 128, 147, 149, 388, 397, 
399, 4388 


PacHEcus, on the Deutero- 
canonical Books, 258-259 

PapiaH, King of Accaron, 132- 
133 

PAGNINUS, SANTES, on Isatas, 
310; on the Psalms, 228 

PALESTINE, and A bdias, 406; and 
Alexander the Great, 449; and 
Amos, 408; Aramaic language 
in, 374; conquest of, 81-82, 97, 
290-291, 294, 298, 318, 317, 
391; and Egypt, 284, 290-291; 
frontier of, 46 

PALMIERI, on Jiudiih, 178, 181 
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‘* PANARETOS,” 230, 261-262 

PARABLES, 28, 30, 174, 230, 251, 
262, 305, 345, 349; and Jonas, 
410-411; ‘acted parables,”’ 
345 

PARADISE, 14, 27; in the Canticle 
of canticles, 247 


Paralipomenon, 145; cf. s.v. 
Chronicles 

PARALLELISM, 247, 251 

PARTHIA, 185, 404 

PASSION of Christ, The, in 


Isaias, 299-800; Psalms, 207; 
Wisdom, 252 

PASSIONS, passive, 34 

PassovER, The, 44, 60, 82, 184, 
415; and Esdras, 160; and 
Josias, 149 

PATIENCE of God, The, 345 

Paton, on Esther, 107 

PATRIARCHS, 2, 7,9; ages of, 27; 
genealogies of, 18; in Job, 194; 
not in Ecclesiasticus, 254 

PaTRIZzI, F. X.,on Maccabees, 471 

PauL, StT., and the first and 
second Adam, 323; and Eccle- 
siastes, 241: TIsaias, $310; 
Judges, 95; Wisdom, 254 

PAUL OF SAMOSATO, on Psalms, 
208 

Pauta, 196, 287 

PEACE, Christ is our, 416 

PEaAcOocK, The, 321 

Peake, A. S., on Ecclesiastes, 
240-241; Jeremias, 326; the 
marriages of Osee, 393; the 
Prophets, 287 

PEAKE, H., on the Flood, 16 

‘“* PECULIAR people of God,’’ The, 
66; cf. s.v. Chosen People* 

PELAGIANS, St. Augustine and 
the, 255 

PELusium, 158, 291 

Penitential Psalms, The, 208 

Pentateuch, The, and Amos, 
403; and Job, 193-194; langu- 
age of, 7; its laws are not new, 
48; modern views on, 19, 49, 
54, 61-62, 74, 76-79, 87-88, 98, 
102, 193, 369; the Septuagint 
version of, 953 
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| PENTECOST, 398 


| 
| 


PERz&A, 408 

| Pérennés, H., on Psalms, 229 

PEROWNE, H. H., on Proverbs, 
236 

PEROWNE, H. J., on the Psalms, 
229 


| Perrot and Chipiez, 186, 337 


A 


Persia and the Persians, 355- 
368, 373, 396, 445, 462, 465; 
court of the, 179 ff and 
Egypt, 346; Empire of, 375- 
377, 881; in Esther, 182; 
Kings of, 162, 167-168 ; period 
of the, 241, 287, 308; proper 
names in Hebrew, 364; words 
in Daniel, 374-375; and 
Zoroaster, 17 

PERSON, change of, in Jeremias, 
323-324 

PERSONIFICATION of Wisdom, 
234, 250, 256; in Isaias, 305 

PETER, St., and “ Babylon,”’ 
179; canonicity of 2 Peter, 
258; and Prophecy, 280, 284; 
and the Resurrection, 328; 
and Joel, 398 

PETERS, N., on Osee, 394; on 
Psalms, 224 

PETILIAN, on Prophecy, 283 

Petra, 102, 406 

PETRIE, SIR W. M. FLINDERS, 
date of the Exodus, 50-52; on 
the chronology of the Judges, 
97; on Tirhaka, 133-184 

PHACEE, King of Israel, 106, 125, 
128, 180, 150, 388-389 

PuaceraA, King of Israel, 106, 
128, 388 

PHALEG, 18 

PuHattTl, 116 

PHALTIAS, 348 

PHARAN, The desert of, 61, 116 

PHARES, 5 

PHARISEES, meaning of the 
name, 122; in Judith, 180 

PHASSUR, 822 

PHEREZITES, 45 

PuHItip oF MacepDon, 167, 368 

Puitip, the Regent of Antio- 
chus, 462, 465 


Index 


PHILISTIA, 85, 125,- 290-291, 
296, 342, 400 

PHILISTINES, The, 44, 47, 72, 85, 
87, 93-94, 105, 112, 117, 120, 
142-143, 400-402, 404, 416, 
429; ‘‘ Palestines,’’ 4 


PHILO, on metre, 195; on Mac- | 


cabees, 467; Wisdom, 251, 2538 
PHILOLOGICAL arguments for 

Deutero-Isaias, 302, 308-809 
PHILOSTRATUS, historian, 363 
PHINEES, son of Aaron, 122 
PHINEES, son of Eli, 118 


PHENICIA and the Phoenicians, | 


ne 346, 400, 404, 436, 438, 
PHRAORTES, 185, 365 
PHRYGIANS, The, 347 
PHUL, 180, 137 
PILLAR of salt, The, 6 


PILLET, on Darius and _ his 
palace, 186 

PINCHES, on Azarias, 180; the 
Benhadads, 129; Eden, 6; 
the famine, 6; Manasses, 183- 
134; Menahem, 180; the 
Patriarchs, 17; Phul, 130; 


Sennacherib, 291; Shalmane- 
ser V, 180; Sippara Inscrip- 
tion, the, 18, 3638; fall of 
Thebes, 420 

Pituom, 45, 47 

Pius V, St., on the Gallican 
Psalter, 224 

PLAGUES, the, in Exodus, 46; in 
Wisdom, 250; after the census 
by David, 113 

Pato, date of, 167; on the soul, 
277 

PLATONIC terms in Wisdom, 252 

PLay on words, in Daniel, 378; 
Ezechiel, 351; in Isaias, 305; 
in Micheas, 414; Osee, 390 

PLEDGES, garments as, 403 

PLUMPTRE, E. H., on Ecclesi- 
astes, 248 

PODECHARD, on Ecclesiastes, 243 

POEBEL, on the Flood, 16 

PoETRY of the Psalms, 204 

POLE, Cardinal, on the Deutero- 
canonical Books, 258 | 


so 


POLITICAL independence under 
the Maccabees, 459 

Potysivus, historian, 360, 450, 
462 

PoLyGamy, 122 

PoLYTHEISM, 40 

POMPEIUS TROGUS, 
360, 362, 367 

Pompey, Holofernes in Judith 
stands for, 180 

Poor, oppression of the, 400, 


historian, 


402, 414 

Pope, O.P.,H., on Deuteronomy, 
80 

PorpHyrRy, on Daniel, 360, 
369 ff. 


PoTENTIAL Creation, 34 


| Powis SmitH, J. M., on the 


Prophets, 287; Psalms, 229 

PRAYER, in Baruch, 331; Isaias, 
305; Jeremias, 315, 327-328; in 
Maccabees, 470; of Manasses, 
147 

PRAYER-Book version of the 
Psalms, 223, 226 

‘* PREACHER,” The 
Vt, 261 

Precepts of Amen-em-apt, The, 
234-235 

PREDICTION and Prophecy, 273, 
305, 308, 371, 377 

PRIESTHOOD of Christ, The, 446 

PRIESTHOOD, hereditary, The, 
391 

PRIEST-KING, The, 435 

PRIESTLY writer, The, or ‘‘ P,’’ 
87-88 

Prigests, The, are Aaronites, 
62, 444; blamed, 444; decisions 
of, 71; and Levites, 62, 75; 
lists of, 161; failed, 342, 390- 
391, 4380 

PRIMITIVE innocence, 41 

PRINCE, J. D., on Daniel, 382 

‘PRINCE of Pastors,’’ The, 
346 

‘* PRINCE of the Persians,’’ The, 
381 

Princes of Juda, The, 337-338, 
346 

Prisca, a Montanist, 276 


(Koheleth), 
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PRISCILLIANISTS and the Canon, 
The, 257 

PROCOPIUS OF Gaza, on Deuter- 
onomy, 89; Genesis, 48; Isatas, 
309; Josue, 88; Kings, 144, 
157; Leviticus, 55; Numbers, 
65; Proverbs, 235 

‘‘ PROMISED LAND,’’ The, 81, 
252, 3385 

PROMISES, The Divine, 8, 4, 7%, 
108-109, 111, 156, 295, 340 

ye names translated, 122, 
247 

PROPHECY, in general, 269-281; 
“after the event,’ 371; and 
Apocalyptic, 370; its certainty, 
282-283; comminative Pro- 
phecies, 288; is not mere con- 
jecture, 277, 307, 419; criteria 
of, 284-285; modern critics 
on, 302-805, 439, 441; is not 
ecstatic, 421; and the ephod, 
117; is not frenzy, 276; of the 
future, 25; against the heathen, 
342; is not impossible, 371, 
402; its inadequacy, 282; in 
Isaias, 289, 300-861; Jonas as 
Prophecy, 411; is a light, 281; 
a Divinely communicated 
knowledge, 277-284, 315, 420; 
its mystic character, $87; in 
the Name of God, 870; its 
obscurity, 296; its “‘ occa- 
sional’’ character,295; psycho- 
logy of, 274-284; and Revela- 
tion, 275, 404; its “‘ terminus 
ad quem ”’ and “‘a quo,”’ 300- 
$01, 369, 402; of unfulfilled 
prophecies, 283; is a ‘‘ vision,”’ 
275, 315, 322, 324 

PROPHETS, The, and the “‘ Acts ”’ 
of Kings, 150-152; of Baal, 
271; are not blind instru- 
ments, 280; books of the, 454; 
early date of, 273; and Deu- 
teronomy, 74; difficulty of, 
391-392; the False Prophets, 
70, 128, 344, 486; the func- 
tions of, 2738-274; ideals of, 
344; their inspiration, 409; 
and fob, 194; and the Law, 
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_79, 436-487; and Maccabees, 
“499; the Major and Minor 
Prophets, 274, 383; Moses and 
the Prophets, 414; an un- 
named Prophet and the altar 
of Jeroboam, 128; their 
periodic activity, 344; and 
the Psalms, 219; psychology 
of, 274-284; they retain their 
natural affinities, 280; Schools 
of, 271-272, 274; they are 
‘“ Seers,’’ 989 ; the teaching of, 
416; the “‘ writing ’’ Prophets, 
273 

PROSELYTES, 845 

PROSPER OF AQUITAINE, ST., on 
the Psalms, 228 

PROSTITUTES, 71 

Protevangelium, The, 3 

Proverbs, Introduction to, 
286; in Isaias, 305 

PROVIDENCE, Divine, 252, 369- 
370, 377, 441 

‘* PROVOKING house,’”’ A, 350 

Psalms, Introduction to, 205- 
229; and Abdias, 407; and 
Amos, 408; and Daniel, 357; 
and David, 105, 121-122; and 
Ezechiel, 387; and Job, 194; 
and Judith, 180; and Lamenta- 
tions, 328; are ‘ ‘ praises, *"201; 
and ‘‘prayers,’’ 201; later 
Psalms, 329; of Solomon, 3el; 
singing of, 148 

PsaMMETICHUS I, 138, 350 

PSAMMETICHUS in 139, 360 

PSAMMETICHUS rue, 360 

Pseudepigrapha, 355 

PSEUDO-CHRYSOSTOM, 
Psalms, 228 

PSEUDO-EPIPHANIUS, on Nahum, 
418 

PsycHoLtocy of the Prophets, 
The, 269, 274, 324 

PToLemMals, 187, 464 

PTOLEMIES, The, 358, 368, ai 
461; and Palestine, 459; 
Esther, 188 

ProLemMy I, Lagi, 167, 449, 460; 
Ptolemy II, Philadelphus, 2538, 
265, 450, 4606; Ptolemy ITI, 


230- 


on the 
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Euergetes I, 6, 265, 450, 460; | 
Ptolemy IV, Philopator, 258, 
460; Ptolemy V, Epiphanes, 
187, 450, 460; Ptolemy VI, 
Philometor, 460, 463; Ptolemy 
VII, Euergetes II or Physcon, 
258, 461 

PTOLeMy, of the priestly stocks, 
464-465 

PUNISHMENT, merciful, 71, 190- 
191 

Punnine allusions in Isaias, 304 

PURIFICATION of the Temple, 
458, 459 

Purim, 188 

PuRITANS, The, and the Psalms, 
204 

Pusey, E. B., on Daniel, 382; on 
the Minor Prophets, 383 


QarRQaR, The battle of, 118, 125, 
127 


Orr, 401 | 

Qoheleth, cf. Koheleth or Ec- 
clestastes 

Qualits, 47 

** QUEEN oF HEAVEN,” The, 321 

QUEEN OF SHEBA, The, 123 


RaBANUS Maurus, on Deutero- 
nomy, 80; Esther, ‘187; Ezechiel, 
351; Genesis, : "Jeremias, 
326; Josue, 88; Judith, 179, 
181; Kings, 144, 157; Macca- | 
bees, 471; Numbers, 65 

RaBBis, The, on Ecclesiastes, 
242; on the ‘ Suffering ’ Messias, 
306; traditions of, 259, 421, 
422; Jevemias, 325 

RaBoisson, on Judith, 181 

RaBsACIs, 181, 422 

RABSARIS, 181 | 

RACHEL, 5 | 

RADBERTUS, PASCHASIUS, on | 
Lamentations, 829 

RAGUEL, or Jethro, 60; in Tobias, 
172 

Rawas, 82-84 

Ram, Daniel’s vision of the, 368 

Rama (Ramah), 271, 390 

RAMOTH GALAAD, 82; battle of, 


127 


5°99 


Ramsay, Bright and, on West- 
Saxon Psalms, 225 

RamssEs IT, 50-51 

Ramses III, 154 

Ranston, H., 
248 

Rape, 71 


on Lcclesiastes, 


_ RAPHAEL, The Angel, 170 


RapPuaim, 122 

Rapuia, The battle of, 181, 187, 
290 

Rapuon, 470 

RassaMm, H., Assyrian discoveries, 


13 


| Raven, 15 


RAWLINSON, SIR H., on Cushan 
Rishathaim, 91 
Razias, 470 


| Razon, 106, 123, 1380 
| ResBeEcca, 4, 18, 274 


** REDACTOR,”’ in Zacharias, 489; 
of Deuteronomy, 72, 87 

REDEEMER, promise of a, d, 41, 
294-295, 298, 395-3806, 316, 
341-342, 344, "391, 423 


REDEMPTION, typified, 30, 316, 
401; promised, 294-295, 298, 
306, 344 

REDPATH, H., on Evzechiel, 352; 
on Genesis, 48 

RED SEA, The, 44 

REFORM, under Ezechias, 415; 


Josias, 76, 838 

REFORMERS, The, and the Canon, 
268-264; and the Canticle of 
canticles, 247; and Ecclesias- 
ticus, 264; Maccabees, 468- 
464, 467, 470; and Wisdom, 
254; and Baruch, 288 

REFRAINS, in Jsaias, 295, 305; 
in tDavid’s lament in the 
Psalms, and in Amos, 408: 

REFUGE, Cities of, 71, 83, 85 

RELIGIous formation, 469; 
liberty, 467 

REMNANT, The doctrine of the, 
306, 321, 325, 340, 342, 344, 
350, 404, 415, 480, 441 

RENAN, E., on Ecclesiastes, 241; 

Job, 194, 200 

CE, 396-397 
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REPHIpDIM, 45, 78, 81 

Responses at Tenebre, 416 

REsT on the Sabbath, 10; after 
conquest of Palestine, 72, 


RESTORATION period, The, 147, 
285, 351, 372, 4385, 448 

RESURRECTION of the body, 189- 
190, 470; in Wisdom, 252 

REUBEN, 70, 82, 180 

REUBEN, King of Gaza, 134 

Revuscu, H., on Baruch, 334 

REVELATION, primitive, 36, 295 

RHYTHM in Deuteronomy, 69 

RIBERA, J., on the Minor Pro- 
phets, 385 

Ricciott1, on the Canticle of 
canticles, 249; Job, 200; Lamen- 
tations, 829 

RicHARD OF St. VICTOR, 
Ezechiel, 351; Habacuc, 426 

RIDDLES, 345 

Rimmon, Mount, 402 

RIMMON-NIRARI, 125 

RosBert, U., on the Old-Latin 
text of the Heptateuch, 80 

ROBERTSON, J., on Deuteronomy, 


on 


ROBERTSON SMITH, on Chronicles, 
152; Osee, 394; Prophecy and 
the Prophets, 287 

Rosinson, G. L., on Zacharias, 
442 

Rosinson, T. H., on Amos, 404; 
Prophecy, 287; on the Hebrew 
Kingdoms, 145 

Rosoam, 106, 111, 118, 121, 126, 
147-151 

RopweE.L., J. M., on the India 
House Inscription, 362 

RoODWELL, W. M., on the Levi- 
tical sacrifices, 55 

** RowE,’’ or ‘‘ Seer,’’ 118 

ROLLE, RIcHARD, on the Psalms, 
225 

“* Rotts,’”’ or Megilloth, 328 

ROMANCE in the Bible, 
possibility of, 35 

‘“ ROMAN ”’ Psalter, The, 224 

Romans, The, in Maccabees, 4638- 
464, 467, 470; in Zacharias, 487 


The 


} 


| 


‘‘ Aids” to the Study of the Bible 


Rome, The Catacombs at, 336; 
foundation of, 187 

RoSE oF SHARON, The, 247 

RoTHPANA, 6 

RuBEN, P., on Nahum, 422 

RUBINKHAM, on Zacharias, 442 

RUFFINI, on Biblical chronology, 
165 

RuFInus, on the Canticle of 
canticles, 248; on St. Jerome’s 
Commentary on Daniel, 380; 
Joel, 398; Osee, 394 

RULER, Christ the, 416; ‘‘ Ruler 
of all nations,’’ The, 306 

RUPERTUS TUITIENSIS, on Daniel, 
381; Ezechiel, 351; Isaias, 309; 
Jevemias, 326; Job, 200; the 
Minor Prophets, 394, 447 

Ruth, The Book of, Introduction 
to, 100-108; and Judges, 90; 
additions to, 158; and Moab, 
297; historical order in, 346 

Rye, H. E., on Genesis, 43 


SAADIA THE GAON, on £Ecclestas- 
ticus, 266 

SABBATH, The, 10, 20; profana- 
tion of, 62, 161; Psalms for, 
210 

SABBATICAL year, The, 71 

SABEANS, The, 397 

‘‘SacRED Writings,” 274, 279, 
469 

SACRIFICES, 48, 71, 78, 391, 446; 
human, 345; idea of, 402-403, 
415, 416; of Isaac, 6; of the 
Mass, 446 

SADDUCEES and fate, The, 247 

Sapoc, 122, 347 

SauiIpic Psalms, 2238 

‘* Saint of saints,’’ The, 356 

Saka, The, or Scythians, 347 

SALAMIS, The battle of, 166 

SALATHIEL, 165-166 

SALE, 18 

SALMANA, 893 

Sat, The pillar of, 6 

SALTING the ground, 76, 184 

SALVATION, The One Ark of, 
347; ‘‘ Isaias,’’ or “‘ the Salva- 
tion of the Lord,’ 341, 344 


Index 


106, 111, 122-128, 
130-131, 186-137, 


SAMARIA, 


125-126, 


143, 247, 290, 296, 389, 393, | 


405, 449-450, 452, 463, 465; 
the fall of, 124, 128; the hills 
of, 178 

SAMGAR, 98-94 

SAMSIE, Queen of Arabia, 124 

Samson, 112, 142; his “‘ typical ”’ 
character, 92, 98, 96 

Samuel, The Books of, Introduc- 
tion to, 105-123; their historic 
character, 140 

SAMUEL, the Prophet, ‘‘ Acta ”’ 
of, 142, and Chronicles, 108, 
150, 152; and Judges, 96; not 
a priest, 116; and prophecy, 
275-276; and Psalms, 214, 
218; and Ruth, 101 

SANBALLAT, 160, 1638, 449, 465 

SancTuaRY, The central, 66, 70, 
71, 77, 124, 184 

Sara, 4,171 

SARAIAS, 275 

SAREPTA, 128, 131, 408 

Sarcon I, 45 

SARGON II, 124-129, 180, 186- 
301, 389 

SaRruG, 18 

SARVIA, 121, 123 

SASSABASSAR, 165 

SaTan, in Job, 199-200; 
Zacharias, 441 

SAUL, 105, 112, 270, 274, 276; 
death of, 147; fall of, 156; 
House of, 115-116, 119, 154; 
idealized, 155 

SauLtcy, Dr, on Esdras and 
Nehemias, 169 

** Saviour,’’ 92, 416, 421, 424 


in 


gia 


SCHLOGL, on the Pentateuch, 49 
SCHMALOHR, on Joel, 398 
SCHMIDT, on Jevemias, 326 
SCHOLZ, on /Jevemtas, 


Judith, 181 


326; 


| Scuoots of the Prophets, 271 ff. 


SCHRADER, on cuneiform illus- 
trations of Old Testament 
history, 115, 129-134, 280-282, 
297, $22, 386, 420; on the 
vocabulary of the Canticle of 
canticles, 247 

ScHULZ, on Judges and Ruth, 99 

SCIENTIFIC exactitude in the 
Bible, 42 

ScotcH versions of the Psalms, 
225 

Scott, D. R., on Ecclesiastes, 242 

Scott MELVILLE, on Osee, 394; 
Proverbs, 236 

Scripes, The, 469; changes by, 
in the text of the Bible, 441, 
424; compilations attributed 
to, 96 

ScRIPTURE, authority of 35; 
speaks hesitatingly, $7; in- 
errancy of, 421 

ScYTHIANS, invasion by, 3841, 


343, 347, 429 


| ScyTHIc inscription at Behistun, 


Sayce, A. H., on the archeology 


of Genesis, 6; Babylonian 
narratives, 17; Cappadocian 
cuneiform, 247; 
Genesis, 12; Esdras-Nehemias, 
met ; the Sippara Inscription, 
ScHISM, of Core, 62: between 
Juda and Israel, 118, 120, 121, 
123, 124, 147 ,347, 350, 351, 889 


Chaldean | 


184 

ScyTHOPOLIS, 119, 348, 347, 429 

SEA OF GALILEE, The, 85, 429, 46 

SEBaA, 120 

‘SECOND,’ The, in Jerusalem, 
428 

SECOND sight and ‘‘ Prophecy,’ 
276 

SepEcias, 106, 129, 189, 286, 
314, 316, 318-319, 331, 338- 
340, 342, 344 

SEDUCTION, 48, 71 
275-276, 370, 375-376 

SEHON, 68, 70 

SEIR, 405; cf. s.v. Edom and Esau 

Selah, The, 210 ff. 

SELEUCID2, The, 223, 354, 356, 
452, 458, 460; the Empire of, 
308, 354 

SELEUCID era, The, 868, 452, 471 
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SELEuCuS I, Nicator, 167, 368, 
449, 450, 462; Seleucus II, 
Callinicus, 460; Seleucus III, 
Ceraunos, 460; Seleucus IV, 
Philopator, 458, 460 

SELLIN, E., on the Minor Pro- 


phets, 885 


SEM, 2, 18 

SEMEL, 120, 437 

SEMEIA, 123 

ay (Shemeias), 125, 149, 

SEMERON, 85 

SEMITES, The, 2, 19,; Creation 
narratives of, 35; and their 
idea of God, 122; language, 240 

SENNACHERIB, 6, 196, 128, 131- 


138, 136, 138, 291 298, 331, | 


341, 396-397, 414-415, 422 
SENSES of Scripture, 20, 28, 29, 
36, 39-42, 410; cf. s.v. Bible 

SEPHARAD, 406-407 


Isaias, 306; of Jevemias, 318, 
322-323; Job, 197; Jonas, 412; 
Judges, 92; of Kings, 145; Osee, 
394; is regarded as Prophetic 
by Augustine, 444; Psalm- 
titles in, 337, 481, 434; Mes- 
sianic passages omitted, 307, 
323 

SERON, 466 

SERPENT, crawling, 26, 38; 
cursed, 27; and Eve, 384; the 
tempter, 26; 

‘‘ SERVANT ”’ of David, 348, 348; 
of Jacob, 322; of Jahve, 205; 
‘‘of the Lord,” 11], 295, 298, 
308; “the Orient,” 435-436 ; 
““servants of Solomon,’’ 165 

SESAC, 125-126, 322 

SetH and the Sethites, 2, 18 

SETHE, on the date of the 
Exodus, 51 

Setnau, The Tale of, 7 

SEVENTY Elders, The 70 

SEVENTY years’ captivity, The, 
317, 319, 323, 354, 432-4383 

SHABAKA, 139, 186, 144 
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‘“SHappal, Ex-,” 101, 355, 386 

SHALMANESER II, 114, 144, 365; 
Shalmaneser III, 125, 127, 
129, 135, 144; Shalmaneser IV, 
186; Shalmaneser V, 180, 186, 
148, 172, 331, 389, 400 


| SHAMASH, 15 


SELLUM, 106, 128, 186, 318, S88- | 
389 


SHAPHIR, 414 

SHARON, The rose of, 248 

SHASU, The, 47 

SHEBA, The Queen of, 106, 128, 124 

SHEOL, 2338 

SHEPHELAH, The, 416 

SHEPHERD, Christ the Good, 410 

SHEPHERDS, in Amos, 405; in 
Zacharias, 438-437, 489, 440; 
of Israel, 343 

Shigionoth, 425 

SuiPs, 15; in fob, 194 

SHISHANQ I, 124-126; Shishanq 
II, 185, 144 

SuHort, H., on Tobias, 176 

SIBE, 181 


| SICELEG, 148 
SEPTUAGINT, The, omissions in | 


SicuEm (Shechem), 5, 79, 838, 86, 
390 

Spon, 8&5, 125, 1381, 297, 342, 
346, 449, 465 

SIEBENS, M., on the Deuterono- 
mic Code, 80 

SIEGFRID, on Job, 193 

‘‘Signs’’ and “‘significations,’’ 29 


| SILENCE, The argument from, 75 


SILENCE of God, The, 395 

S1Lo, 84, 85, 86, 321 

SIMEON, 5, 74, 83, 121 

SIMON, a Benjamite, 451 

SIMON, a2 Hasmonean, 457 

Simon I, 450, 460; Simon II, 460 

SIMON THE MACCABEE, 456, 458, 
461, 464 

Simpson, D. G., on Proverbs and 
Amenophis, 2385 

Sin, The desert of, 47, 85 

Sin of David, The, 122 

Sin and death in Genesis, 6 

Sinar, Mount, 29, 44, 45, 68, 454 

Sinaiticus, Codex, 421 

SINKER, R., on Ezechias, 182 

Sion, 121, 308, 357-358, 416; 
cf. s.v. Temple, Jerusalem 


Index 


Sippara Inscription, The, 18, 
363-364 


SIRACH, The son of, 375; cf. s.v. 
Ecclesiasticus 

SIVAN, The month, 124 

SKINNER, J., on Ezechiel, 349; 
Tsaias, 310; Jeremias, 326 

SLAVES, 75 

SMER, 6 

SMITH, 
10, 13 

SMITH, G. A., on Deuteronomy, 
69, 80; Jsaias, 300-801, 310; 
Jevemias, 326-327; the Minor 
Prophets, 385, 398, 417, 426, 
430, 433, 442, 447 

SmitH, H. P., on Samuel, 145 

SMITH-LEwIs, on Tobias, 176 

SMITHS, vision of _ the, 
Zacharias, 434 

Sosa, 115 

Sosna, 297-298 

Sopom, 4 

SoGDIANUS, 168, 261 

Sotomon, 72, 77, 84, 98, 105, 
112-114, 122-124, 273; and 
the Canticle of canticles, 245 ff.; 
and Chronicles, 150-151, 157; 
and LEcclesiastes, 241; and 
Gezer, 84; idealized, 
and Job, 194; and Proverbs, 
230-232, 235, 239-241; Psalms 
of, 881; Temple of, 147, 337, 
432; and Wisdom, 250 

SOMERVELL, R., Parallel History 
of the Kings, 145 

‘* Son,” in the Bible, 331 

‘* Son of God,” The, 205 

“‘ Son of man,’’ The, 206, 355, 381 

Song of Debora, 247 

oe the Three Children, 855, 

‘** Sons of God,’’ 366 

SOOTHSAYERS, 428 

SOPHAR, 189 ff., 197 

Sophonias, Introduction to, 427« 
430; chronology of, 188, 285-~ 
287; and Joel, 397-398 

SPANIARDS, Iberians or Thubal, 
347 

SPARROWS, in Tobias, 171 


Il. 


G., Chaldean Genesis, 


in 


155; 
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SpaRTA and the Spartans, and 
Darius, 185; and Maccabees, 
463-464 

SPENCER and the Pentateuch 
47,67, 78 

SPIES, The, 70; 81-82 

Spirit, The Holy, and the Bible, 
32, 37; speaks hesitatingly, 37; 
and the Prophets, 279-280, 299 ; 
‘‘a new Spirit,’’ 3438-344; and 
Ezechiel, 344; promised, 347; 
in Zacharias, 485 

SPIRITUAL sense of the Bible, 
28, 29, 39 

Spiritus Paraclitus, The Encycli- 
cal, 173 

‘* SpIRIT-WORLD,”’ The, in W1s- 
dom, 251 

SPRANK, S., on Ezechiel, 352 

STAERK, on Deuteronomy, 77, 80 

STEPHEN, St., his speech, 402 

STEPHEN, W., on Amos, 402 

STERNHOLD’s edition of the 
Psalms, 225 

STEVENSON, J., 

Psalms, 225 

‘“‘ Stone of help,’’ 117 

STONEHOUSE, on Habacuc, 426 

STORE-CITIES, 45 

STRABO, WALAFRID, the Glossa 


Anglo-Saxon 


ordinaria on Abdias, 401; 
Aggeus, 488; Daniel, 381; 
Ecclesiastes, 242; Esdvas- 


Nehemias, 169; Ezechiel, 351; 
Isaias, 306; Jevemias, 326; 
Job, 200; Joel, 398; Kings, 
157; Osee, 399; Psalms, 228; 
Ruth, 108 

STRAHAN, J., on Job, 200 

STRASSMEIER, S.J., on Naboni- 
dus, 363 

STREANE, on Jevemias, 319, 326; 
Lamentations, 329; Maccabees, 
460 

Studia Biblica, 145 

SuccotH, 44, 45, 47 

SUFFERING, The problem of, 191 

SuFFETES, 90 

SUICIDE, 470 

SuLLy, H., on the Temple of 
Ezechiel, 387 


33 
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SULPITIUS SEVERUS, on Judith, 
180 

SUMERIAN Epic, The, 14 

‘‘ Sun of Justice,’’ The, 444, 446 

Se ay to rise,’? who maketh His, 

8 

SUNAMITE woman, The, 128 

SURIPPAK, 15 

SuSA, 354-355, 368 

SUSANNA, $08, 398, 368 

SuTORIUvS, historian, 360 

SWALLow, and the Ark, 15; in 
Tobias, 171 


SWETE, H. B., on vocabulary of | 
the Canticle of canticles, 247; | 


Daniel, 378; the Septuagint of | 


Isaias, 307; Proverbs, 231; on 
Psalms, 
Wisdom, 253 

Sworp of the wrath of God, The, 
349 

SYMBOLIC actions, in Ezechiel, 
342, 345, 348-349; in Jevemias, 
821, 324; in Zacharias, 485; 
names, 179, 184; sense, 39; 
visions, 324, 484; description, 
342; in Apocalyptic literature, 
369-370 

SYMBOLS of the Godhead, 125 

SymMacuHus, The text of, 299, 
211, 212, 238, 323, 351, 366 


211, 2238; date of . 
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TABERNACLES, Feast of, 486, 453 
TaBLes of the Law, 48, 70 

‘‘ TasBLeT of Destinies,” The, 11 
Tasor, 390 

‘‘ TaLionis, Lex,’’ 122 


| Tatmup, The, on Ezechiel, 344; 


on Psalms, 210 


| Taoussi, A., on the Canticle of 


canticles, 249 

Tarcum, on Malachi, 419; on 
Psalms, 211 

TATE and Brady, metrical ver- 
sion of the Psalms, 225 

“Tau” in Ezechiel, 342 

Taylor Cylinder, The, 180, 182, 
133, 396 

TAYLOR, J., on Micheas, 417 

Teaching of Amen-em-apt,T he ,284 


 Tehillim, 212 


SYNCHRONOUS history in 3-4 | 


Kings, 108, 158 


Synchronous History of Baby- : 


lonia and Assyria, The, 142 

Syria and the Syrians, 46, 120, 
123, 129, 181, 134, 149, 209, 
290, 292, 295-297, 389, 436, 466 

Syriac, additions to Job, 193; 
text of Ezechiel, 358; versions, 
194; tongue, 298 

«« SYRIAN,” 73 

SYRIANS, garrison in Jerusalem, 
452, 464-465, 470; invasion by, 
126, 128; prophecies against, 
341; tongue, 298 


TABEEL, 290 

TABERAH, 72 

TABERNACLE, The, 47, 48, 274, 
318, 454 


TEISPES, 168, 185, 361 

TELL ABIB, 336 

TELL EL-AMARNA, Tablets from, 
50-51, 78, 234, 247, 298 

TELL EL-MASKHUTA, 45 

TELL IBRAHIM, 181 

TEMPLE, The, and Antiochus 
Epiphanes, 452; the building 
of, 105; chant and singers, 218, 
219; its destruction, 120; of 
Ezechiel, 387, 348, 347; of 
the Golden Calves, 125; sup- 
posed inviolable, 214, 340; at 
Onion, 458; overseers of, 451; 
purification of, 458-454, 459, 
469; rebuilding of, 128, 168, 
304-805, 3815, 316; ritual of, 
148, 155, 387 ; of the Samari- 
tans, 449, 465; the Second 
Temple, 158, 210, 337, 868, 
428, 431-488, 445, 448 

TEN Tribes, The, 121, 397, 422 


| Tephiloth, or ‘‘ prayers,’”’ of the 


Psalms, 212 

Terminus a quo and ad quem of 
Prophecy, The, 300 

TERTULLIAN, on the ages of the 
Patriarchs, 17; Heman, 292; 
the Romans and Spartans in 
Maccabees, 468; the “‘ weeks ”’ 
of Daniel, 369, 379; Wisdom, 
254, 256 


Index 


TETRAGRAMMATON, The, 46 

THACKERAY, ST. JOHN, on Eze- 
chiel, 351; Isaias, 282; Jere- 
mias, 320; Psalms, 222, 229, 


THAMNA, 86 

TuHARE and the Thareites, 2, 18,19 

THARTHAN, 1381 

THEATRE, Herod and the, 252 

THEBES, 346; sack of, 188, 419- 
420; Temple at, 154 

Tuecua, 399 

THEMAN, 406 

TueEocracy, The, 45, 109, 110, 


469 ; idealized, 341; theocratic | 


King, 295, 398 

THEODORE OF MOPSUESTIA, on 
Abdias, 407; Aggeus, 488; 
Amos, 404; Canticle of can- 
ticles, 245; Job, 192; Joel, 398; 
Jonas, 412; Osee, 394; Psalms, 
207; Zacharias, 442 

THEODORET, on Abdias, 407; 
Aggeus, 4838; Amos, 404; 
Baruch, 384; Canticle of can- 
ticles, 248; Daniel, 369, 378, 
880; Ecclesiastes, 238; Ezechiel, 
351; Genesis, 43,193; Jeremias, 
326; Joel, 398; Jonas, 412; 
Kings, 144; Osee, 399; Zacha- 
vias, 442 

THEODOTION, text of Daniel, 
378,380; Job, 196-197 ; Psalms, 
211-212 


THEOLOGICcALteachingin Aggeus, | 


433; Amos, 403-404; Baruch, 
882; Chronicles, 158-157; 
Daniel, 380-381; 
ticus, 268; Esther,187;Ezechiel, 
349-350; Isazas, 305; Job, 194, 
199; Joel, 398; Judith, 180; 
1-2 Maccabees, 469-470; Ma- 


lachi, 446-447; Micheas, 416; | 


Proverbs, 288-284; Sophonias, 
429; Zacharias, 441 
THEONAS, historian, 360 
THEOPHANIES, 45, 91 
THEOPHYLACT, on Jonas, 412; 
Micheas, 417; Nahum, 426; 
Osee, 394; Sophonias, 480 


Ecclestas- | 
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THERMOPYLAE, the battle of, 166 

THERSA, 247 

THIRTLE, on the Psalms and 
their titles, 215, 229 

THOGORMA, 347 

THOLA, 938 

THomson, W. M., on Renan’s 
Canticle of canticles, 219 

TuHorpPE, Anglo-Saxon Psalms, 
225 

Threni, 827; cf. Lamentations 

THRESHING-FLOOR of Ornan, 121 

THRupP, J. J., on Psalms, 229 

Thummim, or  ‘‘ perfections,” 
274 


TIAMAT, 11 


| TIBERIAS, 408 


TictatH PiLeserR I, 114, 144; 
Tiglath Pileser II, 126; Tiglath 
Pileser III, 91, 118, 128-129, 
131, 188, 187, 144, 290, 302, 
388-400, 402 

TIGRIS, The River, 13 

TIKTEN, on Samuel, 145 

TIMOTHEUS, 462, 466 

Tiqqun Sopherim, 424, 441 

ta Ae 133, 187-138, 144, 291, 

TIRSATHA, 165 

TiTtHES, 161, 444 

TitLes of Psalms, 201, 208 ff., 
434 

Togpac, E., on the Prophets, 287 

Tobias, Introduction to, 170+ 
176; canonicity of, 255, 379; 
and Nahum, 421 

Topias the Ammonite, 161, 160- 
161 

ToLEeEDo, The Council of, on 
the Canon, 257 

Toledoth, or ‘‘ generations,’”’ 2, 5 

Totman, H. C., The Behistun 
Inscription, 185 

TOPARCHIES, 468 

TOPHET, cf. s.v. Grave, Sheol 


| Torrey, C. C., on Daniel, 357; 


Esdvas-Nehemias, 169; Isaias, 
308; Malachi, 447 
TowER of Babel, The, 3, 6, 7, 


30 
Tow_Ers, W.G., on Jsazas, 310 
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Toy, C. H., on Ezechiel, 352; 
Maccabees, 471; Proverbs, 282- 
233, 236 

TRANSCENDENCE of God, The, 
402 

TRANSJORDANIA, 154, 464 


TRANSLATION of proper names, | 
247 


TRANSLITERATION of Hebrew 
words, 351, 374 

TRENT, The Council of, on the 
Canon of the Old Testament, 
829; on the Psalms, 215 

TRIBULATIONS, St. Thomas 
Aquinas on, $21 

TRINITY, The Holy, 8, 483 

TROELSTRA, on the Pentateuch, 49 

TRUSTWORTHINESS of the Bible, 
140 

TRUTH, 39, 48, 141, 174 

TRYPHO, 458, 461, "463-466, 470 

TUBAL, 343, 347 

TUSHRATTA, 154 

TWELVE Tribes, The, 44 
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